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In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive,  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minu'es'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Postoffice,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

advisory  committee:. 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  W.  Seward  Webb.  M  D  .  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb,  Paul  Smitn.  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton. 
David  McClure.  Mrs  David  McClure,  Mrs.  H.  Walter  Webb.  Miss  Annie  Leary,  Mrs.  John  Kelly,  Mrs.  Morgan  J 
O'Brien.  Mrs.  DeVilliers  Hoard,  Thomas  B.  Cotter,  W.  Bourke  Cochran,  W.  E.  Kerin.  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ryan.  Miss 
K.  G.  Broderick,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hamilton,  John  F.  O'Brien,  Clarence  H  Mackay,  Thomas  F.  Conway.  Mrs.  J  G.  Agar, 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Grace,  Edward  Eyre,  John  T.  McDonough,  H.   D.  Stevens. 

The  medical  service  has  been  of  late  completely  reorganized.  Our  Advisory  Medical  Start  is  composed  of 
Dr.  Martin  Burke.  147  Lexington  Ave..  New  York  ;  Dr.  Constantine  Maguire.  120  E.  60th  St..  New  York;  Dr  Alex- 
ander A.  Smith,  40  W.  47th  St..  New  York:  Dr.  Francis  J.  Quinlan.  33  W.  4Mh  St..  New  York:  Dr.  John  E.  Still  well, 
9W.  49th  St.,  New  York:  Dr.  Wm.  T  McMannis,  320  VV.  45th  St..  New  York;  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  16  W.  95th  St.,  New 
York  ;  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  110  VV.  74th  St..  New  York;  Dt.,Henry  Furness,  Malone.  N.  Y. :  Dr.  James  D.  Spencer. 
Watertown,  N.  Y.:  Lawrence  E    Flick.  736  ^4e  *tj  Philad»l#n*,  Pa  ,  ( 
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VOL.   V.  SPRING,    1908.  XO.    1 

William  Henry   Drummond. 


T  WILL  give  pleasure  to  the  readers  of  Forest  Leaves  to 
know  that  a  memorial  will  soon  be  placed  in  Westminster 

I  Abbey  in  honor  of  Doctor  Drummond.    He  was  best  kn<  >\\n 

as  the  poet  of  the  "Habitant."  Few,  even  those  who  knew 
him  realized  that  he  was  a  successful  physician.  He  was 
successful  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word,  earnest,  devoted 
and  self-sacrificing.  He  accomplished  a  great  work  for 
Canada,  in  bringing  about  a  better  understanding  between 
the  French  Canadians  and  the  English  speaking  people.  Dr. 
Drummond  lived  among  the  peasants  until  he  had  learned  to  love  them, 
to  interpret  their  lives  aright,  to  put  himself  in  their  places  and  to  look 
upon  life  as  they  do.  He  was  the  bard  of  their  homes.  His  vivid  por- 
trayal of  their  lives,  full  of  goodness,  mirth,  humor  and  contentment  was 
a  revelation  to  the  English  speaking  people.  Xo  artist  drew  a  more  deli- 
cately faithful  picture  of  their  home  life,  sanctified  and  enobled  by  the 
influence  of  religion.  The  poet  Laureate  of  Canada,  Louis  Frachetee, 
says  of  him,  "Drummond's  chief  merit  seems  to  have  been,  to  have 
revealed  to  a  relatively  ignorant  public,  the  finest  traits  of  character  of 
tlie  French  Canadian  peasantry.  In  this  he  accomplished  the  work  of  a 
diplomat,  endeavoring  to  bring  together  for  mutual  understanding,  for 
the  unification  and  upbuilding  of  a  nation,  two  sections  of  the  community 
divided  by  race  prejudice."  Doctor  Drummond  identified  himself  with 
the  very  soul  of  his  heroes  and  in  his  charming  little  pastorals  he  lets  his 
heroes  speak  for  themselves.  This  poem  which  we  quote  "When  Albani 
Sang,"  gives  a  fine  picture  of  the  "Habitant,"  their  simple,  gay,  frugal 
lives.  Jereme  Plouffee  comes  to  see  Antoine  to  tell  him  of  the  coining 
of  the  world  renowned  singer — Madam  Albani,  who  was  formerly  their 
neighbor  and  lived  at  Chambly,  only  three  miles  away.  Antoine  would  like 
to  ot>  with  his  friend  to  the  citv,  but  cannot  leave  undone  the  farm  work 
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he  has  on  hand.     They  are  both  proud  of  the  Chambly  girl  who    is  frien' 

on   La   Reine  Victoria  an'   show   her  de  way  to  sing1!.     They   love  and 

appreciate  the  singing. 

An'  after  de  song  it  is  finish,  an*  crowd  is  mak'  noise  wit'  its  han". 

I  suppose  dey  be  t'nking  I'm  crazy,  dat  mebbe  I  don't  onderstan'. 

Cos  I'm  set  on  de  chair  very  quiet,  mese'f  an'  poor  Jeremie. 

And  I  see  dat  hees  eve  it  was  cry  too,  jus'  sam'  way  it  go  wit  me. 


When  Albani  Sang. 


Was  workin'  away  on  de  farm  dere,  wan  morning  not  long  ago, 
Feexin'  de  fence  for  winter — 'cos  dat's  w'ere  we  got  de  snow ! 
Wen  Jeremie  PlonfTe,  ma  neighbor,  come  over  an'  spik  wit'  me, 
"Antoine,  you  will  come  on  de  city,  for  hear  Ala-dam  All-ba-nee?" 

*'\Y'at  yon  mean?"    I    was  savin'  right  off,  me.   Some  woman  was  mak' 

de  speech. 
Or  girl  on  de  Hooraw  Circus,  doin'  high  kick  an'  screech?" 
"Non — iion."  he  is  spikin' — "Excuse  me,  dat's  be  Ma-dam  All-ba-nee 
Was  leevin'  down  here  on  de  contree,  two  mile  'noder  side  Chambly. 

"She's  jus'  comin'  over  from  Englan',  on  steamboat  arrive  Kebeck. 
vSingin'  on  Lunnon  an'  Paree.  an'  havin'beeg  tarn,  I  expec', 
But  no  matter  de  moche  she  enjoy  it,  for  travel  all  round'  de  work, 
Somet'ing  on  de  heart  bring  her  back  here,  for  she  was  de  Chambly  girl. 

'"She  never  do  not'ing  but  singin'  an'  makin'  de  beeg  grande  tour 
An'  travel  on  summer  an'  winter,  so  mus'  be  de  firs'  class  for  sure! 
Ev'ryboddv  I'm  t'inkin'  was  knowr  her,  an'  I  also  hear  'noder  t'ng, 
She's  frien'  on  La  Reine  Victoria  an'  show  her  de  way  to  sing!'' 

"Wall,"   I   say,  "you're  sure  she    is    Chambly.    w'at    you    call    Ma-dam 

All-ban-ee? 
Don't  know  me  dat  nam'  on  de  Canton — I  hope  you're  not  fool  wit'  me?" 
An'  he  sav.  "Lajeunesse,  dey  was  call  her,  before  she  is  come  mariee, 
But  she's  takin'  de  nam'  of  her  husban — s'pose  dat's  de  only  way." 
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"C'est  bon,  mon  ami,"  I  was  say  me,  "If  I  get  t'roo  de  fence  nex'  day 
An'  she  don't  want  too  nioche  on  de  monee,  den  mabbee  I  see  her  play." 
So  I  finish  dat  job  on  to-morrow,  Jeremie  he  was  helpin'  me  too, 
An'  I  say,  "Len'  me  t'ree  dollar  quickly  for  mak'  de  voyage  wit'  you." 

Correc' — so  we're  startin'  nex'  morning,  an'  arrive  Montreal  all  right. 
Buy  dollar  tiquette  on  de  bureau,  an'  pass  on  de  hall  dat  night. 
\^eeg  crowd,  wall!  I  bet  you  was  dere  too,  all  dress  on  some  fancy  dress, 
De  lady,  I  don't  say  not'ing,  but  man's  all  w'ite  shirt  an'  no  ves'. 

Don't  matter,  vv'en  ban'  dey  be  ready,  de  foreman  strek  out  wit'  hees  steek, 

An'  fiddle  an'  ev'ryt'ing  else  too,  begin  for  play  up  de  musique. 

It's  fonny  t'ing  too  dey  was  playin',  don't  lak  it  mese'f  at  all, 

I  rader  be  lissen  some  jeeg,  me,  or  w'at  you  call  "Affer  de  ball." 

An'  I'm  not  feelin'  very  surprise  den,  w'en  de  crowd  holler  out,  "Encore," 
For  mak'  all  dem  feller  commencin'  an'  try  leetle  piece  some  more, 
'T  was  better  wan'  too,  I  be  t'inkin',  but  slow  lak  you're  goin'  to  die, 
All  de  sam',  noboddv  say  not'ing,  dat  mean  dey  was  satisfy. 

Affer  dat  come  de  Grande  piano,  lak  we  got  on  Chambly  Hotel, 
She's  nice  lookin'  girl  was  play  dat,  so  of  course  she's  go  off  purty  well. 
Den  feller  he's  ronne  out  an'  sing  some,  it's  all  about  very  fine  moon, 
Dat  shine  on  Canal,  ev'ry  night  too,  I'm  sorry  I  don't  know  de  time. 

Nex'  t'ing  1  commence  get  excite,  me,  for  1  don't  see  no  great  Ala-dam  yet, 
Too  bad  I  was  los  all  dat  monee,  an'  too  late  for  de  raffle  tiquette ! 
Wen  jus'  as  I  feel  very  sorry,  for  come  all  de  way  from  Chambly, 
Teremie  he  was  w'isper,  "Tiens,  Tiens.  prenez  garde,  she's  comin'  Ma-dam 
All-ba-nee !" 

Ev'ryboddy  seem  glad  w'm  dey  sec  her,  come  walkin'  right  down  de  plat- 
form, 

An'  way  dey  mak'  noise  on  de  ban'  den,  w'y!  it's  jus  lak  de  beeg  tonder 
storm  ! 

I'll  never  see  not'ing  lak  dat.  me.  no  matter  I  travel  de  worY, 

An'  Ma-dam.  von  t'ink  it  was  scare  her?  Non  she  laugh  lak  de  Chambly 
girl! 
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Dere  was  young  feller  comin'  behin'  her,  walk  nice,  comme  un  Cavalier, 
An'  before  All-ba-nee  she  is  ready  an'  piano  get  startin'  for  play, 
De  feller  commence  wit'  hees  singing',  more  stronger  dan  all  de  res', 
1  t'ink  he's  got  very  bad  manner,  know  not'ing  at  all  politesse. 

Ma-dam,  I  s'pose  she  get  mad  den,  an'  before  anyboddy  can  spik, 

She  settle  right  down  for  mak'  sing  too,  an'  purty  soon  ketch  heem  up 

quick. 
Den  she's  kip  it  on  gainin'  an'  gamin',  till  de  song  it  is  tout  finis, 
An'  w'en  she  is  beatin'  dat  feller,  Bagosh !  I  am  proud  Chambly ! 

I'm  not  very  sorry  at  all,  me,  w'en  de  feller  was  ronnin'  away, 

An'  man  he's  come  out  wit'  de  piccolo,  an'  start  heem  right  off  for  play, 

For  it's  kin'  de  musique  I  be  fancy,  Jeremie  he  is  lak  it  also, 

An'  wan  de  bes'  t'ing  on  dat  ev'ning  is  man  wit'  de  piccolo! 

Den  mebbe  ten  minute  is  passin',  Ma-dam  she  is  comin'  encore, 

Dis  tarn  all  alone  on  de  platform,  dat  feller  don't  show  up  no  more. 

An'  w'en  she  start  off  on  de  singin'  Jeremie  say,  "Antoine,  dat's  Francais,'" 

Dis  give  us  more  pleasure,  I  tole  you,  'cos  w'y?    We're  de  pure  Canayen! 

Dat  song  I  will  never  forget  me,  'twas  song  of  de  leetle  bird, 

Wen  he's  fly  from  it's  nes'  on  de  tree  top,  'fore  res'  of  de  worl'  get  stirred. 

Ala-dam  she  was  tole  us  about  it,  den  start  off  so  quiet  an'  low, 

An'  sing  lak  de  bird  on  de  morning'  de  poor  leetle  small  oiseau. 

I  'member  wan  tarn  I  be  sleepin'  jus'  onder  some  beeg  pine  tree 

An'  song  of  de  robin  wak'  me,  but  robin  he  don't  see  me, 

Dere's  not'ing  for  scarin'  dat  bird  dere,  he's  feel  all  alone  on  de  worl'. 

Wall !  Ma-dam  she  mus'  lissen  lak  dat  too,  w'en  she  was  de  Chambly  girl ! 


Cos  how  could  she  sing  dat  nice  chanson,  de  sam'  as  de  bird  I  was  hear. 

Till  1  see  de  maple  an'  pine  tree  an'  Richelieu  ronnin'  near. 

Again  I'm  de  leetle  feller,  lak  young  colt  upon  de  spring, 

l);it's  jus'  on  de  way  I  was  feel,  me,  w'en  Ala-dam  All-ba-nee  is  sing! 
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An'  alter  de  song-  it  is  finish,  an'  crowd  is  mak'  noise  wit'  its  ban', 
I  s'pose  dey  be  t'inkin'  I'm  crazy,  dat  raebbe  1  don't  onderstan', 
Cos  I'm  set  on  de  chair  very  quiet,  mese'f  an'  poor  Jeremie, 
An'  I  see  dat  hees  eye  it  was  cry  too,  jus'  sam'  way  it  go  wit'  me. 

Dere's  rosebush  outside  on  our  garden,  ev'ry  spring  it  has  got  new  nes', 
But  only  wan  bluebird  is  buil'  dere,  I  know  her  from  all  de  res', 
An'  no  matter  de  far  she  be  flyin'  away  on  de  winter  tarn. 
Back  to  her  own  leetle  rosebush  she's  comin'  dere  jus'  de  sam'. 

We're  not  de  beeg  place  on  our  Canton,  mebbe  cole  on  de  winter,  too, 
But  de  heart's  "Canayen"  on  our  body,  an'  dat's  warm  enough  for  true ! 
An'  w'en  All-ba-nee  was  got  lonesome  for  travel  all  roun'  de  woiT 
I  hope  she'll  come  home,  lak  de  bluebird  an'  again  be  de  Chambly  girl ! 


"I  am  sure  that  none  can  enter  into  the  spirit  of  Christ,  his  evangel, 
save  those  who  willingly  follow  his  invitation  when  he  says,  ''Come  ye 
yourselves  apart  into  a  lonely  place  and  rest  awhile."  For  since  his 
blessed  kingdom  was  first  established  in  the  green  fields,  by  the  lakeside, 
with  humble  fishermen  for  its  subjects,  the  easiest  way  into  it  hath  ever 
been  through  the  wicket-gate  of  a  lowly  and  grateful  fellowship  with 
nature.  He  that  feels  not  the  beauty  and  blessedness  and  peace  of  the 
woods  and  meadows  that  God  hath  bedecked  with  flowers  for  him  even 
while  he  is  yet  a  sinner,  how  shall  he  learn  to  enjoy  the  unfading  bloom 
of  the  celestial  country  if  he  ever  become  a  saint?" 

"There  are  two  sorts  of  seeds  sown  in  our  remembrance  by  what  we 
call  the  hand  of  fortune,  the  fruits  of  which  do  not  wither,  but  grow 
sweeter  forever  and  ever.  The  first  is  the  seed  of  innocent  pleasures, 
received  in  gratitude  and  enjoyed  with  good  companions,  of  which 
pleasures  we  never  grow  weary  of  thinking,  because  they  have  enriched 
our  hearts.  The  second  is  the  seed  of  pure  and  gentle  sorrows,  borne  in 
submission  and  with  faithful  love,  and  these  also  we  never  forget,  but 
we  come  to  cherish  them  with  gladness  instead  of  grief,  because  \\ 
them  changed  into  everlasting  joys.  And  how  this  may  lie  I  cannot  tell 
you  now,  for  you  would  not  understand  me.  But  that  it  i>  so,  believe 
me;  for  if  you  believe,  you  shall  one  day  see  it  yourself." 

— Van  Dyke. 
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Outdoors. 

By  M.  E.  Topham. 

When  I  was  sick  my  bed  did  stay, 
Out  on  a  sunny  porch  all  day, 
While  overhead  the  blackbirds  call. 
Scoffed  at  my  being-  sick  at  all. 

The  sparrows  twitt'ring  in  the  tree, 

All  made  such  noisy  fun  of  me, 

That  little  clouds  up  in  the  sky, 

Looked  down  and  smiled  as  they  went  by. 

A  frisky  little  chipmunk  sat. 
Upon  a  railing  for  a  chat, 
His  tail  did  such  a  funny  trick, 
I  near  forgot  that  I  was  sick. 

It  is  so  very  hard  for  me. 
To  be  outdoors  quite  properly, 
For  every  bird  will  nod  its  head, 
And  lauerh  to  see  me  there  in  bed. 


"God  comes  to  holy  souls  not  so  much  in  heroic  actions,  which  are 
rather  the  soul's  leaping  upward  to  God,  but  in  the  performance  of 
ordinary  habitual  devotions,  and  the  discharge  of  modest  unobstrusive 
duties,  made  heroic  by  long  perseverance  and  inward  intensity." 


Xo  words  can  express  how  much  the  world  owes  to  sorrow.  Most 
of  the  Psalms  were  born  in  a  wilderness.  Most  of  the  Epistles  were 
written  in  a  prison.  The  greatest  tin  ughts  of  the  greatest  thinkers  have 
all  passed  through  fire.  The  greatest  poets  have  "learned  in  suffering 
what  they  taught  in  song."  W  hen  God  is  about  to  make  pre-eminent  use 
of  a  man,  he  puts  him  in  the  fire. 
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Word  Pictures  of  the  Indians, 

By   Morley  Adams. 


HOUGH  the  Indian  of  North  America  is  not  nearly  so  promi- 
nent a  figure  in  history  as  he  was  a  century  ago,  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  think  that  he  is  anything  like  nearly  extinct,  as  the 
people  living  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  most 
other  Americans,  well  know.  The  Indian  that  the  settler 
will  meet  with  here  is  not  the  romantic,  painted  war  chief  of 
Fenimore  Cooper,  hut  the  semi-civilized  being  who,  in  the 
part  which  is  civilized,  is  apt  to  he  lazy,  dirty  and  objec- 
tional  and  only  to  be  tolerated  on  account  of  the  remaining 
part  of  his  nature  which  semi-civilization  has  not  cursed. 

Still  farther  up  in  the  Rockies  there  exists  the  real,  genuine  Red 
Indian  in  much  of  his  primeval  glory.  He  still  has  his  wigwam  and  his 
canoe,  and  he  is  a  member  of  a  tribe  with  a  name  not  unlike  those  which 
we  read  about  in  our  Indian  tales.  Here  the  means  of  communication 
known  as  picture-writing  is  still  the  romantic  method  of  "dropping  a  line." 
Most  of  you  know  that  our  own  alphabet  is  derived  from  the  picture- 
writing  of  the  Egyptians,  and  has  come  through  a  process  of  evolution  to 
its  present  state.  For  instance,  our  letter  A  can  be  traced  back  through 
various  stages  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  drawing  of  an  eagle. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  that  the  uncivilized  man  should  make  his  wants 
known  to  a  distant  friend  by  drawing  a  representation  of  the  article 
required. 

Among  the  Indians  this  picture-writing  has  been  much  practiced. 
and  is  today ;  but  once  it  was  their  only  method,  apart  from  speaking,  of 
communication.  The  Indian  in  his  picture-writing,  takes  a  great  deal 
for  granted,  and  has.  during  the  course  of  time,  adopted  many  abbrevia- 
tions. 

My  first  example  (Fig.  i)  is  an  Indian  love  letter. 
The  canoe  signifies  that  he  has  traveled  far  by  water,  bringing  with 
him  nine  men,  represented  by  the  nine  upright  lines.  He  has  traveled 
three  days  and  three  nights,  represented  by  the  three  moons  and  the  three 
horizons.  He  is  a  mighty  chief,  having  much  wealth  and  abundant  means, 
represented  by  the  circle  round  the  stomach.    He  is  all  attention  and  devo- 
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tion,  signified  by  the  wavy  lines  proceeding  from  the  ears.  The  dark 
circle,  resembling  a  halo  round  his  head,  signifies  that  he  is  possessed  of 
miraculous  power  and  influence,  and  he  has  a  large  establishment,  signi- 
fied by  the  arch  he  is  grasping.  He  is  called  Eagle,  represented  by  the  bird 
immediately  under  his  feet.  He  has  much  bravery,  strength  and  sagacity, 
denoted  by  the  drawing  of  the  lion,  the  bear  and  the  moose ;  and  lastly,  the 
line  extending  from  his  heart  to  hers  signifies  that  he  is  in  love  with  her, 
and  the  fact  that  she  is  sitting  down  facing  him  tells  that  he  imagines 
that  his  suit  will  meet  with  her  pleasure  and  approval. 

Sixty  years  ago  a  deputation  from  the  Chippeway  tribe  journeyed  to 
Washington  to  present  a  petition  asking  that  certain  lands,  which  had 


Ftc.  1.— An  Indian  Love  Letter. 


been  handed  over  to  the  United  States  by  the  Indians,  might  be  returned. 
The  petition  was  drawn  on  the  bark  of  the  birch  tree,  and  Fig.  2  is  a  copy 

of  it. 

The  first  figure  is  a  crane,  which  was  the  totem  (a  symbolic  designa- 
tion of  the  Indians)  of  the  chief  of  the  party.  The  other  animals  are  the 
totems  of  the  remaining  chiefs,  and  the  lines  drawn  from  the  eye  of  the 
crane  to  the  eyes  of  the  other  animals  signify  that  they  all  see  this  matter 
in  the  same  light :  and  the  lines  from  the  heart  of  the  crane,  joining  all  the 
other  hearts,  denote  that  the}'  are  unanimous  in  feeling  and  in  purp  - 

Besides  these  lines  the  crane  has  another  drawn  forward  from  his 
eye,  which  shows  the  direction  in  which  the  deputation  intends  journeying', 
and  a  line  leads  back,  beneath  them,  to  a  roughly  sketched  map  of  a  few 
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small  rice-lakes,  which  they  are  petitioning  the  President  to  hand  back  to 
them. 

The  long,  dark  line  immediately  beneath  the  animals  is  a  representa- 
tion of  Lake  Superior,  from  the  southern  shore  of  which  a  path  leads  to 
the  vicinity  of  the  lakes,  near  which  the  Indians  anticipate  settling  down 
in  peace  and  quiet. 

Fig.  3  might  be  called  a  page  from  an  Indian  diary. 

Schoolcraft,  who  made  many  interesting  discoveries  in  connection 
with   Indians,   set  out  on  an   expedition  in    182T,  accompanied  by  eight 


F'.o.  2.— An  Indian  Petition. 


soldiers  and  several  scientific  men.  After  traveling  hundreds  of  miles 
the  party  got  lost  in  a  dense  forest.  They  camped  for  the  night,  and 
next  morning  they  noticed  that  the  two  Indian  guides  had  erected  this 
peculiar  word-picture  on  the  top  of  a  pole.  It  was  drawn  on  a  large  piece 
of  birch  bark.  To  any  Indians  passing  by  it  would  be  quite  intelligible, 
telling  of  the  encampment,  the  strength  and  number  of  the  party,  etc 
Starting  with  the  figure  at  the  top  right  hand  corner  of  the  picture 
who  appears  to  be  grasping  an  inverted  comma,  is  the  officer  in  charge  of 
the  guard,  and  the  comma  arrangement  is  his  sword,  which  distinguishe 
him  from  the  other  soldiers. 
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Xext  to  him  is  the  secretary  of  the  party,  indicated  by  the  book  which 
he  holds  in  his  hand.  Xext  is  the  geologist,  with  his  geological  hammer, 
and  then  two  men  who  assist  him  in  his  work,  and  the  last  man  in  the  line 
is  the  interpreter,  shown  by  the  hand  being  placed  on  the  lips.  Under 
this  line  is  the  line  of  soldiers  and  beside  them  eight  guns  with  bayonets 
attached.  In  three  corners  of  the  picture  are  fires.  The  fire  at  the  left  of 
the  soldiers  and  the  one  at  the  right  of  the  geologists  and  his  party  indi- 
cate that  they  have  separate  fires  and  separate  messes.     In  the  bottom 


Fig.  3.— Page  from  an  Indian  Diary 


corner  are  a  prairie  hen.  a  tortoise,  and  the  third  fire,  telling  that  on  the 
previous  day  these  two  animals  were  captured,  and  the  fire  tells  that  they 
were  eaten. 

The  geologist,  his  party  and  the  guard  are  dwarfed  into  insignificance 
by  the  size  of  the  two  Indian  guides,  who  are  seen  on  the  left.  It  will  be 
[noticed  that  all  the  figures,  with  the  exception  of  the  guides,  have  hats, 
which  tell  that  they  are  white  men.  The  size  of  these  guides  is  supposed 
to  be  indicative  of  their  importance. 
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The  figure  at  the  top  of  the  drawing,  representing  an  eagle,  is  only 
intended  to  direct  attention,  in  the  same  manner  that  we  should  inscribe 
the  word  "Notice"  at  the  top  of  a  bill  or  placard. 


Fie.  4.— AcconxT  of  a  Hunting  Expedition. 


Fig.  4  is  a  record  of  an  Indian  hunting  expedition.     An  Indian  chief 
sets  out  alone  on  a  hunting  expedition  on  horseback.     He  comes  upon 


Fig.  5  —  Verses  from  Proverbs. 

a  Spaniard  with  a  gun,  who  is  tracking  a  buffalo.  He  cautiously  follows 
the  Spaniard,  as  shown  by  the  scroll  on  the  ground,  for  many  miles. 
Toward  sunset,  shown  by  the  sun  drawn  directly  behind  his  head,  he 
attacks  him  and  kills  him  with  his  spear,  and  then  takes  the  buffalo. 
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Then  he  travels  in  a  canoe  across  the  lake,  shown  by  the  canoe  and  a 
circle  with  a  line  drawn  through  it  and  two  parallel  lines  at  each  end. 
which  is  supposed  to  represent  a  lake  with  a  river  running  in  and  out  of  it. 
He  gets  across  the  lake  in  one  night,  shown  by  the  moon  with  the  arch 
over  ir.  He  catches  three  catfish,  a  tortoise,  and  kills  a  bear  near  the  lake. 
Then  he  camps  for  three  days,  shown  by  the  fire  and  the  three  sun-. 

My  last  example  (Fig.  5)  of  Indian  word-pictures  is  a  portion  of 
Scripture  drawn  by  a  chief.  It  is  the  best  portrayal  he  could  give  of  the 
25th  and  32nd  verses  of  the  30th  Chapter  of  Proverbs. 

"25.  The  ants  are  a  people  not  strong,  yet  they  prepare  their  meat  in 
the  summer. 

■'2').  The  conies  are  but  a  feeble  folk,  yet  make  they  their  houses  in 
the  rocks. 

"'28.    The  spider  taketh  hold  with  her  hands,  and  is  in  kings'  palaces. 

'"29.  There  be  three  things  which  go  well.  yea.  four  are  comely  in 
going : 

■'30.  A  lion,  which  is  strongest  among  beasts  and  turneth  not  away 
for  any  ; 

"31.  A  greyhound,  an  he-goat  also,  and  a  king,  against  whom  there 
is  no  rising  up. 

"^2.  If  thou  has  done  foolishly  in  lifting  up  thyself,  or  if  thou  hast 
thought  evil,  lay  thine  hand  upon  thy  mouth.*' 


"The  best  of  us  are  ungenerous  with  God:  and  ungenerosity  is  but 
a  form  of  the  want  of  fear." — Faber. 

"This  world  then  has  joys  which  the  angels  might  envy  us.  But 
I  to  be  perfect,  these  joys  ought  to  be  tasted  by  some  other  kind  of  hearts 
than  ours,  by  which  a  sad  admixture  of  earth's  taints  spoils  everything. 
This  incompleteness  and  uncertainty,  this  voice  that  cries  at  night.  "There 
is  nothing  lasting."  this  sort  of  incapacity  to  relish  happiness,  or  must  we 
say  it,  a  kind  of  weariness  in  the  enjoyment  of  it,  a  sort  of  need  oi  tears 
and  sorrow  teach  the  heart  of  man  that  the  joys  of  heaven  are  for  heaven 
only,  and  that  here  the  ecstatic  happiness  which  the  seraphim  enjoys, 
Alas!   Alas!  would  weary  us." 
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Call  of  the  Great  North  Woods. 

By  George  T.  Marsh. 

There's  a  lonely  northland  valley  and  a  restless,  rushing  stream 
Where  the  cow  moose  and  the  yearling-  drink  at  dawn. 

There's  a  stretch  of  broken  water  where  the  leaping  salmon  gleam 
And  at  dusk  the  doe  comes  stealing  with  her  fawn. 

There's  a  living,  haunting  memory  of  the  sweet  wind  in  the  pines. 

There's  a  yearning  for  the  swish  of  split  bamboo; 
And  a  never  ending  longing  'round  my  hungry  heart  entwines 

For  the  wash  of  water  'gainst  a  bark  canoe. 

There's  an  Indian  impatient,  and  he  wonders  why  J  stay, 

For  the  square  tail's  rising  eager  for  the  fly  ; 
While  the  ouananiche  is  waiting  where  the  teal  and  mallard  play 

And  the  days  of  our  delight  are  slipping  by. 

Oh,  I  know  the  geese  have  nested,  all  the  laggard  leaves  are  out 
And  the  partridge  cock  is  drumming  in  the  spruce. 

I  can  smell  the  fragrant  odor  of  the  balsam  all  about. 
For  the  spirit  of  the  summer  woods  is  loose. 

There's  a  green,  enchanted  valley  in  the  blue  hills  leagues  away. 

There's  a  never  ceasing  call  that  lures  me  forth  ; 
And  I  wait  with  leaping  pulses  for  the  coming  of  the  day 

When  T  go  to  seek  the  magic  of  the  North. 

Tt  is  not  by  hooks  alone,  nor  by  the  study  of  even  holy  things,  that 
we  learn  the  science  of  God.  Oftentimes  that  knowledge  serves  hut  to 
increase  our  pride,  and,  by  puffing  us  up.  to  confuse  and  perplex  us.  We 
only  know  perfectly  those  things  which  we  have  learnt  by  experience, 
through  suffering  and  action. 
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Keats. 


By  Jas.  T.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D. 


HERE  has  been  a  movement  on  foot  for  the  last  few  years 
which  has  finally  culminated  so  favorably  that  those  of  us 
who  are  interested  in  the  young  English  poet  whom  tuber- 
culosis robbed  us  of  so  ruthlessly  at  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century  can  scarcely  fail,  to  be  rejoiced  at  it.  Just  at 
the  corner  of  the  Piazza  Di  Spagna  in  Rome  is  the  house 
in  which  Keats  died.  The  last  year  or  two  there  has  been 
some  question  of  acquiring  the  land  on  which  its  stands  for 
erection  of  a  huge  fashionable  hotel  in  Rome.  For  years 
English-speaking  visitors  to  Rome  have  had  the  house  pointed  out  to  them 
as  one  of  the  literary  landmarks  of  the  Papal  city  and  that  the  graves 
of  Keats  and  Shelley  in  the  little  Protestant  cemetery  outside  the  walls 
have  been  two  of  the  special  sights  for  Anglo-Saxon  visitors  to  the  old 
mother  city  by  the  Tiber.  An  attempt  was  made  then  by  the  admirers  of 
the  poets  to  prevent  the  tearing  down  of  this  interesting  memorial  and 
the  title  to  the  house  has  been  taken  by  the  Keats-Shelley  Memorial 
Association  of  Rome  which  has  been  incorporated  under  English  law 
and  has  secured  the  funds,  about  $22,000  to  pay  off  the  remainder  of  what 
is  owing  on  it.  Of  the  five  rooms  the  main  one  has  been  fitted  up  as  a 
library  with  funds  contributed  by  Gen.  Wm.  J.  Palmer  of  Colorado 
Springs.  The  adjoining  room  in  which  Keats  died  has  been  furnished  by 
W.  K.  Bixby  of  St.  Louis. 

The  sad  career  of  young  Keats  is  thus  recalled.  The  son  of  an 
apothecary  he  took  up  the  medical  profession  quite  naturally,  but  like 
many  another  student  of  medicine  whose  vocation  to  the  profession  was 
assumed  to  be  the  proper  thing  rather  than  being  actually  an  expression 
of  his  own  likes,  Keats  found  devotion  to  the  muses  much  more  to  his 
taste.  A  formalism  had  crept  into  English  poetry  which  utterly  ruined 
its  natural  quality.  As  is  always  the  case,  however,  the  generations  who 
had  accepted  this  poetry  before  could  not  think  that  any  other  kind 
would  be  worth  while  talking  about.  When  Keats  then,  out  of  the  depth 
of  hi-   genius   wrote  a  new   expression   of   beautiful   thoughts   in    poetic 
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language,  the  critics  were  shocked  and  did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  what 
he  wrote  was  trivial  and  lacked  form  and  that  it  must  not  be  taken  seri- 
ously as  poetry  at  all.  As  has  happened  at  every  change  of  literary  form 
in  every  language  under  the  sun,  however,  the  old  critics  so  assured  of 


their  position  were  wrong  and  the  young  poet  was  right.     The  criticisms 
were  needlessly  severe  and  poor  Keats  took  them  to  heart. 

Instead  of  rising  nobly  above  them,  and  through  the  reaction  pro- 
duced in  a  great  nature  against   such  criticism   evolving     even     greater 
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poetry  Keats  became  dispirited,  the  tuberculosis  which  had  been  latent  in 
him  for  some  time  took  a  firmer  hold.  In  spite  of  his  removal  to  Italy, 
his  disease  continued  to  advance  and  he  died  there.  The  impetuous 
Byron  had  tried  to  defend  him  against  the  bitter  assaults  of  the  Quarterly 
reviewer  and  other  critics,  but  Keats  allowed  "his  soul,  that  fiery  particle, 
to  be  snuffed  out  by  an  article."     In  his  death  English  literature  lost  one 


of  her  great  poetic  voices  when  it  had  only  just  begun  to  sing  notes 
that  were  to  be  deathless  in  our  language  forever.  Every  year  since 
Keats'  death  has  emphasized  the  greatness  of  his  poetry  and  has  made 
firmer  the  hold  upon  English  speaking  people  of  a  certain  limited  amount 
of  his  verse,  for  much  of  it  deserves  severe  criticism,  a  holt  upon  the 
world  of  letters  that  it  well  deserves. 
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His  sad  end  is  but  another  example  of  what  happens  to  the  tubercu- 
lous when  they  lose  their  courage.  The  young  poet  was  of  course  in 
particularly  unfortunate  circumstances.  All  his  life  spirit  had  been  poured 
out  with  his  poems  only  to  meet  with  the  reception  that  was  most  brutally 
discouraging.  He  seemed  literally  to  have  nothing  to  live  for.  It  is  true 
that  Fannie  Brawne  had  attracted  his  youthful  poetic  fancy  but  between 
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his  disease  and  the  lack  of  popularity  of  his  poems  she  had  seen  lit  to 
reject  his  advances  and  so  the  last  hope  of  happiness  in  life  seemed  gone. 
Keats  therefore  at  the  age  of  scarcely  more  than  twenty-five  went  to 
Rome  a  broken  man.  He  did  not  care  apparently  whether  he  got  better 
or  not.  When  a  tuberculous  patient  gets  into  that  stage  the  end  is  not  far 
off.  Perhaps  Byron  was  right  when  he  said  that  the  reviewers  had 
killed  Keats,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  his  own  lack  of  courage  had  much 
to  do  with  the  fatal  termination.     A  hero  of  tuberculous  he  is  but  he  gave 
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up  the  battle  when  he  still  might  have  accomplished  much  and  instead  of 
having  a  story  such  as  our  own  Stevenson  or  Addington  Symonds  or 
many  another,  struggling  on  and  doing  his  work  better  even  than  the 
well  around  him,  we  have  that  of  a  broken  life,  yet  even  in  this,  enough 


evidence  of  the  greatness  of  the  man  to  make  us  realize  that  the  ravages 
of  diseases  though  they  may  weaken  the  physical  constitution  do  not 
disturb  mental  action,  but  on  the  contrary  often  seem  to  give  the  expres- 
sion of  great  truths  a  poignant  completeness  that  they  would  not  other- 
wise have. 
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Adnexa. 

By  Jack  A  ism  us. 

The  world  is  wide — but  oh!  how  wide 

None  know  so  well  as  they 
Who  on  its  farther  shores  abide, 

With  no  returning  way. 

The  sea  is  deep — but  never  man 

Hath  feared  its  caverns  dim, 
Xor  known  how  dark  its  waters  ran. 

Until  it  yawned  for  him. 

The  sky  is  blue — yet  all  I  trow. 

On  some  supernal  day. 
In  new-found  joy  seemed  not  to  know 

It  had  been  so  alway. 

And  life  is  sweet — but  oh  !  how  sweet. 

Not  one  perhaps  can  say. 
Until  its  sands  beneath  the  feet 

Begin  to  slip  away. 

The  sorrow  that  another  feel- 
Portends  for  us  no  doom ; 

But  hearts  grow  sick  and  reason  reels 
When  our  path  threads  the  gloom. 


"Many  great  saints  could  have  been  made  out  of  the  grace  which  has 
only  made  us  what  we  are." 

"Great  men  stand  like  solitary  towers  in  the  city  of  God.  and  secret 
passages  running  dee])  beneath  external  nature  give  their  thoughts  inter- 
course with  higher  intelligences,  which  strengthens  and  consoles  them, 
and  of  which  the  laborers  on  the  surface  do  not  even  dream."' 

— Long  fellozv. 
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The  Noisy  Neighbors, 

(FROM   THE  CHINESE) 

A  certain  householder,  intensely  fond  of  a  quiet  life,  was  plagued 
with  two  noisy  neighbors  on  either  hand,  the  one  a  blacksmith,  the  other 
a  coppersmith.  These  two  kept  up  such  an  incessant  clamor  from  morn 
to  night  that  the  poor  man  got  no  rest.  So  he  would  constantly  say:  "If 
yi  11  ever  have  a  notion  to  move  house  you  must  let  me  know  in  advance, 
so  1  will  have  time  to  prepare  a  farewell  entertainment  for  you."     Finally 


one  happy  day.  these  two  noisy  neighbors  came  to  him  and  said:  "You 
have  always  said  that  if  we  were  ever  to  move  house  we  must  first  give 
you  advance  notice.  Well,  we  are  both  about  to  move,  hence  our  visit  to 
make  you  aware  of  the  contemplated  removal.  When  the  quiet  house- 
holder heard  that  the  two  pests  of  his  life  were  both  going  away  he  was 
exceedingly  glad,  and  prepared  a  feast  of  the  best  the  market  afforded 
and  called  the  two  conspirators  in.  While  the  two  were  disposing  of  the 
last  of  the  viands  and  the  wines,  the  meek  host  politely  inquired:  "To 
what  honorable  location  are  you  two  gentlemen  about  to  move  ?  Answered 
the  blacksmith :  "I  am  moving  into  the  coppersmith's  house,  and  he  is 
moving  into  mine." 


Action  is  to  great  law — slow,  steady,  long  continued  action   is   the 
rand  appointment — by  which  all  faithful,  perfect  works  are  accomplished. 
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Boyhood  Adventures  in  the  Adirondack^.* 

3._THREE  FOXES. 
By  Harry  V".  Radford. 

[The  third  of  a  series  of  personal  narratives  written  for  school  journals  by  Mr.  Radford 
during  his  own  boyhood  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago;  reprinted  with  slight  revision.  The  first 
of  this  series.  "An  Adirondack  Trouting",  appeared  in  Forest  Leaves  during  the  summer 
of  1905:  the  second,  "My  First  Encounter  with  a  Bear",  in  the  last  issue.  In  most  ca>es 
the  narratives  recount  actual  experiences,  as  does  the  present  sketch,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished in  February,  189S.] 


DID  not  hunt  foxes  last  season,  though  1  stumbled  upon 
three  of  the  rascals  while  I  was  roving  about  the  Adirondack 
region.  Each  meeting  with  Renard  was  dissimilar,  and  the 
little  incidents  of  the  three  encounters  may  be  interesting. 


From  the  main  body  of  Big  Tupper  Lake,  on  the  east 
side,  there  recedes  a  long,  narrow  bay.  which,  running  far 
back  from  the  lake,  terminates  at  the  shaggy  ledge-rock  of 
a  lofty  mountain.  It  is  a  beautiful,  inviting  retreat,  and  for  this,  really 
more  than  for  the  fishing,  I  had  directed  my  guide  to  paddle  our  light 
boat  within  its  peaceful  waters.  We  had  been  lazily  fishing  for  several 
minutes,  with  moderate  success,  and  I  was  lolling  in  the  bow,  and  blink- 
ing at  the  dancing  water,  or  watching  the  creamy  cloudlets  that  went 
sailing  softly  over  the  verdent  hills,  when  I  was  awakened  to  action  by  the 
low  voice  of  my  ever-alert  guide,  saying:  "Get  your  gun,  Harry!  there's 
a  fox  catching  frogs  on  the  other  side." 

My  rirle  was  within  reach,  and  I  soon  placed  myself  in  readiness  to 
shoot.  It  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  opposite  shore  of  the  bay, 
and  as  [  could  not  hope  to  bring  down  the  fox  at  that  distance  while  in 
the  moving  boat,  my  guide  commenced  propelling  us  nearer  with  all  the 
noiselessness  of  his  perfect  art.  My  art.  however,  was  not  so  perfect,  for 
several  times  my  shoes  squeaked  against  the  side  of  the  boat  as  we  got 
up  towards  the  animal :  and  the  fox,  hearing  the  racket,  looked  up  from 
the  water's  edge.  This  was  my  chance.  It  was  a  long  shot  in  a  tottering 
canoe ;  but  Renard  had  seen  us,  and  I  had  to  make  the  best  of  it.     I  drew 
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the  rifle  quickly  to  my  shoulder,  sighted  hurriedly,  and  tired.  The  fox 
dropped  in  his  tracks  as  if  shot  through  with  a  bolt  of  lightning,  expiring 
instantly.     Both  jaws  had  been  broken. 

My  guide,  in  delight,  gathered  our  game  into  the  boat,  and,  holding 
it  aloft  by  its  fine  bushy  appendage,  pronounced  it  in  excellent  condition 
for  the  season;  complimenting  me,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  following 
language:  "All-fired  good  shot,  that,  my  boy!"  On  returning  to  camp, 
we  divested  Renard  of  his  outer  covering,  which  we  preserved  with  salt 
until  a  passing  hunter's  boat  gave  me  a  chance  to  forward  the  peltry  t<  i  the 
settlement  for  mounting. 

That  fox  is  with  me  now:  for,  as  I  write  this,  I  pause,  and.  looking 
over  the  table  at  which  I  sit,  to  another  upon  which  books  and  a  lain]) 
are  placed,  I  see  a  pretty  reddish  rug.  One  end  of  it  is  a  harmless  "brush," 
but  the  other  is  threatening  with  all  the  ferocity  that  open  jaws  and  glass 
eyes  can  impart. 

II. 

My  second  meeting  with  Mr.  Fox  was  deep  within  the  gloomy  fast- 
nesses of  the  Bog"  River  country,  many  miles  from  the  scene  of  the  first 
adventure. 

An  ardent  desire,  which  has  long  possessed  me.  and  which  every 
vear  sees  nearer  realization. — that  of  seeking  out  the  wildest,  remotest, 
and  most  solitary  recesses  of  this  incomparable  and  as  yet  but  little  known 
region. — had  led  me  to  direct  my  guide  to  penetrate  a  labyrinth  of  small 
ponds  and  streams,  so  secluded  as  seldom  to  be  visited  by  even  the  most 
ardent  and  adventurous  sportsmen.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  if  another 
white  man's  canoe  had  ever  before  disturbed  the  placid  waters  of  the  nar- 
row and  tortuous  stream  up  which  we  pursued  our  winding  way. 

It  was  in  early  June,  and  towards  the  decline  of  day, — the  ideal  time, 
well  known  to  the  hunter,  to  see  the  timid  deer  feed.  My  guide  was 
paddling  in  the  stern,  and  1  was  sitting,  kodak  in  hand,  at  the  bow.  We 
expected  to  see  a  deer  at  every  bend  that  we  rounded,  and  we  were  look- 
ing intently.  My  guide  saw  something.  I  looked  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated, and  there,  sure  enough,  was  the  red  figure  of  a  deer. — no.  a  fox. 

The  free  life  of  a  forest  roamer,  indulged  for  three  months  each 
season  for  a  number  of  years,  with  the  close  companionship  of  rifle  and 
rod.  has  given  me  a  habit  of  shooting  quickly — as  much  for  the  exercise 
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of  markmanship  at  movable  objects  as  with  desire  to  kill — any  manner  of 
lawful  game  that  chances  to  cross  my  wandering  path.  This  habit  has 
gn  »w -n  upon  me  so  effectually  that  the  mere  sudden  appearance  of  such 
game  will  move  my  hand  unconsciously  toward  my  weapon  and  my 
finger  towards  the  trigger.  It  is  the  hunter's  instinct,  no  doubt,  and 
essential  to. the  making  of  a  successful  marksman  at  living  and  quickly 
moving  objects,  yet  there  is  in  it  something  of  the  tyranny  of  the  old  bar- 
barism,  and  I  am  often  led  to  question  whether  it  does  not.  in  its  excessive 


eagerness  to  take  life,  indicate  at  least  a  mild  form  of  inherited  depravity. 

However,  on  this  occasion,  I  did  not  stop  to  philosophize,  but  yielded 
to  the  old  instinct,  which  said:  "Reach  for  your  rifle."  And  so  1  quickly 
deposited  the  kodak  within  convenient  reach,  slipped  the  rifle  to  my 
>honldcr.  and  made  ready  to  shoot.  Deer  were  for  the  moment  forgotten, 
and  the  probability  of  a  rifle  report  spoiling  my  chances  for  photograph- 
ing one  of  these  graceful  creatures   was  ignored. 

But  my  guide,  remembering  my  desire  to  get  in  some  kodak  work  on 
the  deer,  enjoined  me  not  to  shoot.    He  made  no  attempt  to  approach  the 
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fox,  and.  owing  to'my  position  (I  was  sitting'  with  my  back  to  him — we 
were  at  the  extremities  of  the  boat),  and  the  silence  which  must  be  kept, 
I  had  no  chance  to  advance  an  argument.  However,  I  determined  to 
shoot,  and  did  so  from  a  constrained  position  at  nearly  fifty  rods.  At  the 
litie-crack,  Renard  leaped  npward  as  though  electrified,  and  ran.  full  tilt, 
for  the  nearest  cover.  I  just  had  time  to  touch  the  gun  off  at  him  again  as 
he  disappeared. 

That  fox  scored  a  blank  in  my  game-bag,  as  1  probably  clean-missed 
him  both  shots.  However,  I  made  up  for  this  failure  by  snap-shooting 
several  deer  the  same  afternoon, — and  1  didn't  miss  with  the  kodak,  either. 
(But  that  is  another  story.  Some  other  time.)  A  day  or  two  later,  on 
examination,  I  found  that  my  first  bullet  had  splintered  the  log  on  which 
the  fox  was  standing  when  I  observed  him, — probably  beneath  his  very 
toes.     That  likely,  accounted  for  the  remarkable  leap  he  had  taken. 

III. 

Renard  the  Third,  was  encountered  in  something  like  the  following 
manner. 

I  was  stopping  for  a  few  days  at  the  house  of  a  small  mountain 
farmer,  who,  dwelling  almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  forest,  lived  alike 
by  the  chase  and  the  garden  tool. 

It  was  the  hour  for  milking,  and,  having  no  better  occupation,  I 
strolled  up  into  the  mountain  pasture  with  the  farmer's  boy  in  search  of 
the  trnant  cattle.  As  we  crossed  the  rustic  fence  which  separated  the 
garden-patch  from  the  pasture,  I  noticed  a  rusted  hoe  which  had  been 
carelessly  thrown  aside.  Without  much  purpose,  but  possibly  in  the  belief 
that  it  might  serve  as  a  staff  in  climbing  the  steep  places  in  the  pasture,  I 
picked  up  the  tool,  which  I  carried  for  some  distance  before  it  attracted 
attention.  Then  I  thought  of  the  savage  bull  which  infested  the  pasture, 
and  decided  to  retain  the  implement  while  within  his  precincts.  The 
farmer-lad  hurried  on  with  his  dog,  and  both  were  soon  hidden  within 
a  large  grove  of  trees. 

1  tarried  behind,  admiring  the  beautiful  views,  and  watching  the 
crimson  sun  sink  grandly  behind  a  lofty  mountain. 

"How  red  is  the  sun  this  evening!"  thought  I. — "another  sweltering 
dry  tomorrow,  and  I  am  going  fishing.  This  fishing  on  a  hot  day  isn't 
all  fun."     And  then   I   remembered  the  cool,  shady  forest,  and  that  if  the 
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day  proved  too  warm  I  could  stop  fishing-  and  lie  under  the  trees,  and 
listen  to  the  chatter  of  the  birds  and  squirrels;  for  I  was  as  free  as  the 
forest  denizens  themselves,  and  the  delights  of  the  wildwood  were  all  at 
my  disposal. 

The  thought  was  so  refreshing.  I  looked  back  at  the  fettered  city 
life,  and  thanked  Heaven  for  being  again  in  the  glorious  Adirondacks — - 
my  Adirondacks.  "For,"  thought  I,  "are  not  the  mountains  everyone's 
mountains  who  will  but  look  upon  them  and  be  thankful?     Are  not  the 
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lakes  and  forests,  and  winding  rivers,  and  endless  morasses,  the  common 
heritage  of  all  who  gaze  on  nature  with  gratitude?"  And  then  my 
thoughts  wandered  back  to  the  poet-cherished  days  of  the  Great  North 
Woods, — "before  the  White  Man  came," — as  I  pondered  upon  the  wild 
glory  that  must  have  been  theirs  before  the  first  axe  was  swung  in  these 
forests  or  the  first  smoke  arose  from  the-  chimney  of  a  settler's  cabin;  and 
I  secretely  prayed  that  this  wonderful  region,  which  must  surely  have 
been  designed  by  an  all-kind  and  all-wist1  Providence  as  a  fitting  shrine 
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of  Charity  and  Justice,  might  never  be  despoiled  by  sacrilegious  hand. 
How  true  the  words  of  an  enthusiastic  writer  which  I  had  lately  read 
struck  me  then:  "In  the  bright  skies  and  pure  atmosphere  of  the  Adiron- 
dack's, evil  finds  nothing;  congenial!" 

While  thus  gazing  and  pondering,  the  cattle  had  approached  quite 
near  me;  and.  turning.  I  saw  them  clustered  within  a  few  yards. 

"What  ails  the  dog."  T  thought.  He  was  running  about  among  the 
bovines  in  a  truly  ridiculous  manner.  ''And  why  is  he  so  mute?"  Usually 
lie  was  in  a  clamor  when  driving  the  cows.  "Ha!  ha!  I'm  fooled, — 
that's  no  dog. — it's— a — fox!  Ha!  ha!  If  I  had  my  rifle  you  wouldn't 
scamper  so!" 

lint  1  had  onlv  the  hoe  for  a  weapon,  and  I  resolved,  even  with  this. 
at  least  to  make  an  attempt  to  bring  down  the  game.  I  let  loose  the  un- 
wieldy missile  at  the  rascal  as  he  darted  past  me.  Whizzl  it  went  through, 
the  air.  Clean  mis- !  I  reached  for  a  stone.  Renard  is  now  out  of 
throwing  range.  "See  him  stop  and  look  back — tantalizing  beast!  Oh 
for  my  rifle!"  He  sits  an  instant  on  his  haunches.  "I'm  going  to  try  you. 
anyway!"  I  throw,  but  the  stone  falls  short  by  half  the  distance.  At 
all  events,  it  frightens  Renard,  and  he  disappears  hastily  in  the  thick 
forest  beyond. 

Then  the  farmer-boy  comes  up,  and  things  are  worse  for  me :  for  my 
story  is  met,  first  with  incredulity,  and  later  with  ridicule.  However,  I 
get  over  it,  and  we  become  the  best  of  friends  on  my  volunteering  to 
"help  milk."  This  operation  I  perform  with  very  indifferent  success,  and 
at  length  have  to  give  up  in  despair. 

Such  are  the  true  stories  of  one  season's  fox  exploits  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  which,  while  in  no  sense  marvelous  or  astonishing,  were  to  the 
writer  the  source  of  no  little  amusement. 

Hunting  yarns,  however  simple,  are  told  and  retold  in  the  woods, 
travel  far,  and  die  hard  ;  and  I  presume,  when  "Foxes"  is  the  subject  of 
our  camp-fire  talk,  in  the  gloomy  mountain  fastness  or  by  the  moonlit 
lake,  these  little  episodes  of  wild  life  will  be  oft'  repeated,  in  convivial 
barter  of  experience,  and  many  an  old  guide  and  hoary  hunter,  squatting 
beside  my  lonely  night  fire,  may  hear  again  of  the  "all-fired  good  shot" 
and  the  "wild  miss  with  the  rusty  hoe."  For  of  such  is  woodland  con- 
verse largely  composed. 
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The  Chase  of  the  "Meteor." 

By  Edwin  L,.  Bynxer. 

HE  down  train  to  Bellville  had  been  gone  an  hour.  The 
"accommodation"  was  ringing  away  from  the  station  as 
Jake  Handy  stood  stooping  over  his  little  tin  hand-basin 
washing  up  to  go  home. 

•  "Looks  kind  of  squally,  but  I  guess  it  won't  rain  before 
I  get  back,"  he  said:  "but  if  it  does  you  can  let  down  the 
Map  and  shut  yourself  in." 

This  was  said  to  his  son,  Dave,  who  sat  on  the  bench 
by  his  side,  and  who  had  come  down  to  "tend  the  engine'' 
while  his  father  went  for  his  supper. 

"Mind  and  look  out  for  the  fire,"  continued  the  latter,  opening  the 
door  and  taking  a  farewell  peep  into  the  furnace.  "You'll  have  to  chuck 
in  some  more  feed  pretty  soon,  I  guess.  Perhaps  Jim'll  be  back  in  time 
to  tend  to  it,  but  don't  depend  on  him  !" 

Jim  was  the  stoker  who  had  also  gone  to  get  his  supper,  so  Dave  was 
left  all  alone  in  charge  of  the  locomotive.  But  Dave  was  used  to  it ;  he 
wasn't  a  bit  afraid,  and  he  knew  every  valve,  wheel  and  piston  of  the 
Meteor  better  than  he  did  the  doors  and  windows  of  his  own  home. 
Dave,  indeed,  knew  how  to  run  the  Meteor,  and  his  father  had  frequently 
let  him  do  it  on  long  stretches  of  straight  road  where  there  was  no  chance 
of  accident.  He  understood  perfectly  all  the  workings  of  the  machinery  ; 
it  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  his  father  felt  quite  safe  in  leaving  him  in 
charge  while  he  went  oft  to  get  his  supper. 

Besides,  this  was  the  regular  thing  every  night.  Jake  Handy  was 
the  engineer  of  the  "night  freight."  He  got  to  Blankton  at  about  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening  and  had  to  "wait  over"  two  hours  or  more  until  the  track 
was  clear,  then  he  could  switch  back  on  the  main  track  and  start  oft  on 
his  long  night  course  westward.  During  this  time  he  lay  upon  the  side 
track  three  trains  usually  passed  :  The  Bellville  through  train,  the  accom- 
modation  to  Dotville  Junction   and   the  "lightning  express." 

\s  fake  had  said,  the  sky  looked  "kind  of  squally";  big,  black,  dis- 
heveled clouds  were  tossed  tumultously  all  over  it.  Fitful  gusts  tossed 
the  diw  leaves  and  rattled  the  gravel  against  the  sides  of  the  Meteor. 
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At  first  Dave  paid  no  attention.  He  let  down  the  "flap"  and  pinned 
it  securely  at  the  sides,  thus  making  a  little  snuggery  of  the  car.  and  then 
bringing  forth  a  story  book,  he  curled  himself  up  on  the  bench  and  began 
to  read. 

But  he  did  not  remain  long  at  peace.  The  wind  grew  louder  and 
fiercer.  !t  tore  off  and  swept  away  the  "flap."  It  howled  in  and  out 
among"  the  cars  like  a  chorus  of  demons,  clanking  the  chains  of  the  coup- 
lings and  making  the  fire  under  the  boiler  roar  like  mad. 

The  scene  of  this  story  is  out  on  the  plains,  where  they  have  furious 
wind  storms,  and  Dave  was  quite  used  to  them,  but  when  the  gale  reached 
such  a  pitch  that  it  shook  the  train  Dave  began  to  glance  anxiously  down 
the  track  to  see  if  he  could  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  two  switchmen.  But 
they  were  at  the  other  end  of  the  long  train  in  the  conductor's  car.  quite 
unconscious  of  Dave  and  far  out  of  reach  of  his  voice.  Dave  thought  to 
banish  his  anxiety  by  occupying  himself  about  the  locomoitve. 

"1  guess  I'll  give  her  some  supper,"  he  said,  opening  the  furnace 
door  and  throwing  in  a  few  shovels  of  coal. 

Suddenly  close  at  hand  there  w^as  a  startling  crash  and  the  next 
moment  Dave  saw  a  huge  object  sweep  past  him  in  the  gloom  which,  to 
his  dismay,  he  recognized  as  the  roof  of  the  switch-house.  Then  he 
knew  a  tornado  was  upon  them. 

Although  greatly  alarmed,  he  did  not  lose  his  presence  of  mind.  He 
kept  his  thoughts  and  attention  fixed  upon  the  Meteor  and  busied  himself 
in  watching  the  steam  guage  and  keeping  up  the  fire  which  the  wind 
fanned  into  furious  combustion. 

But  now  there  comes  a  lull  in  the  storm.  Hark !  What  is  that?  Can 
it  be  wind?  Xo :  it  sounds  more  like  distant  thunder ;  yet  it  is  not  thunder, 
for  thunder  is  not  continuous.  It  seems  to  come  from  afar-ofr"  up  the 
track;  it  increases — it  approaches.  Dave  listen-  with  his  heart  in  his 
mouth.  There  is  no  mistake.  Above  the  shrieking  and  whistling  of  the 
wind  this  low,  ominous  sound  comes  clearer  and  clearer,  comes  nearer  and 
more  near. 

What  could  it  be!  Dave  knew  that  no  train  was  due  from  that  direc- 
tion. Straining  his  eyes,  he  looked  far  off  up  the  level,  curveless  track, 
but  no  gleam  of  headlight  shot  across  the  dead  blackness  of  the  night. 
Here  at  length  it  comes,  a  long,  dark,  sinuous  object  speeding  down  the 
track.  'Tis  here!  'Tis  gone!  With  a  roar  of  reverberating  thunder  it 
shoots  past  the  "Meteor, "  and  is  out  of  sight  in  a  minute. 
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Then,  at  last,  the  truth  flashed  upon  Dave ;  it  was  a  runaway  train ! 

Dave  had  often  heard  his  father  tell  stories  of  runaway  trains,  what 
terrible  things  they  were  and  what  frightful  damages  they  caused,  but  he 
had  never  seen  one  before.  He  knew  directly  whence  this  had  come. 
It  was  the  coal  train  from  Dotville  Junction — eight  big  heavy  cars  loaded 
with  coal,  which  his  father  had  left  there  the  day  before  on  a  side-track 
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waiting  to  be  unloaded.     They   had   been   started   by   the   wind   and   in 
twenty-four  miles  of  down  grade  had  acquired  a  fearful  impetus. 

For  a  moment  Dave  was  paralyzed.  Then,  suddenly,  he  thought 
of  the  Lightning  Express.  In  less  than  an  hour  it  would  be  due.  It 
could  not  be  fifty  miles  away  at  that  very  moment.  It  would  surely 
collide  with  the  runaway.  Blankton  was  not  a  telegraph  station  :  there 
was  no  means  of  warning  the  "Lightning" — there  seemed  no  earthly 
power  to  prevent  the  collision. 
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Forgetful,  then,  of  the  storm,  of  the  danger,  of  his  own  youth  and 
inexperience,  forgetful  of  everything  but  the  frightful  calamity  impend- 
ing over  so  many  human  beings,  this  poor,  little,  shabby  engineer-boy 
rose  in  a  minute  to  a  hero's  size. 

Like  a  flash  he  jumped  out  of  the  locomotive  and  called  frantically 
to  the  switchmen.  The  wind  drowned  his  voice.  Meanwhile,  time  was 
flying,  every  moment  might  cost  a  human  life.  Hesitating  no  longer, 
Dave  darted  to  the  coupling,  unhackled  the  "Meteor,"  sprang  aboard, 
ran  out  across  the  switch  upon  the  main  track  and  set  off  in  pursuit. 

The  runaway  had  already  several  miles  the  start  of  him  and,  driven 
by  the  wind  and  its  own  impetus,  was  flying  at  fearful  speed.  But  Dave 
had  the  Double  advantage  of  wind  and  steam.  He  piled  in  the  coal  with 
nervous  hands  and  pulling  wide  the  throttle-valve,  he  stationed  himself 
at  the  outlook  and  shouted : 

"Go  it,  old  girl !" 

It  would  almost  seem  as  if  the  "Meteor"  understood  the  words  and 
the  situation  as  she  rushed  like  a  race  horse  down  the  track. 

But  all  the  time  thoughts  of  the  "Lightning"  coming  toward  them 
filled  Dave  with  terror  and  anxiety.  He  did  not  know  the  time ;  every 
minute  seemed  an  hour.  He  longed  for  a  watch.  He  had  thought  it 
would  be  but  the  work  of  a  few  minutes  to  overtake  the  runaway.  Now, 
it  seemed  he  would  never  come  in  sight  of  it,  although  the  "Meteor"  had 
never  flown  over  the  ground  at  such  a  rate  before. 

At  length,  just  as  he  was  despairing  of  ever  overtaking  the  fugitive, 
he  rounded  a  curve  in  the  road,  and  there,  a  short  distance  before  him, 
was  the  long  dark  hulk  of  the  runaway.  The  road  had  changed  to  an  up- 
grade and  he  was  gaining  on  it  every  minute. 

And  now  came  a  new  problem.  At  his  present  rate  of  speed  he 
would  inevitably  run  into  the  cars  with  a  crash.  He  must  "slow  up," 
but  to  do  it  so  nicelv  and  carefully  that  when  he  did  come  up  with  them 
there  should  be  the  least  possible  shock,  for  here  came  the  hardest  part 
of  the  whole  business.  He  had  nobody  to  help  him  "couple."  He  must 
be  both  engineer  and  switchman.  He  had  not  thought  what  a  formidable 
job  this  would  be  until  it  stared  him  in  the  face. 

On  he  flew,  adjusting  his  engine  with  the  nicest  care  until  he  was 
upon  the  very  heels  of  the  runaway.  Then  he  slipped  out  of  the  engine 
house  and  crawled  along  the  side  of  the  locomotive,  holding  on  with 
might  and  main,  and  so,  at  length,  down  upon  tin   "cow-catcher." 
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Here,  seizing"  the  long  coupler  in  one  hand  and  holding  on  with  the 
other,  lie  stood  watching  with  breathless  interest  the  approaching  colli- 
sion. 

Meantime  the  "Meteor"  drew  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  flying  train. 
The  event  showed  that  Dave  had  used  judgment  in  regulating  its  speed. 
for  when  it  at  length  came  up  with  the  rear  car  it  was  with  scarcely  a 
perceptible  shock,  so  that,  although  they  were  both  going  swiftly  along 
Dave  was  able  quite  comfortably  to  reach  over  and  drop  in  the  pin. 

Then  clambering  back  into  the  engine  house,  with  trembling  eager- 
ness he  seized  the  "throttle"  and  reversed  the  engine.  To  his  amaze- 
ment the  train  did  not  stop.  Instead  of  the  "Meteor"  stopping  the  runa- 
way, the  runaway  dragged  the  "Meteor"  along  in  its  headlong  flight. 
Dave  was  horror  struck.  He  had  thought  the  train  would  stop  at  once. 
lie  had  not  calculated  what  a  tremendous  impetus  all  those  heavy  cars 
had  acquired. 

Xow  then  began  a  tussel  for  the  mastery.  Dave  put  on  more  steam. 
Die  talked  to  the  "Meteor"  as  if  she  were  intelligent.  He  urged,  he 
coaxed,  he  implored  her  to  do  her  best.  For  awhile  it  seemed  all  in  vain; 
the  puffing,  struggling  "Meteor"  was  dragged  ignominiously  along  in  the 
wake  of  the  cars. 

But  Dave  kept  up  the  struggle.  He  put  the  "Meteor"  to  her  mettle — 
nobly  she  strove,  and  nobly,  at  length,  she  won.  The  train  at  last  began 
to  slow  up.  Dave  gave  a  tremendous  sigh  of  relief.  Finally,  after  what 
seemed  to  him  a  short  eternity,  they  came  to  a  standstill. 

Then  began  the  backward  pull.  Slowly  they  got  under  way,  but, 
once  started,  they  soon  acquired  momentum.  But  now  they  had  the  wind, 
most  of  the  way.  and  an  upgrade  against  them,  so  that  their  speed  was 
nothing  to  what  it  had  been  in  the  other  direction. 

Again  Dave  began  to  be  anxious.  The  "Lightning"  must  be  due  by 
this  time.  He  kept  a  sharp  lookout  behind,  and  whistled  like  mad  around 
all  curves.  At  length  he  entered  upon  the  long,  straight,  level  line  of 
road  which  extended  clear  to  Blankton.  Dave  began  to  breathe  freer. 
It  was  the  homestretch — a  good  ten-mile  run. 

Hardly  had  he  congratulated  himself  when,  far  behind,  he  heard 
the  scream  of  the  "Lightning's"  whistle.  He  could  not  hasten,  he  was 
going  already  at  his  topmost  speed.  He  was  making,  at  most,  not  more 
than  thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  while  the  "Lightning"  was  coming  at  the 
rate  of  sixty. 
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With  horror  he  heard  it  gaining  on  him.  The  next  whistle  sounded 
much  nearer,  and  at  length,  when  he  had  made  only  two-thirds  of  the 
distance,  the  far-off  gleam  of  its  headlight  came  shooting  round  a  wooded 
curve  in  his  rear.  And  now.  for  a  moment,  conflicting  emotions  almost 
overmaster  him  ;  the  nearness  of  the  goal,  of  perfect  safety  on  one  hand, 
the  nearness  of  certain  destruction  on  the  other.  It  was  a  great  crisis. 
Strange  to  say.  out  of  the  very  despair  of  the  moment  David  gathered 
clamness.  He  turned  his  back  on  the  pursuing  train,  he  cast  no  look 
behind,  he  shut  his  ears  to  its  oncoming  roar.  He  looked  only  straight 
ahead,  he  kept  his  eye  fixed  on  the  track,  his  mind  fixed  on  his  duty. 

Thus  on  he  flies.  He  is  almost  there — he  is  there;  he  dashes  past 
the  station  house,  whistling  furiously,  across  the  switch  and  down  at  last 
upon  the  side  track. 

It  is  all  right.  Jake  and  Jim  are  there.  They  throw  the  switch  back 
just  in  time  and  the  "Lightning"  goes  whizzing  and  shrieking  past. 

The  next  minute  jake  jumped  aboard  the  "Meteor."  when  his  gallant 
son  fainted  dead  away  in  his  arms. 


A  Westerner  visiting  New  York  was  held  up  by  a  highwayman  with 
the  demand  :  "Give  me  your  money,  or  I'll  blow  your  brains  out!" 

"Blow  away.*'  said  the  Westerner.  "You  can  live  in  New  York  with- 
out brains,  but  you  can't  without  money." 

A  man  who  is  always  on  the  lookout  for  novelties,  says  the  St.  James 
Budget,  recently  asked  a  dealer  in  automobiles  if  there  was  anything  new 
in  machines.  "There's  a  patented  improvement  that  has  just  been  put  on 
the  market,"  replied  the  dealer.  "A  folding  horse  that  fits  under  the  seat 
for  tise  in  emergencies." 

Mrs.  Homer — "Don't  you  think  your  husband  is  rather  headstrong  for 
an  invalid  ?" 

Mrs.  Neighbor — "Yes,  and  the  doctor  is  to  blame  for  it.  too." 

Mrs.  Homer — ■"Indeed!     And  why.  pray?" 

Mrs.  Neighbor — "He  won't  allow  him  to  take  any  nourishment  but 
goat's  milk." — Our  Dumb  Animals. 
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The  Popes  and  Science. 


THE  POPES  AND  SCIENCE.  The  Story  of  the  Papal  Relations  to  Science  from  the 
Middle  Ages  down  to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  James  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D., 
LL.  D.  400  pages.  Price  $2.00  net.  Postage,  15  cents  extra.  Fordham  University 
Press,  N.   Y.     City  Office,  110  West  74th  Street. 


VERY  recent  advance  in  history  has  rubbed  out  slanders 
against  the  Catholic  Church.  Some  of  these  advances  have 
been  most  astonishing.  YVe  venture  to  say,  however,  that 
no  historical  reaction  will  be  the  source  of  so  much  surprise 
as  this  story  of  Science  and  the  Popes  by  Dr.  Walsh. 
According  to  traditional  history  the  Popes  have  always 
opposed  science,  or  at  least  have  done  much  to  hamper 
phases  of  scientific  progress,  and  surely  did  not  encourage 
scientific  investigations  and  research.  Dr.  Walsh  shows 
that  just  exactly  the  opposite  of  this  is  the  literal  truth,  and  that  the  Popes 
were  quite  as  beneficent  patrons  of  science  as  of  art,  and  letters,  and 
charity.  For  seven  centuries  the  Papal  Physicians  have  been  among  the 
greatest  writers,  investigators,  discoverers  in  medicine,  the  most  progres- 
sive medical  scientists  in  the  world.  For  many  centuries  the  Papal  Medi- 
cal School  at  Rome  was  the  most  important  in  the  world,  from  a  scientific 
standpoint,  its  teachers  were  the  greatest  medical  scientists  of  their  age 
and  its  teaching  methods  the  most  advanced.  The  medical  schools  were 
the  scientific  departments  of  the  medieval  universities,  and  were  ever 
liberally  patronized  by  ecclesiastics,  above  all  by  the  Popes.  Outside  of 
medicine,  the  great  scientists  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  practically  all  ec- 
clesiastics, some  of  them  became  Bishops  and  Archbishops,  and  many  of 
them  were  canonized  after  death.  Scientific  education  at  the  medieval  uni- 
versities, Dr.  Walsh  illustrates  by  quotations  from  Dante,  who  knew  more 
of  science  than  any  poet  of  the  modern  time.  Some  of  the  greatest  of  the 
physical  scientists  in  every  century  were  personal  friends  of  the  Popes. 
For  six  centuries  Italy  was  the  home  of  post-graduate  scientific  work  of 
every  kind,  occupying  the  place  which  Germany  secured  only  during  the 
last  half-century.  It  is  almost  impossible,  after  reading  the  story  of 
graduate  teaching  in  ecclesiastically  ruled  Italy,  to  understand  how  intel- 
ligent men  can  talk  about  Papal  or  Church  opposition  to  science.  Such 
talk  is  founded  entirely  on  complete  ignorance  of  the  history  of  science 
and  an  exaggeration  of  the  significance  of  the  Galileo  case,  which  was  an 
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incident  more  pers<  >nal  than  ecclesiastical,  and  no  index  of  a  policy  of 
Church  or  Popes.  \o  more  telling-  exposure  of  the  shallowness  of  the 
scholarship  which  fails  to  find  any  good  in  the  Xazareth  of  the  time  before 
the  so-called  reformation,  has  been  written,  than  this  book  by  Dr.  Walsh. 
If  widely  read  as  it  should  be,  it  will  eradicate  all  the  nonsense  that  intol- 
erant pseudo-scholars  have  been  accustomed  to  indulge  in  on  these  sub- 
jects. 


JAMES  J.  WALSH,  M.  D..  Ph.  D.    LL.  D. 

OTHER  BOOKS  BY  DR.  WALSH. 
History  of  the  New  York  State  Medical  Society,  written  for  the  cen- 
Published  1>\     the    Society.     New    York,    1908. 


tenary  of  the  Society 
Price,  Si. 00  net. 

Makers    of    Modern    Medicine 
York,  1907.    S2.00  net. 


Fordham    University    Press,    Xew 
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Catholic  Churchmen  in  Science.  The  Dolphin  Press,  Philadelphia, 
1906.     $1.00  net. 

The  Thirteenth  Greatest  of  Centuries.  Catholic  Summer  School 
Press,  New  York,  1907.    $2.50  net. 

ANNOUNCEMENT. 

Dr.  Walsh's  campaign  in  Catholic  Apologetics,  which  began  with 
Catholic  Churchmen  in  Science,  showing  that  every  century  had  a  dis- 
tinguished investigator  in  science  who  was  an  ecclesiastic  :  then  made  clear 
that  modern  science,  even  in  the  supposed  most  unorthodox  of  sciences — 
medicine,  came  to  us  mainly  from  Catholics — the  story  of  Makers  of 
Modern  Medicine;  then  removed  the  stigma  of  opposition  to  education 
on  the  part  of  the  Church  by  showing  that  in  The  Thirteenth  Greatest 
of  Centuries,  the  Church  devoted  her  energies  to  organizing  education 
for  both  the  classes  and  the  masses;  and  finally  answered  objections  with 
regard  to  the  attitude  of  the  Church  to  Science  in  The  Popes  and  Science, 
is  only  just  under  way.  Plans  and  manuscripts  are  so  far  completed  as  to 
justify  the  following  announcement.  Makers  of  Electricity,  by  Brother 
Potamian,  of  Manhattan  College,  and  Dr.  Walsh,  will  appear  October, 
1908.  Old-time  Makers  of  Medicine  will  appear  March,  1909.  Makers 
of  Astronomy,  by  Rev.  Wm.  Rigg.  S.  J.,  of  Creighton  University.  (  hnaha. 
Xeb..  and  Dr.  Walsh,  will  appear  October,  1909.  These  demonstrate 
that  all  the  greatest  discoverers  in  modern  science  were  believers  and  that 
most  of  them  were  Catholics.  Darwinism,  a  Popular  Superstition,  by 
Dr.  Walsh,  will  appear  November  24th,  1909.  the  fiftieth  aniversary  of 
the  publication  of  the  Origin  of  Species.  This  new  movement  in 
Christian,  and  especial  Catholic  Apologetics,  has  met  with  great  encour- 
agement so  far,  and  needs  only  the  enlightened  interest  of  educated 
Catholics  to  make  it  one  of  the  most  telling  popular  influences  in  the 
cause  of  truth,  that  can  be  set  at  work  in  our  modern  life.  Subscribers  to 
the  volumes  before  publication  will  receive  their  copies  postpaid-  and  will 
have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that  they  are  cooperating  in  a  great  work 
for  the  cause  of  Christianity. 


Happiness  grows  at  our  own  firesides,  and  is  not  to  be  picked  up  in 
strangers'  gardens. 
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The  Mother. 

By  Irving  Bacheller. 

E  WERE  moving-  at  a  snail's  pace  on  a  way  train.     It  was 
growing  dark,  and  the  brakeman   was  lighting  the  lamps. 
A  great  loneliness  fell  on  us  as  we  sat  looking  out  of  a 
window  on  the  gloomy  plains  of  middle  Kansas.     A  beard- 
less youth  and  his  young  bride,  just  leaving  home  for  a  long 
journey,  sat  opposite.     Their  eyes  were  wet  with  tears,  and 
we  looked  at  them  and  remembered  a  far  day,  and  were 
silent.     A  woman,   holding  a  baby,   was  humming  an  old 
cradle-song  in   a   low,   monotonous   tone   full   of   love   and 
sorrow.     A  drummer,  just  ahead,  sat  sighing  behind  a  barricade  of  grips 
and  bundles.     It  was  easy  to  get  the  drift  of  that   silence  among  the 
wayfarers — they  were  all  thinking  of  home. 

Suddenly  a  gentle  voice  broke  the  silence,  and  we  all  turned  in  our 
seats. 

"Have  we  crossed  the  Missourey  river  yit?" 

Looking  back,  we  saw  an  old  lady  sitting  alone.     She  spoke  in  a 
sweet  mother-tone  that  thrilled  us.     My  wife  and  I  went  back  to  her  seat. 
"I   was   wonderin'/'   she   said,   leaning   forward   timidly,    "if   we've 
crossed  the  Missourey  river  yit.*' 

She  sat  beside  an  old-fashioned,  shabby  satchel  of  glazed  cloth.  Her 
form  was  bent,  her  face  wrinkled,  her  hands  hardened  with  toil.  She 
wore  an  old  shawl,  now  threadbare,  and  a  bonnet  bought  some  distant, 
better  day.  But  she  had  a  voice  for  blessings  and  the  smile  of  the  blessed. 
What  a  voice !  Full  of  a  soul's  faith  and  history.  It  was  like  a  bell  tone 
that  told  in  its  own  way  of  the  quality  of  the  metal  out  of  which  it  came. 
At  the  altar,  at  the  cradle,  in  the  mother's  love  and  wonder,  in  the  warn- 
ing and  the  farewell,  at  the  bedside  of  the  sick,  at  the  graves  of  the  dead 
it  had  got  its  note.  I  wonder,  sometimes,  if  God  will  judge  the  quick  and 
the  dead  by  their  voices. 

"Goin'  t'  live  with  my  darter  over'n  Missourey,"  she  said.  "I'll  hev  t' 
change  cars  at  Saint  Jo.     We  ain't  got  there  yit.  hev  we?" 

"No,"  I  said,  as  we  sat  down  facing  her.     "We  don't  arrive  there  until 
late  this  evening." 
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"Ain't  seen  my  darter  fer  years  an"  years,"  she  went  on.     "She's  my 
only  gal,  an'  the  boys  is  all  gone  'cept  one.     Jes'  tuk  him  t'  the  'sylum. 
Has  fits,  an'  I  guess  he  won't  never  work  no  more." 
"Is  your  husband  living?"  I  inquired. 

"No,  sir ;  my  man  died  fourteen  year  ago.  Ain't  gitthr  near  Saint 
Jo,  be  we?"  she  repeated,  looking  anxiously  through  the  window  as  we 
were  crossing  a  bridge.     "Oh,  I  guess  that's  the  Missourey  river  now." 

Suddenly  the  train  began  to  slow  up ;  the  car  quivered  as  the  brakes 
took  hold ;  the  lamps  began  to  rattle,  and  then — we  were  standing  still  on 
the  broad  dusky  plain.  The  rear  door  opened  with  a  brisk  turn  of  the 
knob.  My  wife  nudged  me  and  I  looked  up.  A  man  was  advancing,  a 
mask  over  his  eyes.  He  had  a  long  revolver  in  his  right  hand.  "Put  up 
yer  ban's — every  one  o'you  !"  he  shouted. 

All  hands  went  up,  except  those  of  the  old  lady.  The  revolver's 
muzzle  was  uncomfortably  near  as  the  robber  halted.  I  knew  death  was 
ready  to  leap  out  of  that  little,  round  hole.  I  thought  of  resisting,  but  my 
hand  was  creeping  into  my  pocket. 

"The  collection'll  now  be  taken  up,"  he  coldly  announced,  his  hat  in 
one  hand,  his  pistol  in  the  other.  That  appeal  had  never  found  me  so 
ready  to  answer  it.  I  was  a  prompt  if  not  a  cheerful  giver.  It  went  to 
the  very  bottom  of  my  pocket. 

"Yer  watch,  too,"  he  added,  savagely,  and  I  gave  it  to  him. 
Without  a  word,  the  old  lady  passed  him  a  faded  handkerchief  in 
which  her  money  was  tied.     He  would  have  passed  on,  but  he  saw  her 
trembling  hands  were  groping  under  her  shawl. 

"Hate  t'  let  ye  hev  this  watch,"  she  said,  as  she  offered  it.     "Oldest 
boy  giv  it  to  me  years'n'  years  ago — one  Crissmus  time.     It's  pure  gold." 
Her  voice  trembled  as  she  spoke  of  this  treasure,  and  she  gave  an  odd 
emphasis  to  the  "pure  gold." 

Why  don't  the  man  take  it,  I  wondered.  He  stood,  looking  down  the 
car,  as  if  he  were  not  hearing.  Then  he  glanced  hurriedly  at  the  little  old 
woman,  dropped  everything  but  the  revolver,  and  stepped  quickly  back- 
wards out  of  the  open  door. 

"Scairt,  I  guess,"  said  the  old  lady  smiling,  after  we  had  got  our 
breaths.  Then  the  trainmen  came  running  through  the  car,  and  the 
woman  with  the  baby  sobbed  in  a  fit  of  hysterics.  It  was  half  an  hour 
before  the  excitement  had  abated  and  the  train  began  moving.  Presently 
the  drummer  came  down  the  aisle  and  beckoned  to  me. 
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"Held  up  his  own  mother,"  he  whispered,  as  we  went  aside. 
"What  do  von  mean?"  I  asked. 


HE  GLANCED  HURRIEDLY  AT  HER,  AND  STEPPED  QUICKLY  BACKWARD." 

"Plain  as  day,"   said  he.     "He'd  sfiven  her  the   watch   himself  an' 


recognized  it.     That's  why  he  quit 
it." 


"Hush!"  1  said.     "Don't  say  a  word  to  anyone.     She  might  hear  of 
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At  St.  Jo  we  helped  her  off  the  car  and  into  the  depot. 

"She'll  have  to  stay  here  twenty-three  hours  before  she  can  get  to 
Shanleyville,"  said  the  doorkeeper. 

"Don't  mind  waitin',"  she  said,  in  the  same  cheerful,  kindly  voice. 
"I'll  set  down  here,  and  I  won't  mind  it  none.  Got  so  much  to  think  about, 
time'll  pass  quick.  I  couldn't  sleep — mercy,  no — never  can  sleep  if  I'm 
goin'  away  anywheres." 

We  urged  her  to  go  with  us  for  the  night,  but  she  refused.  So  I 
got  a  rockingchair  and  made  her  as  comfortable  as  she  would  let  me.  in  the 
ladies'  room. 

Late  at  night  I  went  down  to  the  depot  to  look  after  her.  It  was  cold 
and  silent  and  deserted.  I  pushed  the  door  open  cautiously  and  peered 
into  the  ladies'  room.  There  she  sat,  all  alone,  rocking,  and  as  she  rocked, 
she  sang,  in  a  low,  sweet  voice : 

There'll  be  no  more  sorrow  there, 
There'll  be  no  more  sorrow  there; 
In  heaven  above,  where  all  is  love, 
There'll  be  no  more  sorrow  there. 

Then  I  saw  that  she  was  holding  her  satchel  against  her  breast,  and 
patting  it  as  if  it  were  a  baby.  "Hush,"  she  said,  when  she  had  finished 
singing.  "Don't  cry,  poor  little  boy!  Don't  cry!  Don't  cry!  Hush-h!" 
Bymby  you'll  be  a  man  an'  work  an'  drive  the  hosses  an'  take  care  o'  yer 
mother  an'  ye'll  be  a  good  man,  too — won't  ye  Dave?" 

Then  some  noise  seemed  to  startle  her,  and  1  came  away. 


The  Changed  Song. 

By  William  Wallace  Whitllock. 

(Courtesy  of  the  Independent) 

Little  brook  that  breaks  the  silence 

Where  the  willows  droop  and  sway  : 

Where  I  knew  the  magic  musings 
Of  a  boy's  enchanted  day — 

In  those  years  your  song  was:  "Hasten! 

Worlds  await  the  venturing  Jason!" 

Lo!  today  I  sought  your  counsel. 

Lay  me  down  upon  the  moss, 
Weary  of  the  fruitless  struggle. 

Where  the  prizes  turn  to  dross- 
Strange,  today  you  placed  your  finger 
To  your  lips,  and  whispered:  "Linger!" 
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From  the  Editor's  Chair. 

"Back  to  Nature!''  is  an  increasing  cry.  "Restore  our  agricul- 
ture!" say  -the  publicists,  alarmed  at  the  waste  of  resources  which 
once  were  thought  exhaustless.  "To  the  woods  and  waters!"  say  the 
prophets  of  health,  disturbed  by  the  nerve-strainings  of  the  business 
and  society  of  today.  And  this  is  the  season  when  the  tide  is  running 
hack  to  nature,  sometimes  with  a  haste  that  is  subversive  rather  than 
nourishing. 

Nature  is  not  benevolent  everywhere  and  at  all  times.  Paganism 
had  and  has  its  phases  of  evil.  The  discernment  of  a  quickened  faith 
I    is  necessary  in  natural  pleasures  as  it  is  in  religious  emotion. 

What  is  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  vacation?  Is  it  to  be  a  long 
and  selfish  draught  from  the  spring  of  recreation,  and  not  the  "cup 
of  cold  water"  to  the  thirsty?  Shall  it  be  the  strength  of  the  giant 
to  be  used  with  the  giant's  tyranny,  or  the  shoulders  of  the  Christopher 
to  bear  the  weak?  Shall  it  be  the  vigor  of  the  trees  for  the  hearty  and 
not  the  healing  of  the  leaves  for  those  who  are  ready  to  faint  because 
of  weariness? 


Back  to  nature,  but  to  the  nature  that  sees  in  every  man  a 
brother  and  in  the  glowing  sunshine  and  gleaming  waters  ministries 
to  make  of  the  evil  the  good  and  of  the  unjust  the  just. 
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For  the  gathering  and  preservation  of  its  unrecorded 
stories  and  traditions.  For  the  saving  of  'The  Great 
North  Wood,*  and  for  the  advancement  of  its 
broader  human  interests 

Pocket  size  one  dollar  a  year.         Ten   cents  a  number, 

Guide  Books  and  Maps 

The  Adirondack*  Illustrated,  issued  annually, 
288  pages,  Price  25  cents;   Cloth,  50  cents 

Lake  George    and  Lake   Chamblain,  historical 

and   descriptive       Paper  25  cents :  cloth,  50  cents. 

Mab  of  the  Adirondack  Wilderness,  Pocket 
edition  on  map-bound  paper.  Cloth  cover  $1;  paper 
cover  50  cents. 

Forest  and  Stream— "it  is  the  most  complete  map  of  the 
Adirondack  region  ever  published  " 

Shooting  and  Fishing — 'State  officers  consult  it  and 
the  Fish  Commissioners  depend  upon  it  for  use  of  the 
State  Game  Protectors." 

Mab  Of  Lake  George,  Scale  one  mile  to  an  inch 
Approved  and  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyer  1880  Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper 
25  cents 

Lake  Chamblain,     Scale  2%     miles     to     an     inch. 
Pocket  edition  50  cents;    paper  25  cents 
Chart  of  Lake  George,      Hydrographic    survey    ot 
1906,  $2.50. 

Sent  Postbaid  on  receibt  of  Price. 

S.  R.  STODDARD,  Publisher 

GLENS  FAI,I,S,  NEW  YORK 


RIVERSIDE    INN 


PINE   &   CORBETT.   Props. 


The  Leading  Hotel  in  Town  Open  All  the  Year 

75  Rooms,  30  with  Private  Bath 
Rates,  $2.50  per  day  and  up. 

Weekly  Rates,  Booklet,  etc.,  on  application. 


SARANAC   LAKE,  NEW  YORK 

A.  FORTUNE  &  CO. 

Dealers  in 

Furniture,  Bedding,  Carpets 

Tapestries,  Window  Shades,  etc. 
Lake  Placid,  N.  Y        Saranac  Lake    N.  Y. 


Kendall's    Pharmacy 

Prescription  Work 
and  Drugs  Only 

On  Main  Street,    Saranac  Lake,  N   Y. 

Trombley  &  Carrier 
BUILDERS 

Saranac  Lake,    New  York 
BALSAM    PILLOWS 


Freshly  Cut  Balsam  Pillows 

(18  inches  Square)    50c. 

Try  Our  Mail  Order  Department. 


W.  C.  LEONARD  &  CO, 


Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y 


E    H.  Craver-  Jas.  C    Cowee 

Wm.  C.  Baxter 


CRAVED,  COWEE  &  BAXTER 

COAL  DEALERS 


H.  R.  Telephone  290 

51  River  Street 


Rens.  Telephone  290 

TKOY.   N.  Y. 
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Collars  a**  Cuffs 

^.BARKER  BRANS!! 


Imv 


MADE  OF  LINEN 
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W.  E.  KERIN  &  CO, 

Dealers  in 

Groceries  and  Provisions 

Also  Fruits  and  Vegetables 
106,  108,  110  Congress  St.,  TROY,  NY. 


We  Roast  the 

SULTAN 

Brand  of  Coffee. 
It  is  the  highest  grade  on  the  market. 

THE  J.  E.  M0LL0Y  COFFEE 
ROASTING  COMPANY 

TROY.  N.  Y. 

WAGER     BROTHERS 

Manufacturers  of 

Mineral     Waters,      Belfast 
Ginger  Ale,  Etc. 


Office 
598  River  Street  TROY,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  J.  COLLINS  &  SONS 

Manufacturers,  Jobbers  and  Dealers  in 

HIGH  GRADE  FURNITURE 
AND  UPHOLSTERY 

Office  and  Salesroom 
43-45  Columbia  St.  and  52-54  Broadway 

Both  Phones  997  UTICA,   N     Y. 


SPORTSMEN'S  SUPPLIES 


Guns,  Ammunition,  Revolvers. 
Camp  Equipment,  Builders' 
Hardware  ano  HouseholdGoods 


ROBERTS  HARDWARE  CO. 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

F.   C.   OGDEN 

Successor  to  Ogden  &  Clark 

Dealer  in 

PLOUR,  FEED,  GRAIN  ANDSEEDS 

UTICA    N.  Y 


Ill 
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BAGG'S    HOTEL 

UTICA,  N    Y, 

The  Tourist's  Home 

THOMAS    BYRNE, 

Harness,  Robes,  Trunks,  Valises, 

Traveling  Bags,  Ladies'  Satchels 
50  Water  St.,         NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

Rear  United  Stateg  Hotel 

Robert  Kernahan 
&  Sons, 

GRAVEL   AND 
SLAG  ROOFING, 

Vault,  Covered. 

Waterproof  Floors  Laid. 

Dealers  in  Felts  and  Building  Paper. 

Coal  Tar  and  Roof  Paints. 

96  FRONT  STREET, 
NEWBURGH,  -     -     -  NEW  YORK. 

FRED    G.   BUSS    &    CO. 

Manufacturers  of  and  Dealers  in 

Harness  and  Saddles 

Repairing  at  Short  Notice 
89  Broadway.        NEWBURGH,  N.  Y 


Charles  L.  Convery  Francis  R.  Convery 

John   P.  Convery's 
Sons, 

dealers  in 

MASON'S 

BUILDING 

MATERIALS 

LONG    DISTANCE    TELEPHONE. 


134  AND  136  WASHINGTON  ST., 
NEWBURGH,  NEW  YORK. 

Mark  Reeks,  President  and  Gen.  Mgr. 

THE  JOHN  6.  WILKINSON  CO., 

SUCCESSOR     TO     JOHN     G.     WILKINSON 
ESTABLISHED     1867 


CARRIAGES,  SLEIGHS,  HARNESS, 

Blankets,  Robes,  Coats  etc. 

Blacksmiths'  and  Carriage  Makers' 
Supplies 

IRON  AND  STEEL 


6  and  8  Water  Street. 
NEWBURGH,  -      NEW  YROK 


ADrBRTISHMEXTS. [v 

Geo.  S.  Welles 

Pittston  CO  A!       Jerm>n 
Broadway  and  Lake  St.  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

HORATIO  N.  BAIN  FRANCIS  N.   BAIN 

THE  MODEL  HOTEL  OF  THE  HUDSON  VALLEY 

The 
Palatine 

H.  N.  BAIN  &  CO.  Props. 

NEWBURGH,  N.   Y. 

Wholesale  Dealer  in 

PAPER  STOCK,  SCRAP  IRON,  METALS  and  RUBBER 


Yards,  28  Carpenter  Ave.  Office  and  Warehouse,  85  and  87  Front  St 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 
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H.  C.  Higginson,  Prest.  Edmund  Sanxay,  Treas. 

Thomas  H.  Millspaugh,  Sec'y  S.  V.  Many,  Supt 

THE  HIGGINSON  MFG.  CO. 

Manufacturers  of  all  Grades  of 

CALCINED  PLASTER 

Land  Plaster,    Terra  Alba,  Marble  Dust,  Marble  Flour 

White  Cement   for  Mortar  White  Cement  for  Finishing 

Prepared  Mortar   Whiting   of  all  Grades  and 

Paper  Makers'  Supplies 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 

SoleAgentfor  WASHBURN, CROSBY  CO. 'S  FLOUR  for  Newburg-h  and  vicinity 

STEPHEN  M.  BULL 


Wholesale 
Grocer 


Front  Street,  cor.  Fifth  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 
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GEORGE  BUSSE 

ART  IMPORTER 

5? 

12  West  28th  St.,           NEW  YORK 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


M.  F.  Westergren,  Inc. 

Manufacturer  of 

KALMMEINED  WINDOWS 
AND  DOORS 

Patent  Revolving-  Windows. 

Tin  Covered  Fireproof  Doors  and 
Shutters. 

Metallic  Skylights. 

Corrugated  Iron  Work,  Cornices, 
Roofing. 

433-437  E.  144th  St.,      New  York 
Phones  156  Harlem  and  1087  Melrose 


E^t    1876 


Tel.  56  Morning-suie 


A.Leibler  Bottling  Co. 

Manufacturers  and 
Bottlers  of 

PINE  MINERAL  WATERS 


And  High  Grade  Carbonated 

Beverages. 

Seltzers,  Vichy  and  Carbonic 

in  Siphons 

Red  Rock,  Finest  and  Effervescent 

Table  Water,  in  Quarts,  Pints 

and  Splits. 

400-402-404  West  126th  Street 
Near  Morningside  Ave. 

NEW    YORK 


Morris  Singer  Moses  Hyrnan 

Anthony  Schlesinger 

M.  SINGER  &  CO. 

Importers  and 
Manufacturers  of 

TEA  GOWNS  AND 
DRESSING   SACQUES 

Silk  Waists,    Negligee  Gowns 
and  Kimonos 

87-89  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 

Bet.  16th  and  17th  Sts.       Tel.  Connection 


THE 

^iinday    (Emttpaman 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  for  the  Young 
people,  published  during  the  Scholastic 
year,  beginning  about  the  middle  of 
September  and  continuing  for  forty 
weeks,  until  the  close  of  school  in  June. 

FORTY  ISSUES  EACH  YEAR 
Single  Subscriptions.  $1   a  Year 

Clubs  of  ten  or  more  receive  special 
and  large  discounts.  Write  for  club 
rates;  state  numbers  of  copies  required 
each  week. 


Teachers'  Monthly 
Magazine 
ONE    DOLLAR    YEAR 


THE  HELPER 

ONE    DOLL. 

The  Sunday  Companion  Pub.  Co. 

234-235  Broadway,  near  Barclay  St. .New  York  City 

B.  Ellen  Burke.  Pres.  M.  |.  Burke.  Sect. 

M.  A.  Daily.  Treas- 
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KEMP,  LUNDBERG  &  BEATLEY 

Manufacturers 

ART  EMBROIDERIES 

AND  DECORATIVE  LINENS 

41-43  Greene  Street  NEW    YORK 

Telephone  2082  Spring- 


JOHN  D.  LOHMAN 


Wholesale  and  Retail 

COAL 


Telephone  36  Orchard 
Pockets,  479-481  Water  St.  Main  Office,  245  South  St, 

NEW  YORK 


C.  Roeser  C.  R.  Sommer  C.  Heidelberg-er  E.  C.  Sommer 

ROESER  &  SOMMER  CO. 

Makers  of 

GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES 

Salesroom  and  Works,  386-388  Second  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  853  and  854  Gramercy 


ix A  D  VER  TI  SEME  NTS. 

SILAS  W.    DRIGGS 


Established  1857 


IL  S.  Bonded  and 
Storage  Warehouses 


EQUIPPED  WITH   PNEUMATIC  EIRE  ALARM  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEM 

South  and  Clinton  Sts.  Jefferson  and  Water  Sts. 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Main  Office,  278  South  St.  Branch  Office,  130  Pearl  St. 

Telephone  1160  Orchard  Telephone  1176  Broad 

Pi.  HohLenstein    Cc3, 

Manufacturers  and  Importers 

LAMP,  CANDLE  AND  ELECTRIC  SHADES 


28-30   Waverly  Place  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  6191  Spring" 


ADI'ERTISEMEXTS 


JOHIM    A.    MURRAY 

Manufacturer  and  Jobber  of 

PLUMBERS'  STEAM    CITppi  IFC 
AND    GAS    FITTfcRS'    3Ul  I  JjllJk) 

625  and  627  Sixth  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 


Telephone  640  38th  St. 


THE  ALTON  "INVERTO" 
GAS  LIGHT 


Cuts  gas  bill  in  half. 

and  gives  six  times  better  light  than 

the  ordinary  burner. 


ALTON  MANUf  ACTURING  CO. 

28  East  22d  St.  NEW  YORK. 

QREENWALD  &  KEVELSON 

Manufacturers  of 

Misses'  and  Children's 

DRESSES 

Boy's  Kilt  Suits 


53  Greene  St. 


NEW  YOKK 


M.    GOOTMAN   &   CO. 

MAKER  OF  THE 

STERLING  WAIST 


465-467  Broome  St., 

Cor.  Greene  St., 


NEW  YORK. 
Tel.  \  58J2  Spring 


F.  SILVERMAN  &  SONS, 

EUREKA  MFG.  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

CHILDREN'S  AND 
INEANTS'  WEAR, 


53  Greene  St. 


NEW  YORK. 


FREDERICK  BA.HR,  Pres.  and  Treas. 


JOHN    R.  BAHR,  Secretary 


Harlem  River  Truckmen 
and  Riggers,  Inc. 

Orders  by  Mail  Promptly  Attended  To 

584-590  EAST  133d  ST.  Tel.  101  Melrose  NEW  YORK 


AD  VER  TISEMENTS 


FREDERICK  W.  EVERS 

WHOLESALE 
PURNITURE 

30-32  East  2 1  st  Street  NEW  YORK 

Bet.  Broadway  and  Fourth  Ave.  Telephone  5975-5976  Gramercy 


F3.  J.  KANH 

General 
Contractor 

735  East  150th  St.,  New  York 


FRANK  NELSON  &  CO. 

Dealers  in 

HAY,  GRAIN  AND  FEED 


252  East  134th  St.,  (3d  Ave.)  NEW   YORK 

Telephone  883  Melrose 
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William  Bishop's  Sons 


-  PLUMBERS  «• 
STEAM  FITTERS 
COPPERSMITHS 


YACHT  PLUMBING  SPECIALTIES 


205  South  St.  724  Third  Ave. 

NEW  YORK  BROOKLYN 

Telephone 


ADVER1  'ISEMENTS. 


FRANK  NELSON  &  CO 


Dealers  in 


HAY,  GRAIN  AND  PEED 


252  East  134th  Street  (3d  Ave.) 

Telephone  883  Melrose 


NEW  YORK 


C.   B.   BARKER  &  CO. 

LIMITED 

Manufacturers'  and  Sewing 

Machine  Supplies,  Xeedles, 

Belting  and  Oils 

42  West  15th  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  95  Gramercy 

American  Raincoat  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Raincoats  and  Cravenettes, 
48  West  15th  St..  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  57s7  Chelsea 


Michael  S.  Levy        Tel.  6609  Spring       BenSideman 

LEVY  &  SIDEMAN 

Formerly  M.  S.  Levy  &  Co 
Makers  of 

The  Selio 

WAISTS  AND  DRtSSES 

28-30  W.  Houston  St.,  New  York 

Telephone  40S2  Chelsea 

HERZIG  &  RAPPAPORT 

Makers  of 

FINE  SKIRTS 

58  West  15th  St.  NEW  YORK 

Between  5th  and  6th  Aves. 


J.  COHEN  &  BRO. 

Dealers  in 

LUMBER,  TIMBER  AND  MOULDINGS 


223-225  Cherry  St.,  near  Pike  St. 

Telephone  889  Orchard 


NEW  YORK 
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Chris.  D.  Kehm                         Aug-.  Evers 
Her.  Evers       Aug-.  Beckman,  Jr. 

"CAFE    LOGELING" 

Frank  Tonjes 

C.  W.   LOGELING,  Prop. 

EVERS,  REHM  CO. 

PAMILY  HOTEL,  CAEE 

Manufacturers  of 

AND   RESTAURANT 

MINERAL  WATERS 

European  and  American  Plan. 

Large  Ball  Room  for  Weddings, 
Banquets,  Receptions,  Etc. 

Celery    and  Sarsaparilla  Extracts 
and  Cascade  Ginger  Ale 

4  Elegant  Bowling  Alleys. 

8  Regular  Equipped  Lodge  Rooms. 

419-423  E.  24th  St.,        New   York 

235-241  East  57th  St.,     New  York 

Tel.  1984  Mad.  Sq. 

Tel.  Call  493  Plaza 

JNO.P.LEIN&SONS 

J.  H.  MONTEATH  CO. 

Importers  of  and 

BED   SPRINGS 
AND  BEDDING 

Dealers    in 

CABINET,  CUTLERY  AND 

FANCY  WOODS 

Hospital  Work. 

In  Logs,  Lumber  and  Veneers 

All  Styles  Bunks  and  Berths  for  Vessels. 

Patent  Cribs 

Nos.  182  and  186  Lewis  Street 

Yards— 902-904  East   Fifth    Street   and 

401  and  403  East  Fourth  Street 

NEW  YORK 

328-332  East  23d  St.,       New  York 

Tel.  Call  473  Orchard 

xv  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


M.  HALPKRIN  Tel.  3953  Chel.  J.  PERLSTEIN 

HALPERIN  &  PERLSTEIN 

Manufacturers  of 

CLOAKS  AND  SUITS 

58  West  15th  St.,  bet.  5th  and  6th  Aves.  NEW  YORK 


Stephen  J.  McArdle  &  Thomas  J.  Reilly 

IRON  and 
STEEL 

210-12-14  Eleventh  Ave.  New  York  City 


Samuel  Cor^n 

Manufacturer  of 

THE  FAMOUS  S.  C.  PETTICOATS 

MERCERIZED  A  SPECIALTY 
123-125  Bleccker  St.,  near  Woostcr  St.  NEW  YORK 
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JAMES    MULLIGAN 

MINERAL  WATERS 

226  East  135th  Street  NEW  YORK 


Telephone  Connection  2405  and  2406  Orchard 

ETZEL  &  SON 
COAL  CO. 

88  Mangin  Street,  New  York 


W.   J.    DYKES 

COFFEES 

83  Front  Street  NEW  YORK 
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F.    W.    SEAGRIST,    JR.    CO. 
GENERAL  CONTRACTORS 

SECOND  HAND  BUILDING  MATERIALS 

Yards,  18th  St.  and  Ave.  B.  NEW   YORK 

Telephone  Call  6584  Gramercy 


PIANO  METAL  GOODS  MANUFACTURING  CO- 

Brackets,    Casters,    Pedals,    Pedal 
Mounting-sand  Pressure  Bars  Plat- 
ing-in  all  its  Branches;   Also  Player 
Specialties  and  Gen'l  Machine  Work. 

614-616  East  134th  Street  NEW  YORK 

'Phone  2364  Melrose 


H.  H.  STEINAU  COMPANY 

Builders  of 

AUTOMOBILES  and  CARRIAGES 

Special  Designs 

Auto  Tops,  Wind  Shields  and  Slip  Covers 
High  Grade  Repairing,  Painting,  Etc. 

298  East  148th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


H.  Lefkowitz  M.  Sann 

LEfKOWITZ  &  SANN 

Manufacturers   of 

DRESS    AND    WALKING   SKIRTS 


52  Greene  Street. 

Bet.  Grand  and  Broom  Sts. 


NEW  YORK 

'Phone  7633  Spring 


Hyman  Fabricant  Prop.  'Phone  2765  Spring 

THE  CRESCENT  CLOAK  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Ladies'  and  Misses'  Cloaks  and  Suits 


51  Greene  Street 


NEW  YORK 


SOL.   ERANKfURT 

Manufacturer  and  Importer  of 

Dress  Trimmings  and  Beltings 

Bias  Narrow  Fabrics  a  :  pecialty 
58  West  15th  Street,  NEW  YORK 

'Phone  1270  Chelsea 

HENRY    SYROP 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

LIVE  AND  DRESSED  POULTRY 

341  Stanton  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Cor.  Mangin  Street  'Phone  3067  Orchard 


WILLIS  MOTT  MOORE  F.   A    COLE 

THE   NEW  YORK  SLATE  WORKS 

INCORPORATED 


GENERAL  SLATE  MANUFACTURERS 

Representing  The  Penrhym  Slate  Co.  and  The  John  Jones  Slate  Co. 

38th  St.  and  Third  Ave  NEW   YORK   CITY 

Telephones  3254  and  3254  Melrose 
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GEO.  M.   FLOGAUS  J.  J.  SCHUMANN 

GEO.  M.  FLOGAUS  6c  CO. 

Dealers  in 

GRANITE  AND  NORTH  RIVER  BLUE  STONE 

Yard  and  Works,  245-247  East  138th  St.  BRONX,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  813  Melrose 


Berliner  &  Grccnberg 


BUILDEftS 


403  East  100th  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Cor.  1st  Ave.  Telephone  6121-79 


ALEX.    JOOS 

WAGON  MANUPACTURER 

REPAIRING  OF  ALL    KINDS 
PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO 

2108-21 10  First  Ave,  near  108th  St.  NEW  YORK 

Phone  2898  Harlem 


xix  ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Makers  of 


I  I 

5       EDWD.  F.   CALDWELL  V.   F.  VON  LOSSBERG       T 

■  & 

EDWD.  F.  CALDWELL  &  CO. 

1 

jj  Gas  and  Electric  j 

jj  Light  Fixtures  a 

!  I 

jj  ORNAMENTAL  BRASS  AND  A 

*  WROUGHT  IRON  WORK  I 

!!  i 

^  ! 

5     38  and  40  West  15th  Street  New  York    2 

I  J 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


XX 


Louis  Rothschild 

CHARLES  YOUNG 

MAKER  OF 

Manufacturer  of  Novelties  in 

LADIES'NNECOATS 

CHILDREN'S  COATS 

In  Silk,  Velour  and  Plush, 

Also 
Opera  and  Evening-  Wraps 

INFANTS  CLOAKS, 
AND     REEFERS, 

45  East  8th  St.,               NEW  YORK 

24-34  University  Place 

Cor.  qth  Street 

Between  B'way  and  University  PI.    Phone  1793  Gramercy 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

ABRAHAM     LEWIS 

JOSEPH    CORN 

Successor  to 

Julias  Berman  &  Co., 

Manufacturer  of 

"The  Invincible" 

Manufacturers  of 

PETTICOATS 

SILK    WAISTS 

SHIRT  WAIST  SUITS 

Mercerized  Italian  Cloth 

A  Specialty 

139-141  Spring  Street, 

139  141  Spring  St..          NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK 

Cor.  Wooster  Street 

xx  i  A  D  VBR  TISBMBNTS. 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Montreal,  510  Coristine  Bldgs.       London,  England,  8  Creed  Lane,  Ludgate  Hill 

Toronto,  69  Adelaide  St.,  East      Dundee,  Scotland  Reg'd  Office,  154  Perth  Road 

Dublin,  Ireland,  44  William  St. 

PUBLISHERS   OF 

"The  Post  Cards  of  Perfection" 


The  Valentine  &  Sons  Publishing 
Company,  Ltd. 

Post  Card,  Photographic  and  Fine  Arts  Publishers 


58  West  15th  Street  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone  4956  Chelsea 


JOHN    H.   CJ^RI 


Manufacturer  of 


Sash,  Blinds,  Doors 


Trim  and  Window  Frames 

Mouldings  of  All  Kinds 

Interior  and  Exterior  Woodwork  of  Every  Description 

Hardwood  Doors  and  Office  Work  a  Specialty 

Pine  and  Hardwood  Lumber 


510-514  First  Avenue  NEW   YORK 

Telephone  Call,  96  Madison  Square 


ADVBRTISBMBXTS. xxii 

l^Llir^lntnneLX^i     Biros. 

Makers  of 

CLOAKS  AND  SUITS 

33  East  9th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  4061  Gramercy 


Telephone  1314  Melrose  Established  1876 


WASLE  &  CO 


Manufacturers  of 


Piano  Forte  Actions 


Southern  Boulevard  and  Brown  Place  NEW  YORK 


Telephone  Branch,  Newport,  R.  I. 

!  J.    S.   JONES 

TAILOR 

242  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


XXI11 


A  D  VBR  TISBMENTS. 


WILLIAM   J.    GEOGHEGAN 

Manufacturer  of 

Cigars 

Special  Brands — White  Prince,  Senora 

402  East  49th  Street  NEW   YORK 


ROSENTHAL  BROS.,  CO. 
WAISTS  AND  SUITS 

42-50  Greene  Street,  NEW  YORK. 

JOEL    ELISBERG, 

MAKER    OF 

SILK  AND  LACE  WAISTS, 


53  Greene  Street, 


NEW  YORK 


'Phone  2059  Spring 


DOMESTIC   SILKS  'Phone  6510  Spring 

ROSENTHAL  BROS. 

IMPORTERS  AND  CONVERTERS  OF 

ROYAL  JAPANESE  SILKS 

463  Broome  Street  NEW  YORK. 

Telephone.  861  Melrose 

WM.  WAGNER, 
IRON    WORKS 

88-90  Cypress  Avenue 
Near  East  132d  Street  BRONX. 


JAIVLE^iS    PHYFE 


COFFEE  IMPORTER 


85  and  87  Front  Street 


NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS.  xxiv 


W.  STRICH  P.  M.  ZEIDLER 

STRICH  &  ZEIDLER 

Manufacturers  of 

Grand  and    Upright 

PIANOS 


«  « 


Factory  and  Warerooms 

140th   Street   and    Robbins   Avenue 

NEW  YORK 


XXV 


ADVERTISEMEXTS. 


Jacob  Cashman         Joseph  A.  Cashman 

Tel.  Connection             Established  1893 

Hello  2167  Spring 

Cashman  &  Cashman 

Barnet  Waldman 

Manufacturer  of 

Manufacturers  and  Originators  of 

LADIES'  AND  MISSES' 

Street  Dresses,  Costumes, 

CLOAKS   and   SUITS 

Negligees  and  Tea  Gowns 

28-30  East   10th   Street, 

28-30  Waverly  Place 

Bet.  Broadway  and  University  Place 

NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK 

Hudson  Structural  Steel  Go. 

John  Rheinfrank,  President 
K.  Hausling,  Vice-President 

(incorporated) 

H.  W.  Schede.  Treasurer 

IRON    AND    STEEL 

Rheinironk  House  vreckino  Co. 

Beams,  Channels,  Angles,  Tees, 

Building  Demolition 

Bars,  Shafting,  Plates,  Sheets 

620  East  14th  St.,     NEW   YORK 

Salesrooms,  Storage-Yards  and  Plant 

Office  and  Warehouse: 

614  to  622  East  14th  Street 

136th    St.   and   Southern    Boulevard 

613  to  623  East  13th  Street 

NEW  YORK 

Bet.  Avenues  B  &  C 

_.  .      .             \   2500  Melrose 
Telephones  -J    25Q1  MelrQse 

Telephones,  1934  and  1935  Orchard 

ADVERTISEMENTS. xxvi 

Telephone  Connection  Established  1877 

F\    CONNOR 

Manufacturer  of 

GRAND  PIANOS  UPRIGHT 

Factorv  Warerooms 

134th  St.,  Cvpress  Ave.,  So.  Boulevard  Four  East  42c!  Street 

NEW  YORK 


PATRICK   GOODMAN 

Contractor 

Pipe  Work  a  Specialty 
Water,    Gas,    Drainage 


257-263  East  133d  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Phone  2583  Melrose 


JAMES  F.  DOUGLAS 

WILLIAM  B.    ROE   &  CO. 

Importers  of 

ENGLISH  WOOLENS 

244  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  22  Hanover  Square  W.,  London 


xxvii  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


I^ou.is   Finfer  8c  C 

Manufacturers  of 


o 


Ladies9  and  Misses9 
TAILOR-MADE  GARMENTS 

28  East  10th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  5979  Gramercy 


HENBY  KELLER  &  SONS 


Manufacturers  of 


Upright  Pianos 


Rider  Ave.,  Bet.  140th  and  141st  St.,  West  of  Third  Ave. 
NEW  YORK 


RUPERT  A.  RYLEY 


242  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


WmXtx  Sc  Ok 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


PIANOS 


220-226  Southern  Boulevard 

Corner  East  137th  St. 

NEW  YORK 


XXIX 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Jos.  M.  Levin  Joseph  Lesser  Samuel  Levin.  Jr. 

LEVIN,  LESSER  &  LEVIN 

Formerly  (j.  &  S.  Levin) 
Makers  of 

FINE     TROUSERS 

123-125  Bleecker  St.  NEW  YORK 

'Phone  5065  Spring 

LINDENMAN,  GROSS  &  HINDES 

Manufacturers  of 

Ladies'  Misses'  and  Children's 
CLOAKS  AND  SUITS 

123-125  Bleecker  St..  NEW  YORK 

Telephone   Connection 

PATRICK    McCANN 


IRON  RAILINGS 

487  E.  138  St.,      NEW  YORK  CITY 

Near  Third  Ave.  Borough  of  Bronx 

Telephone  Melrose 
Sol.  Harris  J.  M.  Harris.  S.  Rarnett 

Harris  Bros.&  Barnett 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

LADIES'  WHITE  SKIRTS 

exclusively; 
134-136  Spring  Street    NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Connection 


C.  H.  MEYER 


BOARDING,  SALE 

AND 
EXCHANGE     STABLES 


Perfect  Boarding-  Accommodations 

Horses  and  Trucks  to  Hire 

Wagons  and  Trucks  Stored 

Good  Ventilation  and  Drainage 


Pike  Slip,  Cherry  and  Water  Sts., 
NEW  YORK 

Transfer  Agent  Pier  44  E.  R.         Office  221  Cherry  Stree 
Telephone  Ca!. 


East  Side  Lumber  Co. 


KILN  DRIED  N.  C. 
PINE     FLOORING 


Ceiling,  Roofers,  Step  Plank,  Etc. 
White  Pine,  Spruce  and  Whitewood 

MOULDINGS 


239  and  241    Cherry  Street 

NEW    YORK 

Telephone,  1678  Orchard 


ADl'ERTISliMEXTS. m 

At>nei-   B.   Mills 

Copper,  Brass  and  Lead  Work 

of  Every  Description 

Galvanized  Iron  Tanks  and  Ventilators 

127  Avenue  D  NEW  YORK    CITY 


HENRY   B.  HARRIS 

Hudson 
Theatre 

44th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


CENTRAL  IRON  WORKS 


420-422  East  48th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  3658  38th  St. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  DUCHESS   CLOAK  AND  SUIT  CO. 

Makers  of 

HIGH  GRADE  LADIES'  AND  MISSES' 
CLOAKS    AND    SUITS 

33  East  9th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  5125  Gramercy 


THE   LEADING   CATERER 


Maresi  Co. 


719  Sixth  Avenue.  Cor.  41st  Street,  New  York 


ADELBERG   &   BERMAN 

Dealers  in 

WEARING  APPAREL 

For  Men,    Women  and  Boys 

34-36  West  Houston   Street  NEW   YORK 

Telephone  1134  Spring 


ADVERTISEMENTS.  xxxii 


\ 

\  I 

\  KLAW  &  EftLANGER  \ 

\  I 

1  NEW  AMSTERDAM  $ 

2  THEATRE  BUILDING  2 

'  I 

I  NEW    YORK  J 

HUGO    G.    SEDLACZEK 

REAL  ESTATE 


Room  422.  1123  Broadway  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Telephone  6228  Madison  Square 


xxxiii ADVERTISEMENTS. 

S.   STOOPACK 

Manufacturer  of 

CLOAKS  AND  SUITS 


10-12-14  East  1 2th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  2446  Stuj'vesant 


Charles  F.  Seymour 

Iron  and  Steel  Scrap 


72-74  Tenth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  381  Chelsea 


h.     i_^.     1^  E;  D  E  R  E  R 

Manufacturer  of 

SILK  WAISTS  AND  SHIRT  WAIST  SUITS 

10-12-14  East  1  2th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  5429  Chelsea 


ADVERTISEMENTS.  xxxiv 


E.  F.  Keating  Company 


SUPPLIES 

FOR 
STEAM,  GAS,  WATER  AND  OIL 


PLUMBING   MATERIALS 


Offices  and  Salesrooms 
446-454  Water  Street  NEW  YORK 

MACHINE  SHOPS  PIPE  STOREHOUSE 

446=454  Water  Street  435-439  Water  Street 

187=189  Cherry  Street 

Telephone  2100  Orchard — Private  Branch  Exchange  connecting  all  Departments 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Jei^>.    R.     Waterlov^ 


ESTABLISHED    1862 

INSURANCE 
REAL  ESTATE 


81  West  50th  Street,  N.  E.  Cor.  6th  Ave. 

Telephone  1161  Plaza 


NEW  YORK 


HATFIELD   &  SONS, 

Tailors  and 

Importers 


12  31st  Street 


NEW  YORK 


Near  Fifth   Avenue 


EDWARD   BACH 

MANUFACTURER  AND   IMPORTER 

SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS 

Ladies  Saddles  a  Specialty.  Harness 
Correct  in  Style.  Leading-  Saddler  of 
America.     .'. 


1730  Broadway     -     -     -     NEW  YORK 

Cor.  55th  Street  'Phone  5S32  Columbus 


RDRICH&CO 

IMPORTING 
TAILORS 


863  Sixth  Ave 

Near  49th  Street 


NEW  YORK 

'Phone  2306  Bryant 


M.  E.  McKEEVER 

CORNICES,  SKYLIGHTS, 
LEADERS 

Roofing-  and  Corrugated  Iron  Work 
595  East  133d  St.      .\        NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Connection 


Swartz    8c    Schire 


Manufacturers  of 


TAILORED  SUITS,  COATS  AND  DRESSES 


48-50-52  West  35th  St. 


NEW  YORK 


ADT'ERTISEMEXTS. 


XXX  VI 


Charles  Corbett  Prcs.  H.  M.  Urquhart  Vice  Pres. 

Theodore  Corbett,  Sect,  and  Ires. 

Telephone  1711  Harlem        Established  1891 


CORBETT   &   CO. 


Ladders,  Step  Ladders 
and  Scaffolding  .  .  .  • 


Painters'  Trusses  and  Swing  Scaffoldc 

Complete 

Clothes.  Flag  and  Scaffold  Poles 

Iron  Drying  Frames  for  Roofs 
Flags  and  Gilded  Copper  Vanes 


109th  Street  and  East  River 
NEW  YORK 


Nathan  Peck.  William  J.  Peck. 

Established  1845 

N.  &  W.   J.    PECK 


Dealers    in   all  Kinds  of 

MASONS'  BUILDING 
MATERIALS 

BRICKS,  LIME,  CEMENT,  LATH  &c 

Agents  Meier's  Puzzolan  Cement 

Foot  of  East  48  th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

'Phone  Nos.  5787,  5788,  5789,  38th  Street 


Ingram  -  Richardson 
Manufacturing    Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


ENAMELED  IRON  SIGNS 

WILLIAM   DAVIS.   MANAGER 

Enameled  Iron  Street  Names.  Advertising 
Signs,  Agency  Signs,  Wagon  Signs  Rail- 
way Station  Names,  Electric  Reflectors  Re- 
frigerator, and  Stove  Linings,  Metal  Dials, 
Enamelers  of  Specialties 

The  Largest  Manufacturers  of 
Enameled  Iron  Signs  in  cHmerica 


100  Williams  St. 

Telephone 
2394  John 


NEW  YORK 

Factory 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


E.  E.  Alexander,  Pres.  C.  C.  Alexander,  Vice  Pres. 

W.  C.  Reid.  Sect,  and  Tres. 

Alexander  &  Reid  Co. 

Successors  to  Davis  Reid  &   Alexander 


TILES    FOR  FLOORS,  WALLS 
HEARTHS,  MANTEL  FACINGS 


Brass  and  Wrought  Iron  Fire  Places, 
Andirons,  Fenders,  Fire  Sets  and  Gas 
Logs,  Wood  and  Tile  Mantels. 

Alexander  Patent  Mortised  Tile, 
Circular  Cramic  Mosaic 


127  East  23rd  S. 


NEW  YORK 


Telephone  1099  Gramerey. 


xxxvn 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HENBY   B.   TUBNEB    COAL    GO 


COAL 
WOOD 


Foot  East  23d  Street  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  82  Gramercy 

Chas.  Griffith  Moses  &  Bro. 
Real  Estate 


157th  St.  and  Amsterdam  Ave.        NEW  YORK        141  Broadway 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


F.  L.  SLAZENGER 


All  requisites  for  Golf,  Tennis,  Cricket. 
Polo,  Squash,  Racquets,  Skating,  Curling, 
Lawn  Bowls,  Croquet,  Fencing,  Boxing, 
La  Crosse,  Ice  and  Field  Hockev, 
Football,  Rugbv  and  Association, 
Archery  and  all  Winter  Sports. 


8  WEST  28TH  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Bet.  Broadway  and  5th  Ave. 
London  Correspondence,  Slazenger  &  Sons,  Laurence,  Poultney  Hills,  E   C. 

Van   Kannel  Revolving  Door  Co. 


Revolving  doors  are  specified  by  all  the 
most  prominent  architects  and  all  the 
best  buildings  in  the  United  States  are 
using  revolving  doors.  Thev  are 
always  closed  and  will  soon  earn  their 
cost  in  fuel.  For  hotels,  office  build- 
ings, banks,  stores,  cafes,  restaurants, 
theatres  and  churches.  Mav  be  folded 
and  moved  aside  in  ten  seconds  and  be 
bolted  and  locked  as  any  other  door. 
Descriptive  circular  sent  free  on  appli- 
cation. 


524  East  134th  Street  New  York 


ADVBRTISEMBXTS. 


PIANOS  PIANOS 

BUY  FROM   RESPONSIBLE  MAKERS 

IOO  Pianos,  Leading  makers.  New  and  Slightly  Used 
Pianos  from  $25  up.  Interior  Piano  Player  Pianos 
$250  Up.      New  Pianos,  Easy   Payments. 

RICCA  &  SON 

Manufacturers,  Dealers  and  Buyers 

19  and  21  West  125th  Street  New  York 

BENJAMIN  DAVIS 

Galvanized  and  Black  Sheets,  Zinc  and  Solder 

Manufacturer  of 

Leader  and  Stove  Pipes,  Elbows 
and  Sheet  Metal  Specialties 


Sole  Eastern  Distributor  of  the  following  High  Grade 
Roofing  Plates:  "Merit"  Old  Style  and  Old  Method. 
"Quality"  Old  Method.  "Earnest"  Old  Style,  I.  C. 
"Defender." Boss  Steel  Box  Bands. 


182-190  Avenue  C  New  York 

Bet.  11th  and  12th  Sts.  Telephone  1053  Orchard 


ADVERTISEMENTS. xl 

WL.   ROLLNICK 
IMPORTING  TAILOR 


64  West  58th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Near  6th  Avenue 


LINDNER  &  BARTSCH 

Specialties  in 

Ladies'  Dressing  Sacques  and  Gowns 

Ladies'  Short  Skirts 

and  Infants'  Flannel  Wear 

24  to  34  University  Place  NEW  YORK 


Manufacturers  of 

FINE  FURS 


3-15  West  28th  St.,  bet.  Broadway  and  5th  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  5816  Madison  Square 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


O  [n]  [g]  E]  H  E]  E]  H 


JOHN  V.  SHAEFER,  JR.  &  Co. 


BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


9-13  East  59th  St. 


NEW  YORK 


E]  E]  O  0  E]  [g]  El  H 


ADrERTISEMENTS. xlii 

CHARLES  P.  FEST,   Pres.  H.  H.  TRUMB.aUER,  Secy,  and  Treas. 

FEST  BISCUIT  COMPANY 

HAVE  BAKED 

BISCUIT 

SINCE 

1877 

32d  Street  and  East  River  New  York 

PORT  MORRIS  PACKING  HOUSE 

WILLIAM  HOLSCHUH,  Prop'r. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

FINE    PROVISIONS 


686  East  134th  Street  New  York 

Telephone  231  Melrose 


x'ni 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Robert  McNeill 

GARRETT   GORDON 

LUMBER  AND  TIMBER 

Manufacturer 
and  Dealer  in 

White  Pine 
Whitewood 

North  Carolina 
Yellow  Pine 

VENEERS 

Spruoe 

Hemlock 

and  Importer  of 

Flooring 

Partitions 

Ceiling 

Roofing 

MEXICAN  MAHOGANY  LOGS 

HARDWOODS 

Mouldings,  Etc. 

Cor.  Southern  B'lVd  and  Lincoln  Ave. 

267-269  East  133d  St. 

405  East  48th  Street,        New  York 

New  York,    U.  S.  A. 

Telephone 

Call  5387-38th 

Tel.  4229  Melrose 

HUGH  KIERNAN 


PIANO  MOVER 


Pianos  Removed,  Boxed  or 
Shipped  City  or  Country. 
Mail  Orders  Promptly 
Attended  To. 


Office,  517  E.  134th  St.,  New  York 

One  Block  East  of  Third  Ave.  Bridge 

Residence  1001  East  136th  St. 

Tel.  Call  764  Melrose 


Jas.  T.  Pratt  &  Co. 

Dealers  in  and 
Exporters  of 

HARDWARE 

TOOLS  AND  SUPPLIES 

53  Fulton  St.,  cor.  Cliff,  New  York 
Telephone  852  John 


APrBRTISBMBXTS. xliv 

Edward  I^Ciirr^L  j3tc3:n,  Inc. 

Sole  Proprietor  of 

DE  HAAN'S  STEEL  PENS 
SILVER  SERIES  STEEL  PENS 

60  JOHN  STREET  NEW  YORK 


ESTABLISHED  1849 


E.  FOUGERA  &  CO 


Importers  of  French  and  English 


Pharmaceutical  Specialties 


90  Beekman  Street  New  York 


WM.    N.    LUTYE 

Dealer  in  Slack 

COOPERAGE  STOCK  AND  BARRELS 

of  Every  Description 

3,  4  and  5  East  Street  New  York 

Opposite  Grand  Street  Ferry  Telephone  117  Orchard 


ADVERTISBMEXTS. 


BRODY   8c  F"UKT 

Manufacturers  of 

LADIES'  AND  MISSES' 

CLOAKS  AND  SUITS 

60  and  62  West  15th  St.,  Bet.  5th  and  6th  Aves.  NEW   YORK 


NEWBY  &  EVANS  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Improved  Upright  Piano=Fortes 

Factory,  East  136th  Street  and  Southern    Boulevard 

NEW  YORK 


EUREKA  WASTE  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

SILK  WAISTS 

AND  SILK  SHIRT  WAIST  SUITS 

26  Waverlv  Place  NEW   YORK 

Telephone  4859  Spring- 


ADVERTISEMENTS.  xlvi 
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CHAS.  T.  JONES   I 

i  I 


GLOVES 
LINGERIE  WAISTS 


I 

HOSIERY  J 

I  ■ 

I 

I  5 

Q  232  Fifth  Avenue,  cor.  27th  Street  [] 

5  New  York  J 

8 

I 


xlvii  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CHAS.  ROSENBERG  &  SON 

Grille  and  Fret  Work 

Wood  Turnings  and  Brackets 
Columns,  and  Carved  and  Compo.  Caps 

250-258  East  139th  Street  New  York 

Telephone  1983  Melrose 
ESTABLISHED  1824 

Bridesman's  Seed  Warehouse 

RICKARDS  BROS.    Props 
Importers  and  Growers  of  High  Grade 

Seeds,  Bulbs,  Plants,  Etc. 

Telephone  4235  Gramercy 

37  East  19th  St.,  near  Broadway  New  York 


ADVERTISEMEXTS. xlviii 

J.  KAHN  G.  KAHN  SOL.  KAHX 

KAHN    BROS. 

Smelters  and  Refiners 

Dealers  in  all  kinds  of 

NEW  AND  OLD  METALS 


Telephone  884  and  1091  Gramercy 

Works,  517-529  East  19th  St.  Office,  525-529  East  19th  St. 

524-530  East  20th  St.  Between  Avenues  A  and  B 

NEW  YORK 


H.    SHAPIRO 

Manufacturer  of 

Oil  and  Gas  Stoves 

Stove  Pipes,  Elbows  and  Drums. 
Galvanized  and  Tin  Adjustable 
Elbows,  Galvanized  Leaders, 
Etc.  Plain,Stamped  and  Japanned 
Tinware 

Telephone    313    Orchard 

246-248  Cherry  Street  New  York 


xlix  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BIBAS  &   EISENSTAEDT 

INCORPORATED 

CRAVAT  MAKERS 
EXTRAORDINARY 

7  East  20th  Street  City  of  New  York 


E.  W.  Emery 

TAILOR  AUD  IMPORTER 
240  FIFTH  AVENUE 


28th    STREET    CORNER  vft„K 

SOUTH    WEST  mm§     Y0RK 


SCHILD     BROS, 

FUR  MERCHANTS 

9  West  20th  Street 

Telephone  583  Gramercy  Near  Fifth  Avenue 

Leipzig  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


E.  M.  PRITCHARD  &  SON  CO. 

WINDOW  FRAMES,  SASH 
DOORS,    BLINDS,    TRIM 

Inside  Sliding  Blinds,  etc. 
E.  M.  Pritchard's  Patent  Fire  Proof  Doors  and  Shutters 

138th  Street  and  Mott  Avenue  New  York 

SANATILE 

THE  MODERN  WALL  TILING 

For  Wainscots,   Bath  Rooms,  Kitchens 
Butlers'  Pantries,  Baths,  Nurseries 
Laundries,  Restaurants,  State-rooms 

THE  SANATILE  CO. 

24  East  22d  Street  New  York 


ADVBRTISEMEXTS. 


WHITEHEAD  &  ASIEL 

Manufacturer  of 

Infants'  Long  Slips 

Short    Dresses,    Long    Skirts,    Short     Skirts 
Colored  Dresses,  Guimpes 


PILLOW  SHAMS 

24  to  30  University  Place  New  York 

Cor.  9th  St.,  One  Block  West  of  Broadway 

Telephone  Connection  Established  1856 

Cable  address,  "Piano- Forte, "  New  York 

DAVID  H.  SCHMIDT 

Manufacturer  of 

Grand        Upright        Square 

Piano-Forte  Hammers 

Importer  of  German  Felts  Player  Piano  Hammers  a  Specialty 

667-683  East  163d  Street  New  York 


IDl  BRTISBMENTS. 


John  C.  Rodders 


CONTRACTOR 

$        $        $ 


1929  Amsterdam  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


Telephone  1760  Audubon 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Bed  Box 


For  Women's  Hats,  Shoes  or  other  light  articles.      As 
its  name  implies,  it  belongs  under  a  bed.     Light  frame 

covered  with  denim, 
creton,  etc.,  has  two 
hinged  covers. 

Castors  on  each 
corner  and  one  more 
prominent  in  the  cen- 
ter, so  that  you  can 
spin  it  to  reach  either 
opening. 

Price  $10 


Size  34  in.  x  34  in .  x  9%  in.     Very  handy. 


INNOVATION  TRUNK  COMPANY 

327  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Ash  for  our  Catalogue 


The  Laffargue  Co.,  Inc 


PIANOS 


PLAYER  PIANOS 


Office,  Factory  and  Warerooms 
134th  St.  and  Southern  Boulevard  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  201  Harlem,  1634  Melrose 
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Sanatorium  (gabrifla.    Aotrnnoarka. 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  risinsr  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive,  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal''  to  San  itorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minu'es'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Postoffice,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY   COMMITTEE. 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  W.  Seward  Webb,  M.  D..  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb.  Paul  Smith.  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton. 
David  McClure.  Mrs-  David  McClure.  Mrs.  H.  Walter  Webb.  Miss  Annie  Leary,  Mrs.  John  Kelly.  Mrs.  Morgan  J 
O'Brien.  Mrs.  DeVilliers  Hoard,  Thomas  B.  Cotter.  W.  Bourke  Cochran,  W.  E.  Kerin,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ryan.  Mis> 
K.  G.  Broderick,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hamilton,  John  F.  O'Brien,  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  Thomas  F.  Conway,  Mrs.  J-  G.  Agar, 
Mrs.  W.  R.  Grace,  Edward  Eyre,  John  T.  McDonough,  H.   D.  Stevens. 

The  medical  service  has  been  of  late  completely  reorganized.  Our  Advisory  Medical  Star!  is  composed  of 
Dr.  Martin  Burke.  147  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York ;  Dr.  Constantine  Maguire.  120  E.  60th  St..  New  York :  Dr.  Alex- 
ander A.  Smith.  40  W.  47th  St..  New  York;  Dr.  Francis  J.  Quinlan.  33  W.  4Sth  St..  New  York:  Dr.  John  E.  Stillwell. 
9W.  49th  St.,  New  York;  Dr.  Wm.  T  McMannis,  320  W.  45th  St..  New  York;  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  16  W.  95th  St..  New 
York;  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh.  110  W.  74th  St..  New  York;  Dr.  Henry  Furness,  Malone.  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  James  D.Spencer, 
Watertown.  N.  Y.;  Lawrence  E    Flick.  736  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

House  Physician.  H.  J.  Blankemeyer,  M.  D.  Assistant  House  Physician,  M.  Topham,  M .  D 
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Beautiful    Things. 

By  A  Sister  of  Mercy. 

Beautiful  mountains  towering  high, 

Lifting  your  brows  to  God, 
Beautiful  forests  clad  in  green, 
Beautiful  flower-decked  sod. 

Beautiful  rivers  flowing  on 

Swift  to  the  boundless  sea, 

Singing  the  praise  of  God  the  while. 
Flowing  so  merrily. 

Beautiful  ocean  gleaming  bright, 
Ocean  whose  azure  wave 

Tells  us  of  God,  His  boundless  love — 
Heaven  beyond  the  grave. 

Beautiful  flowers  giving  up 
Perfume  and  beauty  sweet, 

All  you  have  from  the  Master's  hand 
Back  again  to  His  feet. 

Beautiful  birds  with  downy  wings. 

Singing  to  God  fore'er. 
Winter  and  summer  hymns  of  praise. 

Glad  as  your  native  air. 

Beautiful  rain,  beautiful  dew. 

Beautiful  things  of  eaith. 
Well  do  you  all  give  praise  to  God. 

True  to  your  heavenly  birth. 

Why  is  the  love  of  men  so  weak? 

Why  arc  men's  hearts  so  cold"' 
Ready  to  leave  God's  love  for  e'en 

Earthly  pleasures  or  gold? 

Beautiful  things  of  earth,  you  shame 
\Y<  >rship  and  love  and  praise 

E'en  from  the  coldest,  hardest  hearts. 
Won  by  your  heavenward  gaze. 

AW'  have  been  bought  by  Him,  vet  you 

Lessons  the  best  have  taught : 
Deep  in  our  hearts  we'll  let  them  rest, 
There  into  deeds  be  wrought. 
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When  Love  Found  Out  a  Way 


By   Kate   Brewer. 


UST  above  the  steep  rock  known  as  "Devil's  Rock"  stood  a 
huge  pine  tree.  Many  years  it  had  stood  there  and  looked 
down  on  the  silver  lake.  Many  years  had  it  dropped  its 
needles  on  the  ground  till  they  had  made  a  soft,  thick, 
fragrant  carpet.  It  had  been  a  large,  strong  tree  many 
years  before  the  Saranacs  were  divided,  and  had  looked 
over  the  water  to  see  the  canoes  gathered  for  many  a 
festivity.  Many  sights  had  the  old  tree  seen  and  some  had 
made  it  shiver  through  all  its  branches.  Often,  when  mem- 
bers of  the  divided  tribe  had  met,  had  the  earth  beneath  it  been  dyed  red 
with  blood  shed  in  hot  anger. 

But  there  were  no  war  cries  on  this  still  day :  not  a  sound  broke  the 
stillness,  save  the  gentle  washing  of  the  water  against  the  steep  sides  of 
the  rock,  and  yet  the  old  tree  was  waiting.  Silent,  motionless,  grand, 
it  waited. 

Presently  through  the  stillness  sounded  the  lightest  footfall  on  the 
carpet  of  needles  and  a  tall,  straight  Indian  girl  came  into  view,  looking 
from  side  to  side,  as  though  expecting  to  see  some  one  or  something. 
Finding  the  spot  deserted  she  seated  herself  under  the  tree  and  leaned 
her  smooth  dark  head  gainst  the  old  trunk.  Then  indeed  the  old  tree 
was  happy  and  spread  out  its  branches  lovingly  above  her. 

The  sun's  rays  were  already  coming  aslant  through  the  trees,  when 
a  canoe  shot  into  sight  from  around  a  bend  in  the  shore.  The  girl  was 
instantly  on  her  feet  and  waved  her  slim  brown  hand  to  the  occupant 
of  the  little  boat.  Quickly  and  noiselessly  the  brave  paddled  along, 
keeping  close  in  the  shadows  along  the  bank.  There  seems  to  be  hardly 
a  landing  place,  but  Howling  Wind  knows  the  bank  and  soon  the  canoe 
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ip  under  some  overhanging  bushes  and  a  :        steps  bring  him 

ting  Winowah. 

>wah  has  waited  for  thee."  said  the  girl,  "and  feared  lest  mis- 

d  come  close  on  thy  track. 

ortune  comes   not  to   Howling  Wind."   answered   the   young 

stretched  himself  on  the  soft  pine  needles  at  her  feet  and  gazed 

ice  above  him. 


A       WOE  SHOT     NTO  SIGHT 


•v 


replied  the  «irl  slowlv.  in  the  soft  monotone  of  her  n 


J 


ach  difficulty  in  stealing  away  today  and  I  fear  1  am  being  watched. 
father  should  take  thee — "     She  stopped  speaking  and  shuddered 
thought  of  what  might  happen  in  that  ca- 
Vhv  should  Howling  Wind  fear"     Can  he  not  choose  whom  he 


"  she  answered,  "and  yet  here  are  maidens,  comely  maidens 

n  tribe,  who  would  go  with  him.    Winowah's  heart  aches,  but  she 

rs  for  her  brave,  and  this  is  the  last  time  to  me 

Howling  Wind  rose  quickly  and  seated  himself  beside  her.  looking 

smilingly  into  her  sombre  face.     Seeing  there  no  gleam  of  light,  but  only 

apprehension  and  grief,  he  clasped  his  hands  and  laid  them  gently  in 


forest  lea:'::-. 

"See,   Winowah,  Howling  Wind  belongs  to  thee  only. 

thou  have  him  to  do?" 

The  girl  made  no  reply,  but  laid  both  of  her  hands  on  the 
in  her  lap  and  looked  sadly  at  him. 

"Come,  most  beautiful  of  ail  maidens.**  he  said,  "ere  the 
let  us  be  gone.     M  U  take  thee  safely  to  mv  own 


WINOWAH. 

there  all  is  ready  for  \\  in<  wah.     There  are  -   ft   -kins    >n  the  floor  of  the 
cabin  and  many  vessels  there   for  her.     C   n 

But  the   girl  was  not  lis!   ning  to  him;  her  ras   '  ent    slightly 

forward  and  her  ear  turned  in  the  direction  from  whence  she  ha 
Quickly   she  laid   her  hand  on  his  mouth,   to   still    -  - 

speak,  and  pointed  to  the  canoe.     Howling  V.  noiseless 

his  feet,  but  it  was  Half  a    I    :en  swarth;    fig  ires  si   pped  round 
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him  and  pinioned  his  arms.  It  was  all  done  so  quickly,  so  noiselessly, 
that  Winowah  found  herself  walking  swiftly  along  through  the  forest 
before  she  well  realized  what  had  happened.  She  was  not  bound,  but  a 
well-armed  Indian  walked  on  either  side  of  her.  Indeed  the  precaution 
was  unnecessary,  for  she  had  no  wish  to  escape.  Her  lover  was  going 
to  certain  death,  how  horrible  a  death  she  did  not  know,  and  she— she 
would  go  with  him  to  the  end,  and  if  they  let  her  live  after  him — there 
was  always  the  friendly  lake  for  her,  so  they  could  go  together  to  the 
"Happy  Hunting  Grounds." 

These  were  the  thoughts  which  passed  rapidly  through  her  mind  as 
she  walked  through  the  silent  forest  where  the  moccasined  feet  of  the 
little  company  made  no  noise. 

Arriving  in  the  village,  the  tribe  was  seen  to  be  gathered  around  a 
blazing  fire  which  made  the  moonlight  pale.  The  girl  shuddered  as  she 
came  into  the  firelight,  for  she  pictured  her  lover  slowly  burning  while 
she  was  compelled  to  look  on. 

Listen !  Someone  is  speaking !  She  pulled  herself  together,  with 
a  start,  as  she  realized  her  father,  the  chief,  was  addressing  his  people. 

"See,"  the  old  man  said,  "this  is  a  son  of  the  lower  Saranac  tribe, 
our  enemies,  and  he  has  tried  to  steal  my  daughter  from  among  us.  How 
shall  he  meet  his  death?" 

There  was  silence  for  the  space  of  a  minute,  then  an  old  man  stepped 
forward  and  said  : 

"Our  chief  is  a  brave  man.     It  is  for  him  to  say." 

Silence  again  fell  on  the  people.  The  chief  passed  his  hand  across 
his  brow  and  then,  without  looking  at  the  girl,  lifted  bis  right  hand 
and  spoke : 

"Very  wrong  it  is  to  select  for  a  husband  a  man  of  an  unfriendly 
tribe,  but  we  must  look  for  falseness,  since  falseness  it  was  which  caused 
the  division  of  the  once  mighty  tribe  of  the  Saranacs.  Howling  Wind 
shall  die  by  the  hatchet  and  Winowah  it  shall  be  who  shall  cleave  his 
skull." 

For  one  moment  Winowah  stood  as  though  struck  a  terrible  blow, 
then  raised  her  head,  and  with  one  glance  at  her  lover  as  he  stood  bound 
fast,  she  stepped  into  the  light  cast  by  the  blazing  fire.  Proudly  she  bore 
herself,  as  became  a  chief's  daughter,  and  there  were  many  admiring 
glances  cast  on  her  as,  unwaveringly,  she  received  the  hatchet  from  her 
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father's  hand.  Surprise  was  written  on  the  faces  of  the  tribe  as  she 
walked  to  where  her  lover  stood  a  little  apart,  with  his  hands  bound 
behind  him.  Lifting"  the  hatchet  firmly  in  her  hand  she  brought  it  down — 
on  the  cords  which  bound  her  lover's  hands,  severing-  them  cleanly. 

Before  the  astonished  tribe 
had  realized  that  instead  of  a 
broken  heap,  there  was  an  empty 
space  where  the  captive  had  stood, 
Howling-  Wind  and  Winowah 
were  deep  in  the  forest,  running 
noiselessly,  Winowah  leading  the 
way,  till  they  turned  off  the  trail 
and  crouched  in  a  shallow  cleft  of 
rock  hidden  by  bushes. 

Silence  ceased  to  reign  in  the 
forest.  There  were  cries  and 
torches  and  much  passing.  Fin- 
allv.  when  the  sounds  had  gone 
beyond  them,  Winowah,  grasping 
her  lover's  hand,  led  him  by  a  cir- 
cuitous route  to  where  his  canoe 
was   stiil   hidden   in   the  bushes. 

Softly  thev  pushed  off  and 
paddled  in  the  shadows  of  the 
shore,  making  for  the  lower  lake. 
When  they  had  gone  in  silence  far 
from  the  noise  of  search  they 
Moated  out  into  the  middle  of  the 
silver  lake.  The  round  moon 
shone  down  on  them  and  the  night 
winds  whispered  to  them  softly  as 
cabin  was  waiting  with  the  soft  skins 
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they  floated  on  to  where  the  little 
on  the  floor. 


If  you  want  to  be  strong  in  trial,  don't  forget  to  pray  when  you  are 
prosperous. — Anon. 
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A  Surgeon-Hero  of  Tuberculosis. 

By  James  J.  Walsh,,  M.D,  Ph.D..,  LX.D. 

HYSICIAXS  have  not  been  spared  by  the  great  white  plague, 
but  indeed  have  been  somewhat  more  frequently  the  victims 
than  other  classes  of  the  community.  Their  occupation  has 
brought  them  in  intimate  contact  with  tuberculous  patients, 
and  their  exacting  work  has  only  too  often  predisposed  them 
to  infection.  It  is  not  surprising  then  that  surgeons  also 
should  have  suffered  rather  often  from  the  disease,  and 
some  of  them  are  among  the  heroes  of  tuberculosis,  for  they 
have  bravely  struggled  on  and  have  none  good  work  in  spite 
of  the  serious  drain  upon  their  energies  of  advancing  disease.  A  typical 
example  of  this  is  the  famous  French  surgeon  Dupuytren,  who  probably 
accomplished  more  surgical  work  than  any  other  of  his  generation  or  per- 
haps of  any  other  generation,  yet  who  had  to  do  it  with  the  dread  spectre 
of  tuberculosis  hanging  over  him.  He  was  not  only  a  great  surgeon  but  a 
distinguished  anatomist.  It  is  after  him  that  the  anatomical  museum  of 
the  School  of  Medicine  of  The  University  of  Paris  is  named.  One  of  the 
sights  of  the  French  capital  for  scientific  visitors  is  this  Musee  Dupuytren, 
just  off  the  Rue  de  l'Fcole  de  Medicine,  in  the  old  refectory  of  the 
Monastery  of  the  Cordeliers  in  Paris.  The  building  is  famous  for  having 
been  the  meeting  place  of  the  Club  of  the  Cordeliers.  There  seems  some- 
thing not  entirely  unsuitable  in  the  gruesomeness  of  this  anatomical  mus- 
eum in  the  old  halls  where  such  blood-thirsty  revolutionaries  as  Marat. 
Danton  and  Desmoulins  used  to  meet,  and  from  which  they  edited  their 
organ,  Le  Vieux  Cordelier. 

Dupuytren  was  born  of  very  poor  parents  in  a  little  country  place. 
The  family  was  so  poor  indeed  that  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible 
for  them  to  have  given  him  an  education,  but  through  the  charity  of 
neighbors  he  received  the  opportunity  to  go  to  the  College  de  la  Marche. 
How  well  he  took  advantage  of  this  good  fortune  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  he  graduated  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen.  It  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  for  him  to  proceed  with  the  medical  education  that 
he  desired,  only  that  immediately  after  i is  graduation,  in  a  competition 
at  the  Medical  School  of  Paris,  lie  received  the  appointment  of  prosector 
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in  anatomy.  Working  one's  way  through  a  university  is  not  nearly  so 
modern  as  most  people  think  it.  Dupuytren's  winning  of  the  prosector- 
ship  was  the  beginning  of  a  great  career  in  medicine.  His  early  studies 
were  directed  more  to  morbid  than  to  normal  anatomy,  and  he  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  best  informed  of  the  younger  generation  of 
medical  men  in  Paris  in  both  these  subject-. 

When  he  was  not  yet  twenty-seven  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Assistant  Surgeon  at  the  Hotel  Dieu.  His  diligence,  his  manifest  interest, 
his  care  for  his  patients  of  all  classes,  his  utter  disregard  for  his  own 
convenience  stood  him  in  good  stead  here  and  not  only  made  him  extreme- 
ly popular  among  the  patients  but  gave  him  a  great  reputation  among 
his  colleagues.  Eight  years  after  this  appointment  to  the  Hotel  Dieu  he 
succeeded  Sabbatier  in  the  chair  of  Clinical  Surgery  at  the  Paris  School 
of  Medicine  and  then  began  a  great  teaching  career.  Four  years  later  he 
received  the  appointment  to  the  chair  of  Clinical  Surgery,  and  when  he 
was  just  past  forty  he  became  head  surgeon  at  the  Hotel  Dieu. 

From  this  on  his  days  and  hours  were  filled  with  the  most  manifold 
duties.  He  visited  the  Hotel  Dieu  as  a  rule  every  morning  and  evening 
of  his  life.  At  each  visit  he  performed  several  operations,  and  after  a 
tune  throngs  of  students  crowded  to  the  lectures  which  he  gave  in  con- 
nection with  his  operations.  The  scientific  story  of  these  years  has  been 
told  in  his  clinical  lectures  on  surgery,  delivered  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  which 
show  him  to  have  been  a  thoroughly  practical  and  ingenious  surgeon,  not 
only  ready  and  willing  to  do  everything  for  his  patients,  but  ready  to 
adapt  and  adopt  the  suggestions  of  others  provided  only  he  could  help 
his  patients.  Some  of  his  observations  are  very  acute  and  are  quite  bev<  >m] 
his  time. 

Besides  his  operations,  however,  he  personally  attended  to  a  large 
outdoor  service,  seeing  the  important  dispensary  cases,  as  we  call  them 
now,  every  day  and  often  devoting  as  much  time  to  them  as  to  his  house 
cases.  One  would  think  that  he  could  not  have  time  for  the  exigencies  of 
an  extensive  private  practice.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  he  had  one 
of  the  largest  private  practices  of  any  surgeon  in  history,  certainly  one 
of  the  largest  of  modern  times.  The  best  proof  of  it  is  that  by  his  inde- 
fatigable activity  he  amassed  a  fortune  of  $1,500,000,  which  was  obtained 
from  his  practice  alone,  and  was  not  secured  front  lucky  speculation  or 
any  of  the  other  means  that  usually  help  to  build  up  such  a  fortune. 
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Knowing  all  this  of  the  man,  one  can  scared;-  understand  where 
he  found  the  time  to  do  other  things ;  yet  his  life  is  full  of  other  things. 
He  was  an  inspector  of  the  French  University  and  did  much  for  French 
education.  This  was  no  sinecure  in  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  when  the  disturbed  state  of  things  political  in  France  was 
reflected  also  in  the  educational  world  and  educational  matters  were  seri- 
ously disturbed.  Besides  Dupuytren  was  the  first  surgeon  to  the  King, 
a  post  that  took  some  precious  time  away  from  him.  How  with  all  this 
he  found  time  to  write  his  books  on  surgery  is  difficult  to  understand,  and 
yet  his  treatise  on  gunshot  wounds  and  other  monographs  are  valuable 
contributions  to  the  science  and  art  of  surgery.  He  invented  several  new 
surgical  instruments,  modified  many  old  methods  of  procedure  in  surgery 
so  as  to  make  them  more  applicable  to  modern  conditions  in  hospitals  and 
in  general  was  remarkable  for  his  dexterity,  his  thorough  coolness  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  difficult  crisis  of  operative  work  and  his  readiness  of 
suggestion  at  difficult  moments.  His  presence  of  mind  was  often  com- 
mented upon,  and  it  is  said  that  his  cold  and  reserved  disposition,  which 
kept  him  from  making  many  friends,  was  another  manifestation  of  that 
perfect  self-control,  which  enabled  him  at  all  times  to  keep  himself  in 
hand  and  to  put  forth  his  best  efforts  in  spite  of  untoward  circumstances. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  man  who  accomplished  all  this  in 
life  could  have  been  a  sufferer  from  tuberculosis.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  signs  of  consumption  developed  in  his  early  manhood,  and  he 
kept  fighting  the  disease  on  until  the  end.  He  lived  to  be  fifty-eight  years 
of  age,  and  though  two  years  before  his  death  he  suffered,  from  a  slight 
stroke  of  apoplexy,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  tubercle  in 
his  brain,  he  continued  in  practice  almost  until  the  day  of  his  death.  He 
is  one  of  the  most  typical  examples  in  history  of  tin1  fact  that  tuberculosis 
takes  the  quitters  but  is  not  able  to  wage  battle  with  the  man  who  will  not 
give  in  but  who  continues  his  work  in  spite  of  all  manner  of  discourage- 
ment. Few  men  have  been  as  much  handicapped  in  the  race  for  success 
in  life  as  the  poor  boy  who  owed  his  early  education  to  charity  and  the 
opportunity  for  his  medical  studies  to  the  winning  of  what  was  practically 
a  scholarship,  and  whose  only  inheritance  from  his  family  was  a  consti- 
tution undermined  by  tuberculosis.  Yet  he  made  himself  one  of  the 
greatest  surgeons  of  all  time,  and  that  not  by  transcending  genius  but  by 
his  power  to  work,  which  is  after  all  the  highest  expression  i^i  talent. 


THE  VISION  OF  THE  BIRCHES. 
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Boyhood  Adventures  in  the  Adirondack^. 

4-— A  TRIP  TO  THE  CENTER  OF  THE  EARTH. 
By  Harry  V.  Radford. 

[The  fourth  story  of  the  series  composed  during  Mr.  Radford's  own  boyhood.  In  this, 
for  variety,  fiction  substitutes  fact.  Originallv  published  in  May,  1^93  in  the  Fordham 
Monthly,  of  Fordham  University  ] 


HERE  is  at  Hammondville,  in  Essex  County,  near  the  eastern 
border  of  the  Adirondack^,  an  iron  mine  that  has  been 
opened  many  years  and  is  frequently  visited  by  tourists.  It 
has  been  excavated  to  a  great  depth,  and  seems  to  penetrate 
the  very  bowels  of  the  earth.  When  I  visited  this  wonder- 
ful mine  last  summer,  and  was  taken  by  a  swarthy  guide, 
earrying  a  dingy  lantern,  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  interior 
of  our  planet.  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  utter  strange- 
ness of  the  gloomy  underworld.  At  times  my  guide  earried 
me  upon  his  back,  and  at  times  I  descended  long  ladders,  hand  over  hand, 
with  no  other  light  to  guide  my  steps  than  the  faint  glimmer  of  a  torch 
that  often  was  so  far  in  advance  of  me  as  to  give  little  aid.  Stumbling 
about  in  this  queer  inner-chamber  of  a  world,  strange  thoughts  were  sug- 
gested ;  and  when  I  returned  to  the  light  of  day  these  thoughts  did  not 
depart.  In  fact,  they  remained  with  me  all  through  the  summer,  and  very 
often,  in  idle  moments,  as  1  sat  holding  a  listless  fishing-rod  above  some 
shadowy  pool,  or  strolled  barefooted  along  the  warm,  sandy  road.  I 
would  find  myself  pondering  the  old  theme,  and  turning  again  and  again 
the  question  of  how  the  real  center  of  the  earth  looked  and  whether  there 
were,  or  could  be,  any  living  beings  there. 

One  dav  as  I  sat  in  the  orchard  listening  to  the  birds  singing  1 
became  drowsv,  and  was  soon  wrapped  in  the  beautiful  garment  of  a 
dreamy  sleep.  I  dreamt  that  1  was  in  a  great  land  of  rocks.  Here  and 
there  a  tree  was  visible,  but  all  else  had  a  dreary  aspect.  As  I  wandered 
to  and  fro  in  this  rocky  desert,  I  saw  many  gloomy  caves;  and  as  I  was 
about  to  enter  one,  I  spied  an  old,  gray-haired  man  sitting  near  the  en- 
trance on  a  block  of  stone.     He  was  short  and  stout,  and  was  so  muffled 
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up  on  account  of  the  intense  cold  that  at  first  I  took  him  for  a  bundle  of 
furs.  When  !  discovered  that  it  was  a  man  I  drew  back;  but  he  arose 
and.  coming  toward  me,  smilingly  told  me  not  to  be  afraid.  Then  I  asked 
him  wh<>  he  was,  and  answering  he  said  that  he  was  called  Eremita. 

To  which  1  said:  "You  say  you  are  called  Eremita.  Pray  tell  me  who 
calls  you  thtts,  for  I  can  see  no  one  in  all  this  dreary  region/3 

And  he  answered,  "The  people  who  live  in  the  center  of  the  earth 
have  so  named  me.  Would  von  like  me  to  take  you  there,  and  -how  yon 
all  the  wonderful  things  concealed  beneath  this  crust  which  men  call  the 
surface  of  the  earth?" 

"Yes!''     I  answered  excitedly. 

'*(  hi  the  morrow,  then.'*  he  said. 

We  thereupon  entered  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  where,  having  supped 
<>f  goat's  rlesh  and  milk,  we  went  to  re>t  on  a  heap  of  fir  branches. 

Xext  morning"  early  I  was  awake,  and  hopping  to  my  feet  I  peered 
around  for  my  companion,  but  he  was  gone.  I  waited  anxiously  for 
about  ten  minutes,  and  was  about  to  call  out,  when  T  heard  a  low  chuckle 
and  the  words.  "Won't  he  be  glad!"' 

Looking-  up,  I  perceived  my  longed-for  friend  coming  toward  me 
with  a  nice  breakfast  neatly  arranged  upon  a  thin  piece  of  stone. 

When  I  had  finished  eating,  he  took  an  oil  torch  from  an  angle  of 
the  cave  and  beckoned  me  to  follow.  He  led  me  to  a  large  square  stone 
that  had  previously  attracted  my  attention,  and  lifted  it  up.  To  my 
great  surprise  there  was  a  round  hole  beneath,  about  three  feet  in 
diameter.  As  I  peered  down  into  its  dark  depths,  I  could  see  that  as  far 
as  the  eye  lent  sight  it  gradually  widened.  1  drew  back  in  fear  as  I  beheld 
the  great  abyss. 

My  guide  then  loosened  a  great  coil  of  rope,  by  far  the  longest  that  1 
had  ever  seen,  and  looked  at  me  inquiringly. 

"I  dare  not  go,"  was  my  answer. 

But  when  lie  -neered,  and  said  in  a  disgusted  manner.  "Coward."  1 
wheeled  about,  and  quickly  said.  "T    will  go." 

Then  tying  the  rope  around  his  body,  he  fastened  the  other  end  to 
a  piece  of  projecting  rock  and  told  me  to  do  the  same  with  another  great 
coil  of  rope  that  lay  near.  We  started  ro  descend,  letting  the  rope  slowly 
glide  through  our  hands. 
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After  we  had  gone  flown  about  one  thousand  miles  through  perfect 
darkness,  which  occupied  nearly  an  hour,  suddenly  lie  exclaimed.  "We 
have  reached  it !" 

"Reached  what?     Not  the  center  of  the  earth?" 

"No,"  he  said,  "the  rock,  the  Hat  rock."  In  a  moment  I  felt  myself 
on  so1  id  ground  one 2  more. 

Eremita  then  lighted  the  torch,  and  I  saw  in  front  of  me  a  large, 
smooth,  flat  rock,  which  proved  to  be  the  entrance  of  a  tunnel  which 
descended  spirally  to  the  center  of  the  earth.  Round  and  round,  down, 
down  we  went,  until  at  last  we  burst  out  into  a  mammoth  underground 
world,  wrapped  in  perpetual  gloom. 

Then  my  companion  whistled  a  strange  yet  charming  tune,  and  soon 
two  coal-black  horses  came  out  of  the  darkness,  up  to  the  place  where 
we  were  standing.  The}'  had  no  eyes,  strange  to  say,  probably  on  account 
of  the  little  use  they  could  make  of  them.  Both  horses  were  bridled  and 
saddled,  and  belonged  to  the  underground  friends  of  my  guide.  We 
mounted,  and  he  whistled  again,  but  tin's  time  softer  and  more  sweetly. 
The  horses  darted  off  with  the  rapidity  of  an  arrow  shot  from  the  bow, 
bearing  us  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  dark  country. 

After  riding  about  three  hours  we  came  to  a  small  village,  composed 
only  of  gardens  and  bowers,  where  by  the  aid  of  our  torch  I  was  able  to 
discern  the  form  and  dress  of  these  curious  inhabitants  of  the  Region  of 
Gloom.  I  found  that  in  habits,  dress  and  feature  they  were  not  very 
different  from  us,  except  that,  like  the  horses,  they  were  of  a  coal-black 
complexion,  and  had  no  eyes. 

Eremita  brought  me  to  the  garden  of  the  owner  of  the  horses — for 
they  have  no  houses  there.  He  welcomed  us  kindly,  and,  after  providing 
us  with  a  generous  lunch,  led  us  to  the  arbor  of  trees  joined  with  netted 
vines,  beneath  which  we  could  rest,  enjoying  the  perfume  of  the  roses 
and  other  Mowers  in  his  garden.  The  bark  of  the  trees,  the  leaves,  the 
flowers — all  vegetation,  in  fact — were  black,  like  jet,  and  not  nearly  so 
beautiful  as  our  own  green  trees  and  fields.  Yet  the  odors  of  the  flowers 
were  delicious,  and,  somewhere  near,  my  ear  could  detect  the  tinkling 
of  water  and  the  splashing  of  a  fountain,  though  T  could  not  see  it. 

As  I  sat  beside  my  friend,  after  our  host  had  left  us,  we  talked 
together  long  and  freely,  as  though  we  bad  been  acquainted  for  years,  and 
he  told  me  the  strange  story  of  his  life. 
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"I  was  born  in  England,"  Eremita  said,  "and  when  I  was  fifteen  I 
went  to  sea.  In  a  storm  I  was  wrecked  off  the  coast  of  Africa,  but 
managed  to  reach  the  shore.  I  had  scarcely  crawled  upon  the  bank  when 
I  was  seized  by  a  party  of  natives  and  carried  far  inland.  After  being 
a  prisoner  for  many  years  1  managed  to  escape  to  the  rocky  land  above 
us,  which  is  part  of  a  high,  wind-swept  plateau  among  the  mountains,  and 
perhaps  the  coldest  place  in  Africa.  Wandering  about,  I  chanced  upon 
the  cave  that  led  us  to  this  underground  world.  The  people  received  me 
kindly,  and  wished  me  to  stay  with  them.  Rut  I  longed  for  the  glorious 
sunlight,  and  refused  their  kind  invitation.  However,  I  made  the  upper 
cave  my  dwelling,  and  came  down  very  often  to  see  my  subterranean 
friends." 

He  ceased  his  story  abruptly,  arose,  walked  behind  me  and  began  to 
tickle  my  neck.  Alarmed  at  this  strange  proceeding,  I  wheeled  about 
like  lightning,  when — thump!  my  head  came  in  contact  with  a  tree,  and 
I  fell  to  the  ground  dazed.  When  I  came  to,  all  about  me  was  brilliant 
with  light ;  and  opening  my  eyes  wide,  I  found  myself  still  sitting  in  the 
orchard — or  rather,  reclining  beneath  a  tree, — the  sun  shining  joyously 
overhead  and  the  birds  still  singing  their  sweet  melodies  amid  the 
branches.  Reaching  involuntarily  toward  my  neck,  I  found  that  a  harm- 
less caterpillar,  which  had  fallen  from  the  tree,  was  crawling  complacently 
along  my  collar  band. 


The  man  who  is  weakened  in  well-doing  by  the  ingratitude  of  others 
is  serving  God  on  a  salary  basis. — The  Power  of  Truth. 


Diogenes  being  asked,  "The  biting  of  which  beast  is  the  most  danger- 
ous?" answered,  "If  you  mean  wild  beasts,  'tis  slanderers;  if  tame  ones, 
the  flatterers." 


If  we  but  did  know  the  precious  treasure  that  is  hidden  in  infirmities 
we  should  receive  them  with  the  same  joy  with  which  we  receive  the 
greatest  benefits,  and  we  should  support  them  without  lamentation  and 
without  ever  giving  any  signs  of  being  troubled. 


THE  BEST  KEPT  GROUNDS  RELAPSE  TO  A  STATE  OF  NATURE." 
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Winter    Neighbors. 

By  John  Burroughs. 


HE  country  is  more  of  a  wilderness,  more  of  a  wild  solitude, 
in  the  winter  than  in  the  summer.  The  wild  comes  out.  The 
urban,  the  cultivated,  is  hidden  or  negatived.  You  shall 
hardly  know  a  good  field  from  a  poor,  a  meadow  from  a 
pasture,  a  park  from  a  forest.  Lines  and  boundaries  are 
disregarded ;  g"ates  and  bar-ways  are  unclosed  ;  man  lets  go 
his  hold  upon  the  earth;  title-deeds  are  deep  buried  beneath 
the  snow ;  the  best-kept  grounds  relapse  to  a  state  of  nature ; 
under  the  pressure  of  the  cold,  all  the  wild  creatures 
become  outlaws,  and  roam  abroad  beyond  their  usual  haunts.  The 
partridge  conies  to  the  orchard  for  buds  ;  the  rabbit  comes  to  the 
garden  and  lawn;  the  crows  and  jays  come  to  the  ash-heap  and 
corncrib,  the  snow  buntings  to  the  stack  and  to  the  barnyard;  the  spar- 
rows pilfer  from  the  domestic  fowls ;  the  pine  grosbeak  comes  down  from 
the  north  and  shears  your  maples  of  their  buds  ;  and  the  fox  prowls  about 
your  premises  at  night;  and  the  red  squirrels  find  your  grain  in  the  barn 
or  steal  the  butternuts  from  your  attic.  In  fact,  winter,  like  some  great 
calamity,  changes  the  status  of  most  creatures  and  sets  them  adrift. 
Winter,  like  poverty,  makes  us  acquainted  with  strange  bedfellows. 

For  my  part,  my  nearest  approach  to  a  strange  bedfellow7  is  the  little 
gray  rabbit  that  has  taken  up  her  abode  under  my  stud}-  floor.  As  she 
spends  the  day  here  and  is  out  larking  at  night,  she  is  not  much  of  a  bed- 
fellow, after  all.  It  is  probable  that  I  disturb  her  slumbers  more  than  she 
does  mine.  I  think  she  is  some  support  to  me  under  there, — a  silent,  wide- 
eyed  witness  and  backer;  a  type  of  the  gentle  and  harmless  in  savage 
nature.  She  has  no  sagacity  to  give  me  or  lend  me,  but  that  soft,  nimble 
foot  of  hers,  and  that  touch  as  of  cotton  wherever  she  goes,  arc  worthy 
of  emulation.  1  think  I  can  feel  her  good-will  through  the  floor,  and  I 
hope  she  can  mine.  When  I  have  a  happy  thought,  I  imagine  her  ears 
twitch,  especially  when  I  think  of  the  sweet  apple  I  will  place  by  her  door- 
way at  night.  1  wonder  if  that  fox  chanced  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  her  the 
other  night  when  lie  stealthily  leaped  over  the  fence  near  by  and  walked 
along  between  the  stud}-  and  the  house?  How  clearly  one  could  read  that 
it  was  not  a  little  dox  that  had  passed  there!     There  was  something  fur- 
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tive  in  the  track;  it  shied  off  away  from  the  house  and  around  it,  as  if 
eyeing  it  suspiciously ;  and  then  it  had  the  caution  and  deliberation  of  the 
fox, — bold,  bold,  but  not  too  bold ;  wariness  was  in  every  footprint.  If  it 
had  been  a  little  dog  that  had  chanced  to  wander  that  way,  when  he 
crossed  my  path  he  would  have  followed  it  up  to  the  barn  and  have  gone 
smelling  around  for  a  bone;  but  this  sharp,  cautious  track  held  straight 
across  all  others,  keeping  five  or  six  rods  from  the  house,  up  the  hill, 
across  the  highway  toward  a  neighboring  farmstead,  with  its  nose  in 
the  air,  and  its  eye  and  ear  alert,  so  to  speak. 

A  winter  neighbor  of  mine,  in  whom  I  am  interested,  and  who  per- 
haps lends  me  his  support  after  his  kind,  is  a  little  red  owl,  whose  retreat 
is  in  the  heart  of  an  old  apple-tree  just  over  the  fence.  Where  he  keeps 
himself  in  spring  and  summer,  I  do  not  know,  but  late  every  fall,  and  at 
intervals  all  winter,  his  hiding-place  is  discovered  by  the  jays  and  nut- 
hatches, and  proclaimed  from  the  tree-tops  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour 
or  so,  with  all  the  powers  of  voice  they  can  command.  Four  times  during 
one  winter  they  called  me  out  to  behold  this  little  ogre  feigning  sleep  in 
his  den,  sometimes  in  one  apple-tree,  sometimes  in  another.  Whenever 
T  heard  their  cries,  I  knew  my  neighbor  was  being  berated.  The  birds 
would  take  turns  at  looking  in  upon  him,  and  uttering  their  alarm-notes. 
Every  jay  within  hearing  would  come  to  the  spot,  and  at  once  approach 
ihe  hole  in  the  trunk  or  limb,  and  with  a  kind  of  breathless  eagerness 
and  excitement  take  a  peep  at  the  owl,  and  then  join  the  outcry.  When  I 
approached  they  would  hastily  take  a  final  look,  and  then  withdraw  and 
regard  my  movements  intently.  After  accustoming  my  eye  to  the  faint 
light  of  the  cavitv  for  a  few  moments,  I  could  usually  make  out  the  owl 
at  the  bottom  feigning  sleep.  Feigning.  I  say,  because  this  is  what  he 
really  did,  as  I  first  discovered  one  day  when  I  cut  into  his  retreat  with 
the  axe.  The  loud  blows  and  the  falling  chips  did  not  disturb  him  at  all. 
When  I  reached  in  a  stick  and  pulled  him  over  on  his  side,  leaving  one  of 
his  wings  spread  out,  he  made  no  attempt  to  recover  himself,  but  lay 
among  the  chips  am!  fragments  of  decayed  wood,  like  a  part  of  them- 
selves. Indeed,  it  took  a  sharp  eye  to  distinguish  him.  Not  till  I  had 
pulled  him  forth  by  one  wing,  rather  rudely,  did  he  abandon  his  trick  of 
simulated  sleep  or  death.  Then,  like  a  detected  pickpocket,  he  was  sud- 
denly transformed  into  another  creature.  His  eyes  flew  wide  open,  his 
talons  clutched  my  finger,  his  ears  were  depressed,  and  every  motion  and 
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look  said,  "Hands  oft",  at  your  peril."  Finding  this  game  did  not  work, 
he  soon  began  to  "play  "possum"  again.  I  put  a  cover  over  my  study 
wood-box  and  kept  him  captive  for  a  week.  Look  in  upon  him  at  any 
time,  night  or  day,  and  he  was  apparently  wrapped  in  the  profoundest 
slumber;  but  the  iive  mice  which  I  put  into  his  box  from  time  to  time 
found  his  sleep  was  easily  broken;  there  would  lie  a  sudden  rustle  in  the 
box.  a  faint  squeak,  and  then  silence.  After  a  week  of  captivity  I  gave 
him  his  freedom  in  the  full  sunshine  :  no  trouble  for  him  to  see  which  way 
and  where  to  go. 

Just  at  dusk  in  the  winter  nights,  I  often  hear  his  soft  bnr-r-r-r,  very 
pleasing  and  bell-like.  What  a  furtive,  woody  sound  it  is  m  the  winter 
stillness,  so  unlike  the  harsh  scream  of  the  hawk !  But  all  the  ways  of 
the  owl  are  ways  of  softness  and  duskiness.  His  wing-;  are  shod  with 
silence,  his  plumage  is  edged  with  down. 

Another  owl  neighbor  of  mine. 
with  whom  I  pass  the  time  of  day 
more  frequently  than  with  the  last. 
lives  farther  away.  I  pass  his  castle 
every  night  on  my  way  to  the  post- 
office,  and  in  winter,  if  the  hour  is 
late  enough,  am  pretty  sure  to  see  him 
standing  in  his  doorway,  surveying 
the  passers-by  and  the  landscape 
through  narrow  slits  in  his  eyes.  For 
four  successive  winters  now  have  I 
observed  him.  As  the  twilight  begins 
to  deepen,  he  rises  up  out  of  his  cavity 
in  the  apple-tree,  scarcely  faster  than 
the  moon  rises  from  behind  the  hill. 
and  sits  in  the  opening,  completely 
framed  by  its  outlines  of  gra\  bark 
and  dead  wood,  and  by  his  protective  coloring  virtually  invisible  to  every 
eye  that  does  not  know  he  is  there.  Probably  my  own  is  the  only  eye 
that  has  ever  penetrated  Ins  secret,  and  mine  never  would  have  done  so 
had  T  not  chanced  on  one  occasion  to  see  him  leave  his  retreat  and  make 
a  raid  upon  a  shrike  that  was  impaling  a  shrew-mouse  upon  a  thorn  in  a 
neighboring  tree,  and  which  T  was  watching.     Failing  to  get  the  mouse, 
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the  owl  returned  swiftly  to  his  cavity,  and  ever  since,  while  going  thai 
way,  I  have  been  on  the  lookout  for  him.  Dozens  of  teams  and  foot-pas- 
sengers pass  him  late  in  the  day,  but  he  regards  them  not,  nor  they  him. 
When  I  come  along  and  pause  to  salute  him,  he  opens  his  eyes  a  little 
wider  and  appearing  to  recognize  me,  quickly  shrinks  and  fades  into  the 
background  of  his  door  in  a  very  weird  and  curious  manner.  When  he  is 
not  at  his  outlook,  or  when  he  is,  it  requires  the  best  powers  of  the  eye  to 
decide  the  point,  as  the  empty  cavity  itself  is  almost  an  exact  image  of  him. 
If  the  whole  thing  had  been  carefully  studied,  it  could  not  have  answered 
its  purpose  better.  The  owl  stands  quite  perpendicular,  presenting  a 
front  of  light  mottled  gray :  the  eyes  are  closed  to  a  mere  slit,  the 
ear-feathers  depressed,  the  beak  buried  in  the  plumage,  and  the  whole 
attitude  is  one  of  silent,  motionless  waiting  and  observation.  If  a  mouse 
should  be  seen  crossing  the  highway,  or  scudding  over  any  exposed  part 
of  the  snoww  surface  in  the  twilight,  the  owl  would  doubtless  swoop  down 
upon  it.  I  think  the  owl  has  learned  to  distinguish  me  from  the  rest  of 
the  passers-by;  at  least,  when  I  stop  before  him.  and  he  sees  himself 
observed,  he  backs  down  into  his  den,  as  I  have  said,  in  a  very  amusing 
manner.  Whether  bluebirds,  nuthatches,  and  chickadees — birds  that 
pass  the  night  in  cavities  of  trees — ever  run  into  the  clutches  of  the  dozing- 
owl,  I  should  be  glad  to  know.  My  impression  is,  however,  that  they  seek 
out  smaller  cavities.  An  old  willow  by  the  roadside  blew  down  one  sum- 
mer, and  a  decayed  branch  broke  open,  revealing  a  brood  of  half -fledged 
owls,  and  many  feathers  and  quills  of  bluebirds,  orioles,  and  other 
songsters,  showing  plainly  enough  why  all  birds  fear  and  berate  the  owl. 

The  English  house  sparrows,  which  are  so  rapidly  increasing  among 
us,  and  which  must  add  greatly  to  the  food  supply  of  the  owls  and  other 
birds  of  prey,  seek  to  baffle  their  enemies  by  roosting  in  the  densest  ever- 
greens they  can  find,  in  the  arbor-vita?,  and  in  hemlock  hedges.  Soft- 
winged  as  the  owl  is,  he  cannot  steal  in  upon  such  a  retreat  without  giving 
them  warning. 

These  sparrows  are  becoming  about  the  most  noticeable  of  my  winter 
neighbors,  and  a  troop  of  them  every  morning  watch  me  put  out  the  hens' 
feed,  and  soon  claim  their  share.  I  rather  encouraged  them  in  their 
neighborliness,  till  one  day  I  discovered  the  snow  under  a  favorite  plum 
tree  where  they  most  frequently  perched  covered  with  the  scales  of  the 
fruit   buds.      On    investigating,    I    found    that   the   tree   had   been    nearly 
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stripped  of  its  buds, — a  very  unneighborly  act  on  the  part  of  the  sparrows, 
considering  too,  all  the  cracked  corn  I  had  scattered  for  them.  So  I  at 
once  served  notice  on  them  that  our  good  understanding  was  at  an  end. 
And  a  hint  is  as  good  as  a  kick  with  this  bird.  The  stone  I  hurled  among 
them,  and  the  one  with  which  I  followed  them  up,  may  have  been  taken 
as  a  kick;  but  they  wrere  only  a  hint  of  the  shotgun  that  stood  ready  in  the 
corner.  The  sparrows  left  in  high  dudgeon,  and  were  not  back  again  in 
some  days,  and  were  then  very  shy.  No  doubt  the  time  is  near  at  hand 
when  we  shall  have  to  wage  serious  war  upon  these  sparrows,  as  they  long 
have  had  to  do  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  And  yet  it  will  be  hard  to 
kill  the  little  wretches,  the  only  Old  World  bird  we  have.  When  I  take 
down  my  gun  to  shoot  them  I  shall  probably  remember  that  the  Psalmist 
said  "I  watch,  and  as  as  a  sparrow  alone  upon  the  housetop."  and  maybe 
the  recollection  will  cause  me  to  stay  my  hand.  The  sparrows  have  the 
Old  World  hardiness  and  prolificness ;  they  are  wise  and  tenacious  of 
life,  and  we  shall  find  it  by  and  by  no  small  matter  to  keep  them  in  check. 
Our  native  birds  are  much  different,  less  prolific,  less  shrewd,  less  aggres- 
sive and  persistent,  less  c|uick-witted  and  able  to  read  the  note  of  danger 
or  hostility, — in  short,  less  sophisticated.  Most  of  our  birds  are  yet 
essentially  wild,  that  is,  little  changed  by  civilization.  In  winter,  es- 
pecially, they  sweep  by  me  and  around  me  in  flocks, — the  Canada  sparrow, 
the  snow  bunting,  the  shore  lark,  the  pine  grosbeak,  the  redpoll,  the  cedar- 
bird, — feeding  upon  frozen  apples  in  the  orchard,  upon  cedarberries,  upon 
maple-buds,  and  the  berries  of  the  mountain-ash,  and  the  celtis.  and  upon 
the  seeds  of  the  weeds  that  rise  above  the  snow  in  the  field,  or  upon  the 
hayseed  dropped  where  the  cattle  have  been  foddered  in  the  barnyard  or 
about  the  distant  stack ;  but  yet  taking  no  heed  of  man,  in  no  way  chang- 
ing their  habits  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  his  presence  in  nature.  The 
pine  grosbeaks  will  come  in  numbers  upon  your  porch  to  get  the  black 
drupes  of  the  honeysuckle  or  the  woodbine,  or  within  reach  of  your  win- 
dows to  get  the  berries  of  the  mountain -ash,  but  they  know7  you  not;  they 
look  at  you  as  innocently  and  unconcernedly  as  at  a  bear  or  moose  in 
their  native  north,  and  your  house  is  no  more  to  them  than  a  ledge  of 
rocks. 

The  only  ones  of  my  winter  neighbors  that  actually  rap  at  my  door 
are  the  nuthatches  and  woodpeckers,  and  these-  do  not  know  that  it  is  my 
door.     Mv  retreat  is  covered  with  the  bark  ^\   vounsr  chestnut  trees,  and 
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the  birds,  I  suspect,  mistake  it  for  a  huge  stum])  that  ought  to  hold  fat 
grubs  (there  is  not  even  a  book-worm  inside  of  it),  and  their  loud  rapping 
often  makes  me  think  I  have  a  caller  indeed.  I  place  fragments  of  hickory 
nuts  in  the  interstices  of  the  bark,  and  thus  attract  the  nuthatches;  a  bone 
upon  my  windowsill  attracts  both  nuthatches  and  the  downy  woodpecker. 
They  peep  in  curiously  through  the  window  upon  me,  pecking  away  at 
my  bone,  too  often  a  very  poor  one.  A  bone  nailed  to  a  tree  a  few  feet 
in  front  of  the  window  attracts  crows  as  well  as  lesser  birds.  Even  the 
slate-colored  snowbird,  a  seed-eater,  comes  and  nibbles  it  occasionally. 


'THE  SNOW  BUNTINGS  COME  TO  THE  BARNYARD." 


The  bird  that  seems  to  consider  he  has  the  best  right  to  the  bone 
both  upon  the  tree  and  upon  the  sill  is  the  downy  woodpecker,  my  favorite 
neighbor  among  the  winter  birds,  to  whom  I  will  mainly  devote  the 
remainder  of  this  chapter.  His  retreat  is  but  a  few  paces  from  my  own, 
in  the  decayed  limb  of  an  apple  tree  which  he  excavated  several  autumns 
ago.  I  say  "he"  because  the  red  plume  on  the  top  of  his  head  proclaims 
the  sex.  It  seems  not  to  be  generally  known  to  our  writers  upon  orni- 
thology that  certain  of  our  woodpeckers — probably  all  the  winter  resi- 
dents— each  fall  excavate  a  limb  or  the  trunk  of  a  tree  in  which  to  pass 
the  winter,  and  that  the  cavity  is  abandoned  in  the  spring,  probably  for  a 
new  one  in  which  nidification  takes  place.     So  far  as   1   have  observed, 
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these  cavities  are  drilled  out  only  by  the  males.  Where  the  females  take 
up  their  quarters  I  am  not  so  well  informed,  though  T  suspect  thai  they 
use  the  abandoned  holes  of  the  males  of  the  previous  year. 

The  particular  woodpecker  to  which  I  refer  drilled  his  first  hole  in 
my  apple  tree  one  fall  four  or  five  years  ago.  This  he  occupied  till  the 
following  spring,  when  he  abandoned  it.  The  next  fall  he  began  a  hole 
in  an  adjoining  limb,  later  than  before,  and  when  it  was  about  half-com- 
pleted a  female  took  possession  of  his  old  quarters.  1  am  sorry  to  say 
that  this  seemed  to  enrage  the  male  very  much,  and  he  persecuted  the  poor 
bird  whenever  she  appeared  upon  the  scene.  He  would  fly  at  her  spite- 
fully and  drive  her  off.  One  chilly  November  morning,  as  T  passed  under 
the  tree,  I  heard  the  hammer  of  the  little  architect  in  his  cavity,  and  at 
the  same  time  saw  the  persecuted  female  sitting  at  the  entrance  of  the 
other  hole  as  if  she  would  fain  come  out.  She  was  actually  shivering, 
probably  from  both  fear  and  cold.  I  understood  the  situation  at  a  glance  : 
the  bird  was  afraid  to  come  forth  and  brave  the  anger  of  the  male.  Xot 
till  T  had  rapped  smartly  upon  the  limb  with  my  stick  did  she  come  out 
and  attempt  to  escape;  but  she  had  not  gone  ten  feet  from  the  tree  before 
the  male  was  in  hot  pursuit,  and  in  a  few  moments  had  driven  her  back 
to  the  same  tree,  where  she  tried  to  avoid  him  among  the  branches.  A  few 
days  after,  he  rid  himself  of  his  unwelcome  neighbor  in  the  following 
ingenious  manner:  he  fairly  scuttled  the  other  cavity ;  he  drilled  a  hole  into 
the  bottom  of  it  that  let  in  the  light  and  the  cold,  and  I  saw  the  female 
there  no  more.  I  did  not  see  him  in  the  act  of  rendering  this  tenement 
uninhabitable ;  but  one  morning,  behold  it  was  punctured  at  the  bottom, 
and  the  circumstances  all  seemed  to  point  to  him  as  the  author  of  it. 
There  is  probably  no  gallantry  among  die  birds  except  at  the  mating 
season.  I  have  frequently  seen  the  male  woodpecker  drive  the  female 
away  from  the  bone  upon  the  tree.  When  she  hopped  around  to  the 
other  end  and  timidly  nibbled  it,  he  would  presently  dart  spitefully  at  her. 
She  would  then  take  up  her  position  in  his  rear  and  wait  till  he  had 
finished  his  meal.  The  position  of  the  female  among  the  birds  is  very 
much  the  same  as  that  of  woman  among  savage  tribes.  Most  of  the 
drudgery  of  life  falls  upon  her,  and  the  leavings  of  the  males  are  often 
her  lot. 

My  bird  is  a  genuine  little  savage,  doubtless,  but  I  value  him  as  a 
neighbor.  It  is  a  satisfaction  during  the  cold  or  stormy  winter  nights  to 
know  he  is  warm  and  cozy  there  in  his  retreat.     When  the  day  is  bad  and 
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unfit  to  be  abroad  in,  he  is  there  too.  When  I  wish  to  know  if  be  is  at 
I1"  nnc.  1  go  and  rap  upon  bis  tree,  and.  if  he  is  not  too  lazy  or  indifferent, 
after  some  delay  be  shows  bis  bead  in  his  round  doorway  about  ten  feet 
above,  and  looks  down  inquiringly  upon  me, — sometimes  latterly  I  think 
half  resentfully,  as  much  as  to  say,  "I  would  thank  you  not  to  disturb  me 
so  often."  After  sundown,  be  will  not  put  bis  bead  out  any  more  when 
I  call,  but  as  I  step  away  I  can  get  a  glimpse  of  him  inside  looking  cold 
and  reserved.  He  is  a  late  riser,  especially  if  it  is  a  cold  or  disagreeable 
morning,  in  this  respect  being  like  the  barn  fowls;  it  is  sometimes  near 
nine  o'clock  before  I  see  him  leave  his  tree.  On  the  other  band,  be  comes 
borne  early,  being  in,  if  the  day  is  unpleasant,  by  four  p.  m.  He  lives  all 
alone  :  in  tins  respect  1  do  not  commend  bis  example.  Where  bis  mate  is, 
1   should  like  to  know. 

I  have  discovered  several  other  woodpeckers  in  adjoining  orchards, 
each  of  which  lias  a  like  borne,  and  leads  a  like  solitary  life.  One  of  them 
has  excavated  a  dry  limb  within  easy  reach  of  my  hand,  doing  the  work 
also  in  September.  But  the  choice  of  tree  was  not  a  good  one;  the  limb 
was  too  much  decaved.  and  the  workman  bad  made  the  cavity  too  large: 
a  chip  bad  come  out,  making  a  bole  in  the  outer  wall.  Then  be  went  a 
few  inches  down  the  limb  and  began  again,  and  excavated  a  large,  com- 
modious chamber,  but  had  again  come  too  near  the  surface  ;  scarcely  more 
than  the  bark  protected  him  in  one  place,  and  the  limb  was  very  much 
weakened.  Then  be  made  another  attempt  still  farther  down  the  limb, 
and  drilled  in  an  inch  or  two,  but  seemed  to  change  bis  mind;  the  work- 
stopped,  and  1  concluded  the  bird  bad  wisely  abandoned  the  tree.  Passing 
tbere  one  cold,  rainy  November  day,  I  thrust  in  my  two  fingers  and  was 
surprised  to  feel  something  soft  and  warm  :  as  I  drew  away  my  hand  the 
bird  came  out.  apparently  no  more  surprised  than  I  was.  Tt  had  decided. 
then,  to  make  its  borne  in  the  old  limb;  a  decision  it  bad  occasion  to  regret, 
for  not  long  after,  on  a  stormy  night,  the  branch  gave  way  and  fell  to  the 
gr<  imid  :— 

"When  the  how  hreaks  the  cradle  will  fall, 
And  down  will  come  hahy    cradle  and  all." 

Such  a  cavity  makes  a  snug,  warm  home,  and  when  the  entrance  is 
<>n  the  under  side  of  the  limb,  as  is  usual,  the  wind  and  snow  cannot  reach 
tlie  occupant,  bate  in  December,  while  crossing  a  high,  wooded  moun- 
tain, lured  by  the  music  of  foxhounds,  I  discovered  fresh  yellow  chips 
strewing  the  new-fallen  snow,  and  at  once  thought  of  my  woodpeckers. 
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On  looking  around  I  saw  where 
one  had  been  at  work  excavating 


a  lodge  in  a  small 


THE   DOWNY  WOODPECKER 

von    think    that    loud. 


yellow  birch. 
The  orifice  was  about  fifteen  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  appeared 
as  round  as  if  struck  with  a  com- 
pass. It  was  on  the  east  side  of 
the  tree,  so  as  to  avoid  the  pre- 
vailing' west  and  northwest 
winds.  As  it  was  nearly  two 
inches  in  diameter,  it  could  not 
have  been  the  work  of  the  downy, 
but  must  have  been  that  of  the 
hairy,  or  else  the  yellow-bellied 
woodpecker.  His  home  had 
probably  been  wrecked  by  some 
violent  wind,  and  he  was  thus 
providing  himself  another.  In 
digging  out  these  retreats  the 
woodpeckers  prefer  a  dry,  brittle 
trunk,  not  too  soft.  They  go  in 
horizontally  to  the  centre  and 
then  turn  downward,  enlarging 
the  tunnel  as  they  go,  till  when 
finished  it  is  the  shape  of  a  long, 
deep  pear. 

Another  trait  our  woodpeckers 
have  that  endears  them  to  me, 
and  that  has  never  been  pointedly 
noticed  by  our  ornithologists,  is 
their  habit  of  drumming  in  the 
spring.  They  are  songless  birds, 
and  yet  all  are  musicians ;  they 
make  the  dry  limbs  eloquent 
of  the  coming  change.  Did 
hammering   which    proceeded    from   the 


som  >rou: 

orchard  or  from  the  near  woods  on  that  still  March  or  April  morning  was 
only  some  bird  getting  its  breakfast?  It  is  downy,  but  he  is  not  rapping 
at  the  door  of  a  grub;  he  is  rapping  at  the  door  of  spring,  and  the  dr\ 
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limb  thrills  beneath  the  ardor  of  his  blows.  Or  later  in  the  season,  in  the 
dense  forest  or  by  some  remote  mountain  lake,  does  that  measured  rhyth- 
mic beat  that  breaks  upon  the  silence,  first  three  strokes  following  each 
other  rapidly,  succeeded  by  two  louder  ones  with  longer  intervals  between 
them,  and  that  has  an  effect  upon  the  alert  ear  as  if  the  solitude  itself  had 
at  last  found  a  voice, — does  that  suggest  anything  less  than  a  deliberate 
musical  performance?  In  fact,  our  woodpeckers  are  just  as  character- 
istically drummers  as  is  the  ruffed  grouse,  and  they  have  their  particular 
limbs  and  stubs  to  which  they  resort  for  that  purpose.  Their  need  of 
expression  is  apparently  just  as  great  as  that  of  the  song-birds,  and  it 
is  not  surprising  that  they  should  have  found  out  that  there  is  music  in 
a  dry,  seasoned  limb  winch  can  be  evoked  beneath  their  beaks. 

A  few  seasons  ago,  a  downy  woodpecker,  probably  the  individual 
one  who  is  now  my  winter  neighbor,  began  to  drum  early  in  March  in 
a  partly  decayed  apple  tree  that  stands  in  the  edge  of  a  narrow  strip  of 
woodland  near  me.  When  the  morning  was  still  and  mild  T  would  often 
hear  him  through  my  window  before  I  was  up,  or  by  half-past  six  o'clock, 
and  he  would  keep  it  up  pretty  briskly  till  nine  or  ten  o'clock,  in  this 
respect  resembling  the  grouse,  which  do  most  of  their  drumming  in  the 
forenoon.  His  drum  was  the  stub  of  a  dry  limb  about  the  size  of  one's 
wrist.  The  heart  was  decayed  and  gone,  but  the  outer  shell  was  hard  and 
resonant.  The  bird  would  keep  his  position  there  for  an  hour  at  a  time. 
Between  his  drummings  he  would  preen  his  plumage  and  listen  as  if  for 
the  response  of  the  female,  or  for  the  drum  of  some  rival.  How  swift 
his  head  would  go  when  he  was  delivering  his  blows  upon  the  limb !  His 
beak  wore  the  surface  perceptibly.  When  he  wished  to  change  the  key, 
which  was  quite  often,  he  would  shift  his  position  an  inch  or  two  to  a 
knot  which  gave  out  a  higher,  shriller  note.  When  T  climbed  up  to 
examine  his  drum  he  was  much  disturbed.  I  did  not  know  he  was  in 
the  vicinity,  but  it  seems  he  saw  me  from  a  near  tree,  and  came  in  haste  to 
the  neighboring  branches,  and  with  spread  plumage  and  a  sharp  note 
demanded  plainly  enough  what  my  business  was  with  his  drum.  I  was 
invading  his  privacy,  desecrating  his  shrine,  and  the  bird  was  much  put 
out.  After  some  weeks  the  female  appeared  ;  he  had  literally  drummed 
up  a  mate;  his  urgent  and  oft-repeated  advertisement  was  answered.  Still 
the  drumming  did  not  cease,  but  was  quite  as  fervent  as  before.  If  a 
mate  could  be  won  by  drumming,  she  could  be  kept  and  entertained  by 
more  drumming;  courtship  should  not  end  with   marriage.      If  the  bird 
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felt  musical  before,  of  course  he  felt  much  more  so  now.  Besides  that. 
the  gentle  deities  needed  propitiating  in  behalf  of  the  nest  and  young  as 
well  as  in  behalf  of  the  mate.  After  a  time  a  second  female  came,  when 
there  was  war  between  the  two.  T  did  not  see  them  come  to  blows,  but  I 
saw  one  female  pursuing  the  other  about  the  place,  and  giving  her  no 
rest  for  several  days.  She  was  evidently  trying  to  run  her  out  of  the 
neighborhood.  Xow  and  then,  she,  too,  would  drum  briefly,  as  if  sending 
a  triumphant  message  to  her  mate. 

The  woodpeckers  do  not  each  have  a  particular  dry  limb  to  which 
they  resort  at  all  times  to  drum,  like  the  one  T  have  described.  The  woods 
are  full  of  suitable  branches,  and  they  drum  more  or  less  here  and  there 
as  they  are  in  quest  of  food;  yet  I  am  convinced  each  one  has  its  favorite 
spot,  like  the  grouse,  to  winch  it  resorts  especially  in  the  morning.  The 
sugar-maker  in  the  maple-woods  may  notice  that  this  sound  proceeds 
from  the  same  tree  or  trees  about  his  camp  with  great  regularity.  A 
woodpecker  in  my  vicinity  has  drummed  for  two  seasons  on  a  telegraph 
pole,  and  he  makes  the  wires  and  glass  insulators  ring.  Another  drums 
on  a  thin  board  on  the  end  of  a  long  grape  arbor,  and  on  still  mornings  can 
be  heard  a  long  distance. 

A  friend  of  mine  in  a  Southern  city  tells  me  of  a  red-headed  wood- 
pecker that  drums  upon  a  lightning-rod  on  his  neighbor's  house.  Nearly 
every  clear,  still  morning  at  certain  seasons,  he  says,  this  musical  rapping 
may  be  heard.  "He  alternates  his  tapping  with  his  stridulous  call,  and 
the  effect  on  a  cool,  autumn-like  morning  is  very  pleasing." 

The  high-hole  appears  to  drum  more  promiscuously  than  does 
downy.  He  utters  his  long,  loud  spring  call,  whick — zvhick — zuhick — 
whick,  and  then  begins  to  rap  with  his  beak  upon  his  perch  before  the 
last  note  has  reached  your  ear.  I  have  seen  him  drum  sitting  upon  the 
ridge  of  the  barn.  The  log-cock,  or  pileated  woodpecker,  the  largest  and 
wildest  of  our  Northern  species,  f  have  never  heard  drum.  His  blows 
should  wake  the  echoes. 

When  the  woodpecker  is  searching  for  food,  or  laying  seige  to  some 
hidden  grub,  the  sound  of  his  hammer  is  dead  or  muffled,  and  is  heard 
but  a  few  yards.  It  is  only  upon  dry.  seasoned  timber,  freed  of  its  bark, 
that  he  beats  his  reveille  to  spring  and  wooes  his  mate. 

Wilson  was  evidently  familiar  with  this  vernal  drumming  of  the 
woodpeckers,  but  quite  misinterprets  it.  Speaking  of  the  red-bellied 
species,  he  says:  "It  rattles  like  the  rest  of  the  tribe  on  the  dead  limbs, 
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and  with  such  violence  as  to  be  heard  in  still  weather  more  than  half  a  mile 
off;  and  listens  to  hear  the  insect  it  has  alarmed."  He  listens  rather  to 
hear  the  drum  of  his  rival,  or  the  brief  and  coy  response  of  the  female; 
for  there  are  no  insects  in  these  dryhmbs. 

On  one  occasion  1  saw  downy  at  his  drum  when  a  female  flew  quickly 
through  the  tree  and  alighted  a  few  yards  beyond  him.  He  paused, 
instantly,  and  kept  his  place  apparently  without  moving  a  muscle.  The 
female,  I  took  it,  had  answer- 
ed his  advertisement.  She 
flitted  about  from  limb  to 
limb  (the  female  may  be 
known  by  the  absence  of  the 
crimson  spot  on  the  back  of 
the  head),  apparently  full  of 
business  of  her  own,  and  now 
and  then  would  drum  in  a 
shy,  tentative  manner.  The 
male  watched  her  a  few 
moments,  and,  convinced  per- 
haps that  she  meant  business, 
struck  up  his  liveliest  tune, 
then  listened  for  her  response. 
As  it  came  back  timidly  but 
promptly,  he  left  his  perch 
and  sought  a  nearer  acquaint- 
ance with  the  prudent  female. 
Whether  or  not  a  match  grew 
out  of  this  little  flirtation  I 
cannot  say. 

The  down}-  woodpeckers 
are  sometimes  accused  of  in- 
juring the  apple  and  other 
fruit  trees,  but  the  depredator  is  probably  the  largei  and  rarer  yellow- 
bellied  species.  One  autumn  J  caught  one  of  these  fellows  in  the  act  of 
sinking  long  rows  of  his  little  wells  in  the  limb  of  an  apple  tree.  There 
were  series  of  rings  of  them,  one  above  another,  quitt  around,  the  stem, 
some  of  them  the  third  of  an  inch  across.     Thev  are  evidenth   made  to  get 
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at  the  tender,  juicy  bark,  or  cambium  layer,  next  to  the  hard  wood  of  the 
tree.  The  health  and  vitality  of  the  branch  arc  so  seriously  impaired  by 
them  that  it  often  dies. 

In  the  following  winter  the  same  bird  (probably)  tapped  a  maple- 
tree  in  front  of  my  window  in  fifty-six  places  :  and  when  the  day  was 
sunny,  and  the  sap  oozed  out,  he  spent  most  of  his  time  there.  He  knew 
the  good  sap  days,  and  was  on  hand  promptly  for  his  tipple:  cold  and 
cloudy  days  he  did  not  appear.  He  knew  which  side  of  the  tree  to  tap, 
too,  and  avoided  the  sunless  northern  exposure.  When  one  series  of 
well-holes  failed  to  supply  him.  he  would  sink  another,  drilling  through 
the  bark  with  great  ease  and  quickness.  Then,  when  the  day  was  warm, 
and  the  sap  ran  freely,  he  would  have  a  regular  sugar-maple  debauch, 
sitting  there  by  has  wells  hour  after  hour,  and  as  fast  as  they  became  filled 
sipping  out  the  sap.  This  he  did  in  a  gentle,  caressing  manner  that  was 
very  suggestive.  He  made  a  row  of  wells  near  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and 
other  rows  higher  up,  and  he  would  hop  up  and  down  the  truk  as  these 
became  filled.  He  would  hop  down  the  tree  backward  with  the  utmost 
ease,  throwing  his  tail  outward  and  his  head  inward  at  each  hop.  When 
the  wells  would  freeze  up  or  his  thirst  became  slaked,  he  would  ruffle  his 
feathers,  draw  himself  together,  and  sit  and  doze  in  the  sun  on  the  side 
of  the  tree.  He  passed  the  night  in  a  hole  in  an  apple-tree  not  far  off.  He 
was  evidently  a  young  bird,  not  yet  having  the  plumage  of  the  mature 
male  or  female,  and  yet  he  knew  which  tree  to  tap  and  where  to  tap  it. 
f  saw  where  he  had  bored  several  maples  in  the  vicinity,  but  no  oaks  or 
chestnuts.  I  nailed  up  a  fat  bone  near  his  sap-works:  the  downy  wood- 
pecker came  there  several  times  a  day  to  dine  :  the  nuthatch  came,  and 
even  the  snowbird  took  a  taste  occasionally;  but  this  sapsucker  never 
touched  it;  the  sweet  of  the  tree  sufficed  for  him.  This  woodpecker  does 
not  bread  or  abound  in  my  vicinity;  only  stray  specimens  are  now  and 
then  to  be  met  with  in  the  colder  months.  As  spring  approached,  the  one 
I  refer  to  took  his  departure. 

I  must  brine  my  account  of  my  neighbor  in  the  tree  down  to  the  latest 
date ;  so  after  the  lapse  of  a  year  I  add  the  following  notes.  The  last  day 
of  Februarv  was  bright  and  spring-like.  I  heard  the  first  sparrow  sing 
that  morning  and  the  first  screaming  of  the  circling  hawks,  and  about 
seven  o'clock  the  first  drumming  of  my  little  friend.  His  first  notes  were 
uncertain  and  at  long  intervals,  but  by  and  by  he  warmed  up  and  beat  a 
lively  tattoo.     As  the  season  advanced  he  ceased  to  lodge  in  his  old  quar- 
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ters.  I  would  rap  and  find  nobody  at  home.  Was  he  out  on  a  lark,  I  said, 
the  spring  fever  working  in  his  blood  ?J  After  a  time  his  drumming  grew 
less  frequent,  and  finally,  in  the  middle  of  April,  ceased  entirely.  Had 
some  accident  befallen  him,  or  had  he  wandered  away  to  fresh  fields,  fol- 
lowing some  siren  of  his  species?  Probably  the  latter.  Another  bird 
that  I  had  under  observation  also  left  his  winter-quarters  in  the  spring. 
This,  then,  appears  to  be  the  usual  custom.  The  wrens  and  the  nut- 
hatches and  chickadees  succeed  to  these  abandoned  cavities,  and  often 
have  amusing  disputes  over  them  The  nuthatches  frequently  pass  the 
night  in  them,  and  the  wrens  and  chickadees  nest  in  them.  1  have  further 
observed  that  in  excavating  a  cavity  for  a  nest  the  downy  woodpecker 
makes  the  entrance  smaller  than  when  he  is  excavating  his  winter-quar- 
ters.    This  is  doubtless  for  the  greater  ^afetv  of  the  young  birds. 

The  next  fall  the  downy  ex- 
cavated another  limb  in  the  old 
apple  tree,  but  had  not  got  his 
retreat  quite  finished  when  the 
large  hairy  woodpecker  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  I  heard  his  loud 
Cuick,  Click,  early  one  frosty 
November  morning.  There  was 
something  impatient  and  angry 
in  the  tone  that  arrested  my  at- 
tention. I  saw  the  bird  fly  to 
the  tree  where  down)'  had  been 
at    work,    and    fall    with    great 

violence  upon  the  entrance  to  his  cavity.  The  bark  and  chips  flew  beneath 
his  vigorous  blows,  and,  before  I  fairly  woke  up  to  what  he  was  doing, 
he  had  completely  demolished  the  neat,  round  doorway  of  downy.  He 
had  made  a  large,  ragged  opening,  large  enough  for  himself  to  enter.  I 
drove  him  away  and  my  favorite  came  back,  but  only  to  survey  the  ruins 
of  his  castle  for  a  moment  and  then  go  away,  tie  lingered  about  for  a 
day  or  two  and  then  disappeared.  The  big  hairy  usurper  passed  a  night 
in  the  cavity;  but  on  being  hustled  out  of  it  the  next  night  by  me,  he  also 
left,  but  not  till  he  had  demolished  the  entrance  to  a  cavity  in  a  neighboring 
tree  where  downy  and  his  mate  had  reared  their  brood  that  summer,  and 
where  I  had  hoped  the  female  would  pass  the  winter. 


'Man  lets  go  his  hold  upon  the  earth. 
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One  of  Man 


y 


By  Charlotte:  Mellex  Packard. 

None  sought  for  beauty  iu  that  rugged  face, 
Her  form  revealed  no  subtle  lines  of  grace, 
But  in  the  quiet  of  her  fearless  look 
One  read  the  life,  as  in  an  open  book. 
Sorrow  had  walked  with  her;  she  shunned  despair. 
Love  drew  the  poison  from  gray  thorns  of  care. 
Close  to  her  staff  of  strength  the  helpless  clung, 
While  little  bells  of  Hope  about  them  rung. 
A  lovely  woman,  on  Life's  common  street, 
Where  myriads  go.  who  never  pause  to  greet, 
She  has  no  record  in  the  Hall  of  Fame, 
But  lips  grow  tender  as  they  speak  her  name. 
Brunswick,  Me. 

— The  Independent. 

"By  taking  a  quill  into  his  hand  mam  a  man  has  made  a  goose  of 
himself'" 

Kindness  is  a  language  that  even  the  dumb  can  speak  and  the  deaf 
can  hear  and  understand.-—  Bovee. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  all  men  to  be  great  in  action.  The  greatest 
and  sublimest  power  is  often  simple  patience. — Horace  Bus  Jin  ell. 

Xever  bear  more  than  one  kind  of  trouble  at  a  time.  Some  people 
bear  three, — all  they  have  had,  all  they  now  have  and  all  they  expect  to 
have. — E.  E.  Hale. 

I  said.  "1  will  go  out  and  look  for  my  enemies,"  and  that  day  I  found 
no  friends.  Again  I  said,  "I  will  go  out  and  look  for  friends,"  and  that 
day  T  found  no  enemies — G.  R.  Lewis. 
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History  of  Sanatorium  Gabriels. 

The  readers  of  "Forest  Leaves"  will  already  have  heard  through 
their  daily  papers  of  the  International  Congress  on  Tuberculosis  which 
met  in  the  New  National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C,  on  the  morning 
of  September  28th.     It  was  a  most  inspiring  sight. 

The  Congress  was  opened  by  Secretary  Cortelyou  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  There  were  delegates  from 
almost  every  nation — scientists,  world  renowned ;  physicians  of  high 
reputation  from  all  the  leading  cities  of  the  world,  country  doctors; 
lawyers  and  lawmakers  and  politicians.     Women  too  were  there,  and  had 


a  large  share  in  the  active  work  of  the  Congress.  Many  had  charge  of 
institutions  or  were  engaged  in  the  care  of  the  sick.  Among  these  deeply 
interested  in  the  good  work  and  earnestly  looking  forward  to  the  best 
means  of  fighting  this  terrible  disease  were  two  Sisters  of  Merc)  from 
Sanatorium  Gabriels  in  the  Adirondacks. 

The  readers  of  "Forest  Leaves"  who  have  aided  h;  this  much  needed 
charity,  will  doubtless  be  interested  in  the  history  of  the  institution.  We 
give  it  as  it  was  prepared  in  the  official  languages  of  the  Congress 
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The   Sisters  of    Mercy    who  have   been   engaged   in   charitable  and 

educational  work  in  the  border  counties  d\  northern   New   York,   for  the 
past  thirty-five  years,  saw  what  they  might  accomplish  if  they  could  but 
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succeed  in  establishing  a  Sanatorium  in  the  Adirondacks.  For  the  past 
twenty  years  they  have  been  observing  how  the  wilderness  was  becoming 
more  and  more  the  promised  land  of  consumption's  victims  and  how  even 
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under  the  most  adverse  circumstances  its  natural  curative  influences  were 
doing  much  to  save.  The  Sisters  saw  what  might  be  done  if  there  were 
a  well  organized  system.  They  saw  also  the  difficulties  and  these  seemed 
insurmountable. 

The  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  Right  Rev.  Henry  Gabriels,  was  deeply 
interested  in  this  much  needed  charity  and  towards  the  close  of  1894 
urged  the  Sisters  to  attempt  the  work.  For  several  months  this  project 
so  near  to  the  heart  of  the  good  Bishop  was  given  careful  consideration 
and  in  the  spring  of  1895,  tw0  Sisters  ventured  into  what  was  to  them  an 
undiscovered  region,  a  veritable  wilderness.  They  had  naught  to  build 
on  but  their  faith  and  courage.  They  saw  the  urgent  need  of  such  an 
institution  and  felt  sure  that  the  gentle  Saviour  who  in  His  mortal  life  so 
tenderly  loved  the  sick,  would  be  with  them  and  would  assist  them  to 
overcome  all  obstacles  no  matter  how  insurmountable  they  seemed. 

"Qui  confidunt  in  Domino  sicut  1,10ns  Sion"  and  He  inclined  stkxI 
and  charitable  hearts  towards  the  Sisters.  These  valiant  women  brought 
with  them  all  their  Convent  could  afford  to  give,  fifteen  dollars,  but  once 
the  Rubicon  was  crossed  the  success  of  the  work  reads  almost  like  a  fain- 
tale.  A  friend  built  the  little  cabin  another  gave  them  a  donkey  and  cart, 
and  during  one  whole  season  these  two  Nuns  lived  in  this  rude  cabin. 
Sometime  the  whole  story  of  the  founding  of  Gabriels  will  be  told  and 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  those  who  love  to  hear  of  the  struggles. 
the  triumphs  and  the  joy  of  the  pathfinder. 

Band  was  dear,  a  site  could  not  be  obtained  at  less  than  one  thousand 
dollars  an  acre.  After  many  weary,  anxious  days  and  toilsome  journeys 
to  find  a  site,  the  princely  Dr.  Webb  and  the  aged  pioneer,  Paul  Smith,  in 
a  way  that  was  little  less  than  miraculous,  presented  a  hundred  acres. 
The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  and  consists  of  a  broad  park 
rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill.  "'Sunrise  Mount",  which,  like  a  screen, 
shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants 
of  the  range — Mount  Marcv,  White  Face,  Mount  McGregor,  etc..  etc. 
While  not  far  away  beautiful  Bucrctia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

As  soon  as  the  land  was  received  the  Sisters  undertook  the  construc- 
tion of  the  buildings,  plans  were  made,  contracts  given  for  building,  heat- 
ing and  plumbing.  The  Providential  gift  of  land  increased  the  confidence 
of  the  Sisters,  and  they  felt  sure  that  Almighty  God  would  not   fail   to 
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send  them  the  needed  aid  to  accomplish  what  had  been  so  happily  begun. 

The  idea  carried  oul  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the 
Administration  Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to 
build  and  maintain.  When  the  health  or  comforl  of  the  patients  is  con- 
cerned, the  Sisters  have   spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply,  are 
the  best  known  to  modern  science. 

Already  one  hundred  forty  thousand  dollars  ($140,000)  has  been 
expended.  Seventy  -five  tin  msand  d<  hilars  Si  j^a kdo)  has  been  paid,  leaving 
a  debt  of  sixty-five  thousand  dollars   ($65,000). 

Many  valuable  lives  have  been  saved.  So  many  worth)'  cases  Inn 
without  means  are  received,  that  the  Sisters  owe  ten  thousand  dollars 
($10,000)  for  current  expenses.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  have  been  paid 
for  interest.  If  the  debt  were  wiped  out.  what  is  now  spent  for  interest 
could  be  paid  for  food  and  fuel. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels 
as  a  reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage, 
warming  and  ventilation  of  the  several  buildings. 

The  Station  is  Gabriels,  Ft  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  \ew  York 
Central  Railroad  and  is  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Institution.  It 
lias  long-  distance  telephone.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph. 
American  Express.     Postoffice  Gabriels  is  located  nearby. 


Les  soeurs  de  la  Misericorde  qui  depuis  trente  cinq  ans,  s'occupent 
d'  oeuvres  de  charite  et  d'education  dans  les  comtes  du  nord  de  New- 
York  voyaient  ce  qu'elles  pourraient  accomplir  si  elles  ne  pouvaient 
que  reussir  a  etablir  un  Sanitorium  dans  la  region  des  Adirondacks. 
Pendant  vingt  ans  elles  remarquaient  que  les  bois  devenaient  de  plus 
en  plus  la  terre  promise  des  victtmes  de  la  consomption  et  que  meme 
sous  les  circonstances  les  plus  adverses  ses  influences  naturellement 
curatives  feraient  beaucoup  pour  les  sauver.  Les  soeurs  voyaient  ce 
qui  pourrait  etre  acclompli  s'il  y  avait  un  systeme  bien  organise.  Elles 
voyaient  aussi  les  difficultes  et  celles-ci  leur  paraissaient  insurmontables. 

L'Eveque  du  diocese,  le  tres-reverend  Henri  Gabriels,  realisant 
le  grand  besoin  de  cette  charite  en  etait  profondiment  interesse,  et  vers 
la  fin  de  1894  ilencouragea  les  religieuses  a  tenter  Tentreprise.      Pendant 
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plusieurs  mois,  ce  projet  si  cher  au  coeur  du  bon  eveque  fut  considers 
avec  un  soin  tout  special,  et  au  printemps  de  1895,  deux  religieuses 
s'avanturerent  dans  ce  qui  etait  pour  elles,  une  region  inconnue,  un 
veritable  desert  Elles  n'avaient  sur  quoi  batir  que  leur  foi  et  leur 
courage.  Elles  voyaient  le  besoin  piessant  d'une  telle  institution  et 
s'assurerent  que  le  doux  Sauveur  qui  durant  sa  vie  mortelle  a  si  tendre- 
ment  aime  le  malade,  serait  avec  elles  et  les  aiderait  a  vaincre  tous  les 
obstacles  quelqu'insurmontables  qu  ils  parussent. 


™flflll 


IDE 


•*= 


ADMINISTRATION!  BUILDIVG. 

Qui  conridunt  in  Domino  sicut  mons  Sion  et  II  inclina  des  coeurs 
bons  et  charitabhs  vers  les  soeurs.  Ces  vaillantes  femmes  apportaient 
avec  alles  tout  ce  que  leur  c<>uvent  pouvait  donner  c'est  a-dire,  quinze 
piastres,  ma  is  le  Rubicon  une  fois  traverse,  le  succes  de  l'oeuvre  se  lit 
pour  ainsi  dire,  comme  un  conte  de  fee.  Un  ami  batit  la  petite  cabane, 
un  autre  leur  donna  un  ane  et  une  charette  et  durant  une  saison  entiere, 
ces  deux  religieuses  demeurerent  dans  cette  rude  cabane. 
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Un  jour  i'histoire  complete  de  la  fondation  de  Gabriels  sera  racontee, 
et  tout  ceux  qui  aiment  entendre  le  recit  des  luttes,  des  triomphes  et  de 
la  joie  du  pionnier,  la  liront  avec  interet.  La  terre  etait  chere  on  ne 
pouvait  obtenir  une  site  a  moins  de  mille  piastres  l'arpent  Apres  bien 
des  jours  ennuyeux  et  inquietants  et  de  penibles  voyages  Ala  recherche 
d'une  site,  le  princier  Dr.  Webb  et  le  noble  vieux  p.onnier  Paul  Smith 
d'une  maniere  plus  ou  moins  miraculeuse  firent  la  liberalite  de  cent 
arpents  de  terre.  Le  terrain  est  situe  sur  une  plaine  onduleuse  et  con- 
siste  d'un  grand  pare  s'elevant  graduellement  a  une  magnifique  colline, 
"Sunrise  Mount,"  que  comme  un  ecian  protege  la  vallee  des  vents  du 
Nord. 

Tcut  autour  reposent  les  montagnes  de  la  region  Adirondacks,  les 
geants  de  la  chaine — Mont  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc., 
tandis  qu'  a  une  petite  distance  le  magnifique  lac  Lucretia  repand  ses 
eaux. 

Des  qu'  elles  recurent  le  terrain  les  Soeurs  entreprirent  la  construc- 
tion des  batisses,  on  fit  des  plans  on  donna  des  contrats  pour  la  construc- 
tion, le  chauffage  et  la  plomberie.  Le  don  Providentiel  de  la  terre 
augmenta  la  conflance  des  religieuses  ainsi  que  leur  ferme  assurance 
que  le  Dieu  tout-puibsant  ne  manquerait  pas  le  leur  envoyer  le  secours 
necessaire  pour  accomplir  ce  qui  etait  si  heureusement  commerce. 

L'idee  suivie  est  de  centraliser  un  groupe  de  petites  maisons  autour 
de  la  butisse  d'Administration  quoique  ce  plan  soit  plus  dispendieux 
tant  pour  batir  que  maintenir.  Lorsqu'  il  est  question  de  la  sante  ou 
du  confort  des  patients,  les  Soeurs  n'epargnent  ni  peines  ni  argent. 
Le  chauffage  la  ventilation,  le  plombage,  1'egouttage  et  l'approvisionne- 
ment  d'eau,  sont  les  meilleurs  connus  de  la  science  moderne. 

On  a  deja  depense  cent  quaranre  mille  piast/es  (§140,000).  Soixante- 
quinze  mille  piastres  ($75,000)  a  ete  paye  laissant  une  dette  de  soixante- 
cinq  mille  piastres  ($65,000). 

Beaucoup  de  vies  precieuses  ont  ece  sauvees  Tant  de  cas  vraiment 
dignes  mais  sans  les  moyens  sont  recus  que  les  soeurs  doivent  dix  mille 
piastres  ($10,000)  pour  depends  courantes.  Cinquante  mille  piastres  a 
ete  paye  pour  interet.  Si  la  dette  etait  effacie,  ce  que  Ton  paie  maintenant 
pour  interet  pourrait  etre  paye  pour  nourriturc  et  chauffage.  L'Exposi- 
tion  de  Paris  a  decerne  une  "Medaille"  au  Sanitorium  Gabriels,  comme 
une  recompense  pour  l'arrangement,  la  construction,  l'approvisionnement 
d'eau,  1'egouttage,  le  chauffage  et  la  ventilation  des  diverses  batisses. 

La  Station  est  Gabriels.  Elle  est  sur  la  voie  principale  du  chemin 
de  fer  New  York  Central  et  est  a  peu  pres  dix  minutes  de  marche  de 
l'lnstitution.  Telephone  de  longue  distance.  Bureau  de  poste  Gabriels. 
Telegraphe  postal  et  ouest.     Expres  Americain. 
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Die  barmherzigen  Schwestern,  die  sich  seit  30  Jahren  niit  wohltha- 
tiger  unci  erzieherischer  Arbeit  im  Norden  des  Staates  New  York  befasst 
haben,  sahen  es  voraus,  wie  viel  Gutes  zu  tun  sie  im  Stande  sein  wiirden, 
wenn  es  ihnen  gelange,  eine  Heila.nstalt  in  den  Adirondaeks  zu  griinden. 
Seit  20  Jahren  hatten  sie  beobaehtet,  wie  diese  Wildniss  iniiner  mehr  das 
"Gelobte  Land''  fiir  die  Opfer  der  Schwindsucht  wurde.  und  wie 
viele  Ungliickliehe  ihre  natiirlichen  und  heilenden  Einfliisse,  selbst 
unter  den  ungiinstigsten  Verbal tnissen,  zu  retten  vermoehten.  Die 
Schwestern  waren  iiberzeugt,  dass  hier  herrliche  Resultate  erzielt  wer- 
den  konnten,  wenn  sie  nach  einem  wohlgeregelten  System  arbeiten 
wiirden.  Zur  selben  Zeit  blieb  es  ihnen  nicht  verborgen,  dass  sie  mit 
fast  uniiberwindlichen  Schwierigkeiten  zu  kampfen  haben  wiirden. 

Der  Bischof  dieser  Diocese,  der  Hochwiirdige  Henry  Gabriels,  inte- 
ressierte  sich  sehr  fiir  dieses  hochst  nothwendige  Unternehmen  und 
gegen  Ende  des  Jahres  1894  forderte  er  die  Schwestern  auf,  die  Arbeit 
zu  unternehmen. 

Dieser  Plan,  der  dem  guten  Bischof  so  sehr  am  Herzen  lag,  wurde 
Monate  lang  sorgfaltig  erwogen,  und  im  Friihling  1895  wagten  es  zwei 
Schwestern,  in  diese  ihnen  nnbekannte  Gegend  zu  ziehen,  die  fiir  sie  eine 
wahre  Wildniss  bedeutete. 

Sie  hatten  weiter  nichts,  als  ihren  festen  Glauben  und  grossen  Mut. 
Sie  sahen  die  dringende  Nothwendigkeit  einer  solchen  Anstalt  ein,  und 
waren  iiberzeugt,  dass  der  barmherzige  Heiland,  der  wahrend  seines 
Erdenlebens  die  Kranken  so  herzlich  geliebt  hatte,  bei  ihnen  sein  und 
ihnen  helfen  wiirde,  auch  die  allerschwierigsten  Hindernisse  zu  iiber- 
waltigen.  "Die  auf  den  Herrn  hoffen,  die  werden  sein  wie  der  Berg 
Zion",  und  Er,  der  Herr,  erweckte  mildtatige  Herzen,  den  Schwestern 
zu  Hiilfe  zu  kommen. 

Diese  muthigen  Frauen  brachteii  weiter  nichts  mit  als  was  das 
Kloster  ihnen  geben  konnte,  fiinfzehn  Taler;  aber,  nachdem  der  Rubikon 
einmal  iiberschritten  war,  best  sich  der  Erfolg  ihrer  Arbeit  fast  wie  ein 
Marchen.  Ein  Frennd  erbaute  ihnen  die  kleine  Hiitte;  ein  anderer  gab 
ihnen  einen  Esel  und  einen  Karren,  und  drei  Monate  lang  wohnten  diese 
zwei  Nonnen  in  dieser  elenden  Hiitte. 

Es  wird  einmal  die  Zeit  kommen,  wenn  die  vollstaudige  Geschichte 
der  Griindung  von  Gabriels  geschrieben  wird,  und  dieselbe  wird  mit  dem 
grossten  Interesse  von  alien  denen  gelesen  werden,  die  geru  von  den 
Kampfen,  den  Siegen  und   den    Freuden   des   Pfadfinders   horen.     Land 
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war  sehr  teuer  mid  nicht  fiir  weniger  als  tausend  Taler  den  Morgen  zu 
haben.  Xach  manchen  miihsamen,  triihen  und  sohweren  Reisen,  inn 
eine  passende  Lage  fiir  die  Anstalt  ansznsnchen,  schenkte  ihnen  der 
fiirstliche  Doctor  Webb  und  der  betagte  Pionier  Paul  Smith  in  einer  fast  an 
ein  Wunder  grenzeuden  Weise,  hundert  Morgen.  Das  Land  liegt  in  einer 
gewblbten  Ebene  und  besteht  aus  einem  grossen  Park,  der  sich  allmah- 
lig  zu  einem  schonen  Hiigel  erhebt,  Mount  Sunrise,  der,  wie  eine  Mauer, 
das  Tal  vor  dem  Nordwind  schiitzt.  Ringsumher  liegen  die  Berge  der 
Adirordacks,  die  Riesen  dieser  Gebirgskette,  Mount  Marcy,  White  Face, 
Mount  Gregor  u.  s.  w.,  wahrend  nicht  weit  davon  entfernt,  der  schone 
See  Lucretia  sich  ausdehnt. 

Sobald  die  vSchwestern  dieses  Land  erhalten  hatten,  begannensie,  Ge- 
baude zu  errichten;  Plane  wurden  ausgearbeitet,  Kontrakte  ausgegeben, 
um  die  Heizung  und  Rbhrenleitung  einzurichten.  Das  wunderbare  Ge- 
schenk  an  Land  starkte  das  Vertrauen  der  Schwestern  und  sie  hatten  die 
feste  Zuversicht,  dass  der  treue  Herr  ihnen  das  Xbtige  schenken  werde, 
um  das  zu  vollenden,  was  einen  so  herrlichen  Anfang  gehabt  hatte  Man 
hat  die  Absicht,  eine   Anzahl   kleinerer  Gebaude   um   die   Wohiiung  des 

,j  Verwalters  herum  zu  errichten,  obgleich  es  teuerer  sein  wird,  auf  diese 
Weise  zu  bauen  und  die  Gebaude  zu  unterhalten.      Wenn  die  Gesundheit 

;  und  die  Bequemlichkeit  der  Krauken  in  Betracht  kommt,  so  lassen  sich 
die  Schwestern  keine  Miihe  und  keine  Ausgaben  verdriessen-  Die  Hei- 
zung, Ventilation,  Wass^rleitung  und  Dranierung  sind  die  besten,  welche 
die  morderne  Baukunst  zu  liefern  im  Stande  ist  Es  sind  schon  $140,000 
verausgabt,  davon  sind  $75,000  bezahlt  worden,  so  dass  uns  eine  Schuld 
von  $65,000  bleibt. 

Manches  wertvolle  Leben  ist  auf  diese  Weise  schon  gerettet  worden. 
Ks  werden  so  viele  wiirdige  Personen  aufgenommen,  denen  aber  alle 
Mittel  fehlen,  so  dass  die  Schwestern  $10,000  fiir  laufende  Ausgabe  schul- 
dig  sind.  $50,000  sind  an  Zinsen  bezahlt  worden.  Wenn  diese  Schuld 
j^etil^t  ware,  so  kbnnten  die  Schwestern  fiir  Speise  und  Feuerung  ausle- 

!  gen,  was  diese  Zinsen  jetzt  verschlingen. 

Die  Pariser  Ausstellung  hat  dem  Sanitarium  Gabriels  eine  Medaille 
fiir  die  FZinrichUing,  Wasserleitung,  Dranierung,    Heizung   und  Ventila- 

,  tion  der  verschiedenen  Gebaude  bewilligt. 

Die  Station  heisst  Gabriels.  Sie  liegt  an  der  Hauptliuie  der  New 
York  Central  Hisenbahn  und  ungefahr  zehn  Minuten  von  der  Anstalt 
entfernt.  Fernsprecher.  Postamt  Gal>riels.  Post  und  Westlicher  Te- 
legraph.    American  F^xpress. 
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From  the  Editor's  Chair. 

The  drouth  of  the  summer  has  emphasized  the  need  of  storage  reser- 
voirs in  the  mountains.  A  prodigal  world  distributing  its  resources  as 
freely  as  water,  finds  that  even  water  is  exhaustible.  We  have  robbed 
nature  of  her  wooded  savings  banks  and  have  failed  to  provide  artificial 
substitutes. 

Again  does  the  natural  world  provide  the  text  for  spiritual  analogies. 
Wasted  health  must  find  reinforcement  from  storage  reservoirs  in  the 
mountains.  Sanatorium  Gabriels  with  its  pure  air  and  reviving  sur- 
roundings is  one  of  those  reservoirs.  More  power  to  it.  and  may  the 
public  realize  its  value  in  its  influence  upon  the  health  of  the  entire  com- 
munity. 

So  from  the  high  plain  of  the  spirit,  supplied  by  prayer,  by  medita- 
tion, l>v  pure  thought  and  sweet  living,  come  the  constant  refreshment  and 
reinvigoration. 

It  is  not  use  that  drains  the  world's  strength;  it  is  abuse.  Keep  the 
storage  reservoirs  of  life,  the  wellsprings  of  the  heart,  full  of  the  blessings 
from  above,  with  the  bounties  from  the  clouds  of  providence,  and  avoid 
the  wastage  of  excesses,  and  there  will  be  a  constant  current  like  that  of 
the  "pure  river  of  water  of  life,  clear  as  crystal,  proceeding  out  of  the 
throne  of  God." 
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"For  the  gathering  and  preservation  of  its  unrecorded 
stores  and  traditions.  For  the  saving  of  The  Great 
North  Woods,*  and  for  the  advancement  of  its 
broad  human  interest-" 

Pocket  size  one  dollar  a  year.         Ten  cents  a  number 

Guide  Books  and  Maps 

The  Adirondack*  Illustrated,  issued  annually, 
288  pages,  Price  25  cents;   Cloth.  50  cents. 

Lake  George  and  Lake  Chamblain,  historical 
and  descriptive.    Price  25  cents:  Cloth  50  cents. 

Mab  of  the  Adirondack  Wilderness,  Pocket 
edition  on  map  bound  paper.  Cloth  cover  $1 ;  paper 
cover  50  cents. 

Forest  and  Stream— "it  is  the  most  complete  map  of  the 
Adirondack  region  ever  published." 

Shooting  and  Fishing— 'State  officers  consult  it  and 
the  Fish  Commissioners  depend  upon  it  for  use  of  the 
State  Game  Protectors  " 

Mabof  Lake  George,  Scale  one  mile  to  an  inch 
Approved  and  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  1880.  Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper 
25  cents. 

Lake  Chamblain,  scale  2lA  miles  to  an  inch. 
Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper  25  cents. 

Chart  of  Lake  George,  Hydographic  survey  of 
1906,  $2.50. 

Sent  Postbaid  on  receipt  of  Price. 
S.  R.  STODDARD,  Publisher 

GTvENS  FAI,X,S,  NEW  YOKE 


RIVERSIDE    INN 


PINE   &  CORBETT,   Props. 


The  Leading  Hotel  in  Town  Open  All  the  Year 

75  Rooms,  30  With  Private  Baths 

Rates  $2.50  per  day  and  up. 

Weekly  Rates,  Booklet,  etc.,  on  application. 


SARANAC  LAKE, 


NEW  YORK. 


A.  FORTUNE  &  CO 


Furniture,    Bedding,     Carpets, 
Tapestries,  Window  Shades  etc. 

Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.      Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 


Kendall's    Pharmacy 

Prescription  Work 
and     Drugs    Only 

On  Main  Street     Saranac  Lake,  N   Y. 

Trombley  &  Carrier 
BUILDERS 

Saranac  Lake,    New  York. 
BALSAM      PILLOWS 

Freshly  Cut  Balsam  Pillows 
(18    inches   square)    50   cents 

Try  Our  Mail  Order    Department 

W.  C.  Leonard  fe?  Co. 
SARANAC  LAKE,  NEW  YORK. 


A.  FORTUNE,  Jr.,  Prop.   CHAS.   A.  NEUBAUER,  Mgr. 

PUBLIC    MARKET 

WHOLESALE    AND   RETAIL 

Choice  Chicago  Dressed  Beef, 
Pork,  Veal  and  Lamb,  Wild 
Game  in  Season,  Poultry,  Fish 
Oysters,  Vegetables   and   Fruit. 

'Phone  128 

32  Broadway      Saranac  Lake,  N.Y. 
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LaBounty  Livery  and  Transfer  Co 

MODERN  TURNOUTS,  PROMPT  and  EFFICIENT 
HACK  SERVICE.  WELL  TRAINED  SADDLE 
HORSES.     BAGGAGE  SERVICE.      ------ 


Telephone  17 


1 1 2  Maine  Street     -     -    -     SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


CITY    BAKERY 

NEUBAIER  &  KERN,    Proprietors 

Telephone  35  43  Maine  Street 

SARANAC    LAKE,    N.   Y. 


WALTON   &  TOUSLEY 

(incorporated) 

PLUMBERS 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  FITTERS 

Hardware,  Agricultural  Implements,  Stoves,  Tinware,  Paints,   Varnishes 

SARANAC  LAKE, NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISERS 


Telephone  780 


Established  1863 


LEWIS    MAX 


Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

French  and  American  Polished  Plate  and  Window  Glass 

BEVELED  PLATE  GLASS  AND  MIRRORS  A  SPECIALTY 


52=56  Greene  Street 


JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J, 


Wm.  W.  Gearhart 


Chas.  H    Sanderson 


Burt  &  Mitchell  Company,  in 


c. 


MACHINISTS,  BLACKSMITHS  AND  BOILER  MAKERS, 
DRY     DOCK    AND     SHIP     YARD 

(Balance  Dry  Dock,  Lifting  Capacity  1000  Tons) 

Machinery  repairs  a  specialty.      Wooden  or  iron  vessels  repaired  at 

reasonable  rates.     Material  of  all  kinds  constantly  on  hand. 

Telephone,  "Jersey  City  593" 

FOOT  OF  MORRIS  STREET  JERSEY  CITY,  N.   Y. 


Daniel  T.  Brophy                                                      Telephone 

Brophy's  F>piess  ard  Livery 

General  Baggage  and 
Passenger     Transfer 

J. 

J.  GORMAN 

Office  and  Residence 

Cor.  North  Main  and  Lincoln  Streets 

Ellenville,  N    Y. 

The  National  Saw  Co. 

45  Morris  Street 
Jersey  City, 

SAWS 

N.  J. 

General  Office                    NEWARK,  N.  J 

THE     HUMIDOR 

THOMAS  E.  DALY,   Proprietor 

Fine  Cigars  and  Tobaccos, 

Stationery,  Newspapers  and 
Magazines 

Opposite  Post  Office      Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

iv  ADVERTISERS 


Stylish  Turnouts  Reasonable  Rates 

MONTICELLO  HOUSE  LIVERY 

ARTHUR  STONE,     Manager 

Livery,  Feed  and  Exchange  Stables.       Horses    and 
Carriages   to   let    for  All    Occasions. 

Telephone  89. B.  -  -  MONTICELLO,  N.   Y. 


A.  S    Hammond.  Joseph  H.  Cooke.  John  A.  Cooke. 

Hammond  &  Cooke  Bros. 

UP-TO-DATE  DEPARTMENT  STORE 

Clothing,     Dry    Goods,     Carpets,     Fine    Foot- 
wear,   Choice    Crocenes,    Paper    Merchandise. 

Latest  Style— Largest  Stock  —Lowest  Prices 
MONTICELLO  -  -  Sullivan  County,  N,  Y. 

WATSON  &  HORNBECK 

Insurance  and  Real  Estate 


Telephone  45-B  Monticello,  N.  Y. 
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JAMES  M.  KELLY 

Mr.  Washington 

Manufacturer  and 
Jobber  of 

BUILDER  and 

Confectionery    and 

CONTRACTOR 

Ice   Cream 

MONTICELLO.          -        -        NY. 

355  Broadway                Monticello,  N.  Y. 

Office  Phone  79                                          Residence  Phone  61 

H.  g.  straiton  &  Co. 

Hotel  Rockwell 

Geo.  W.  Rockwell,  Prop. 

Furniture.        Undertaking, 
Pianos     and    Sewing-    Ma- 
chines       The    disinfecting- 

Monticello,   N.  Y. 

of     Houses      with    Formal- 
denhyde  Vapor  a  Specialty 

295-297  Broadway               Monticello.  N.  Y. 

VI 
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L.  C.  HATCH  &  SONS 


Merchant  Millers 


And  Dealers  in  Flour,  Feed,  Grain,  Hay  and  Straw 


MONTICELLO,  N.   Y.  AND  SOUTH   FALLSBURGH,  N.   Y 


R    S.  TURNER 

Paints,  Oils,  Varnishes, Wall  Paper 

Room  Mouldings,  Painters'  Supplies 
Hardware,  Picture  Framing 


MONTICELLO 


NEW  YORK 


George  D.  Pelton 


Harry  B-  Pelton 


PELTON  BROS. 

Dealers  in  Up-to-"ate  Footwear 

Give  us  a  call     We  can  please  you 

PELTON   BLOCK 

290  Broadway  MONTICELLO,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  T.  HEATH 

Stationery  Store 

Stationery  of  every  description  constantly  on 

hand.  Candy  and  Cigars.    Souvenirs. 

Fishing  Tackle. 

Next  Door  to  Bank  MONTICELLO,   N.    Y. 

C.F  MAPLEDORAM 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 

Fine    Carriages,     Sleighs 
Blackboards,  Etc. 

Repairing  and   Painting, 

Rubber  Tires  a  Specialty 


MONTICELLO 


NEW  YORK 


Joseph    O,    TE£\j>xnGir 
PRACTICAL    PLUMBER 

STEAM,  GAS  AND    HOT    WATER    FITTER 

Dealer  in  Plumbers'  Supplies.        Jobbing  promptly  attended  to. 

Estimates  cheerfully  furnished  on  all  classes  of  work. 

Telephone  246 

81  WICKHAM  AVENUE  MIDDLETOWN,  N    Y 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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MONTICELLO     HOUSE 

A.  S.  Stone,  Proprietor 
RATES  SI. 25  per  Day,  Weekly,  S7.00. 
Livery  Connected 

Monticello         Sullivan  County         New  York 


Hotel      Erie 


Mrs.  Jas.  Purcell,  Prop 


MONTICELLO 


N.  Y. 


W.    H.    Sweet 

Jewelry,  Cut  Glass  and  China 

Repairing  Neatly  Done 

292  Broadway 
MONTICELLO,  NEW  YORK 


F.    H.    DOUGHERTY 

Manufacturer  ol  Harness 

Dealer  in  Keen  Kutter 
Tools  and  Cutlerv 


MONTICELLO, 


NEW  YORK 


J.  STANTON  ENNIS 

GROCER 

Cigars  and  Tobacco 

Phone  No.  77 

200  Broadway 
MONTICELLO,  NEW  YORK 


OSBORN    &    SON 

Dealers  in 

Coal  and  Wood 

Hay,  Grain,  Masons'  Supplies,  Fertilizers,  &c. 

Full  Line  of  Choice  Groceries  and  Provisions. 

MONTICELLO  Phone  no  4  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROBERT   S.    PELTON 

Dealer  in 

Lumber,  Siding,  Flooring,  Shingles,  Lath  and  Hard  Woods 

SASH,  DOORS,  BLINDS,  MOULDINGS,  PAINTS  AND  OILS 


T  elephone  No.  24 


MONTICELLO.  N.  Y. 


GERSON  &  ASH 

DURLAND'S  LIVERY 

Monticello  Cash  Market 

Bu.tter  and  Eggs  a  Specialty 
P.  O.  Box  563           Telephone  22B 

L.   H.   DURLAND,   Prop. 

Sale,  Exchange  Stables 

Single   and   Double   Rigs,  excellent    equip- 
ment      Careful  drivers  on   hand  at   reason- 
able rates.     Telephone  31. 

West  Main  Street               Monticello,  N.  Y 

Monticello           -         -         -           New  York 

W.  H.  SMITH 

S.  L.  STRONG 

Dealer  in 

Dry  Goods  and  Choice  Groceries 

Chicago  Dressed  Heef  and  Lamb 

Telephone  No.  30 

Hats,  Caps,  Boots,  Shoes,  Carpets, 

Oil  Cloths  and  General  Merchandise 
Telephone  No.  2 

MONTICELLO,    N.   Y. 

Monticello           -         -         -           New  York 

T.  H.  DOUGHERTY 

Manufacturer  of  Harness 

MONTICELLO,  NEW  YORK 


Dealer  in 

Keen  Kutter, 
Tools  and 

Cutlery 


THE  HOTEL  ROCKWELL  LIVERY 

GEORGE  ARMSTRONG  &  SON,  Proprietors 

Sale,  Exchange  and   Boarding   Stables 

First-class  rigs  for  all  occasions  at  reasonable  prices.      Special  attention  given 
to  transient  and  boarding  horses        Stables  open  day  and  night.      Telephone 
connections.     Careful  drivers  furnished       'Bus  to  all  trains. 
Stables  in  rear  of  Hotel  Rockwell 


MONTICELLO 


NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISERS 


S.   G.   CARPENTER 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 

BOOTS  AND  SHOES,   LEATHER  AND  FINDINGS 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes  Neatly  Repaired 
Highest  Market  Prices  paid  for  Shins 

MONTICELLO,  N.  Y. 


D.  VV.   Purdy. 


S.  W     Demerest. 


Purdy  &  Demerest 

MONTICELLO,  N.  Y. 

Hardware,    Stoves,    Ranges,    Tin 
ware,  Gasoline  Engines,  Heat- 
ing, Plumbing,  Colt's   Acet- 
ylene Gas  Machines. 


STRONG    (EL    CO. 

MOlTTICEItLO,    N.    Y. 

Books,  Stationery.  Toys  and 
Fancy  Goods.  Souvenirs  and 
Post  Cards.  Domestic  and 
Imported    Tobaccos  &  Cigars. 

COMPLETE    LINE     OF    NOVELTIES 
AND  SPORTING  GOODS. 


W.  W.  JOHNES 

The  Reliable  Housefurnisher 

China,  Glass,  Silverware  and  Crockery, 
Housefurnishings,    Stoves  and   Ranges 

Hotel  and  Boarding  House 

Supplies  a  Specialty.'. 


MAIN  ST., 


MONTICELLO,  N.  Y. 


MONTICELLO,  N.  Y 
JOHN  J.  CONWAY,  PROPR. 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Transient  and 
Boarding  Horses,  Reasonable  Rates,  Rear 
of  Hotel  Palm,  Livery  is  Newly  Equipped, 
Telephone  Connections,  Horses  and  Wagons 
First    Class,      Careful    Drivers    Furnished. 


George  THT.  Goble 

305-307  B'WAY,  MONTICELLO,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISERS 


The  Frank  Leslie  House 

FRANK  I,F,SI,IE  ERNHORT,  Proprietor 

Moderate  Priced  Family  Resort 

Strictly  Gentile,  Hebrews  Not  Accommodated 
MONTICELLO,  ------  NEW  YORK 


HOTEL    SCHULER 


LOUIS   SCHULER,   Proprietor 


110  South  Main  Street 


LIBERTY,     ■     -  -  -     NEW  YORK 


FARMS  BOARDING  HOUSES  COTTAGES 

Wm.  intemann 

Real  Estate 

LIBERTY, NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISERS  xi 


LIBERTY 

HOUSE 

HERMAN  C.  LOHMAN,   Proprietor 

A 

LIBERTY, 

NEW  YORK 

Liberty  Marble  and  Granite  Works 

H.  C.   BLOOMER  and  D.  R.  STARTUP,   Proprietors 


Dealers  in  and  Manufacturers  of 

Marble  and  Granite  Monuments, 

Vaults,    Headstones,    Coping,    Posts, 

Plumbers'  Slabs,  Etc. 

Fine  Line  of  Goods  Constantly  on  Hand 


LIBERTY, NEW  YORK 


XI 1 


ADVERTISERS 


J.   C.    YOUNG 


C.   V.    MESSITER 


F.    M.   DODGE 


YOUNG  MESSITER&DODGE 

DepftRtneNT  stors 


1    IUPHTV                                                       -            - 

-            _                                        MP\i7    VADU1 

LloCK  IT            _ 

INCVY    TwKrv 

E-  W.  GRANT  6c  SON 

Dealers    in 

HARNESSandWAGONS 
LIBERTY,  n.  n. 

THE  LIBERTY  HOUSE  LIVERY 

C.  F.  PORTER,  Prop. 

Sale,  Exchange  and  Boarding  Stables 

Telephone  Connections 

Stables  Open  Day  and  Night 

Careful  Drivers  Furnished 

'Bus  to  all  trains 

Stables  in  Rear  of  Liberty  House 

LIBERTY      ---     -      NEW  YORK 

LIBERTY  FRUIT   AND  VEGETABLE   MARKET 

JOHN  SORACCO 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  FRUITS 

Candies  and  Nuts  of  All  Kinds 
Oysters  and  Clams  in  Season 
Fancy  Baskets  our  Specialty 

Agent  for  Italian  Brand  Olive  Oil  and  Macaroni 

LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 

P.  M.  WEBSTER 

BAKERY 

^^ 

All  Kinds  of  Biead     Fancy  Cakes  Etc 
LIBERTY,   N.   Y. 

n.  ROTH 

Manufacturer    of 

Fine  Havana  Cigars 


LlttrzRTY, 


41   *\AINE  STREET 

SULLIVAN    COUNTY. 


NSW  YORK 


ADVERTISERS 


xin 


The  Liberty  Bottling  Works 

CHARLES  J.  MUTH 

Manufacturer  of 

Carbonated  Beverages  and  Mineral  Waters 

Agent  for  F.   &  M.   Schaefer  Brewing  Co. 
LIBERTY NEW  YORK 


B.    F*.    GREEN 


CLOTHIER 


LIBERTY     - 


NEW  YORK 


MILSPAUGH    &    CO. 

THE  REXALL  STORE 

SOUVENIR  POST  CARDS 

Huyler's, Belle  Mead  and  Millard's  Candy 
National  Cigar  Stand  Company's  Cigars 
Rexall  Remedies,    "One  For  Every  111." 

"On  the  Coroner"  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 

Branch,  WHITE  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


LAWRENCE   BOWMAN    JR. 

Contractor  for  Plumbing 

Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating  and  Gasfitting 

LIBERTY  NEW  YORK 

FieRSON&  MORGANS 

AUTOMOBILE   GARAGE 

Repair  Shop  and  Supplies 


(Adjoining  the  Mansion  House) 

Cor.  John  and  Maple  Sts.  LIBERTY,    N.    Y. 


C.   J±.   SHAW 

Flour,  feed,  Near,  and  Grain  Hay  and  straw 


STORES    AT 

LIBERTY.  N.  Y.  PARKSVILLE.  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISERS 


Sherman     Emhout 


HEMLOCK  LUMBER 

Doors,     Windows,     Blinds,     Mouldings, 
O.  &  W.  Coal,  Feed  and  Grain 


LIBERTY, 


NEW  YORK 


WILLIAM     JACOBY 

Stationery,  Sporting  Goods 

Newspapers,  Periodicals  and  Post  Cards, 
Souvenirs 


LIBERTY, 


NEW  YORK 


F3.  VV^,  Lvambert 

MERCHANT 


76  N.  Main  St. 


Liberty,  N.  Y. 


V.    B.    HAMMOND 

Up-to-Date  Shoe  Store 

High-class  Gent's  Furnishing  Goods 


70  N.  Main  St., 


Liberty,  N.  Y. 


HARRIS    BRIGADIER 

Dealer  in 

Builders'  Hardware,  Painters' 

Supplies 

Plate  and  Window  Glass 

118  S.  Main  St.,         Liberty,  N.  Y. 

New   Liberty   Market 

FRANK  H.  MAUER 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

FRESH  and  SALT  MEATS 

Lard,  Sausage,  Etc 
Liberty,  New  York 


GEO.  R.  HEBERT  EXTRACT  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Fine   Flavoring   Extracts 

Telephone  connections. 

Write  for  prices. 

Liberty,  New  York 


ADVERTISERS  xv 


H.  *J.  SARLES  CO. 


LIBERTY,  -  -  -  NEW  YORK 


C.  ML   BONNE 


Flour,  Hay,  Feed  and  Grain 


TELEPHONE  ATTACHED 


MAIN  STREET  LIBERTY,  N.  Y 


All  Kinds  of  Building  Materials 


LIBERTY  LUMBER  CO. 

=====  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 
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ADVERTISERS 


Otto    Fiillig 

PHOTOGRAPHER 


LIBERTY, 


NEW  YORK 


WILUAM    B.    HAND 

OTTO  B.  JAFNEL 

General 
Insurance 

Chemist 

Agent 

60  North  Main  St.,     Liberty,  N.  Y. 

Main  Street            LIBERTY.  N.  Y. 

M.    A.    BORDEN 

S.  B.  Pierson                                           H.  E.  Weber 

PIERS0N&  WEBER 

Fresh  Fish 
Fruit  and  Vegetables 

Sanitary  Plumbing 

Steam  and  Gas  Fitting-,  Hard- 
ware,      Tinware,        Builders* 
Materials.      Stoves,       Ranges, 
Gasoline  Engines,    Etc 

LIBERTY,                         NEW  YORK 

LIBERTY,                          NEW  YORK 

Terms  Cash 


Telephone 


W:m.    IP.    Young 
FLOUR,  FEED,  GRAIN,  BRICK,  LIME,  CEMENT 

Keystone   Wall   Plaster,    Baled    Hay  and  Straw 
LIBERTY,  -  -  -  =  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISERS  xvii 


Newly  Furnished  Steam  Heat  Throughout 

Every  Modern  Improvement  Lighted  By  Electricity 


Mansion  House 

WILLIAM  H.  MURPHY 
Proprietor 


Free  'Bus  to  All  Trains 


tree    bus  to  ah   i  rains  i    |prDTV      M      V 

Headquarters  for  Commercial  Travelers  LloHlX  1    I  ,     IN.      I  . 


Liberty   Steam   Laundry 

E.  H.  NICHOLS,  Proprietor 

CARPET   CLEANING 

Launderer  of  Fine  Wearing  Apparel,  Hotel  and  Boarding 
House.      Manufacturer  of 

CLEAN-ALL,  The  Best  Spot  and  Grease  Remover  in  the  Market 

LIBERTY,  NEW  YORK 


XV 


ADVERTISERS 


MANHATTAN    HOUSE 


EUGENE  DOEINCK,  Prop. 


LIBERTY.   N.  Y. 


L.    O.    SWEET 
JEWELER 

LIBERTY.   N.  Y. 

W.  M.  ROOSA 

Groceries,  Fruit 
Vegetables 

20  to  24  N.  Main  St.,  LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


E.    V.     H  O  O  S 

Bakery  and 
Confectionery 

Cor.  Main  and  School  Sts,.  Liberty,  N.   Y, 

John  Fahrenholz 
Stationer  and  Toy  Dealer 

Newspaper  Delivery 
Agent  Middletown  Steam  Laundry 


Hasbrouck  Block,  32  N.  Main  St. 

LIBERTY,  N.  V. 


Mclaughlin  bros 

SULLIVAN  COUNTY 
REAL  ESTATE   AGENCY 


Post  Office  Building 
LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


Post  Office  Building 
MONTICELLO,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISERS 
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William  F.  Mauer 

Davis  &  Lawrence   Co. 

Successor  to  Joseph  Dietz 

Dealers  in 

Botcher  and  Poulterer 

Fresh  and  Salt  Meats 

LIBERTY,  N.    Y. 

LIBERTY,    N.   Y. 

I  MONROE  IIME  COf  UN! 

J.    C.     SCHUYLER'S 

(Incorporated) 

Hardware 

Tinwork  a  Specialty 

Cafe  and  Restaurant 

LIBERTY,    N,   Y. 

23  South  Main  St.,            Liberty,  N.  Y 

SCHAEFER    HOUSE 

GEO.  DRENNON 

M.  Schaefer,  Prop. 

Staple  and  Fancy  Groceries 

Cigars  and  Tobaccos,  School  Supplies 

50  Lake  Street,             LIBERTY.  N.  Y. 

66  South  Main  St.            LIBERTY.  N.  Y. 

L^.    A.     McF^hillsrTra^ 


ICE  CREAM  AND 
CONFECTIONERY 


Main  Street 


LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISERS 


LENNON  HOUSE 


OPPOSITE   DEPOT 


NEWLY  FURNISHED 


Terms,    $2.00   a  Day 


J.  C.  Lennon,   Prop. 


Liberty,  N.  Y 


H.  J,   SEREVANCE 

Grorer 

LIBERTY,  N.  Y 

A.  HADDEN 
Livery  and  Sales  Stables 

Stables  Opp.  Hasbrouck's.  Main  St. 


Phone 


LIBERTY,  N.  Y. 


THE  MUSIC  STORE 

All  Popular  Sheet  Music 

E.  R.  KNIFFIN 

Main  Street,  Liberty,  N.  Y. 


B.  E.   MISNER 


Groceries 
Tobaccos 


Confectionery 
Cigars 


LIBERTY,    N.  Y. 


Established  in   1861  by 
Frank  VanDeusen 


Second  Avenue  and  First  Street 
TROY,  NEW   YORK 


ADVERTISERS 
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John  English  Baking  Company 


SHIPPERS  OF  BREAD 

To  All  Points  Reached  by  N    Y.  C. ,  B.  &  M.  and 
D.  &  H.  Railroads 


Correspondence  with  Grocers  in  all  towns  reached  by  these  lines  solicited 


JOHN  ENGLISH  BAKING  COMPANY, 


TROY,  N.  Y. 


Jono  l  manning  Paper  Go, 


Rope  Manilla  Paper  for  Flour  Sacks 
Sand   Paper,   Insulating  Paper,   Etc. 


Olympus  Mill 


TROY,  N    Y. 


WAGER    BROTHERS 

Successors  to  R.  BOVEE  ESTATE 

Manufacturers  of 

Mineral  Waters,  Belfast 

Ginger  Ale,  Etc. 

Telephone   Connections 
Office  598  River  St.,  TROY,  N.   Y. 


CHARLES  F.  DRAKE 

Dealer  and  Jobber  in 
Saddlery    Supplies 

AND 

Carriage    Materials 


221  RIVER  ST., 


TROY,  N.  Y 


SAGE  &   GAFFFY 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Fish,  Oysters  and  Clams 

Fruit  and  Produce 

Com.  Phone  880  H.  R.  Phone  1601 

800  and  802RiverSt.,  Troy  N.  Y. 

I.     REDMAN.    Manager 


xx  ADVERTISERS 


COMPLIMENTS 

United  Waist  Manufacturing  Go. 

TROY,  NEW  YORK 


AIRD-DON  COMPANY 

Formerly  COHOES  TUBE  WORKS 

Dealers  in 

Wrought  Iron  Pipe  and  Plumbing  and  Steam  Heating  Supplies 
Office  and  Warehouse  409  to  415  River  Street,  TROY,  N.  Y 

Bayer  &   McConihe   Company 
LUMBER 

TROY,  -  -  =  -  -  NEW  YORK 


S.  BOLTON'S  SONS 

TROY,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISERS 
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E.  J.  Walsh  J.  H.  Walsh 

TROY  DAIRY 

Walsh  Bros.,  Proprietors 

Pure  Cream  Pure  Milk 

Sanitary  Cold  and  Bottling  Rooms 

Both  Phones  659 

Office:  205-211  First  St.,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

IHE  MARTIN  PAYNE  SULKY  CO. 

Sulkies 
Speed  Wagons 
Speed  Sleighs 

TROY,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

MARSHALL      BROS. 

Pittston  Coal 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

759  River  St.  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The   TRoy    Laundry 

J.  A.  BEATTIE,  Prop. 


H.  R.  Phone  726 
Com.   Phone  726 


706  Broadway,  Troy,  N.  Y. 


HARVEY  &   EDD  Y 


WHOLESALE 
GROCERS 


199  and  201  River  Street,  TROY,  N.  Y. 

GREEN  BROS. 
LUMBER 

TROY,  NEWYORK 

AUTOMOBILES 

SCOTT  D.  NICHOLS 

"The  Auto  Man" 


Com.  Phone  97 


H.  R.  Phone  1634-X 


Garage,  Cor.  Federal  and  Front  Streets 
TRuY,  N.   Y. 


BATTAGLIA    BROS. 

WHOLESALE  FRUITS 
AND  PRODUCE 

195  River  Street,     TROY,  N.  Y. 


XXIV 


ADVERTISERS 


Collars  a**  Cuffs 

^BARKER  BRAND  j» 

MADE  OF  LINEN 

sizes         1*3*    FOR^a^         SIZES 


Kahn's  Strictly  Pure  Horse  Radish 
and  Table  Condiments 

Trojan  Pickling    Co. 

Incorporated 
TROY,    N.   Y. 


Troy  Hide  &  Fur   Co, 

C.  G.  Hamilton.  Mgr. 

Dealers  in 

Hides,  Calf  and  Sheep  Skins, 
Tallow,  &c 


475  River  Street 


Troy,  N.  Y. 


THE  PLANTERS'  LEAF  TOBACCO  GO. 

Imported  ^nd  Domestic 
LEAF  TOBACCO 


219  River  Street, 


Troy,  N.  Y 


William  Morrison,  Pres.  Sol  Levi,  Treas 

iHOHAWK  BRUSH  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

HAIR.  MILITARY.  CLOTH  AND  HUT  BRUSHES 

Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

New  York  Office,  52  Leonard  St..  Phone  621  Franklin 


James   J.  Kennedy 


Granite 
Monumental  Works 


Cor.  Jefferson  and  Third  Sts  ,  Troy 

Phone.  Comml  1620 


ADVERTISERS 


Joseph  J    Murphy.  Pres  E.    W .  Greenman,  Treas. 

Jas.  H.  Shine.  Sec'y  and  Supt. 

Hope    Knitting  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Standard  Knit  Underwear 

COHOES,   X.    Y. 


Established  135S 


Home  Phone  192 


A,  J.  Griffin   &  Son 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

Sash,  Blinds,  Doors 

Mouldings,  Window  Frames 
Shirt  and  Drawer  Boards 


COHOES,  X    Y. 


S.AprC,ark  PaCificMi!l  ?    t^ 

Clark  &  Hulsapple,  tvlfg  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 


PINE  KNIT  UNDERWEAR 

COHOES.   N    Y. 


WILLIAM    O'BRIEN 

Undertaker,  Embalmer 
and  Funeral  Director 

14   Willow  Street,  COHOES,  X.  Y. 

Telephone  Connection 

WRIGHT'S  HEALTH 
UNDERWEAR  CO. 

MOHAWK   RIVER  MILL 
Manufacturers  of 

Fine  Knit  Underwear 

COHOES.  X.   Y. 

Prospers  E.  Payette 


Flour   Oats,  Corn,  Meal, 

Feed,  Bale i  Hay.  Etc 
297  Ontario  Street         COHOES,  X    Y. 

H.  R.  Telephone  238-W  Home  Telephone  67^ 


M.   Br-e^eivilt    Co 


Manufacturers  of 


BOX  SHOOKS 


COHOES,     NEW    YOWK 


XXVI 


ADVERTISERS 


William  A.  Tierney,  Pres't  William  J.  McClusky,  Vice  Pres't 

S.  A.  Moore,  Sec'y  and  Treas. 

WM.  MOORE  KNITTING  CO, 

Manufacturers  of 

LADIES'    AND  GENTS'    PINE   KNIT   UNDERWEAR 

COHOES,  N.  Y. 


Our  Plant  is  equipped  with  all 
modern  machinery  for  turning-  out 
highest  grade  of  work  at  reason- 
able prices.  Estimates  cheerfully 
given.     All  work  guaranteed. 

686-688-690  Broadway,     Kingston 

Quarries  and  Works:    Ansonia,    Conn.:    Quincy.    Mass: 

Barre,  Vt. 

Established     1S40 


H.  NACFCENHORST 

Dealer  in 

Fine  Boots,  Shoes, 
Rubber  Goods,  Etc. 

Repairing-  Promptly  Attended  To 
522  Broadway  Kingston.  X.  Y. 


F.  W.  DIEHL,  JR. 

Dealer  in 

Fishing  Tackle  of  all  Kinds 

Flobert  Rifles.  Pistols,  Cartridges, 

Base  Ball  Goods.  Harmonicas 

and  Novelties 

Broadway  &  Elmendorf  St  ,  Kingston. N.Y. 

L.     F.     B  A  N  N  O  N 

Plumbing,  Heating,  Etc. 

Metal  Ceilings,  Ranges, 
Tin  and  Sheet  Iron  Work 

16-18  Hasbrouck   Ave.,  Kingston.  N.   Y 

WM.  V.  A.  LONGYEAR 

Dealer  in  Choice 

Groceries,  Teas,  Coffees,  Spices 

Standard  Phone  269-4 

<-»94  Broadway  Kingston.  N.  Y. 


John  Forsyth  William  M    Davis 

FORSYTH     &     DAVIS 

Wholesale  and  Retail 

STATIONERY,  WINDOW  SHADES,  BOOKS  AND  WALL  PAPER 


307  Wall  Street 


KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 
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LEON  BLANKFIELD 

H.   R.   Phone. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocer 
Importer  of  French  and  Italian  Produce 

563-565  BROADWAY,  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


F.E.  LYNES 

Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 

Home-made   Candies,  Ice  Cream 
and  Soda  Water. 


No.  327  Wall  St. 


Kingston,  N.  Y. 


A.  HYMES 

SHOES  AND  HATS 

325  WALL  ST.,  KINGSTON,  N.  Y- 


WALTER  e.  DOLSON 

Wall  Papers,  Paints,    etc . 

Practical  Painter  and  Decorator,  Fresco 
Painting,  Sign  Painting,  Paper  Hanging, 
etc.,  etc. 

NO.  714  Broadway,         Kingston,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  E.   WIEBER 

Stoves,  Ranges  and  Furnaces,  Plumb- 
ing, Steam  and  Gas  Fitting,  Copper,  Tin 
and  Sheet  Iron  Work,  Practical  Slate 
Roofer,  Copper  and  Galvanized  Iron 
Cornices,  Skylights,  etc.,  Wholesale 
and  Retail  Dealer  in  Sewer  Pipe. 

56  Broadway,     Kingston,  (Sta.  R.)  N.  Y. 

Branch  Store,  Tannersville,  N.  Y. 


P.  A.  LASHER 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

Beef,  Pork,  Lamb,  and  Mutton, 

Fish,  Oysters  and  Clams, 

Fruit  and  Produce. 


292  AND  292  12  WALL  ST., 


KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 
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NOAH  WOLVEN'S  SON 

Dry  Goods  and  Carpets 


323  WALL  STREET, 


KINGSTON,  N:  Y. 


H.  R.  Phone  847  W.Kingston         H.  R.  Pone  578  Rondout 

NEW  YORK  CLOAK  AND  SUIT  CO. 

Dealers  in 

Cloaks,  Suits,  Furs,  and  Skirts 

33  N.   Front  St.         KINGSTON,  N    Y. 

Branch,  38  Broadway,  Rondout.  N.  Y.. 


J.  L.  HAINES 

Gravel  Roofing  and  Asphalting  of  All  Kinds 

Also  Water  and  Fire  Proofing-  and 
Repairing-     Promptly    Attended    to 
Prices   Reasonable 

First  Class  Workmanship 
37  Jansen  Ave.         KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

KINGSTON    GARAGE 

JAMES    MILLARD  &  SON 

Automobile  Supplies  and  Repairs 

KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 


CHARLES     E.     HALE 

Clever   Clothes  Shops 

Clothier,      Furnisher,      Hatter. 
319  Wall  Street         KINGSTON.N.   Y. 

HERMAN    MARBLE5TONE 
Clothier,  Hatter  and  Furnisher 

Cor.  Wall  N.  Front  and  Fair  Sts. 
KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

L.   S.  WINNE   y  CO. 

Wholesale  and   Retail  Dealers  in 

Hardware 

326  Wall  St.  and  315  Fair  St. 
KINGSTON  NEW  YORK 


S.  COHEN 

CLOTHIER 


Open  Every  Evening  Until  Nine 

Our  New  Method-Strictly  Cash 


One  Price 


KINGSTON 


NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISERS 
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F.    BERNSTEIN 


SAM    BERNSTEIN 


SAM  BERNSTEIN  &  CO. 

CLOTHING,  HATS  AND  SHOES,  FURNISHINGS,  TRUNKS. 

KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


V    DITTMAR 


HATS.  CAPS,  BOOTS, 
SHOES    and    RUBBERS 

No   567  Broadway.  Kingston,  N    Y. 

Near  West  Shore  Crossing. 


CLEARWATERS 


Coal   and  Wood   Yards 


KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


HARRY   P.    CARR 

Fishing  Tackle  Sporting  and 
Athletic       Goods.  Bicycle 

Sundries.  Automobile  and 
Electrical  Supplies,  Phono- 
graphs   and    Records 

306  1-2  WALL  ST..  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


BYRNE   BROTHERS 

Constructors  of 

Granite  and  Marble  Monuments 

Electric  Power  and  Modern    Improvements, 
Carving  and  Lettering  With  Pneumatic  Tools 

BROADWAY   &    HENRY    ST., 
KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

Leave  orders  with  us  and  save  middleman's  profits 
H.   R     PHONE 


WILLIAM  J.  KENT 


Granite  and  Marble  Cemetery  Work 

OPPOSITE  ROGERS  STREET,  144  BROADWAY, 

KINGSTON,  RONDOUT,  N.  Y. 


XXX 


ADVERTISERS 


F.  E.  LYNES 

Successorlto  C.  R.  Banta. 
Manufacturer  of  and  Dealer  in 

Home-made  Candies,   Ice  Cream 
and  Soda  Water. 

NO.  327  WALL  STREET, 
KINGSTON,  NY. 


W.  N.  CONNER 
KINGSTON,         N.  Y. 


Diamonds,    Watches,  Jewelry, 
Silverware,  Clocks,  Cut  Glass. 

NO.  578  BROADWAY. 
KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


W.  C.  MULHERN 

Manufacturer  of 

Sash,  Blinds,  Doors,  Mouldings,  Stairs  and 
Interior  Trim.       Plate  Glass  Store  Fronts. 

COR.  BROADWAY  AND  HENRY  ST., 
KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


GRAND    UNION     TEA    CO. 

Headquarters,    Pearl,   Water  and  Front 
Streets,  Brooklyn  Borough,  New  York. 


318  WALL  ST  , 


KINGSTON.  N    Y. 


Frederick  Gallagher 

STOVES.     HEATERS     AND     RANGES 

12  &  14  North  Front  Street. 
KINGSTON.  N.  Y. 


W.  SCOTT  GILLESPIE 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

GROCERIES  AND  PROVISIONS,   FLOUR,  &C  , 

WOODEN  AND  WILLOW  WARE,  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  FRUITS.    &C. 
AGENT  FOR  C.  H.  EVANS  &  SON'S  CELEBRATED  ALE. 


NO.  330   WALL   STREET, 


KINGSTON,   N.  Y. 
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PETER  BARMANN 


KINGSTON, 


NEW  YORK 


CENTRAL     GARAGE 

Agency  for  the  Locomobile 

n  Ulster,  Delaware  and  Green  Counties 

Cars  to  Rent 

748-750  Broadway     KINGSTON,  NY. 

J.     M.    DU     BOIS 

GROCER 

Pine  Street,  cor.  Wilbur  Ave. 
KINGSTON,  NEW  YORK 

CHAS.   C.  TEN  BROECK 
PHARMACIST 


322  Wall  St., 


KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 


M.  C.   CROSBY 

The  Crossett  Shoe  For  Men 

Hats,  Caps  and  Men's  Furnishing  Goods 
Men,  Women's  and  Children's  Shoes 

574  Broadway  KINGSTON,  N.  Y. 

A.  NETBURN 
Gentlemen's  and  Ladies'  Tailor 

"The  Square  Tailor" 

10  Main  Street,  3d  Door  From  Eagle  Hotel 

Look  For  the  Big  Tree  in  Front 

H.  R.  'Phone  No.  764-W.         K  INCSTON  .  N  -  Y. 

J.    B.    COONS 

Automobile  Garage 

Supplies,  Repairs  and  Storage 
Bicycles,  Sporting  Goods,  Etc. 

H.  R.  Telephone  787  L  3 

775-777-779  Broadway,KINGSTON,N.Y 
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ADVERTISERS 


John  L^ang1 


SPORTING  GOODS  AND  AMMUNITION  OF  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS, 
CIGARS,  TOBACCO  AND  PIPES,  AGENT  FOR  WESTON  LAUNDRY. 

SAUGERTIES,  N.  Y. 


POIT  &  HINSCH 


Groceries  and  Provisions,  also 
Choice    Meats  of  all     Kinds. 

Telephone  Call.  Main  St..  Next  to  Post  Office, 

SAUGERTIES,  N.  Y. 


DANIEL    LAMB  &  SON 


Hardware,  Tinware,  Stoves,  Plumbing  and  Heating, 
Agricultural  Implements,  Cutlery,  Plated  Ware. 
Pumps,  Barbed  Wire,  Paints,  Oils,  Glass,  Putty  and 
Fertilizers,      Agents  for  Laflin  and  Rand's  Powder. 


31   Market  St. 


SAUGERTItS,  N.  Y. 


THE  SAUGERTIES  60AL  8  LUMBER  CO. 

R.  B.  OVERBAGH.  Owner. 
Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Coal,  Lumber,  Lime  Lath,  Cement,  Paints, 
and  all  Building  Materials.  Office  and  Lum- 
ber Yard,  37  Partition  St.,  Coal  Yards  and 
Branch  Offices  at  W.  S.   R.   R. 

SAUGERTIES,  N.  Y. 


Established  1900 


Incorporated 


Standard   Shoe  Co. 

B.  F.  FELLOWS.,  President 
Dealers  in 

BOOTS.    SHOES,    HATS,  CAPS,  ETC 

Gent's  Furnishings 

244  Main  St.,  SAUGERTIES,  N,  Y. 


E.  L.  Quick. 


C.  W.  Quick. 


D.  M.  Robinson. 


QUICK  BROTHERS  £  CO. 

PRACTICAL  HORSE  SHOERS  AND  GENERAL  REPAIRERS' 

LIVINGSTON  ST.,  COR.  OF  FIRST.  SAUGERTIES.  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISERS 
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F\    T.     L.  E  W  I  » 

MANUFACTURER  AND  DEALER  IN 

FINE     CIGARS 

184  Main  Street  Sanger  ties,  N.  Y. 


HIGH  CLASS 

Fruits  and  Confections 

H.   H.  Sardines 

SAU GERTIES,  N.   Y. 

KEENAN     &     BURHANS 

Undertakers  and  Embalmers 

Dealers    in    Parlor,    Chamber    and    Dining 
Room  Furniture,  Mirrors,  Iron  Beds, 

Springs,  Mattresses,  Etc 
Telephone  136-L.       Night  Call  106-J  and  56-L. 

99  Partition  St.,  Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

Herman  Gleisner 
Carriage  Wagon  and  Sleigh 

Repairing  a  Specialty 
SAUGERTIES,  N.  Y. 


TRAN'K    G.    PHELPS 

Wholesale  Dealer  in 

Flour,  Feed,  Grain,  Hay  and  Straw 

Coarse  Salt  &c 
Special    Choice  Oats 

Ulster  Ave.  SAUGERTIES,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  47  A  1 
Louis  J    Bultzel  Established  1893 

John    L.    Butzel's    Sons 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

Dry  and  Fan  y  Goods,  Carpets 
Crockery,  Etc. 

SAUGERTIES,    N.  Y. 

Eugene  Lasher 
Monuments,  Mausoleums 

and  General  Cemetery  Work  in 
Marble  and  Granite 

SAUGERTIES,  N.  Y. 


W.  R.    KENAN,  Jr.,   Prest. 


T    F.   WALSH,  Sec.  and  Supt, 


R.    B.   GOODMAN-.   Treas 


The  Saugerties  Gas  Light  Co. 


SAUGERTIES,  N.  Y. 
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ADVERTISERS 


DANIEL  CURLEY'5 
SON 

Agent  for 

Quinn  &  Nolan's 

Hudson  River  Telephone  306 
SAUGERTIES,  N.  Y. 


F,  W.  LDERZEL 


Sole  Agent  for 


JAMES  EVERABD'S 


SAUGERTIES,  N.  Y. 


Peter  Canner 
foundry  and  Machine  Works 

Sauaerties,  N.  Y. 


M.  SCHOENFELD'S  SON 

Clothier  and  Gent's  Furnisher 

Fine  Watches  and  Diamonds 


Telephone  Call  151-5 
248  MAIN  STREET 


Saugerties    N.  Y. 


G.  F.  Suderley's  Sons 

Wholesa  e  Confectioners  and  Bakers. 

Agents  for  National  Biscuit  Company's  Celebrated 

English  Biscuits  and  Jobbers  in  Yeast  Cakes, 

Baking  Powder,  etc. 

Telephone  97  Partition  Street 

Saugerties,  N.   Y. 


Dealer  in 

Fruits  and  Confectionery, 

102  Partition  Street, 

Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

JOSEPH  SCHMITT 

JEWELER  AND  WATCHMAKER 

PHONE  241-J 

93  Partition  St.         Saugerties,  N.  Y. 

JAMES   RUSSELL 

Hardware,    Stoves   and   Ranges 

Iron,  Steel,  Paints,  Oils,  Glass,  etc. 

SUNSHINE  Stores,  Ranges,  Furnaces,  Heaters 

227-229  Main  St.,       Saugerties,  N.  Y. 
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White  Star  Laundry 

127  Partition  Street 


TERMS  STRICTLY 
CASH 


M.  A.  ELLIOTT,   Manager 

SAUGERTIES,  N.   Y. 


MYER   BROTHERS 
PHARMACY 


Drugs,  Medicines, 
Chemicals,    Etc. 


137  PARTITION  STREET 
Opposite  Maxwell  House 

SAUGERTIES,  -  IM.  Y. 


Francis  M.  Murphy 


JOHN  LANG,  Sr. 


Plumbing 
Heating  and 
Ventilating. 


Blacksmithing;  and  horse- 
shoeing:, wagon  and  sleigh 
making;.  Jobbing;  of  all 
kinds  promptly  done. 


Saugerties,  N.  Y< 


Livingston  and  2d  Street 
SAUGERTIES,  N.  Y. 
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ADVERTISERS 


E.  M    WILBUR 

Waterbury,  Perkins  &  Co. 

GROCERIES    PROVISIONS, 
FRUITS 

Phone  155-M. 

Fine  Groceries,  Flour,  Feed, 
Hay,  Wood,  Etc. 

124PartitionSt.              Saugerties,  N.  Y 

SAUGERTIES,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  A.  SNYDER,  Pres. 


JAS.  T    MAXWELL,  Vice-Prest 


DANIEL  N.   FINGER,  Gen'l.  Agt. 

SAUGERTIES  EVENING  LINE 

Saugerties  to  New  York,  landing  at  Tivoli  Barring- 
ton,  Rhinbeck,  Ulster  Landing  and  Hyde  Park. 
Leave  Saugerties  daily  at  6  P  M..  Leave  New 
York  City  from  foot  of  Christopher  Street  daily  at 
6  P.  M.  Large  staterooms.  Electric  Light  and 
pure  mountain  water  in  every  room. 

Express,    Freight   at   Lowest    Rates. 

Excursion  Tickets  $1.75. 
Fare  $1.00.  Rooms  50c,  $1.00 


LUTMER      MOA\A\EL 
PHARMACIST 

Hommel's  Corner  Pharmacy 

Huyler's  Candies 

Kodaks  and  Supplies 

Main  and  Market  Streets 

SAUGERTIES,  N.  Y. 

MILBURN  FARM  WAGONS 

J.  HANSEN'S,  SON 

SAUGERTIES,  NEW  YORK. 

I.    LAZARUS 

Clothing,  Shoes  and  Gent's  Furnishings 


AUGERTIES, 


NEW  YORK. 


FINGER  &  LEWIS 


Dealers    in 

Lumber,  Lime,  Lath, 
Shingles  and  Cement. 

Lackawanna  and  Cumberland  Coal 

Fertilizers,  Ready  Mixed  Paints,  Etc. 

Office  and  Branch  Yard  Cor.  Livingston  and  Market  Sts. 

SAUGERTIES.  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISERS 
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MATTHEW  M.  RYAN  Prop 

Next  to  the  Depot 

Steam  Heat,  Gas  and  all  Modern  Improvements. 
First-class  Livery  Attached. 

South  Fallsburgh,     Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


THE  FERNDALE  HOTEL 

Wiener  &  Gallance,  Proprietors. 
P.  0.  B.  43,                  FERNDALE,  N,  Y. 

COLOGAN  HOUSE 

Ferndale,      -     N.  Y. 

L.  NECHIN 

General   Merchandise 

FALLSBURGH  STATION,  N.  Y. 

Rosenthal's  Drug  Store 

SOUTH   FALLSBURGH,    N.    Y. 

JAY  SIMPSON 

THE    WHITE    STORE 

Up-to-date  and  complete.       Pure 
Drugs  and  Chemicals, 

Dealer  in  General  Merchandise 

— 

SOUTH   FALLSBURGH, 

Office  of  Dr.  J.  M.  Rosenthal,    nose  and 

N.  Y. 

throat  specialist. 
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A.  M.  Stoddard  &  Son 


General 
Merchandise 


STEVENSVILLE,     N.    Y. 


Mannauan  House 


T.  H.  LENNON,  Prop. 


STEVENSVILLE 


Sullivan  County,    New  York 


CENTRAL    HOUSE 


F.  P.  DOWE,    Proprietor. 


Everything  For  the  Table  in  Season 


SPRING  GLEN,  ULSTER  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 

Opposite  My  Own  Farm 


ADVERTISERS 
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MITCHELL  HOUSE 

P.  H.  MITCHELL,  Proprietor 

ELLENVILLE,   N.    Y. 


CHARLES  BUTTERFUSS 

E.  B.  SAUNDERS 

FINE   HARNESS 

ELLENVILLE,  N.  Y. 

BLACKSMITHING 
AND   GENERAL  REPAIR  SHOP 

ELLENVILLE,  N,  Y. 

J.  McMULLEN 

WHOLESALE  TOBACCONIST 
ELLENVILLE,    N.  Y, 

EATON  &  RYAN 

Granite   and    Marble    Monuments 
Headstones,  All  Kinds  of  Cemetery 
Work    Neatly    Done,     All    Work 
Guaranteed. 
ELLENVILLE,                      NEW  YORK. 

Archibald  H.  Bill 

SILVERMAN    BROS. 

PIANOS 

Salesroom,  6  North  Main  Street, 

ELLENVILLE,  N.  Y, 

Also  Representing    John  Wanamaker 

Clothing,    Ladies  and  Gent's  Fur- 
nishings,   Hats    and   Caps,     Shoes 
and  Souvenirs 

Masonic  Building,     ELLENVILLE,  N.  Y. 

ULSTER   PAINT    WORKS 

STRUCTURAL  IRON  PAINTS,  HOUSE  PAINT,  WHITE  LEAD 

AND  ZINCS,  DRY  COLORS  AND  VARNISHES, 

COLORS  IN  OIL. 


ELLENVILLE, 


NEW  YORK 


xl  ADVERTISERS 


■• 

&Ylew\)vY\e 

PUREST  SPRING   WATER  IN  THE  WORLD 

Most  Attractive  Country  Inn  in  the  State 

[HIS    Hostelry  is  situated  at   Ellenville  which 
*•     nestles  on  the  westerly  slope  of  the  beautiful 
Shawangurik   Mountains  in   Ulster  County,  New 
York.     This  mountain    cluster,  lying  between  the 
Highlands   and   the   Catskills   is   famous   for  the 
grandeur  of  its   scenery,  the   healthfulness  of  its 
climate  and  the  purity  of  its  water. 

IN  CONSTRUCTION  AND  APPOINTMENTS 

THIS  HOTEL  IS  UP-TO-DATE  IN 

EVERY   WAY 

Ample  Fire  Proof  Garage      Facilities  for  repairs 
Gasolene 

For  Illustrated  Booklet  and  Information  address 

OSCAR  0.  KRAVSE,  Proprietor 

ELLENVILLE,  IN.  Y. 

ADVERTISERS 
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KI  L,  C  O  I  N      H  OTHL 

FRED  W.  KOENIG,  Proprietor 

Special  Attention  Given  to  Driving,  Fishing  and  Hunting  Parties 

ST^VENSVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


LIVERY  and  FEEDING  STABLES 

Ai  SHERWOOD,  Prop. 

First-Class   Single  and   Double  Rigs 
Special  attention  to  driving  parties 

Careful  Drivers  Prices  Reasonable 

Stevensville,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

5.  A.  VanWagener 

Groceries,  Canned  Goods 
Provisions 

FLOUR.  FEED  AND  GRAIN 
AT  WHOLESALE 

ELLENVILLE,  N,  Y. 


JOHN  H.  RICHARDS 

Dealer  in  All  Kinds 

FRESH  AND  SALT  MEATS 

ELLENVILLE  NEW  YORK 

LUBIN  &  BERNSTEIN 

Flour  and  Feed,  Grain,  Hay, 
Fertilizers,  Etc. 

Cattle  and  Poultry  Food  Specialties 
Fuel  Wood,  Charcoal,  Etc. 

Ellenville,  N.  Y. 


MYRON    C.    WOOD 

Funeral  Director  and  Furniture  Dealer 

UNDERTAKING   A    SPECIALTY 

Opposite  Mitchell  House,  -         -         -  ELLENVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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BAILEY  &  DEYO 


Lumber  and   Coal 

AND  STEAM   PLANING  MILL 


ELLENVILLE, 


New  York 


GEO.  6.  HOLMES 


Dry  Goods,  Clothing, 

Boots  and  Shoes. 
General  Merchandise. 


ELLENVILLE,   N.  Y. 


Ill  II  LAWRENCE  HOI 

E.  H.  LAWRENCE,  Prop. 


An  Up=to=date  Summer 
Boarding  House  with 
Modern   Improvements. 


WHITE  SULPHUR  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISERS 
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MUSIC 


DANCING 


BOWLING 


LAWRENCE'S    CASINO 


HURLEYVILLE,  N.  Y. 
All  are  welcome  L.  W.  Lawrence 

ICE.   CREAM    AND    SODA,  ALL   FLAVORS 


CHARLES  L.  RIST 

Plumbing,  Steam  and  Hot  Water  Heating 

Gas  Fitting-  and  Tinning 
Warren  Bldg.     ELLENVILLE,  N.  Y. 

JUNCTION    HOUSE 

On  The  State  Road 

Albert  Eggler,  Proprietor 

BOARDERS  TAKEN  IN  SEASON 

One  Mile  West  of 
WHITE    SULPHUR    SPRINGS,    N.   Y. 

W.    D.   LABAGH    fif   CO- 

General 
Merchandise 

HURLEYVILLE,  N.  Y. 


J.    S.    KILE 

Dealer  in 

Flour,  Feed,  Grain,  Hay,  &c. 

HURLEYVILLE,  SULLIVAN  CO .,   N.Y. 

VIA:  N.  Y.  O.  &  W.  R.  R. 


THE     COLUMBIA 

JOHN  H.  KNAPP,  Prop. 

Built    Expressly    for  the  Summer 

Trade.  Beautiful  Groves  and 

Picturesque  Rambles. 

HURLEYVILLE,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

Luzon  Station. 


JOHN  S.   PRINCE 


WILBER  J.  PRINCE 


PRINCE  BROTHERS 

DEALERS  IN 

FLOUR,    FEED    AND    LUMBER 

SHIPPING  STATION,  LUZON,   Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 
HURLEYVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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Wood    Brothers 


UNDERTAKING  and  FURNITURE 


UNDERTAKING 

J.  DWIGHT  WOOD,  Mgr. 

Licensed  Undertaker  and  Embalmer 

Calls  answered  day  or  night 


FURNITURE 

FLOYD  J,  WOOD 

A  large  sample  line  always  on  hand 

Prices  and  Goods  right 


BOTH   PHONES 


HURLEYVILLE,  N.  Y. 


L.    SORACCO 

GEORGE  DAUCH 

FRUIT  AND 

MEAT 

VEGETABLES 

MARKET 

ROSCOE,  N.  Y 

ROSCOE,  N.  Y. 

YOUNGSVILLE,   MILLS 

MAPLE  GROVE  HOTEL 

Lewis  E.  Manny,  Prop. 

O.  E.  INDERLIED, 

All  Kinds  of  Flour,  Feed.  Meal  and  Grain 

Proprietor. 

YOUNGSVILLE.   N.  Y. 

Sullivan  Co.         YOUNGSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

FOREST    HOUSE 

FOR    SALE 

Andrew  Abplanalp 

Youngsville  Meat  Market 

Sullivan  Co. 

Apply  WM    cH.  HOGENCAMP 

YOUNGSVILLE,  N.  Y. 

YOUNGSVILLE,            NEW  YORK 
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ROSCOE  TEN  PIN  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of  Ten  Pins,  Indian  Clubs,  Dumb  Bells, 
Table  Legs,  Dimension  Lumber.  Ten  Pins  and  Table 
Turnings  our  Specialty. 


ROSCOE, 


Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


Rigs  at  all  hours.                                        Reasonable  Rate? 

Faubel  House  Livery 

JOHN  MAUS,  Proprietor. 

First-class  Rig-s   for    all   occa- 
sions.    Special    attention   given 
transients.  Careful  drivers  fur- 
nished.  Stables  in  rear  of  Fau- 
bel House. 

ROSCOE,  N.  Y. 

ROSCOE  MOUSE 

WM.  KEENER,  Prop. 

Recently  rebuilt  and  enlarged.       First- 
class     bar.        Modern       improvements. 
Lighted  by  Gas,  heated  by    steam,    hot 
and  cold  baths,  sanitary  plumbing-. 

ROSCOE.    N.Y. 

F.  W.  ALBEE&  BRO. 

Dealers  in  High-Grade  PIANOS 
Mason    &    Hamlin    and     Burdett 
ORGANS  and  Musical  Merchan- 
dise. 

ROSCOE,                      Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Co  M.   BREIMER 

Dealer  in 

HARDWARE 

A    D  FARM  IMPLEMENTS 
Roscoe,    N.    Y. 

J.  C.  LINDSAY 

Merchant  Tailor 

Repairing  Promptly  Executed 

ROSCOE,  N.  Y. 

Beavcrkiii  House  Livery 

James  F.  Wood,  Jr.,  Prop. 

First-class  Rigs    for    all   occa- 
sions.        Stables     in     rear     of 
Beaverkill  House. 

ROSCOE,    N.  Y. 
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ADVERTISERS 


H.    O.    ROSENKRANS 

Dealer  in 

Coal,  Lumber,  Shingles,  Lath 

Doors,  Sash,  Blinds,  and  Mouldings,  Lime, 
Cement,  Plaster  Paris,  Brick,  Wall  Plaster,  Hair  &c 


JERSEY  AVE., 


One  Block  South  of  Erie  Depot 


PORTJERVIS,N.  Y. 


C,    E.    JENNINGS   &    CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

BEST  HAND  SAW 

Factory  PORT  JERVIS,  N    Y. 

New  Office:  42  Murray  Street 

G.     MEUSGE1ER 

Dealer  in 

Horse  Supplies  and  Footwear 

Repairing  Promptly  Executed 
ROSCOE,  NEW  YORK 

A.J.BENNETT  &  SONS 

Dealers    in 

General   Merchandise 

ROSCOE,  NEW  YORK 


W.B.  VOORHEES 
Millinery,   Dry  Goods 

Gents'  Furnishings,         Furniture, 

Carpets,  Linoleum 

Crockery 


ROSQOE, 


NEW  YORK 


L.  Wm.  HONES  ERNEST  SCHREIER 

Tfie  Roscoe  Rockland  Review 

Sullivan    County's    Foremost 
Weekly  Newspaper. 

Published  Every  Thursday 

Printing-  of  Every  Description 
From  a  Card  to  a  Book 


ROSCOE, 


NEW  YORK 


Roscoe  Steam  Roller  Mill 


JOHN  L.  HELLER,   Proprietor 

DEALER    IN 


FLOUR,    FEED,     MEAL,     HAY,    ETC, 

Agent  for  GREAT  EASTERN  FERTILIZERS 


ROSCOE.  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISERS 
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HOLMES  MUSIC  CO. 

PIANOS  ORGANS  MUSIC 

Musical  Instruments,  Talking  Machines,    Sewing  Machines 


66-70-72  North  St. 
MIDDLETOWN,   N.   Y. 


75    Pike  St., 
PORT  JERVIS,  N.  Y 


Manor  House 

JOHN  R.  BALDWIN,  Prop. 

Headquarters  for  Commercial  Men 

Steam  Heat  Throughout 

Modern  Improvements  Bath 

Good  Hunting  and  Fishing 

LIVINGSTON  MANOR,    NEW  YORK 


fiOTGL  GI^IG 

AT  THE  DEPOT 

T.  Hunt  Brock 

PORT  JERVIS,  N.Y. 

SWINTON  &  CO. 

QUICKTIME  STOVES  AND  RANGES 

Plumbing  and  Heating 

GENERAL  HARDWARE 

PORT  JERVIS,     NEW  YORK 


Albert  T.  Porter 

Dry  Goods,  Groceries,  Crockery, 

Glass,  Wooden  and 

Willow  Ware 

35  Front  St.,  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


C.    I.   Terwilliger 


Fred  Terwilliger 


G. 1.  TerwilliQer  &  Son 

FUNERAL  DIRECTORS 

Furniture  and  Carpets 

41  Front  Street,      Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


HENRY  F.   SHARP 

SEASONABLE  GOODS 
Always  on  Hand 


94  Pike  Street, 


Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 


H.  B.  SWARTWOUT,  M.  D. 

17  EAST  MAIN  STREET 
Port  Jervis,  N.  Y. 

YOXKER  <&  CO. 

Manufacturer  of 

HARNESS,  COLLARS,  Etc. 

Sullivan  Co.  Livingston  Manor,  N.  Y 
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Louis  DuBois,  Pres.  Gilbert  DuBois,  Sec.  and  TReas. 

Established  1873. 

a.  p.  Dubois  company 

DEPARTMENT    STORE 

LIVINGSTON  MANOR.  N    Y. 

H.  L.  SPRAGUE  COMPANY 

Dealer  in 

GENERAL   MERCHANDISE 

LIVINGSTON  MANOR,    N.  Y. 

SMITH  &  BRETHAUER 

GENERAL  MERCHANTS  SOUVENIR  CARDS 

LIVINGSTON  MANOR,  N.  Y. 

SHERWOOD  TURNING  WORKS 

LIVINGSTON  MANOR,  SULL,  CO  ,  N.  Y. 

WOOD  TURNING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION 
TEN  PINS  OUR  SPECIALTY 

ROCK  MAPLE  ROLLERS  FOR  EXPORT 


ADVERTISERS  xlix 


JOHNSTON  &  FITZGERALD 

DEALERS    IN 

GENERAL   MERCHANDISE 

BUSINESS  DONE  ON  A  CASH  BASIS. 

Livingston  Manor,    N     Y. 


W.  R.  WOOLSEY 
GEO.  S.  WOOLSEY 

V.   A. 
C.   M 

FINCH 
WOOLSEY 

P. 

H.   WOOLSEY 

Manufacturers  of  and 
Dealers  in 

CO. 

All   Kinds   of   Building   Material 

Lumber   and   Shingles 

LIVINGSTON  MANOR,  N.  Y. 

Established  1886. 

ADVERTISERS 


CHRIS   FISCHER,   Proprietor 


LIVERY  ATTACHED 


GOOD  HUNTING  AND  FISHING 


WOODBOURNE,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


James  D.   Leeson 
BOWLING 

AND 

POOL 

Barber    Shop  Connection 
WOODBOURNE,  NEW  YORK 

Newly  Furnished  Throughout 

All  Modern  Improvements 

Hotel  Sherwood 

S.  H.  SHERWOOD, 
Proprietor 

Headquarters  for  Commercial  Men 
LIVINGSTON  MANOR,     N.  Y. 


S.  G.    SMITH 

Dealer  in 

General  Merchandise 

WOODBOURNE,  N.  Y. 

A.   GUNTLOWS 

Up-to-date 
SOUVENIR   STORE 

Souvenir  Pins  Post  Cards  a  Specialty 

WOODBOURNE,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

MBS.  H.  L.  GOVBEHNAN 

FINE  MILLINERY 

Ice  Cream  and  Candy  Always  Fresh 

Souvenirs  of  all  kinds 

JEFFERSONVILLE,  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISERS 


J.  A.  MUNSON 


DRUGGIST 


Woodbonrne,  N.  Y« 


J.  A.  Munson,  Prop. 

THE  KNOLL 

Woodbourne,  Sullivan  Co,,  N.  Y. 


WOODBOURNE  HOUSE 

H.  I.   Butterfuss,     Proprietor. 
WOODBOURNE,  Sullivan  Co.,    N.  Y. 


Ill 


ADVERTISERS 


WAMPANOAG     INN 


Formerly  JEFFERSONVILLE  HOUSE 


JEFFERSONVILLE. 


Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


I.  C.    Beck 

Dry  Goods,  Fancy  Goods, 
Notions 

Groceries,  Hardware  and  General 
Merchandise 

Telephone  Connection 

JEFFERSONVILLE,         NEW    YORK 


L.   P.    FAUBEL 


Ci£ar  Manufacturer 


JEFFERSONVILLE,  N.   Y. 


CHAS.  A.  RANFT 

Dealer  in 

General  Merchandise 

Jeffersonville,      Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

PIERCE'S  CASINO 

Music,       Dancing,       Bowline 
Roller  Skating 

EVERYTHING   FIRST  CLASS 

Woodbourne,  Sullivan  County,  N.Y. 


EAGLE        HOTEL 

CHARLES  HOMER,  Proprietor. 


JEFFERSONVILLE, 


NEW  YORK, 
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CHAS.  C.  YOUNG 


A 


Orange  County    $ 

A 

Brewery  j 


Middletown,  New  York 
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ADVER  T1SBMENTS. 


EDWIN     A.     BRAND 

EMBALMER  AND    FUNERAL  DIRECTOR 

South  Main  Street,  Jeffersonville,  N.  Y. 
NEW    YORK    OFFICES 

NATIONAL  CASKET  CO.         NATIONAL  CASKET  CO. 


50  Great  Jones  St.,  New  York 

Telephone,  3345  Spring 


40-42  Myrtle  Ave.,  Brooklyn 

Telephone,  1546  Main 


W.BecKcr,Ph.G. 

Deutsche  Apothcke 
Chemist  and  Pharmacist 

JEFFERSONVILLE,  N,Y. 

Branches 

LAKE  HUNTINGTON,  N.  Y. 

KENOZA  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


Jeffersonville  Supply 
Company 


General     Merchandise 
and   Country  Produce 


JEFFERSONVILLE,         NE W  YORK. 


MANSION       HOUSE 

KNELL  &  DURR,    Proprietors 

Excellent  Hotel  Service.  Permanent  and  Transient  Guests. 

An  Ideal  Spot  For  Summer  Boarders 


GOOD  LIVERY 

jEFFERSONVILLE 


WRITE  FOR  RATES 

Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 


A  D  VBR  TISBMBNTS. 
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Hotel  Brown 

EMPIRE  GARAGE  CO. 

E.    A.    and    O.    H.    BROWN, 
Proprietors. 

H.   R.  Tel.  675.                    Independent  Tel. 

Agents  for  Buick  and  Aero  Cars. 

A  New  Modern    Hotel.       American  or 
European  Plan.       Garage  and  Livery 
Attached. 

Automobiles  Stored   and  Repaired. 

GEORGE   N.   MORROW,  President. 
AUGUST  BRETTHAUER,  Sec'y.  and  Treas. 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

97  NORTH  STREET                 MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y 

WM.   SNYDER.                               SAYER  FANCHER. 

GHny». 

SNYDER  &  FANCHER 

PLUMBING  AND  HEATING 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS 

CONTRACTORS 

We  Do  Not  Retail 

CHARLES  C.  FOSS 

Vice-President. 

Middletown,  N.  Y. 

18  North  Street           Middletown.  N.  Y- 
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ADVERTISERS 


OFFICE  ALWAYS  OPEN 


LADY  ASSISTANT 


Telephone  447 


P.    J.    REILLY 

FUNERAL  DIRECTOR  AND  EMBALMER 

81  EAST   MAIN  STREET,  MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE,— 10  EAST  22nd  STREET,  with  HORN'THAL  &  CO 

Phone  2094  Gramercy 


Columbia  Park  Hotel 

T.    DONOVAN 

L.    HERMAN,  Proprietor 

PICNIC  GROUNDS 

COAL  AND  WOOD 

BOWLING  ALLEYS 

ATHLETIC  SPORTS,  Etc. 

io    RAILROAD    AVENUE 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 

O.  C  'Phone  528  F. 

Branch  Offices: 

MIDDLETOWN,     N.      Y. 

306  North  Street,  Sprague  Avenue  and 
Fulton  Street, 

ADVERTISERS 
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Wilbur  Van  Fleet 

COAL,  GRAIN,   FLOUR, 
FEED,  HAY  and  STRAW 

The  largest  and  finest  assort- 
ment of  vehicles  shown  in 
Orange  County  is  found 
at    Van  FLEE  l'S 

Also  a  Full  Line  of 

LUMBER  and  BUILDING  MATERIALS 

Manufacturer    of   Cement  Stone 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.   Y. 


WM.   T.   CORNELIUS 
Undertaker 

AND 

Embalmer 

118  NORTH   STREET 

Residence  90  Linden  Avenue 
Lady  Assistant 

New  York  Office  27  Great  Jones  St. 
Phone  3250  Spring 

MIDDLETOWN,  N.  Y. 


GRAY'S  CASINO 


J.  E.  GRAY,  Proprietor 


White  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Post  Office  Address,  NORTH  WHITE  LAKE,  N.  Y. 
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\)Des\  SWre  \Cowsfc 

On  the  Shore  of  White  Lake 


JOHN  L.  VANORDEN,  Proprietor 


North   White   Lake,    Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  11th  Season 

V.  P.  DUBARRY,  Proprietor. 

OPENS  JUNE  10TH  CLOSES  SEPTEMBER  25TH 

Rates:  Single  Rooms,  $11.00  to  $15.00  per  week.       Double  Rooms, 

$18.00  to  $22.00,  according  to  location.        Transient 

rate,  $2.50  per  day 

SPECIAL  RATES  FOR  JUNE  AND  SEPTEMBER 

NORTH  WHITE  LAKE,         SULLIVAN  COUNTY,  N  Y. 
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OPEN  ALL  THE  YEAR. 

THE  KENMORE  AND  ANNEX 

Fronting  Directly  On  White  Lake. 

E.  M.  VAN  ORDEN    Proprietor. 

P.  0.  Address-North  White  Lake,  N.  Y. 
NORTH  WHITE  LAKE,  Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y. 


The  J.   P.   SMITH 

Wagon   Works 

EVERYTHING      ON     WHEELS    BUILT 
AND  REPAIRED.     Repairs  a  Specialty. 

North  White  Lake,  N.  Y. 


PROSPECT 

HOUSE 


W.  CHESTER  KINNE, 

Proprietor. 


WHITE  LAKE, 


Sullivan  Co.,  N.  Y, 


R.  K.  HILL 

Doors,  Sash  and  Blinds 

North  White  Lake,   N.  Y. 


H.   R.  TELE.  107.  STANDARD  635-L 

WM.     N.     ANDERSON 

LIVERY  and  BOARDING  STABLE 

I  make  a    specialty  of  Four  Horse  Work. 
[Metzger's  Old  Stand.] 

10  ANN  STREET  RONDOUT,   N.   Y 


A.   TERPENING 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

Ice    Cream    and  Confectionery 

40  Broadway,  Rondout,  N.  Y. 
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FRUIT   JARS,   DEMIJOHNS   AND   PICKLE  WARE 

POUGHKEEPSIE 
GLASS  WORKS 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 
SODAS,  LAGERS  AND  GENERAL  BOTTLE  WARE 


I 


Nicholas  Stock 


John  N.  Cordts 


STOCK*  CORDTS 

DEALERS      IN 

FURNITURE,  CARPETS 
and  MANTELS 

OF   EVERY  DESCRIPTION 

Warerooms  &  Factory 
82-81-86    Broadway 

Undertaking  Department 

82    BROADWAY 
Telephone  Call  43-5  Night  Telephone  Call  43-4 

Rondout,   K^GffroN  ^EW  York 


Martin  W.  Collins 

Steam 

Granite  and  Marble 

Works 

175  and  177    MAIN   STREET 
POUGHKEEPSIE,  NEW  YoRK 

W.  G.  Johnston  &  Co. 

Manufacturers    of 

AWNINGS,  TRUCK  AND  WAGON 
COVERS,  YACHT  SAILS,  FLAGS, 
FLAG  POLES,  MERCHANDISE 
COVERS  AND  TENTS. 

34  Ferry  St.,     Rondout,  N.  Y. 


ADFERTISEMEXTS 
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Wm.  T.  Reynolds. 


C.  J.  Reynolds. 


H.  S.  Reynolds. 


Wm.  T.  REYNOLDS  &  COMPANY 

WHOLESALE  GROCERS  AND  DEALERS  IN  FLOUR,  FEED,  GRAIN  AND 
PROVISIONS,  AGENTS  FOR  CHRISTIAN'S  SUPERLATIVE  FLOUR  FOR 
HUDSON  RIVER  AND  VICINITY. 

ELEVATOR  AND  WAREHOUSE  OPPOSITE  H.  R.  R.  R.  DEPOT 

POUGHKEEPSIE,   N.  Y. 

Trade  Mark  "DIS-PEP-SYD" 

THE  S.  GROVER  GRAHAM  CO.,  inc. 

Manufacturers  of  the  Celebrated 

GROVER  GRAHAM  DYSPEPSIA  REMEDY 

OFFICE  AND  LABORATORIES, 

319^&  321  BROADWAY,  -  -  -  NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


Telephone  Call  L.  V.  H.  Hornbeck,  Prop's. 

PALATINE  LIVERY  STABLE 
AND  CAB  LINE 

Open  Day!and  Night  74  to  7S  Second  St., 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 


JAMES  LYNCH 

Dealer  in 

MONUMENTS 

toth   Phones.  183-185  Main  Street, 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  N.  Y. 


FLORIST  ALBANY,    N.    Y. 


GREENHOUSES,  WEST  ALBANY 
40  MAIDEN  LANE 


L.  D.  PHONE,   110-W. 
BOTH  PHONES,  108 
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A.  J.  HYATT 


MANUFACTURER  OF  AND 
DEALER   IN 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  BARRELS 

Of    EVERY    DESCRIPTION 

Hoop  Poles,  Hoops  and  Box 
Straps.  New  Apple  Barrels 
a    Specialty. 


Corner  West  and  Washington  Streets, 

NEWBURGH,  N.  Y. 
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101  SPRING  STREET, 


NEW  YORK 


THE 

£>mtftag  (Eompanum 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  for  the  Young 
people,  published  during  the  Scholastic 
year,  beginning  about  the  middle  of 
September  and  continuing  for  forty 
weeks,  until  the  close  of  school  in  June. 

FORTY    ISSUES  EACH    YEAR 
Single    Subscriptions,    $1    a  Year 

Clubs  of  tenor  more  receive  special 
and  large  discounts.  Write  for  club 
rates;  state  numbers  of  copies  required 
each  week. 


Teachers'  Monthly 
Magazine 


THE  HELPER 

ONE    DOLLAR    YEAR 

The  Sunday  Companion  Pub.  Co. 

234-235  Broadway, near  Barclay  St.,New  York  City 

B.  Ellen  Burke,  Pres.  M.  J.  Burne,  Sect. 

M.  A.  Daily,  Treas. 


I.  Dreyfach 


M.  Dreyfach 


J.  Dreyfach 


The  Paris  Leather  Goods  Co. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

FANCY  LEATHER  GOODS  AND 
SPECIALTIES  IN   ALLIGATOR 

Telephone  820  Spring  1  Block  East  of  Broadway 

30  Great  Jones  St.,  NEW  YORK 

A.  SCHLESINGER  &  SON 

Established  1852 

TAILORS 

Uniforms  a  Specialty- 
Telephone  call  1540  Spring. 

One  Block  East  of  Broadway 

38  East  Houston  Street,       NEW  YORK 


ROBERT  DICKSON 


PRESIDENT 


GUARDIAN  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

SOUTHERN  INSURANCE  CO. 

w  [OF  NEW  ORLEANS. 

80  WILLIAM  STREET,    -    -    -    -      NEW  YORK 
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Telephone  5468  Spring 
Manufacturer  of 

CLOAKS,  SUITS  AND  SKIRTS 


170  GREENE  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


VENUS   HAIR   BARRETTE 


COME 
IN 

10c 

15c 

25c 

VALUES 


FIG. I 


%» 


FIG. 2 


FIG. 3 
SEE  SAFETY  LOCK  ATTACHMENT 


For 

Sale 

At 
All 

Leading 

Retail 

Stores 


Tr-[.     J".     Simonds 
FLOWERS  and  FEATHERS 


54  Bleecker  Street 


New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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PANTS 
^CAP 


Manufactured  by 

D.  &  J. 

13-15  WASHINGTON  PLr,  NEW  YORK 


ROBERT   RUMLER 


IMPORTER  AND  MAKER  OF 


HATTERS'  TRIMMINGS 


Telephone  620  Spring 


24-26  WEST  4th  ST. 


NEW  YORK 
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JOHN  A.   KRAEMER  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Dress,    Millinery,    Cloak, 
Trimmings  and  Novelties 

Telephone  2135  Spring 

165-167  MERCER  ST.  NEW  YORK 


S.    GINSBURG 

105  Bleecher  Street 
New  York 

KNICKERBOCKER 

CLOAK  AND  SUIT  CO. 


LOUIS  SOLOMON,  Prop- 


14-16  Washington  PI. 


NEW  YORK 


Telephone  Connection 


ROBERT       GERSON 
Boulevard    Clothes 

For  Young  Men  and  Boy's 


Elevator  Entrance: 

67  E.  9th  St. 
Phone  1217  Gramercy 


771    Broadway 
New  York 


AMERICAN     SUSPENDER     CO. 

WECHSLER   BROTHERS,   PROPS. 
Makers  of 

Suspenders 

Patentees  of  World's  Beauty  and  Mikado  Braces 

652  Broadway  New  York 

COHEN,     ENDEL    &    CO. 

Manufacturing  Clothiers 

576-578  Broadway  and  110-112  Crosby  St. 
NEW  YORK 

M.    WEIL    &    SON, 

Manufacturers  of 

Ladies'  Trimmed  Hats 


648  Broadway 

Near  Bleecker  St. 


New  York 

Phone  5S51  Spring 


Greenstein    Simon    &    Leerburger 


Manufacturers    of 


BOYS'  and   CHILDREN'S  CLOTHING 


580-582-584-586  Broadway 


New  York 
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H1RSM    BROTHERS 

MAKERS     OF 

LADIES'  AND  MISSES  SKIRTS 

91-93  MERCER  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  640  Spring- 


THEO    RADIINl 

Successor  to  K.  &  T.  RADIN 
Manufacturer  of 

CLOAKS  AND  SUITS 


13-15  Washington  PI  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  6348   Spring 


FLESENTHAL  BROS. 


Manufacturers  of 


THE  "EANTANA"    WAISTS 

mmmmm  mmmmmm 

93-99  Prince  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  2326  Spring 


BAMBERGER  BROS. 


Manufacturers  of 


CHILDRENS' 

FINE 

CLOTHING/. 

•  • 

3  &5 

Weaverly  PI 

NEW 

YORK 

A.      DREY5POOL 

Manufacturer  of 

Ladies'  Misses'  and  Children's 


CLOAKS 


Infants'  Wear  a  Specialty 
654  Broadway  New  York 

Telephone  326  Spring 


/nENDELSON     &     ADLER 


MANUFACTURERS  AND  IMPORTERS  OF 


SILK    RIBBONS 


41  /MERCER  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


Ixviii ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Silk     Manufacturers 


Highland  Mill,  Paterson,  N.  J  67  Greene  Street,  NEW  YORK 


ALEX.  B.  MILLER 

Importer  of  Fine  Groceries 

FKMTS,  CIGARS,  &c. 

241  and  243  FOURTH  AVENUE 
Between  19th  and  20tn  Streets  NEW  YORK 


W.    I BL 

Manufacturer  of 

Ladies'  and  Misses'  Skirts 

Telephone  1233  Spring 
121-123  GREENE  STREET  NEW  YORK 


ADVBRTISEMBXTS.  Ixix 


The  West  End  Waists^andSuits 

ADOLPH  COHEN.  Manafadnrer  and  Importer 


TELEPHONE   2449  SPRING 


104  and  106  Bleecker  Street  NEW  YORK 


SAM.  KRAUS 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


The    Bijou    Waist    Company 

D.  KROHNBERG,  Proprietor 

MAKERS    OF    LADIES'    WAISTS 

TELEPHONE  6T6  SPRING 

536-538  Broadway  NEW  YORK 
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J.  SINSHEIMER  &  SON 


Manufacturers'   Agents 


AGENTS  FOR  TWEEDSDALE    UNDERWEAR    MILLS. 
OTIS  UNDERWEAR  MILLS.    CROSS  HOSIERY  MILLS. 


Telephone  1206  Spring 

442  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


Telephones  p. ^  [  Cortland 


ALFRED  R.  PAGE 

PAGE  &  BOOTH.  COUNSELORS-AT-LAW 


y  Investing  Building 
165-167  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


H.T.  WILLIAMS  SSIpri., 

MANUFACTURER 

Feathers====Flowers 


Formerly  of  the  ^^  wtt-tvt   Tr/-\otr 

David  Spero  Company  4and  6     Washington  Place,  NEW  YORK 


WM.  JAGKMAN'S  SONS 


Jackman's  Fur  Fashions 


Cleveland  1229  W.  6  N.  W. 


171  MERCER  STREET  NEW  YORK 


WM.  HERMAN  &  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

Paper  Boxes 

ROUND       BOXES       A       SPECIALTY 
U3-JJ5  Mercer  Street  (Telephone  5571  Spring)  NEW  YORK 


1x2 


AD  VER  TI  SEMEN  TS. 


ROBINSON  &  WALCOFF 

532-534  Broadway 
New  York 


R.  C.  Striker  G.  M.  Ransom 

E.  S.  Wintermute 


The  R.  C.  Striker  Co, 

Ladies'  Neckwear 

Tuckings 

Ruchings,  etc. 

Telephone,  7277  Spring 

542-544  Broadway,      New  York 


Telephone    3963  Spring 

Bennett  &  Liiwiiitii 

Manufacturers  of 

Millinery  Braids 
and  Chenilles 

Hats  in  Pyroxeline 
and  Silk  Straw 

1,  3  and  5  Bond  St.,    New  York 


Gudebrod  Bros.  Co. 

Successors  to  CUTTER  SILK  MF'G  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

HIGH     GRADE     SPOOL     SILKS 

56  Sumner  St.,  Boston.  240  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia. 

258  Franklin  St.,  Chicago.  1  No.  Eutaw  St.,  Baltimore. 

116  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco.    981  Ellicott  Sq.,  Buffalo. 
Mills:    Pottstown,  Pa, 

753  and  755  Broadway  Telephone,  103  Spring  New  York 
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TELEPHONE,  397S  GRAMERCY  CABLE   ADDRESS.   FURSKINS 

PIKE  &  BERLINGER 

IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS  OF 

FURS  AND  SKINS 


54  EAST  THIRTEENTH  STREET  NEW  YORK 

M.  S.  LEVY  &  SONS 

Manufacturers 
of  Straw   Hats 

NEW  YORK  SALESROOM,   15  WASHINGTON  PLACE 

Lombard  and  Paca  Streets.  BALTIMORE,  MD. 


ISAAC  HIRSCH   &    SON   COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS 

Ladies'  Muslin  Underwear 


TELEPHONE.  2886  SPRING 


102  AND  104  PRINCE  STREET.   114  TO  120  GREENE  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Ixxiv  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  Thirteenth,  Greatest  of  Centuries 

By  JAMES  J.  WALSH,  M.  D.,   Ph.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Catholic  Summer  School  Press,  110  West  74th  St.,  New  York 

Price  $2  50  (net).  Postage  20c 

The  Gothic  Cathedrals  are  greatest  Subjects  of  interest  for  travelers  in  Europe. 

Dr.    Walsh  has  shown  that  the  Century  that  erected  the  Gothic   Cathedrals, 

created  the  Universities  in  the  form  in  which  they  now  are,      established   modern 

liberty,  founded  democracy  and  made  an  undying-  literature  in  every  country  in 

Europe,  which  began  with  The  Cid  in  Spain  and  ended  with  Dante  in  Italy. 

It  is  a  book  that  everyone  interested  in  education,   in  progress,   in  culture,  in 
art,  and  above  all  in  the  uplift  of  mankind  should  read. 

It  tells  the  story  of  the  beginning-  of  things  modern,   with  abundant  personal 
details  that  make  it  read  like  a  romance. 

Booksellers  generally  or  the 
THE  GoRTHOLie  SUMMER  SCHOOL  PRESS.       110  West  74th  St.  New  York 

Makers  of  Modern  Medicine,  price  $2.00  net,  postage  15c 
Catholic  Churchmen  in  Science,  price  $1.00,    net,  postag-e  8c 
Essays  in  Pastoral  Medicine,  price  $2.50  net   postag-e  17c. 

The  Popes  in  the  History  of  Science, (shortly  to  be   issued),  price   $2.00   net  post- 
age 15c. 
FORDHAM  UNIVERSITY  PRESS.  110  West  74th  St.,  New  York  6ity 


C.  C  SHAYNE  &  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 


Strictly    Reliable    Furs 


WILL  HAVE  READY  FOR  INSPECTION  SEPTEMBER  15TH  A  SUPERB 
STOCK  OF  FURS  FOR  THE  SEASON  1908-09.  WE  EXTEND  A  CORDIAL 
INVITATION  TO  EVERY  READER  OF  THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  TO 
VISIT  OUR  SHOW  ROOMS    *%%t%t%%%%t%%%%%%%%%it 


1 26  WEST  42d  ST ,  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENT? 


A.  GUSSOW  &  CO 

Ladies  Muslin  Underwear 


568-574  Broadway,  New  York 


J.  C  VALENTINE 
BOOKBINDER 


273-281  Mulberry  St. 


NEW  YORK 


Puck  Building,  East  Houston  and  Mulberry  Sts. 


H.   &    E.    &    S.    MYERS 

Manufacturers  and  importers  of 

Flowers  and  Ostrich  Feathers 

652  Broadway  NEW  YORK 

Phone  7389  Spring 

I.    N.    BEERMANN 

Manufacturer  of 

Ladies'  Shirt  Waists 

97-99  Prince  St.  NEW  YORK 


Telephone  5773  Spring 


Telephone  1447  Spring  Souvenir  Post  Cards 

L.   GREENBERG 

Manufacturer  of 

Velvet,  Plush  and  Morocco  Cases 

For  Jewelry  and  Silverware 

Fancy  and  Toilet  Cases  a  Specialty 

38CooperSq.  NEW  YORK 

J.  H.  LICHTENSTEIN  &  CO. 

Inc. 
Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

Velvets,  Hats  and  Novelties 

648  Broadway  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  5S91  Spring 
H.  HUNTER  F.  S.   HUNTER 

HUTNER  BROTHERS 

Manufacturer!  of 

Misses'  and  Children's  Cloaks 

127-131  Mercer  St.  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  4918  Spring 


LOUIS    KATZ 

cJIRT    GALLERIES 


308  60LVMBVS  <J1VE., 


NEW  YORK 


1  xx  v  i  AD  VBR  TISBMBNTS. 


SIMON    WELTMAN    &    COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of 


Ladies'  and  Misses'  Cloaks  and  Suits 

Telephone  4204  Spring 

JO  WAVERLY  PLACE  (Cor.  Mercer  St.)  NEW  YORK 

PERLMAN    &    HIRSCHFELD 


'  Makers  of  Ladies' Belts 


Telephone  4158  Spring 

295  to  309  Lafayette  Street  (Cor.  Houston  "Puck"Bidg  )  NEW.  YORK 

ISAAC  STERNBERG,  manufacturer  of 
Children's  and  Infants'  Coats 

Telephone  4888  Spring 

24-26  West  Fourth  Street  NEW  YORK 


ADVBRTISEMEXTS.  Ixxvii 


Chas.  Goldberg  Telephone  5305  Spring  Beno  Siegel 

GOLDBERG  &  SIEGEL 

Manufacturers   of    Cloaks  and    Suits 
8  Washington  Place  NEW  YORK 

L.  Rosenberger  M.  Rosenberger 

A.  WALLACH  &  CO. 

MAKERS  OF 

Gold  Chains  and  Jewelry 

37  and  39  Maiden  Lane  (Lorsch  Building)  NEW  YORK 

Factory  72,  74  and  76  Spring  Street  Established  1848 

EAGAN,  SINDEL  &  WALTER 

Makers  of  Post  Graduate  Brand  of 
Young    Mens  and   Boys'    Clothing 

297-303  Mercer  Street   (Near  Waverly  Place)  NEW   YORK 
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D0N1GER    BROTHERS 

Regitiod   Caps 

21  and  23  W.  Fourth  Street  NEW  YORK 


L.  ERSTEIN  &  BRO. 

Importers  and  Commission  Merchants 


134-136  SPRING   STREET 
NEW  YORK 


WELTMAN  BROTHERS,  Man"fact"™  °f 
Ladies'  and  Misses'  Cloaks  and  Suits 

Telephone  5123  Spring 
13  and  15  Washington  Place  (Between  Mercer  and  Greene  Sts.)  NEW    YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS  Ixxix 


A.   MOSES'  SONS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

IMPORTERS  OF 

Sponges  and  Chamois 

73  and  75  Wooster  Street  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


C.  THALHEIM  COMPANY 

IMPORTERS 

Flowers,  Feathers  and  Straw  Goods 

Telephone  Call,  5658  Spring 

11  West  Fourth   Street  ISEW  YORK 

LARGEST  IN  THE  WORLD 

BIRKENFELD,   STRAUSS   &   CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Muslin  and  Flannelette  Underwear 

61,  63,  65  and  67  Wooster  Street  NEW   YORK 


lxxx 
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SCHWARTZ     &     JAFFEE 

Manufacturers    of 

Juvenile     Clothing 


558-564  Broadway 


Telephone  3322  Sprini 


NEW  YORK 


LEHMAN  BROS., 

Importers  and  Manufacturers    I 

FINE  LEATHER  NOVELTIES. 

Paradise,    Aigrettes,    Gouras 
Bird*,    Wines,   Quills,     Etc. 


10  Bond  Street 

Near  Broadwaj 


NEW  YORK 

Tel.  815  Spring 


OTTO     PARTENHEIMER 

METAL  SPINNER 

Manufacturer       of 
METAL  GOODS 

First  Class  Work    Guaranteed 

Cuspidors  a  Specia!:> 

2  and  4  Howard  St.  NEW  YORK 

Cor  Centre  St  Tel.  6211  Spring 

One  Block  From  Grand  St. 


A .JALKOFF  A    ABRAMS         M    JALKOFF 

JALKOFF     &     ABRAMS 

Makers  of 

FINE     FURS 

Fur  Neckwear  A  Specialty 
297-303  Mercer  St  NEW  YORK 

Near  3th  S:  .  S.  H.  &  M  B.dg.      'Phone  2884 Spring 
Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago  Denver 

G.  SCHWARTZMAN,  Prop,    Tel.   4860  Spring 

THE  REGAL  DRESS  CO. 


SHIRT    WAIST    SUITS 
AND  DEMI  COSTUMES 


24  and  26  W,  4th  St 


NEW  YORK 


Greenwald  Friedman  <Sfc  Co. 


Manufacturers    of 


CUSTOM   MADE  COATS 


Telephone  4973  Spring- 


65-69   Bleecker   St. 


New   York 
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Cable  Address  Telephone 

Glasflower,  New  York  5487  Spring 

NATHAN      SCHREIBER 

IMPORTER  AND  MANUFACTURER  OF 

FLOWERS  AMD  FEATHERS 


10  Faubourg  Poissonniere.  Paris 

652  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


Telephone  Lontr  Island-  Westchester 

Connection  New  Jersey  Acieag-e  a  Specialty 


CHARLES  G.  CARSON 
REAL   ESTATE 


&fc 


£%&£%* 


MARBRIDGE  BUILDING 

47  West  34th  Street  NEW  YORK 


OBERG  &l  BIvUMBERG 

CONTRACTING  ELECTRICAL 
ENGINEERS 

Telephone  2707  Bryant. 

1 1 2  West  42d  Street  NEW  YORK 


lxxxii ADVERTISEMENTS. 

All  claims  must  be  reported  within  Telephone  No.  4054  Spring- 

five  days  after  receipt  of  goods.   .   .  r 

Berg   Bros, 

MAKERS    OF    HEADWEAR 

15-17-19  West  Fourth  St.,  cor.  Mercer  NEW  YORK 

J.   WENER  H.  EPSTEIN 

Telephone  2658  Spring- 


J.   WENER  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Young  Men's  and  Children's 

SUITS  AND  OVERCOATS 


708  Broadway         And  402-404.406-408  Lafayette  St.         New  York 


Telephone  293  Spring 

THE:     ART     LEAGUE 

Unique  Designs  and  Special  Cuts  for  All  Purposes 
Advertisements  Written  for  Banks,  Real  Estate,  Etc. 

656  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 
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C  In  a  r  1  e  s     T\     J  o  n  e 
GLOVES,  LINGERIE  WAISTS,  HOSIERY 

232  Fifth  Ave.,  Cor.  27th  St.  NEW  YORK 

B.  ILLFELDER  &  CO. 

Import  and  Commission 

Dolls  and  Toys 

HARMONICAS.  SLATE  PENCILS,  MARBLES, 

SCHOOL    SUPPLIES 
DRUGGIST  AND    STATIONERS'  SUNDRIES 

97-99  BLEECKER  STREET  NEW  YORK 


GEORGE    H.    STREETON 

Architect 

103   Park  Avenue  New  York 


lxxxiv 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ALBERT  LEVY                                             LOUIS  E.  RICE 

ALBEBT  LEVY  &  CO. 

))K£j>Mlk 

MANUFACTURERS  OF                                            _^l 

rX^bVERALL?^ 
'  ,4«^NTS&SHIf?r<f* 

OSTRICH  FEATHERS              3 

* | 

1 

^    "S^-Vpj    *  '"*"      'jfol^^tf 

i      f 

TELEPHONE  5409  SPRING 

11-13  West  Houston  Street 
NEW  YORK 

■       X-        THE  BEST      "      j; 
^    #,  UNION  MADE    «,     ^ 

' fTTT' " 

I 


ECO. 


Accident  and  Health  Policies 


Large   Benefits 


Low    Rates 


(Assets  over  -  -  $1,700,000.00 

Reserves  and  Surplus  for  Protec- 
tion of  Policies  over        -         -         1,500,  OOO.  00 


KIMBALL    C.    ATWOOD, 

President. 


290   BROADWAY 


NEW  YORK 
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Hubert  Ijflntby 


ELECTROTYPER 


Telephone  2783  Spring 

275  Mulberry  Street,  New  York 

Puck  Buildine 


lxxxvi  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Artistic  Floral  Decorations  Telephone  319  Main 

John   V.    Phillips 
FLORIST 


272  Fulton  and  7  Clinton Sts.  BROOKLYN,  N.   Y. 

STONE    &    LEVY 
Ladies'  Waists 

15-17-19  West  4th  St.  NEW  YORK 

BAER,   L1SSNER  &   CO. 

MAKERS    OF 

PANTS 

For  Manufacturers  and  Jobbers  Only 

Telephone  5515  Spring 

295-309  Lafayette  St.  NEW  YORK 


AD  VER  T IS EM EN  TS.  lxxx  vii 


Telephone  233  Spring. 

I.     SEIDEL    &    SONS, 

Manufacturers  of 

CHILDREN'S  DRESSES 

102-104  PRINCE  STREET 
Near  Greene  St.  NEW  YORK 


ENGEL  &KRAUS 

NOVELTIES    IN    WAISTS 


546-548  BROADWAY         -        -         NEW  YORK 


M.  Feinberj.  ESTABLISHED  1899  M.  E.  Cohen. 

F^einlDej-g    Sc    Cohen 

MANUFACTURERS     OF 

LADIES'  AND  MISSES'  SUITS 

Telephone  316  Spring 

40  WOOSTER  5T.  NEW  YORK 


ixxxviii ADVERTISEMENTS. 

1H0S.  SULLIVAN,  Pres.  M.   MULHEARN,  Treas.  K.   A.   FOLEY,  Secy 

THOS.    SULLIVAN    &    CO.    Inc. 

Late  of  the  Firm  of  SULLIVAN.  DREW  &  CO. 

Importers,   Manufacturers  and  Wholesale 
Dealers  in  Foreign  and  Domestic 

FLOWERS,  FEATHERS  AND  MILLINERY  NOVELTIES 


686  Broadway 


One  Block  North  of  Broadway  Central  Hotel 

Telephone  583  Spring  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE.  2146  SPRING.  CABLE  ADDRESS  "IDRAS". 


Importers  and  Manufacturers 

ARTIPICIAL  FLOWERS 


Paris,  19  and  19  Bis  Rue  Richer. 

704-706  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


LYONS,  FRANCE,  NUREMBERG,  GERMANY, 

15  Quai  De  Retz  43  Burgschmiet  Straise 

G.     H1KSCHS     SONS 

Importers  and  Manufacturers 

TINSEL    FABRICS 

TRIMMINGS,    BRAIDS,  CORDS,  BELTINGS, 

RIBBONS,  CLOTHS,  ORNAMENTS, 

SPANGLES,  BEADS,  ETC., 

TINSEL  THREADS 

653-655  BROADWAY  -  -  -  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


lxxxix 


Nathan  Natkin  Harris  Laitin 

NATKIN  &  LAITIN 

Makers  of 

LADIES'  AND  GENT'S  EUR  LINED  COATS 

Telephone  1483  Spring 


121-123  Greene  Street 


NEW  YORK 


THE  GIRL  QUESTION 

IS    EASILY 

SOLVED 

Present  her 
with  a  box 

OF 


'Premier  Brand' 


Tel.  4883  Spring 


J.   SALINGER 

Manufacturer  of  Novelties  in 

Ladies'   Neckwear   and 
Ruchings 


6o  Grand  St. 


New  York 


1^.     F^o^enlnLfc^in 


Manufacturer  of 


Children's  Headwear 


90  PRINCE  STREET 


Telephone  6812  Spring 


NEW  YORK 


xc  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Joseph  Goldman  Harry  S.  Morris 

d.  GOLD/nAN  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

FLOWERS  AND  FEATHERS 

11-13  WEST  HOUSTON  ST.  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  4181  Spring 


Office  of    LAWRENCE  PARKS,    Bronxville,   N.  Y. 


TIE  mm  W  BEBLTY  BW8IT 

437  Fifth  Avenue  -  New  York 


Telephone  1833  Spring- 

J.  GLOCKNER 

Maker  of 

WAISTS  and  COSTUMES 

16-18-20  W.  19th  St.  New  York 


ADrERTISEMBXTS.  xci 


WILLIAM  H.  STINER  MARTIN  E.  STINER 


William  H.  Stiner  &  Son 


Custom  House,  Forwarding 
and  Commission 

BROKERS 


y 


NOTARIES  PUBLIC 


10  and  12  Broadway  New  York 

Telephone  2717  Broad 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Telephone  3673  Spring 

The  Progressive  Leather  Goods  Co. 

(INCORPORATED) 

GOLDSMITH,  LOSIER  &  flUSLANDER 

One  Block  West  of  Broadway 

93-95  Prince  Street  -  -  New  York 


Telephone  3600  Spring 

L  BARTH  &  SON 


China,  Gloss*  Silver  and  Kitchen   Equipments  for 
Hotels,  Steamships,  Restaurants  and  Bars* 
China  decorated  and  glass  engraved  on  the  premises* 


30-32  Cooper  Square  NEW  YORK 

OPPOSITE  5TH  ST. 


J.     A.     STEIN 

Manufacturer  of 

Ostrich  Feathers 


Two  Doors  West  of  Broadway 

54-56-58  East  9th  St.  -  -  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS.  xciii 


EMANUEb    Se    bOBFFEL,HOL,Z 

Manufacturers  of 

LADIES'  AND  GENTLEMEN'S  BELTS  AND  BAGS 

Telephone  1041  Spring 
102-104  PRINCE  ST.  NEW  YORK 


Telephone  437  Spring- 

MARKUN  BROS. 

Manufacturers  of 

Misses',  Children's  and  Infants9 

CLOAKS 

15-17-19  West  4th  St.,  New  York 

COR.  MERCER  STREET 


Tartikoff,   Son  &  Mettelman,  Props  TELEPHONE  5814  SPRING 

TUB    ROYAL    NOVBLTY    CO. 

Makers  of 

BOYS'  WASH  SUITS  AND 
KNEE  PANTS 

97  99  Prinoe  St.  New  York 
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RICHARD  T.   LYNCH 


Counselor  at  Law 


EVENING  POST  BUILDING 
22  Vesey  St.  New  York 


WILLIAM   FRIEDLANDER 


Tailor 


22  MAIDEN  LANE  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMEXTS.  xev 


Frederick  J     Levy.  A.   L.   Rascovar. 

A.    W.    MAA5    &    CO. 

ARTIFICIAL    FLOWERS 

1,  3  and  5  BOND  ST.  NEW  YORK. 

W.     S  o  In  ^vv^  artz 

MANUFACTURER     OF 


FINE      COATS 


65-67-69    BLEEKER    STREET 

12th  and  13th  Floors 

Near  Broadway  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  7315  Spring-. 

Safferson    &    Weisberg, 

MAKERS  OF 

"Foxy"  Ladies'  Waists   and  Dresses 


145-147-149-151  N^\X/   Yr»rLr 

GREENE  STREET  "  "  l>eW     I  OlK 


xotI  A  D  VBR  TISBMBNTS. 


JOHN  C.  RODGERS 


Contractor 

1929  Amsterdam  Ave.,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  1760  Audubon 


PETER  COUGHLIN 

High  Class 

Commercial  Printing 

3  to  7  W.  4th  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  3840  Spring 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


XCVH 


W.   8c     N.    TESSER 

BOYS'  AND  CHILDREN'S 
PAINTS 

30  Great  Jones  Street,  near  Broad wav  NEW   YORK 

Telephone  3453  Spring 


ALLAND  BROS.  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Ladies'  Straw   and 
Felt    Hats 

65-67-69  Bleeker  Street,  one  door  cast  of  Broadwav,  NKW   YORK 

A.  Pi.   F^IKI^DJVEArsl 

Manufacturer  of 

CLOAKS  AND  SUITS 


9  1 1  West  4th  Street  NEW   YORK 

Telephone  7446  Spring 


xcviii ADVERTISEMENTS. 

EDWARD  BENNECHE.  HENRY  BENNECHE 

Edward  Benneche  &  Bro. 

IMPORTERS 


NEAR  BROADWAY 

42  GREAT  JONES  ST.  NEW  YORK. 


TELEPHONE  6757  SPRING 


ROTH    &    LASK 

CONVERTERS     OF 

COTTON    GOODS 


175  GREENE  STREET 
PURITANA  MILLS  NEW  YORK. 

J^.      F  e  1  t  e  n  s  t  e  i  ii 
LADIES'  HATS 

648  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


XCIX 


®  **  <mm*  <m*m  °m>->m  °mmt°  »  »® 


& 
¥ 


SCHINASFS 
EGVPTIAN   CIGAPETTES 

SOLD   ALL  OVER 


i 

£       NATURAL 

^         15  per  Box 

I 

4 


OUR  LEADING  BRANDS  ARE 
ROYAL 

Plain  or  Cork  Tip,  20c  per  Box 


¥ 


¥ 


EGYPTIAN  PRETTIEST      £ 

10c  per  Box        Sg 


¥ 
4 


Office  and  Salesrooms,  32-34  West  100th  Street 


£ 
W 
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SILAS   W.    DRIGGS 


U.  S.  Bonded  and 
Storage  Warehouses 


BONDED 

276  to  280  South  Street 

FREE 

250,  271.  272,273,  274,  288  and  290  South  St.  557  to  565  Water  St. 

EQUIPPED  WITH  PNEUMATIC  EIRE 
ALARM  TELEGRAPH  SYSTEM 

Main  Office,  278 South  St  Branch  Office,  130  Pearl  St. 

Telephone  27  Franklin  Telephone  1176  Broad 


ESTABLISHED  1866  Telephone  Connection 


THe  W.  W.  Farrier  (q. 


Contracting  Engineers 


Plumbing,  Steam  and  Water  Heating,  Exhaust  Heating, 
Power  Plants,  Chemical  Lead  Burning,  General  Repairs 


44  Montgomery  Street  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


vS.   Langsdorf  <Sc   Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

HOLIDAY  GOODS 

Cor.  Spring  and  Crosby  Sts.  NEW  YORK 

TENNEY,  HILLS  &  HALL 


Straw    Hats 

$  §  ($ 

15,  17,  19  West  4th  Street  New  York 

Telephone  879  Spring  Cable  Address — Onarsileo 

I.    BURGER   <&   CO. 

Makers  of 

MEN'S  NECKWEAR 

532-534  Broadway  NEW   YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Nl&t-jii-ioo    Cohen 

MANUFACTURER     OF 


LADIES'  HATS 


TELEPHONE  1425  SPRING 

656   Br^o^c5x7vr^3r  Ne^^v-   Yoi~l<: 


ZEEMAN  FUR  COAT  COMPANY 

Designers  and  Makers  of 

Fur  Trimmed  and  Fur  Lined 
GARMENTS 

704-706  Broadway  NEW  YORK 

Phone  931  Spring 

COHN    &    BUTLER, 

Makers  of 

CLOTH  HATS  AND  CAPS 


50  Bond  Street, 


Near  Broadwa\ 


NEW  YORK. 

'Phone  7771  Spring 


MORRIS  AMDUR 


LOLIS   AMDLR 


AMDUR  BROS. 


Manufacturers  of 

Men's  Boy's  and  Children's 

CLOTHING 

For  the  Wholesale  Trade 

580-582  Broadway  NEW  YORK 

Near  Houston  St.  Tels.  6430,  6431  Spring 


FREE      Z&  COHEN 

Manufacturers  of 

SHIRTS 


580-582  Broadway  NEW  YORK 

Telephone   1S00  Spring 


SPEIGEL     6t     STRAUSS 

Importers  and  Manufacturers 

LADIES.  NECKWEAR 
AND   NOVELTIES./. 


Telephone  3855  Spring- 

532>534  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISERS 


James  Murtaugh  Go. 

Established  1855 
Manufacturers  of 

ELECTRIC  ELEVATORS 
AND  DUMB  WAITERS 

Electric  Sidewalk  Elevators 

Automatic  Dumb  Waiters 

Electric  Passenger   Elevators  for 
Private  Houses 


Telephone  1128-38th  Street 

202  &  204  East  42d  St.,  New  York 


Mosher  &  Ittelson 

Manufacturers  of 

ELOWERS  AND 
FEATHERS 


Bridal  and  Confirmation 
Wreaths 


Elm  Square  Building 

New  Elm  Street  and  159-161  Crosby  St. 
Bet.  Houston  and  Bleecker  Sts.,    New  York 

Te'ephone  1711  Spring 


SOL.  M.  UNGAR 
'M.  M.  MILLER 


M.  D.  GREENWALD 
PHIL.  L.  HOCH 


linear,  Greenwald 
&  Miller 


Manufacturers  of 


FINE  FURS 


Caps,  Collars  and  Gloves, 
Novelties  in  Automobile  Furs 


Near  Broadway 


Tel.  5669  Spring 


PAUL  DOPPLER 


Manufacturer  of 


MIRROR  PLATES 


Beveling  and  Silvering  a  Specialty 

Mitre  Cutting 

Stippling  and  Embossing 


7  Great  Jones  Street,  NEW  YORK     305  307  309  E.  43d  St.,  NEW  YORK 


Telephone  Call  17S0  38th 


civ                                   ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Mindlin  &  Rosenman 

Blodgett&OrswellCo. 

Manufacturers  of 

SPOOL  COTTON 

SILK  AND  MERCERIZED 

THREADS  AND  YARNS 

Manufacturers 

JOHN  J.  CLARK'S 

Importers  of 

TINSEL,  ART  SILK 
AND  NOVELTIES 

SPOOL  COTTON 

B.  &  O.  BRANDS 

MANUFACTURING  THREADS 

GLAZED  YARNS 

121  Mercer  St.              NEW  YORK 

Telephone  3639  Spring 

Mills  and  Main  Office,    Pawtucket,  R.   I. 

New  York  Office,  77  Greene  St. 

R.  P.  BENNER                                             J.  C.  WELVVOOD 
Pres.                                                             V.ce-Pres. 

A.  SHERWIN                                                  A.  H,  SHERWIN 

A.  J.  MICHELBACHER 
Sec'y  and  Treas. 

A.  Sherwin  &  Bro. 

Benner  Motor  Car  Co. 

Successors  to  ARONS,   SHERWIN  &  CO. 

of  New  York 

Makers  of 

JUVENILE  CLOTHING 

& 

A 

Executive  Offices 

THOROUGHFARE  BUILDING 

Broadway  at  57th  St.,     New  York 

Telephone  5647  Columbus 

699  Broadway  and  1  to  7  W,  4th  St. 
NEW    YORK 

ADVERTISERS 


j  If  you  want 
the  Best 


CoCOa  and 

Chocolate 

in  the  World 
insist  on  getting 


Telephone  5993  Spring 

The  New  York 

Barter  Towel  Supply  and 
Steam  laundry  Go. 

34=36   Cooper  Square 

(KZX) 

BRANCH    AT 
231-33  BOWERY,  NEW  YORK 

Tel.   1747  Orchard 


Prompt     Attention    and    Satisfac- 
tion   Guaranteed 


ESTABLISHED  1824 


PHONE  4235  GRAMERCY 


Bridgeman's  Seed  Warehouse 

RICKARD  BROS.,    Props. 

Importers  and   Growers    of  High    Grade 

Seeds,   Bulbs,   Plants,    Etc. 


Near  Broadway 


37  East  19th  Street 


New  York  City 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JOHN  T.  BRADY  &  CO. 


*•    Builders   and     ** 
Genera!   Contractors 


103  Park  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 

Tel.  6610  and  6611  38th  St. 


F.  H.  WAKEHAM  M.  K.  MILLER 

WAKEHAM  &  MILLER 


•»    Builders   and     «- 
General   Contractors 


Terminal  Building  103  Park  Ave, 

Telephone  Connection 


rmr. 


lARl5>1ei?AL- 


S^ 


Sanatorium  Okbrielfl.    Anirnnftarka. 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive,  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  cf  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  ai  e  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minutes1  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Postoffice,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

advisory  committee:. 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  W.  Seward  Webb.  M  D  .  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb.  Paul  Smith.  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton, 
David  McClure.  Mrs.  David  McClure,  Miss  Annie  Leary,  Mrs.  John  Kelly.  Mrs.  Morgan  J  O'Brien.  Mrs.  De 
Villiers  Hoard,  Thomas  B.  Cotter.  VV.  Bourke  Cochran,  W.  E.  Kerin.  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ryan.  Miss  K.  G.  Broderick. 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Hamilton,  John  F  O'Brien,  Clarence  H.  M  acka> ,  Thcmas  F.  Conway,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Agar,  Mrs.  W.  R. 
Grace,   Edward  Eyre,  John  T.  McDonough,  H.   D.  Stevens. 

The  medical  service  has  been  of  late  completely  reorganized.  Our  Advisory  Medical  Star?  is  composed  of 
Dr.  Martin  Burke.  147  Lexington  Ave,  New  York  :  Dr.  Constantine  Maguire,  120  E.  60th  St.,  New  York  ;  Dr  Alex- 
ander A.  Smith,  40  W.  47th  St..  New  York;  Dr.  Francis  J.  Quinlan,  33  W  .  48th  St..  New  York  ;  Dr.  John  E.  Stillwell, 
9W.  49th  St.,  New  York;  Dr.  Wm.  T  McMannis,  320  W.  45th  St..  New  York;  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  16  W.  95th  St..  New 
York;  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  110  W.  74th  St..  New  York;  Dr.  Henry  Furness,  Malone,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  James  D.  Spencer, 
Watertown,  N.  Y.;  Lawrence  E    Flick,  736  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

House  Physician,  H.  J.  Blankemeyer,  M.  D. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Ml 


"For  the  gathering  and  preservation  of  its  unrecorded 
stores  and  traditions.  For  the  saving  of  The  'Great 
North  Woods,'  and  for  the  advancement  of  its 
broad  human  interest ■" 

Pocket  s^e  one  dollar  a  year.  Ten  cents  a  number 

Guide  Books  and  Maps 

The  Adirondacks  Illustrated,  issued  annually 
288  pages.   Price   25  cents;    Cloth.  50  cents. 

Lake  George  and  Lake  Chamblain,  historical 
and  descriptive.    Price  25  cents:  Cloth  50  cents. 

Hap  of  the    Adirondack   Wilderness,  Pocket 
edition   on   map    bound     paper.    Cloth    cover   SI;    paper 
cents. 

Forest  and  Stream — '  It  is  the  most  complete  map  of  the 
Adirondack  region  ever  published." 

Shooting  and  Fishing—  'State  officers  consult  it  and 
the  Fish  Commissioners  depend  upon  it  for  use  of  the 
State  Game  Protectors 

Map  of  Lake  George,  Scale  one  mile  to  an  inch 
Approved  and  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  1S80.  Pocket  edition  50  cents:  paper 
25  cents. 

Lake  Chamblain,  scale  2Vi  miles  to  an  inch 
Pocket  edition  50  cents:  paper  25  cents. 

Chart  Of  Lake  George,  Hydographic  survey  of 
1906,  $250. 

Sent  Postbaid  on  recent  of  Price. 

S.   R.  STODDARD,  Publisher 

GI,ENS  FALIvS,   NEW  YORK 


RIVERSIDE     INN 


PINE   &   CORBETT.   Props. 


The  Leading  Hotel  in  Town  Open  All  the  Year 

75  Rooms,  30  With  Private  Baths 

Rates  $2.50  per  day  and  up. 

Weekly  Rates,  Booklet,  etc..  on  application 


S  ARAN  AC   LAKE. 


NEW  YORK. 


A.  FORTUNE  S  CO. 

Dealers  in 

rnrniture,    Bedding,     Carpets, 
Tapestries,  Window  Shades  etc. 

Saranae  Lake,  X.  V.      Lake  Placid,  N.   Y. 


Kendall's    Pharmacy 

Prescription  Work 
and     Drugs     Only 

On  Main  Street     Saranae  Lake,  N.  Y. 


Tromblcy  &  Carrier 

BUILDERS 

Saranae  Lake,    New  York. 


Adirondack  Post  Cards 

Send  15  Cents  in  Stamps 

and  we'll  forward  by  return  mail, 

12    assorted    Souvenir    Fost  Card 

Views    of    the    Adirondacks.  Xo 
two  alike. 


W.  C.  LEONARD  &  CO. 

S  ARAN  AC  LAKE,    NY 


WALTON    &    TOUSLEY 

INCORPORATED) 

PLUMBERS 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  FITTERS 

Hardware,  Agricultural  Implements.  Stoves,  Tinware,  Paints,  Varnishes 


SARANAC  LAKE, 


NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Frederick  M.  Weed 

Manufacturer  and  Wholesaler 

Hemlock,  White  Pine  and  Hardwood  Lumber 
Hemlock   Lath 

Mills  at  Slate  Run,    Pa  BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Charles  O.  Worden 


PARLOR   CITY 

S.  O.    &    H.    A.    LACEY 

PAPER  BOX  COMPANY 

J& 

Architects 

198-200  State  Street 

Room  51,  Phelps  Bank  Building 

BINGHAMTON,                 NEW  YORK 

BINGHAMTON,                NEW  YORK 

Both  Telephones                                  Pneumatic  Tools 

ISAAC  LAUDER  &  SON 

Monumental  Works 

M.  RESNICK 

Manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of 
Mausoleums,  Monuments,  Headstones,  Etc. 

French  Ladies*  Tailor 

Estimates  given  on  all  kinds  of  Cemetery  work 

59-61-63  Eldredge  Street,              BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 
North  of  Viaduct  near  Chenango  Street 

C.  E.  McNAMARA, 

H.  A.  NILES 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance 

Butter,    Cheese    and    Eggs 

A   SPECIALTY 

Creameries 

Exchange  Building, 

Maine               Glen  Aubrey               Lisle 

BINGHAMTON,      .-.      NEW  YORK 

BINGHAMTON,   N.  Y. 

Established  1870  Incorporated  1895 

CRANDAL,   STONE  &  CO. 


Manufacturers   of 


Carriage  Trimmings  and  Hardware 

Tubular  Bow  Sockets 
BINGHAMTON,    ---  --«  ---    NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


S.   IHL  lewis 

Agent  for 

POPE-WAVERLY  ELECTRIC  AND  MAXWELL 
GASOLINE  AUTOMOBILES 


Storage  Battery  Work  a  Specialty 


Garage,  47  Exchange  St  ,  Binghamton 


F.   E.  WARNER 


Noyes    Comb    Company 


J.  K.  NOYES,  President 


BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


ALBERT  S.  BARNES 


LADIES' 
TAILOR 

ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 

4  Henry  Street          Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

New  Phone  1045 

O'Neil  Building,       Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Cadwell,    Ives    &    Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

William  H.  Whitner 

SANITARY  MATTRESSES 

Importer  and  Packer  of 

OF  ALL  KINDS 

LEAP  TOBACCO 

Office  and  Factory 

Hamilton  Street        Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

25-26  Wall  Street,    Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

The  Sturtevant- 

Larrabee  Co 

Carriage  and  Sleigh  Builders 

BINGHAMTON,  N.   Y. 


Bell  Phone  756 


York  State  1321-W 


IDi~.  J±.  W.  Balder- 
VETERINARIAN 


Office  and  Hospital,  23  Ferry  Street 


Binghamton,  N.  Y 


A  U  VER  TI  SEME  NTS 


A.    E.   STEPHENS    CO. 


Contractors  and 
Builders 


632  Security  Mutual  Building 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


DR.    JOHN    D.    OGDEN 

DENTIST 

Hours:     8.30  to  12;  1.30  to  5 
306-307  Kilmer  Building,        Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

H.  S.  ASH  H.    E.   WELLS 

ASH  &  WELLS 

GENERAL  MACHINE   WORK 

BICYCLE    REPAIRING 
34  Commercial  Ave.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


hotel  Mcdonald 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y\ 
1  Block  from  Depot  Rates  SI  .50  to  S2  a  Day 

E.  F.  BLOOMER 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

PINE,  CEDAR  AND  HEMLOCK  SHINGLES 

Orfice:  cor.  Hawley  and  Collier  Sts.,    Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


The  D.  &  H.  Lime  and  Cement  Co. 


Both  Telephones 


Eldredge  St.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


Near  all  Depots 


SCHEFERS 

Merchant 
Tailors 

Phelps  Building,       Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

C.  E.  CONNELLY 

The  "Live  and  Let  Live" 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealer  in 

Groceries,  Meats,    Poultry,   Game 

104-106  Court  St.,     Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


J.  H.  RHODES 

Dealer  in 

Flour,  Feed,    Hay    and  Grain 


Both  Phones 

24  Commercial  Ave.,  Bing-hamton,  N.  Y. 

J.  M.  DAVIDGE  L.  D.  MOODY 

Davidge  &  Moody 

Coal  Dealers 

Binsrhamton,  N    Y. 


New  Phone  1538D 
Bell  Phone  607B 


Residence,  66  Washington  Street 
New  Phone  118W 


DR.  EUGENE  M.  CASEY 

Osteopath 

Office  Hours:  420  and  422  Security  Mutual  Building 

9  to  12  a.  m.,  1  to  4  p.  m.  and  by  appointment  B  inghamton,  N.  Y 
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When  You  Want  the  BEST,  Order- 

"TIONAw 

KEROSENE  OIL,   LUBRICATING   OILS, 
GREASES    AND   GASOLINES 


Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


TIONqH  oil   company 

Utica,  N.  Y. 


Troy,  N.  Y. 


HARRY   C.    PERKINS 

BINGHAMTON  LOLNGE  CO 

ATTORNEY  AND 

Binghamton,    N.    Y. 

COUNSELOR-AT-LAW 

B.    G.     KROEHLER, 
Vice.  Pres.  and  Tress. 

Binghamton,       -                    N.  Y. 

T.  I.   LACEY                                                      A.  T.    LACEY 

MISS   EMILY   BUSHAY,  French  Designer 

T.  I.  LACEY  &  SON 
ARCHITECTS 

E.    S    GCODALL    &    CO. 

CUSTOM  MADE  CORSETS 
FIT  GUARANTEED 

York  State  Phone  1419 

558-560  O'Neil  Building 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Binghamton,     New  York 

Excels wr  Bottling  Works 

H.  LOTZ,  Proprietor 

foio.  Powell  4  flan  mond  Co. 

Bottler   of  Soft   Drinks 
of  All  Kinds 

Lehigh  Valley  Coal 

Artesian  Well  Water  My  Specialty 

160  1-2  Main  St.,     Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

BINGHAMTON,                       New  York 

McTIGHE    GROCERY    COMPANY 

WHOLESALE    GROCERS 

Proprietors  of  Sunshine,  Astoria  and  Manocha  Coffees 
Our  Specialties:     Teas,  Coffees,  Molasses. 


Fayette  Street 


BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


YOU  CAN  DO  YOVB  FAMILY   WASHING 

In  your  home  by  electricity  for  two  cents 

The  following  are  using-  the  1900  electric  washer.  St.  Francis 
Hospital,  Glen  Oak,  Peoria;  St.  Patrick's  School,  510  Hohnson, 
Peoria;  Sacred  Heart  Academy,  412  N.  Madison,  Peoria;  St.  Mar- 
garet's Convent,  17  Louisburg-,  Sq.,  Boston;  St.  George  School 
Newport,  R.  I  ,  Visitation  Convent,  St.  Paul  Minn.;  St.  Mary's 
Hospital,  Syracuse,  N,  Y.;  The  Academy  of  the  Holy  Name,  Rome, 
N.  Y.  School  Sisters  Notre  Dame,  221  W.  22nd  Place  Chicago;  listers 
of  Christian  Charity,  St.  Augustine  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
WRITE  FOR  FULL  DESCRIPTION 

THE  1900  WASHER  COMPANY 

Binghamton,  New  YorK 


JOHN  F.  RILEY,  A.  M.  R.  A.  Pres. 
BINGHAMTON   SCHOOL  OP   BUSINESS,    Inc. 

Day  or  evening,  Civil    Service,  Bookkeeping,  Shorthand, 
English,  5000  Positions. BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y, 


GEORGE  L.  HARDING, 

Manufacturer  of 

"Baby  Chick"  Food 

amd  a  Full  Line  of 

Poultry  Foods  and  Remedies 


Write  for  free  catalogue  to 

GEORGE   L.   HARDING, 

300  Water  St.     BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


FRANK  S.  O'NEIL 
Counselor  at  Law 

The  O'Neil  Building 
BINGHAMTON       .\       NEW   YORK 


BINGHAMTON  ELECTRICAL  CONSTRUCTION  CO- 

D.  D.  Blandintf,  Pres. 

141  State  Street 
BINGHAMTON,  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


G.  E.  TYLEE,  Pres.        F.  E    HAGADORN,  Treas.       C.  L.  B.  TYLEE,  Mgr. 

ARCADIAN  CUT  GLASS  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

High  Grade  Cut  Glass 

LESTERSHIRE,  N.  Y. 


GEO. 

HARRIS 

New  Telephone  No   3562               Old  Telephone  No.  3077 

Kennedy    &    Chaffee 

Dealers  in 

/^" 

\F 

«w. 

Coal,  Wood  and  Sewer  Pipe 

Sole  Agents  for  the 

Jhj 

i% 

D.  L  &  W.  Scranton  Coal 

i  r^AV1  s 

Thoroughly  prepared  for 
Domestic  and  Steam  Purposes 

TERMS:    NET  CASH 

Offices:  Cor.  Baldwin  St.  &  Corliss  Are. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

LESTERSHIRE,   N.   Y. 

W.  G.  FAATZ,  Prest. 
C.  A.  REYNOLDS,  Vice 

W.  C.  KING,  Sec. 
Pres.         G.  H.  FAATZ,  Treas. 

Telephone  189  Stuyvesant 

The   Faatz-Reynolds   Felting  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

WOOL  FELTS 

BLASKOPF  &  CO. 

Manufacturers   of 

Infants'  and  Children's  Dresses 
Guimpes  and  Aprons 

719  Broadway 
New  York 

Main  Office  and  Mills 
LESTERSHIRE,  N.  Y. 

99-101  Fifth  Ave.                         New  York 

"FROM  HIDE  TO  RETAILER."       - 

ENDICOTT-JOHNSON  CO. 
Makers    of    Leather    and    Leather    Shoes 


ENDICOTT,  N.   Y. 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


THE  LUCERNE 

NEW  YORK'S  BEST  FAMILY  AND  TRANSIENT  HOTEL 

Located  on  the  most  desirable  corner  of  the  upper  west  side,  in  a 
purely  residential  district,  within  300  feet  of  the  79th  Street 
Subway  Station. 

From  the  upper  stories  there  is  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  Hud- 
son and  Jersey  shore  to  Tarrytown,  Central  Park  and  the  Sound 
and  the  city  in  every  direction. 

The  building  is  thoroughly  fire-proof,  thoroughly  modern,  and  ar- 
ranged in  suites  of  one,  two  and  three  rooms. 

Hotel  was  opened  October  1st,  1904,  and  has  gained  an  enviable 
reputation  and  become  famous  for  its  high  class  patronage  and 
unexcelled  cuisine. 

Dining  rooms  are  large  and  beautifully  decorated.  Open  to  public. 
Service  a  la  Carte. 

Grill  Room  and  Buffet  open  until  12  p.  m, 
After  Theatre  Specialties  Served  a  la  Carte. 
We  solicit  your  careful  inspection  and  consideration. 

JAMES  RUNCIMAN,    Proprietor. 

201  WEST  79TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  Telephone  2748  Riverside 


Hotel  Seville 


SOUTHWEST     CORNER      MADISON      AVENUE 


AND    29TH    STRFET.     EXTENDING    THROUGH 


TO     28TH     STREET 


NEW  YORK 


EDWARD  PURCHAS, 

Manager, 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Goldman  Costume  Company 

110-112   Fifth  Avenu 
NEW  YORK 


J.  SPENCER  CROSBY  &  CO. 

Makers  of  Ladies'  Hats 

Telephone  1373  Chelsea 

36-38  WEST  TWENTIETH  ST.  NEW  YORK 


NAIAD 


DRESS  SHIELD    X,v  naiad  \ 


The  C.  E.  Conover  Co.,  Manufacturers 

1 01  Franklin  Street  New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


BARDENHEUER  HYGIENIC 
UNDERWEAR  CO. 


40-42  East  19th  Street 


New  York 


N.  B.  HARTMAN 


Lace  Importer 


3-5-7  West  22d  St. 


New  York 


MAURICE     COHEN 

Manufacturer  of 

Ladies'   Hats 

Telephone   1425  Spring 

656  Broadwav  New  York 


SCHNURER    &    ADLER 


32-34  West  20th  Street 


NEW- YORK 


Telephone  2463  Gramercy 


F.  JACOD,  Manager 


F.  Jacod  Company 

Importers  of 

Corset   Materials 


22  East  21st  St. 


New  York 


LOUIS    SCHWARTZ 

Manufacturer  of 

Tailor-Made  Dress  Skirts 

Telephone  4547  Chelsea 

36-38  West  20th  St.  New  York 

Jacob  Rapoport   &    Co. 

Makers  of 

Cloaks  and  Mantles 

19-27  W.  21st  St.  near  Broadway 

Telephone  5364  Gramercy  NEW    YORK 


HARDMAN,  PECK  St  CO 

The  Hardman  Piano 
The  Autotone 


138  Fifth  Ave.,  Nineteenth  St. 


New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TELEPHONE  2385  GRAMERCY 


H.    LEONARD    SIMMONS 

FURS 

J  39  FIFTH  AVENUE 


8    6c    CO. 


NEW  YORK 


Charles  Isaacs  A.  Herman   Kruskal 

Charles  Isaacs  &  Co. 

Makers  of 


CLOAKS  AND  SUITS 


36-38  West  20th  St. 


New  York 


Between  5th  &  6th  Avenues 


Fashion  Manufacturing  Co. 

SILK    WAISTS 

shirt-waist  suits  and 
costumes 

27-29-3 1  -33  West  20th  Street  New  York 

PHONE    3034    GRAMERCY  ESTABLISHED  1880 

Leventiial  &  Vorjel 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

FINE  FURS 

97  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Corner  17th  Street 


ton  Dunmore  Worsted  Mills  OlyiUPiQ 

NEW  YORK 

Louis  Rubenstein   &   Co. 

WOOLENS  and  WORSTEDS 


258  Canal  Street 


85  Fifth  Avenue 


.en  USA  co. 

WAISTS  and  COSTUMES 

85  Fifth  Avenue,     -     New  York 

.-.     .-.       Corner  16th  Street        /.     .-. 


TELEPHONE  3124    GRAMERCY 

ROGOSIN  &  KOERNER 

Manufacturers  of 

LADIES9  GOATS 


J  37  Fifth  Ave. 


New  York 


Louis    Hamburger    &    Co. 

IMPORTER      OF 

Veilings  and  Nettings 

91-93  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


AD  VERTISBMBNTS 


% 


f  Schinasi  s  g 

Egyptian  Cigarettes      $ 

®  SOLD  ALL  OVER 


$ 


# 


ffi 


ft 


W 


$> 


OUR  LEADING  BRANDS  ARE  <fh 

m 

ROYAL  NATURAL  W 

Plain  or  Cork  Tips,  20c  per  Box  J  5c  per  Box  w 


^  EGYPTIAN  PRETTIEST  <$ 

tffii  tOc  per  Box  # 


Office  and  Salesrooms,  32-34  West  100  Street         sjj 


issfcsSJS^s^gsgiS^ggeees&gfe&fe 


«# 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


THERMOS    BOTTLE 

A    Boom  to  the  invalid  in  the  sick  room 
Keeps   liquids  hot  for  24  hours  or  cold  for  72    hours 

American  Thermos  Bottle  Go. 

NEW    YORK    CITY 


27th  Street  and  Broadway, 


Telephone  5285  Madison 

J.  N.  TOMKINS 

MR      ALBERT     SOTHERLAND, 

Superintendent 
International  Textbook  Company 

Vaudeville  Bookings 

Proprietors 
International  Correspondence  Schools 

Scranton,  Pa. 

ST.  JAMES   BUILDING 

2  West  22nd  Street,  NEW  YOKK.X.Y. 

Telephone  5792   Madison  Square 

WELLER 

Utyp  (Ml  Engrafting  (£0. 

MANUFACTURING  GO. 

140    FIFTH    AVENUE 
NEW    YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

E.  M.   GILL,  PRES.      G.   M.  GILL.  TREAS. 

Welter  Safety  Razor 

Rooms  508-510  Brunswick  Building 

225   Fifth  Ave.,                      NEW    lORK 

Telephone  4232   Madison   Sq. 

WALTER   M.   COLLINS 

EW1NG   &    GHAPPELL 

BUILDER 

(Architects 

CABINET  WORK 

St.   James  Building         1133  Broadwav 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  5654  Madison  Sq. 
345  Fifth   Ave..                      NEW  YORK 

Telephone.   5530  Gramercy 


Louis  Sternberger,    Manager 


HALL  &  STIEGLITZ 

Members  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


Branch  Office 

135  FIFTH  AVENUE 


Main   ( >ffiice 

30  BROAD  STREET 


AD  VERTISEMBNTS. 


Boston  Chicago  St.  Louis  San  Francisco 

MILLS,  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y.  Established  1835 

S.   Sanford  &  Sons 

Manufacturers  of  Carpets  and  Rugs 
130-132  FIFTH  oHVENUE  NEW  YORK 

W.    W*    Pierce    Manufacturing    Co. 

FINE    LEATHER    GOODS 

97  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

FACTORY,  BUFFALO,  N.   Y. 

EMIL  STEFFENS,  JR. 

5TEFFEN5,    JONES  &  CO. 

37  EAST  23rd  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

KNOTHE    BROTHERS 

Makers  of 

SUSPENDERS,  BELTS  AND  GARTERS 

124  Fifth  Avenue,  near  18th  St. 

NUSSBAUAVGOLDS/niTM  CO. 

Successors  to  M.   GOLDMAN  CO..  Skirt  Dept. 

LITTLE   WOMEN'S  SKIRTS   A   SPECIALTY 

110-112  FIFTH  AVENUE  -  -  -  NEW    YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Telephone  Connection  Between  17th  and  18th  Street 

DAVID   HARRIS 

Manufacturer  of 

COSTUMES  AND  STREET  DRESSES 

122-124  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


Telephone  Connection 

W.  &  N.  TESSER 

Manufacturers  of 

uC5o\xns\  ISTaTvi" 

Juvenile,  Boys'  and  Young  Men's  Clothing 
30  Great  Jones  St.,      NEW  YORK 

Near  Broadway 

Our  line  of  assorted  Men's,  Boy's  and  Children's  pants 
is  as  strong  as  ever 


London  Boston,  Mass.  Paris 

City,  St  Paul's      367  Boylston  Street     115  Rue  Reaumu 
West  End-Wigmore  St.  (Place  de  la  Bourse 

DEBENHAM,  GARDINER  &  COMPANY  Ltd. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

Dress  Goods,  Cloths,  Silks,  Ribbons  and  Laces 
135  Fifth  Ave  NEW  YORK 

Corner  20th  Street. 


Deimcl  Linen-Mesh  System  Co. 

DR.  DEIMBL  LINEN- 
MESH  UNDERWEAR 


236-238  Fifth  Ave., 


NEW  YORK 


D.  W.   F.  Heidgerd  Henry  Pupke 

D.  W.  F.  HEIDGERD   &  CO. 

Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

FINE    SILKS     AND 
TAILORS'   TRIMMINGS 

Telephone  2771  Franklin 

272  Canal  Street  NEW  YORK 


I.  A.   Asher 


A.  A.  Asher 


I.  A.  ASHER  &  CO. 
Importers      Laces      Novelties 


Telephone  Connection 


3-7  West  22nd  St 


NEW  YORK 


Near   Fifth   Avenue 


Paris,  12  Rue  Martel.  Lyons,  4-6  Rue  Grolee 

Calais.  7  Rue  Neuve     Nottingham,  15  Broad  St. 

STERN  &  STERN 

Importers  of 

CHIFFONS,     MALINES   AND    NETTINGS 

Telephone    129S  Spring 

79-83  Fifth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK. 


Chicago  Office,  78  Monroe  St. 


Telephone  Gramercy  1155-56 


MOY8B8  &    DREYFUS 

CLOAKS   AND   SUITS 

i3S  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


AD  VBRTISBMBNTS. 


HOTEL  LATHAM 

5th  Avenue  and  28th  Street 


One  block  from  Madison  Square  Garden,  New,  absolutely  fire- 
proof, European  Hotel.     Quiet,  refined,  restful  and  homelike. 

Most  accessible  location  in  New  York,  the  heart  of  the  city  but 
with  quiet  and  attractive  surroundings.  Table  d'hote  luncheon  60c, 
and  table  d'hote  dinner  $1,  Wines  at  medium  prices.  Music.  Also 
a  la  carte, 


150  Rooms,  use  of  bath 
150  Rooms,  with  bath 
150  Rooms,  with  bath, 


$1.50  per  day. 

$2.00  per  day. 

$2.50  per  day  and  up. 


HENRY  F.  RITQHEY, 


Manager, 


Telephone,  6628-38tH  St. 


MULHERN  STEAM  HEATING  CO. 

13  PARK  AVENUE 


Terminal  Building' 


NEW   YORK 
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Born  at  Wannegem,  Ledes.  Belgium  October  6,  1838.  Made  his  classical  studies  at 
Andenardes  his  philosophy  at  St.  Nicholas  his  theology  in  Ghent  and  at  Louvain  all  in 
Belgium.  Taught  in  the  Seminary  of  Troy,  N  Y .,  from  1864  to  1892.  when  he  was 
consecrated  as  Bishop  of  Ogdensburg,  May  5.  in  the  Cathedral  of  Albany  Bishop  Gabriels 
always  had  the  deepest  sympathy  for  those  suffering  from  tuberculosis.  When  he  came  to 
his  new  diocese  he  saw  the  possibilities  for  cure  in  the  Adirondacks.  Sanatorium  Gabriels, 
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The  Edges  of  the  Adirondack^, 

(Written  for  Forest  Leaves  ) 

(By  Miss  EuvSn  H.  Walworth.) 
I. 


HE  birthplace  of  the  great  river  discovered  by  old  Hendrick 
Hudson  is,  I  am  told,  high  up  in  the  crevices  of  Mt.  Marcy. 
I  never  saw  it,  and  neither  did  he.  But  I  know  the  spot 
where  it  capers  like  a  madcap  boy  as  it  rushes  through  the 
gorge  at  Luzerne.  No  wonder  "The  Potash  Kettle"  is  up- 
side down  on  a  near-by  summit.  I  know,  too,  the  rocky 
caves  midway  in  the  Hudson's  course  at  Glens  Falls.  They 
are  very  minutely  described  by  Cooper  in  ''The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans. " 
I  sat  one  day  on  the  dry  rocks  above  them  with  a  fair  maiden  who 
was  sketching  the  sunlit  scene  in  moist  colors.  The  river,  dividing  its 
waters,  rolled  by  on  the  right  and  on  the  left.  Dr.  Edward  Everett  Hale, 
who  is  now  Chaplain  of  Congress,  has  a  talented  sister  who  taught  this 
artist  to  be  quick  and  skillful  with  the  brush.  A  paper  covered  copy  of 
Cooper's  story  lay  open  beside  the  sketcher.  A  moment  ago  her  thoughts 
were  of  stealthy  red  men  and  the  gleam  of  Leather  Stocking's  rifle.  A 
lithe  young  man  who  helped  her  to  leap  from  rock  to  rock  dry  shod,  in 
reaching  her  picturesque  perch,  would  gladly  have  heard  her  continue  read- 
ing aloud  the  thrilling  episode  of  the  caves.  But  the  magical  tints  of  river, 
sky  and  bank  are  wooing  her  to  an  ever-closer  attention.  The  book  falls 
unnoticed  and  her  escort  is  likewise  forgotten  as  she  plies  her  brush. 

Happy  hearted  maiden  !  Where,  think  you,  is  she  now  ?  Deep  buried 
in  a  cloister  near  a  seaport.  In  its  garden,  too,  are  rugged  rocks.  But 
there  the  nuns  have  made  a  Calvary.     A  large  crucifix  surmounts  them. 
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When  the  light  of  dawn  creeps  day  after  day  over  the  Glens  Falls  rocks 
she,  who  once  sketched  them,  is  deep  in  meditation  in  her  convent  chapel. 
But  the  happy  smile  of  her  girlhood  gleams  from  her  eyes  yet,  as  she 
deftly  handles  the  dainty  holiday  gifts  painted  by  her  pupils  to  surprise 
the  dear  ones  at  home. 

Ah !  sweet  lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  as  the  little  birds  were  nested 
under  the  eaves  of  the  old  homestead,  so  were  you  cradled  under  the 


NEAR  THE  SOURCE  OF  THE  HUDSON  RIVER. 


shade  of  pine  trees  at  the  edges  of  the  Adirondacks.  You,  in  your  home 
so  gaily  called  "Laughing  Eyes/'  received  your  schooling  on  the  Hud- 
son terrace  above  the  same  green  valley  where  the  song  of  Hiawatha  and 
his  bride  "Laughing  Water"  was  first  sung.  You  have  listened  to  the 
music  of  the  Norman  skill  near  the  convent  gardens.  The  sweet  breath 
of  the  Adirondacks  reaches  on  a  winter's  day  even  to  Kenwood,  on  the 
wings  of  the  northwest  wind.  There  this  maiden,  "Laughing  Eyes",  was 
wooed  and  won  by  the  Master  of  winds  and  waves.  There  the  veil  of 
the  novice  covered  her  bridal  wreath.  There  the  ring  was  placed  upon 
her  ringer  and  the  cross  upon  her  breast.  And  all  through  the  woodland 
about  her  the  starry  wind  flowers  freely  tossed  their  heads  and  the  many- 
colored  violets  peered  through  their  leaves  in  glad  sympathy  with  the 
faith  and  humility  of  "Laughing  Eyes."     She  who  in  playful  rivalry  with 
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her  brothers  became  an  adept  with  the  rifle-pistol  within  the  edges  of  the 
Adirondacks,  aims  now  at  a  mark  that  would  try  the  skill  even  of  a 
Leatherstocking.  This  is  her  motto:  "Be  you  perfect,  as  also  your 
Heavenly  Father  is  perfect."  It  is  written  within  the  bull's  eye  at  which 
she  aims  her  daily  resolution.  Xor  is  there  an  Adirondack  sportsman 
more  faithful  at  target-practice  than  "Laughing  Eyes." 

II. 

The  madcap  Hudson  at  Luzerne  is  strong  and  turbulent.  It  froths 
and  foams.  In  contact  writh  the  Sacandaga  it  becomes  important.  It  has 
long  since  cut  a  way  for  itself  through  the  stratified  granite.  It  separates 
the  Lake  George  Mountains  from  Mount  McGregor,  where  General  Grant 
died.  In  the  great  curve  at  Glens  Falls  it  floats  countless  logs.  A  little 
lower  down,  near  Fort  Edward,  it  lays  bare  the  Hudson  River  slate, 
marked  with  the  feathery  fossils  known  as  graptolites.  Then  it  glides 
on  between  the  gentler  hills  and  meadow  lands  to  Stillwater.  Ah,  yes ! 
The  river  is  still.  So  quietly  it  moves  that  the  trees  are  mirrored  in  its 
bosom  for  miles.  But  the  tale  it  tells  is  bloody.  On  September  19,  1777, 
its  tributary,  the  little  Mill  Creek  in  front  of  Bemis  Heights  was  red  with 
human  blood,  whilst  the  patriots  checked  the  onward  march  of  Burgoyne's 
troops.  There  is  neither  a  mill  nor  a  creek  to  be  seen  there  now,  though 
the  ravine  marks  the  course  of  the  vanished  streamlet.  But  the  soldiers' 
well,  round  which  that  battle  centred,  may  be  found  on  Freeman's  farm 
near  a  stone  tablet  marking  Balcarras'  Redoubt.  This  tablet  is  one  of 
seventeen  or  more  substantial  memorials  marking  the  Saratoga  Battle- 
ground. The  great  monument,  154  feet  high,  is  eight  miles  northward 
at  Schuylerville,  where  Burgoyne  retreated,  and  where  he  finally  handed 
his  sword  to  General  Gates.  In  these  days  of  automobiles  and  electric 
cars  it  is  quite  easy  to  visit  the  several  historic  places  connected  with  the 
third  period  of  Burgoyne's  Campaign  from  Saratoga  Springs,  during  the 
afternoon  hours  of  summertime.  To  a  former  generation  it  meant  all-day 
drives  with  a  picnic  basket. 

Lossing,  the  historian,  has  recorded  his  journey  to  Bemis  Heights  in 
a  canal  boat.  But  the  patriots  themselves,  in  rallying  there,  had  to  foot 
it, — on  short  notice  and  short  rations — be  it  well  remembered  in  this  land 
of  liberty!     Owing  to  their  hardihood    our  heritage,  let  us  beware  of 
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luxury!     Let  us  strengthen  the  nation's  muscle  with  useful  industry  and 
real  achievement,  rather  than  sporty  antics  and  aimless  roving. 

Alight  we  not  here  choose,  as  a  type  of  the  American  who  has  lived 
up  to  his  heritage  and  made  it  respected  even  in  far  distant  parts,  a  man 
from  the  edges  of  the  Adirondacks,  a  native  of  the  rugged  Sacandaga 
Valley?  My  thoughts  recall  Judge  Batcheller,  who  was  laid  to  rest  last 
summer  at  Saratoga  in  a  tomb  of  Egyptian  architecture  which  he  planned 


i*B^ 


THE  TURBULENT  HUDSON  AT  GLENS  FALLS. 


and  had  erected  on  the  spot  where  he  had  previously  buried  his  wife. 
She  was  a  native  of  Saratoga  County,  who  accompanied  him  to  the  land 
of  the  Pharaohs  and  spent  with  him  there  the  later  years  of  her  life. 

His  story  is  soon  told.  A  boy  comes  forth  from  the  secluded,  deeply 
wooded  valley ;  a  young  lawyer  begins  practice  at  Saratoga ;  a  man  of 
promise  and  sterling  character.  He  makes  friends.  His  record  in  the 
Civil  War  is  a  gallant  one.  He  is  remembered  at  Washington,  when  an 
opening  occurs  for  advancement.  A  new  tribunal  is  forming  in  Egypt. 
The  traffic  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  more  frequent  travel  on  ocean  steam- 
ships, developed  from  the  original  old  Hudson  River  steamboat,  necessi- 
tate an  international  court  of  justice.    Americans  in  Egypt  must  have  their 
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rights  secured.  The  Saratoga  lawyer  is  made  judge  and  informed  of  the 
duties  awaiting  him.  He  must  consort  with  European  judges,  and  French 
is  to  be  the  language  of  the  international  tribunal.  Had  Judge  Batcheller 
been  reared  at  the  northern  edges  of  the  Adirondacks  his  task  would  have 
seemed  easier.  He  knew  not  a  word  of  French.  In  three  months  he  was 
to  be  in  Egypt.    He  bought  French  books,  found  a  professor  of  languages. 


'SO  QUIETLY  IT  MOVES  THAT  TREES  ARE  MIRRORED  IN  ITS  BOSOM. 


became  his  incessant  companion,  astounded  him  by  declaring  his  purpose 
in  learning  French,  and  the  short  time  in  which  he  must  become  pro- 
ficient, made  the  professor  fairly  uproarious  with  his  blunders,  but  the 
strong-willed  man  forged  ahead  till,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  learned 
foreigner,  he  was  conversing  freely  with  him.  George  Batcheller  was 
studying  the  man  who  taught  him  rather  than  his  books.  That  man  had 
been  a  page  at  a  European  court.  The  young  practitioner  quickly  attained 
not  only  his  French  utterance  but  the  graces  of  his  speech  and  bearing. 
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Once  in  Egypt  he  presided  with  dignity  and  passed  from  honor  to 
honor.  At  the  International  Postal  Congress  at  Washington  his  knowl- 
edge of  French  and  his  legal  and  diplomatic  efficiency  were  of  great 
t>enefit  to  our  own  and  other  Nations.  He  was  always  the  simple,  straight- 
forward American ;  a  good  husband  to  his  home-loving  American  wife ; 
a  devoted  father  to  his  interesting  daughter.  At  four  years  of  age  she 
riad  introduced  herself  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  his  travels  as  "Miss  Kate 
Batcheller  of  the  United  States."  Though  she  has  seen  much  of  foreign 
potentates  since  then,  she  is  no  less  an  American.  On  the  day  of  her 
father's  funeral,  in  the  summer  of  1908,  she  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the 
quaint  Egyptian  tomb,  at  Saratoga,  as  his  body  was  lowered.  A  long 
funeral  ordeal  she  had  undergone.  He  died  in  a  Paris  hotel,  and  she 
was  to  see  him  buried  at  his  wife's  side.  Her  fortitude  was  equal  to  the 
occasion.  His  every  wish  she  carried  out  with  filial  zeal.  The  prayers 
were  said,  the  eulogy  spoken,  the  civil  and  military  honors  conferred  at 
the  grave.  The  younger  veterans  of  the  Spanish  war,  sounded  "taps." 
In  the  presence  of  his  old  home  neighbors,  his  earlier  friends,  he  was 
laid  away.  Tall  and  graceful  and  calm  in  her  sombre  attire,  his  daughter 
Kate  stood  waiting  to  close  and  even  to  lock,  if  need  be,  the  door  of  the 
tomb,   whilst   Adirondack  breezes  were  playing  with  her  hair. 

III. 

Shall  record  be  made  here  of  the  brides  that  have  been  won  in  the 
edges  of  the  Adirondacks?  The  list  is  longer  than  that  of  the  armies  that 
have  marched  around  its  borders.  No ;  for  the  story  of  true  love  is  as 
sacred  as  that  of  war  is  harrowing.  Beware,  O  hasty  pen,  and  move 
in  lighter  vein. 

The  writer  remembers  when  some  of  her  boy  friends  returned  from 
their  annual  exploits  in  camp,  with  expressions  of  dire  disgust.  They  had 
not  yet  reached  the  age  of  the  button-hole  bouquet.  One  of  them  had 
whipped  and  slashed  at  the  strap  of  his  steamer  trunk  as  it  lay  in  the  dusk 
among  the  leaves,  thinking  it  to  be  a  snake.  The  same  boy  just  missed 
taking  the  ear  off  a  companion  in  the  skiff  with  him  as  he  fired  at  a  swim- 
ming deer.  Later,  as  the  same  "Young  America"  sank  knee  deep  and 
more  into  the  Adirondack  moss  that  edged  a  morass  and  his  cries  for  help 
were  unheard,  he  bethought  himself  to  pray.  "What  prayer  did  you  say, 
Bob?"  we  asked.     "I  just  said:    '0  Lord,  the  way  of  the  transgressor  is 
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Juird !'  I  could  not  think  of  any  words  but  those,  just  then."  "You  don't 
mean  to  say  you  have  forgotten  the  'Our  Father'  ",  said  his  mother,  with 
flushed  cheek,  as  a  merry  laugh  went  round  at  his  unique  reply.  "I  must 
begin  all  over  again  to  remind  you  of  your  night  prayers,"  she  added, 
"But  I  am  glad  the  Lord  heard  you  and  brought  you  back  to  me.'"  Since 
then  Bob  has  killed  grissly  bears  in  the  Rockies,  sailed  among  the  seal 
inlands  and  tramped  through  the  Siamese  jungles.  May  the  Lord  hear  his 
last  cry.  however  worded,  and  guide  him  safe  to  his  final  home !     From  a 
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far  away  tribe  he  once  sent  to  our  home  circle  an  Indian's  prayer,  beauti- 
fully worded  and  clearly  printed. 

It  was  not  because  of  hardships  endured  that  he  and  his  boy  friends 
came  back  as  before  mentioned  in  dire  disgust  from  the  Adirondacks.  But, 
dreadful  fate !  After  stage-riding,  tramping  and  rowing  they  had  set 
up  their  camp  only  to  find  a  party  with  women  and  girls — not  Indians  but 
pale  faces — encamped  within  bow-shot,  and  nearer  even  than  the  reach  of 
an  English  long-bow.  With  that  they  became  familiar  enough  at  arch- 
ery practice.    But  it  was  saucy  little  cupid's  cunning  dart,  as  yet  unknown 
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to  them  that  gleamed  among  the  leaves,  and  like  frightened  wild  ducks 
they  had  hastily  sought  a  new  covert,  further  up  the  lake. 

But  wedding  bells  and  Christmas  bells,  the  stylishly  gowned 
belles  of  the  great  metropolis  and  even  electric  bells  are  familiar  now  to 
Adirondack  hunters.  It  is  all  these  last  can  do,  I  am  told,  to  keep  from 
hitting  one  another  when  aiming  at  the  antlered  game. 

That  little  deer  with  the  burnt  hoof  that  was  seen  after  the  forest 
fires  of  1908  belonged  indeed  to  the  edges  of  the  Adirondacks  and  is  a  fit 
emblem  of  Purgatory,  the  vestibule  of  Heaven.  Are  we,  indeed,  who 
linger  about  the  portals  of  that  paradise  of  forest  leaves  like  the  souls 
touched  with  blemish  who  may,  like  the  hurt  deer,  be  "saved,  yet  so  as  by 
fire"?  If  old  Father  Knickerbocker  does  not  soon  stop  the  heedless  sparks 
and  matches,  the  edges  of  the  Adirondacks  will  no  longer  gurgle  with  the 
music  of  innumerable  life-giving  waters.  The  fountains  of  our  prosperity 
will  have  failed.  Let  all,  then,  who  dwell  within  and  about  the  forest  line 
rise  up  and  shout  the  alarm,  till  he  be  roused  from  his  Dutch  nap  to  the 
alertness  of  a  Chicago  fire  department. 


OUR  NEXT  DUTY. 

"What  is  my  next  duty  ?    What  is  the  thing  that  lies  nearest  to  me  ?" 

"That  belongs  to  your  every-day  history.  No  one  can  answer  that 
question  but  yourself.  Your  next  duty  is  just  to  determine  what  your 
next  duty  is.  Is  there  nothing  you  neglect?  Is  there  nothing  you  know 
you  ought  not  to  do?  You  would  know  your  duty,  if  you  thought  in 
earnest  about  it,  and  were  not  ambitious  of  great  things." 

"Ah,  then,"  responded  she,  "I  suppose  it  is  something  very  common- 
place, which  will  make  life  more  dreary  than  ever.  That  cannot  help 
me." 

"It  will,  if  it  be  as  dreary  as  reading  the  newspapers  to  an  old  deaf 
aunt.  It  will  soon  lead  you  to  something  more.  Your  duty  will  begin  to 
comfort  you  at  once,  but  will  at  length  open  the  unknown  fountain  of  life 
in  your  heart." — George  MacDonald. 


Grand  Tours  ot  Europe. 

SUMMER  PILGRIMAGES  TO  ROME  AND  LOURDES. 

May  20th,  July  3rd  and  8th,  1909. 

The  tours  include  Central  Europe  and  the  British  Isles  and  will  be 
personally  conducted  and  accompanied  by  Spiritual  Directors.  Holy 
Mass  will  be  celebrated  daily  on  steamers.  The  pilgrimage  of  May  20th 
will  be  under  the  Spiritual  Direction  of  Rt.  Rev.  H.  Gabriels,  D.D.,  Bishop 
of  Ogdensburg. 

Tour  Xo.  1,  under  the  Spiritual  Direction  of  Rt.  Rev.  H.  Gabriels, 
D.D..  Bishop  of  Ogdensburg,  leaves  Xew  York  May  20,  on  the  elegant 
Cunard  S.  S.  Carpathia  (13,600  tons).  $100  berth.  Visiting:  Gibraltar, 
La  Linea  (Spain),  Genoa,  Naples,  Capri,  Pompeii,  Rome,  Florence, 
Venice,  Lido,  Padua.  Milan.  Lucerne,  Lake  of  Lucerne,  Alt.  Rigi,  Munich, 
Prague.  Dresden,  Berlin.  Potsdam,  Hanover,  Frankfort,  Wiesbaden, 
Mayence,  The  Rhine,  Cologne,  Amsterdam.  Island  of  Marken,  The 
Hague.  Scheveningen,  Antwerp,  Brussels,  Waterloo,  Paris.  Versailles, 
Lourdes  (conditional) .  London.  Liverpool,  Belfast,  Giant's  Causeway, 
Dublin.   Glendalough.   Killarney,   Cork,   Blarney.   Queenstown. 

Tour  No.  1,  returning  on  the  palatial  Cunard  S.  S.  Caronia  (20,000 
tons).  $97.50  berth,  is  due  to  arrive  in  New  York.  August  25.  Time,  97 
days.     Cost  $745. 

The  cost  of  Tour  No.  t,  up  to  London,  August  3,  and  return  via 
Liverpool  on  the  palatial  Cunard  S.  S.  Carmania  (20,000  tons),  is  $97.50 
berth,  and  is  due  to  arrive  in  New  York.  August  it.    Time,  83  days.  $675. 

The  cost  of  Tour  No.  1,  up  to  Rome,  June  15,  and  return  via  Naples, 
June  16.  on  S.  S.  Carpathia,  is  $80  berth,  and  is  due  in  New  York  June 
29.     Time.  41  days.     $315. 

The  cost  of  Tour  No.  t,  up  to  time  of  departure  from  Rome.  June  13, 
traveling  thereafter  independently,  is  S215.     Time.  25  days. 

Every  necessary  expense  is  included  in  the  aboves  terms. 


Boyhood    Adventures  in  the  Adirondack^. 

V.— A  PANTHER  AXD  A  WOLF. 
By  Harry  V.  Radford. 

[This,  the  fifth  of  the  series  written  during  Mr.  Radford's  own  boyhood,  appeared  first 
in  the  monthly  journal  of  De  La  Salle  Institute,  New  York,  in  May,  1898,  —  the  narrative 
going  back  to  the  winter  of  1891-92,  when  the  author  was  but  eleven  years  old  He  has 
not  informed  us  whether  this  tale  of  remarkable  success  in  hunting  at  an  early  age  is  true  or 
imaginative,  but  the  uncertainty  will  only  add  to  its  interest  Mr.  Radford's  recent  de- 
parture on  an  extended  tour  of  exploration  in  Arctic  America  will  prevent  our  completing 
republication  of  the  series  for  the  present.] 


ALF-A-DOZEN  years  ago  I  was  encamped  with  my  guide  at 
the  dead  of  winter  in  an  unoccupied  hunter's  cabin,  in  the 
great  wilderness  south  of  Cranberry  Lake. 

It  was  unlawful  to  shoot  deer  at  that  season  of  the 
year,  and  we  had  been  spending  a  fortnight  in  trapping  the 
more  valuable  fur-bearing  animals.  A  heap  of  carefully- 
preserved  skins,  piled  in  one  corner  of  our  log  dwelling, 
attested  to  our  success.  Among  the  collection  were  notice- 
able several  otter,  martin,  mink  and  fox  pelts.  There  was 
also  a  small  bear  skin,  which  my  guide  had  secured  in  his  trap  a  few  days 
previous ;  and,  above  all,  there  was  a  beautiful  silver-gray  fox  skin,  which 
we  expected  to  barter  for  a  handsome  sum  when  we  returned  to  civiliza- 
tion. A  week  before,  while  exploring  a  very  remote  section  west  of  the 
head-waters  of  Bog  River,  we  had  met  traces  of  the  beaver,  and  we  could 
probably  have  secured  some  specimens ;  but  I  dissuaded  my  guide  from 
attempting  their  capture,  as  these  animals  were  nearly  extinct  in  the 
region. 

But  there  were  two  species  of  animals  at  large  in  that  great  forest, 
however,  which,  although  very  rare,  I  was  anxious,  though  hardly  hope- 
ful, of  encountering.  The  tawny  panther  had  awakened  us  on  two  suc- 
cessive nights  by  its  unearthly  scream,  and  the  huge  tracks  of  the  savage 
timber-wolf  had  thrice  been  seen  by  my  guide  and  me  while  trudging  upon 
our  snow-shoes  from  trap  to  trap. 

During  that  winter  it  was  our  fortune  to  encounter  and  destroy  both 
of  the  "varmints" — my  guide  killing  a  large  panther  and  T  a  wolf. 


A  WINTRY  ROAD  AMONG  THE  HILLS. 
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Although  at  the  time  of  which  I  write  there  were  a  few  panthers  in 
some  secluded  sections  of  the  Wilderness,  and  although  it  had  long  been 
suspected  that  a  family  of  wolves  were  skulking  somewhere  to  the  south 
of  Cranberry,  still  both  of  these  species  are  now  so  nearly  extinct  in  the 
Adirondack  region,  that  it  is  thought  a  narrative  of  the  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  killing  of  perhaps  the  last-  of  these  creatures  may  prove 
of  interest. 

During  the  third  week  of  our  stay  in  that  region,  my  guide  arose 
unusually  early  one  morning,  without  awakening  me,  and  having  pre- 
pared and  eaten  breakfast  and  left  a  collation  at  hand  for  myself  he  had 
taken  his  rifle  and  slipped  off,  thinking  to  make  the  rounds  of  the  nearest 
traps  and  return  before  I  had  arisen. 

A  dull  rifle-crack,  which  lingered  in  the  air  for  some  moments,  caused 
me  to  start  from  my  slumbers :  and  arising,  and  calling  aloud  my  faithful 
guide's  name,  T  discovered  that  he  was  absent.  I  was  now  satisfied  that 
the  shot  which  had  awakened  me  was  from  his  rifle ;  and  I  was  debating 
with  myself  what  he  could  have  been  shooting  at,  when  I  saw  the  tall 
figure  of  the  woodsman  laboring  slowly  towards  me.  I  advanced  to  meet 
him,  and  saw  that  his  buckskin  hunting  shirt  was  badly  torn  at  one  side, 
and  that  blood  was  oozing  from  his  thigh. 

Surprised  and  alarmed  at  his  appearance,  I  asked  an  explanation. 
In  reply  he  related  that  , shortly  after  leaving  the  cabin  for  his  nearest 
traps,  he  had  fallen  in  with  fresh  signs  of  a  panther,  and,  following  them 
for  about  a  half-mile,  had  come,  suddenly,  face  to  face  with  the  great  beast, 
just  as  he  was  descending  into  a  deep  gully.  He  had  approached  so 
cautiously  that  the  panther,  which  was  at  that  moment  engaged  in  tearing 
to  pieces  a  lately-caught  partridge,  had  not  detected  him ;  and  despite  the 
uncertain  light,  my  guide  had  given  him  a  death-shot  before  he  had  time 
to  retreat. 

Bewildered  with  his  astonishing  success  in  bringing  down  the  panther 
at  the  first  shot   (and  a  rather  lone  one),  he  had  rushed  up  to  cut  the 

*  No  panther  has  been  killed  in  the  Adirondack  Region  to  mj  knowledge,  subsequent 
to  the  time  of  this  narrative,  although  several  have,  beyond  doubt,  been  sighted;  and  there 
have  been  a  few  stories  circulated  of  their  being  shot  at. 

A  wolf  is  said  to  have  been  killed  at  Brandreth  Lake  by  Nelson  Carey,  of  Long  Lake. 
a  little  later  than  the  one  here  mentioned.  I  have  also  heard  something  of  a  she-wolf  being 
killed  at  Nigger  Lake  a  few  years  ago;  and,  if  I  mistake  not,  of  another  near  the  same  water. 
I  am  not  sure  of  the  accuracy  of  the  latter   reports. 
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"varmint's"  throat ;  but  the  lithe  creature,  which  was  only  badly  wounded, 
had  succeeded  in  clawing  him  before  the  jugular  was  severed. 

My  guide  and  I  now  retired  into  our  cabin  of  logs,  and  for  several 
hours  I  busied  myself  in  stopping  the  flow  of  blood  from  his  ragged 
wound,  and  in  administering  such  other  relief  as  was  suggested. 

After  eating  dinner,  which  I  prepared  myself,  while  my  companion 
rested,  and  which  did  much  to  revivify  him,  we  started  together  for  the 
scene  of  the  morning's  encounter.  We  retraced  the  steps  which  my  guide 
had  taken  when  first  setting  out.  until  we  fell  in  with  those  of  the  panther, 
which  were  large  and  of  saucer -like  shape. 

When  we  had  followed  them  about  half  a  mile  we  came  upon  the 
limp  carcass  of  the  monster  beast;  and  the  sight  of  his  long  tawny,  mus- 
cular body,  lying  at  length  upon  the  snow. — a  large  pot  of  which  was 
soaked  red  from  the  copious  bleading — was  such  as  I  shall  always  re- 
member. 

For  fully  an  hour  we  gloated  over  the  slain  panther,  doing  nothing 
more  than  sitting  there  and  gloating — my  guide  smoking  very  solemnly, 
puffing  slowly  and  staring  all  the  while  at  the  rapidly-stiffening  carcass 
of  what  a  few  hours  before  had  been  the  abiding-place  of  a  tremendous 
vitality.  As  we  carefully  scanned  the  powerful  proportions  of  the  great 
dead  beast,  we  recalled  the  many  stories  we  had  heard  from  the  oldest 
hunters  of  the  marvelous  strength  and  agility  of  the  species.  We  re- 
membered having  heard  old  woodmen  tell  of  seeing  the  panther  strike 
down  full-grown  bucks  at  a  single  blow  of  their  powerful  limbs  :  and  of 
their  prodigious  jumps  which  had  been  measured  in  the  winter  snow. 
These  tales,  and  many  others  we  recalled  as  we  sat  there  staring  and 
gloating:  and  when  we  arose  to  commence  the  operation  of  removing  the 
skin,  we  were  perfectly  satisfied  of  their  probability. 

When  the  skin  was  removed,  we  "packed"  it  into  camp  and  prepared 
it  for  the  market.  A  month  later  my  guide  sold  it  to  a  clubman  in  Saranac 
Lake,  where  it  remained  until  last  summer,  when  it  was  taken  to  Montreal 
and  exhibited  in  the  office  of  a  large  hotel. 

On  the  fifth  day  after  my  guide's  encounter  with  the  panther  I  killed 
a  large  she-wolf,  about  a  dozen  miles  from  the  place  where  the  panther 
was  slain.  The  circumstances  were  not  so  dramatic  as  in  my  guide's  case ; 
for  the  beast  made  no  retaliation,  and,  indeed,  continued  to  run  from  me 
after  T  had  wounded  her. 
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My  guide  and  I  were  returning  from  our  most  distant  traps,*  towards 
sunset,  well  laden  with  peltries,  when  I  observed  a  greyish  streak  flit  past 
between  some  hemlocks,  and  disappear.  At  first  I  judged  it  to  be  a  fox, 
and  gave  it  little  heed.  But  again  it  came  into  sight— this  time  farther 
off,  and  moving  slowly.  I  nudged  my  guide,  and  indicated  its  direction 
by  a  glance.  He  looked  as  I  directed,  and  whispered  hurriedly :  ''Wolf- 
boy !  That's  a  wolf, — shoot,  quick!"  I  took  the  best  aim  I  could,  and 
fired.  The  wolf  continued  on,  loping  as  before,  and  I  thought  I  had 
missed  my  mark ;  but  on  going  up  to  where  I  had  last  seen  it,  we  found 
large  drops  of  blood,  and,  a  dozen  rods  farther,  the  wolf,  lying  stark  dead 
across  a  fallen  tree. 

Soon  we  had  the  hide  removed ;  then  we  returned  to  camp,  where  it 
was  taken  care  of  and  prepared  for  mounting.  On  my  return  to  New 
York  I  stopped  at  Albany,  where  I  had  it  set  up  in  very  natural  style  by 
a  skilled  taxidermist.  When  completed,  the  proprietor  requested  my  per- 
mission to  display  the  mounted  wolf  in  his  shop-window  for  two  weeks 
before  shipping  it  to  me  ;  and  I  complied. 

Unfortunately,  the  very  evening  before  the  fortnight  expired  the 
establishment  burned  to  the  ground,  and  my  wolf,  which  I  prized  so 
highly,  was  consumed 

My  guide  and  I  received  thirty  dollars  apiece  as  bounties  for  killing 
the  panther  and  the  wolf ;  and  besides,  my  guide  sold  his  panther-skin  fof 
twenty-five  dollars.  The  bear  skin,  silver-grey  fox  skin  and  other  peltries 
brought  us  nearly  two  hundred  dollars.  But  by  far  my  greatest  reward 
was  the  keen  enjoyment  of  it  all :  the  many  and  varied  experiences  of  that 
mid-winter  trapping  expedition  into  the  heart  of  the  Adirondack  Wilder- 
ness are  by  me  valued  far  above  any  mere  sum  of  money. 

To  this  day  my  guide  retains  an  unsightly  scar  as  an  evidence  of  his 
encounter  with  the  panther ;  but  the  taxidermist's  fire  has  left  me  with 
merely  happy — very  happy — memories  of  the  trip. 


At  school  here  in  the  woods  the  class  was  asked  to  define  "What  is  a 
skeleton?"  One  bright  little  boy  about  ten  years  old  raised  his  hand  and 
said:  "Teacher,  I  know".  "What  is  it,  Tommy?"  "It's  a  person  with  his 
insides  all  out  and  his  outsides  all  off." 


Amateur  Hunter  Made  Good. 

(  "Jim  Bkckwith.) 

Many  good  stories  of  the  funny  blunders  of  amateur  hunters  from  the 
city  are  told,  but  occasionally  one  of  these  city  sportsmen  "makes  good" 
in  an  emergency.  Philo  Scott  tells  of  a  case.  He  was  guiding  a  raw 
recruit  near  Lost  Lake.  Mr.  Cityman  didn't  know  a  whole  lot  about 
woodland  ways,  but  he  proved  he  was  a  quick  thinker  and  as  a  result  he 
captured  a  fox  and  a  woodchuck  that  were  engaged  in  mortal  combat 
within  a  hollow  log. 

According  to  the  story  Mr.  Cityrnan  saw  one  or  both  of  the  animals 
go  into  the  log,  but  the  point  as  to  whether  both  went  into  the  log  together, 
or  whether  the  fox  went  in  and  found  the  woodchuck  there,  or  vice  versa, 
is  not  very  clear.  That  makes  little  difference,  however,  for  the  fact 
remains  that  they  were  there,  and  Cityman  knew  it,  and  it  is  also  said 
that  anyone  in  the  neighborhood  would  have  known  it  from  the  noise 
which  emanated  from  the  recesses  of  the  log,  as  the  two  animals  clawed 
and  bit  one  another  in  their  combat.  Fox  pelts  are  not  to  be  had  every 
day,  and  Mr.  Cityman  resolved  to  get  one  if  possible.  Accordingly  he 
off  with  his  coat  and  stuffed  it  into  one  end  of  the  log  while  with  a  long 
stick  he  executed  a  flank  movement  against  the  fighters  from  the  other 
end  of  the  log  The  yells  which  came  from  inside  of  that  log  sounded 
like  an  Indian  war  dance,  but  the  fox  pelt  secured  by  Mr.  Cityman  was 
a  fine  one. 


FORBEARANCE. 

By  Thomas  A.  Kempis. 

Endeavor  to  be  patient  in  bearing  with  the  defects  and  infirmities  of 
others,  of  what  sort  soever  they  be  ;  for  that  thyself  also  hast  many  fail- 
ings which  must  be  borne  with  by  others.     If  thou  canst  not  make  thy- 

to  * 

self  such  an  one  as  thou  wouldst,  how  canst  thou  expect  to  have  another 
in  all  things  to  thy  liking?  Ill 


WHERE  ROOSEVELT  USED  THE  PHRASE    -THE 
STRENUOUS  LIFE". 

In  speaking  to  yon,  men  of  the  greatest  city  of  the  West,  men  of 
the  State  which  gave  to  the  country  Lincoln  and  Grant,  men  who  pre- 
eminently and  distinctly  embody  all  that  is  most  American  in  the  Ameri- 
can character.  I  wish  to  preach  not  the  doctrine  of  ignoble  ease  but  the 
doctrine  of  the  strenuous  life — the  life  of  toil  and  effort,  of  labor  and 
strife  ;  to  preach  that  highest  form  of  success  which  comes  not  to  the  man 
who  desires  mere  easy  peace,  but  to  the  man  who  does  not  shrink  from 
danger,  from  hardship  or  from  bitter  toil,  and  who  out  of  these  wins  the 
splendid  ultimate  triumph. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  in  a  speech  delivered  before  the  Hamilton  Club 
of  Chicago,  April  10,  1899. 

If  one  is  to  keep  his  aim  in  sight  he  must  not  have  too  many  aims. 

—Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Some  people  can  talk  Christianity  by  the  yard,  but  they  cannot  walk- 
it  by  the  inch. — Blaisdell. 

If  you  know  how  to  spend  less  than  you  get.  you  have  the  philos- 
opher's stone. — Benjamin  Franklin. 

j»      ^ 

A  person  with  strength  of  character  is  one  who  has  strong  feelings 
and  strong  command  over  them. — Selected. 

The  language  of  the  face  and  manner  are  the  instantaneous  short- 
hand of  the  mind,  which  is  very  quickly  read. — Selected. 

>?»      >? 

Many  men  have  good  manners,  few  men  have  manner.  W  hat  is 
manner?     The  grain  of  the  wood  under  the  polish. — Dr.  S.  W.  Mitchell. 

In  judging  others  a  man  labors  to  no  purpose,  commonly  errs  and 
easilv  sins;  but  in  examining  and  judging  himself  he  is  always  wisely  and 
usefully  employed. — Thomas  A.  Kempis. 


Trees 


Trees — So  beautiful  in  their  individual  attributes,  so  magnificent  in 
.their  forest  groups — are  amongst  the  most  lovely  and  glorious  of  the  ma- 
terials which  Nature  spreads  before  the  poets.  Spenser  makes  his  Cata- 
logue of  Trees  full  of  picturesque  associations^  by  his  zvonderful  choice  of 
•epithets : 

And  forth  they  pass,  with  pleasure  forward  led, 

Joying  to  hear  the  birds'  sweet  harmony, 

Which,  therein  shrouded  from  the  tempest's  dread, 

Seemed  in  their  song  to  scorn  the  cruel  sky ; 

Much  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight  and  high, 

The  sailing  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall, 

The  vine-prop  elm,  the  poplar  never  dry, 

The  builder  oak,  sole  king  of  forests  all; 

The  aspen  good  for  staves ;  the  cypress,  funeral. 

The  laurel,  meed  of  mighty  conquerors 

And  poets  sage ;  the  fir  that  weepeth  still, 

The  willow,  worn  of  forlorn  paramours, 

The  yew,  obedient  to  the  bender's  will, 

The  birch  for  shafts,  the  sallow  for  the  mill, 

The  myrrh  sweet  bleeding  of  the  bitter  wound, 

The  warlike  beech,  the  ash  for  nothing  ill, 

The  fruitful  olive,  and  the  plantane  round, 

The  carver  holm,  the  maple  seldom  inward  sound. 

Spenser. 

Cowper  paints  "the  woodland  scene"  with  a  lighter  pencil:  his  outlines 
<are  less  defined;  but  his  zvhole  picture  is  true  as  well  as  beautiful. 

Not  distant  far,  a  length  of  colonnade 
Invites  us :  Monument  of  ancient  taste, 
Now  scorn'd,  but  worthy  of  a  better  fate. 
Our  fathers  knew  the  value  of  a  screen 
From  sultry  suns,  and  in  their  shaded  walks 


'NO  TREE  IN  ALL  THE  GROVE  BUT  HAS  ITS  CHARMS." 
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And  long-  protracted  bowers  enjoy'd  at  noon 
The  gloom  and  coolness  of  declining  day. 
We  bear  our  shades  about  us :  self-deprived 
Of  other  screen,  the  thin  umbrella  spread, 
And  range  an  Indian  waste  without  a  tree. 
Thanks  to  Benevolus  ;  he  spares  me  yet 
These  chestnuts  ranged  in  corresponding  lines, 
And,  though  himself  so  polish 'd,  still  reprieves 
The  obsolete  prolixity  of  shade. 

Descending  now  (but  cautious,  lest  too  fast) 

A  sudden  steep,  upon  a  rustic  bridge 

We  pass  a  gulf  in  which  the  willows  dip 

Their  pendant  boughs,  stooping  as  if  to  drink. 

Hence  ankle-deep  in  moss  and  flowery  thyme 

We  mount  again,  and  feel  at  every  step 

Our  foot  half  sunk  in  hillocks  green  and  soft, 

Raised  by  the  mole,  the  miner  of  the  soil. 

He,  not  unlike  the  great  ones  of  mankind, 

Disfigures  earth,  and,  plotting  in  the  dark, 

Toils  much  to  earn  a  monumental  pile 

That  may  record  the  mischiefs  he  has  done. 

The  summit  gainYl,  behold  the  proud  alcove 

That  crowns  it !  yet  not  ail  its  pride  secures 

The  grand  retreat  from  injuries  impress'd 

By  rural  carvers,  who  with  knives  deface 

The  panels,  leaving  an  obscure  rude  name 

In  characters  uncouth,  and  spelt  amiss. 

So  strong  the  zeal  to  immortalize  himself 

Beats  in  the  breast  of  man,  that  even  a  few, 

Few  transient  years,  won  from  the  abyss  abhorr'd 

Of  blank  oblivion,  seem  a  glorious  prize. 

And  even  to  a  clown.    Now  roves  the  eye. 

And  posted  on  this  speculative  height, 

Exults  in  its  command.     The  sheepfold  here 

Pours  out  its  fleecy  tenants  o'er  the  glebe. 

At  first  progressive  as  a  stream,  they  seek 
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The  middle  field  ;  but  scattered  by  degrees 

Each  to  his  choice,  soon  whiten  all  the  land. 

There,  from  the  sunburnt  hay-field  homeward  creeps 

The  loaded  wain,  while  lighen'd  of  its  charge 

The  wain  that  meets  it  passes  swiftly  by, 

The  boorish  driver  leaning  o'er  his  team 

Vociferous,  and  impatient  of  delay. 

Xor  less  attractive  is  the  woodland  scene. 

Diversified  with  trees  of  everv  growth, 

Alike,  yet  various.     Here  the  gray  smooth  trunks 

Of  ash,  of  lime,  of  beech,  distinctly  shine. 

Within  the  twilight  of  their  distant  shades ; 

There  lost  behind  a  rising  ground,  the  wood 

Seems  sunk,  and  shorten'd  to  its  topmost  boughs. 

Xo  tree  in  all  the  grove  but  has  its  charms. 

Though  each  its  hue  peculiar;  paler  some, 

And  of  a  wannish  grav  ;  the  willow  such 

And  poplar,  that  with  silver  lines  his  leaf. 

And  ash  far-stretching  his  umbrageous  arm  : 

Of  deeper  green  the  elm  :  and  deeper  still, 

Lord  of  the  woods,  the  long-surviving  oak. 

Some  glossy-leaved  and  shining  in  the  sun. 

The  maple,  and  the  beech  of  oily  nuts. 

Prolific,  and  the  lime  at  dewy  eve 

Diffusing  odors  :  nor  unnoted  pass 

The  sycamore,  capricious  in  attire, 

Now  green,  now  tawny,  and,  ere  autumn  vet 

Have  changed  the  woods,  in  scarlet  honors  bright. 

O'er  these,  but  far  beyond  fa  snacious  map 

Of  hill  and  valley  interposed  between.) 

The  Ouse,  dividing  the  well-water'd  land. 

Now  glitters  in  the  sun,  and  now  retires. 

As  bashful,  yet  impatient  to  be  seen. 

Cowpkr. 
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Scott  associates  the  "forest  fair'  zvith  the  feudal  grandeur  of  hunt 
and  falconry : —  j 

The  scenes  are  desert  now,  and  bare, 

Where  flourished  once  a  forest  fair, 

When  these  waste  glens  with  copse  were  line, 

And  people  with  the  hart  and  hind. 

Yon  thorn — perchance  whose  prickly  spears 

Have  fenced  him  for  three  hundred  years, 

While  fell  around  his  green  compeers — 

You  lonely  thorn,  would  he  cold  tell 

The  changes  of  his  parent  dell, 

Since  he,  so  gray  and  stubborn  now, 

Waved  in  each  breeze  a  sapling  bough  ; 

Would  he  could  tell  how  deep  the  shade, 

A  thousand  mingled  branches  made ; 

How  broad  the  shadows  of  the  oak, 
How  clung  the  rowan  to  the  rock, 
And  through  the  foliage  show'd  his  head, 
With  narrow  leaves  and  berries  red; 
What  pines  on  every  mountain  sprung, 
O'er  every  dell  what  birches  hung, 
In  every  breeze  what  aspens  shook, 
What  alders  shaded  every  book ! 
"Here  in  my  shade,"  methinks  he'd  say 
"The  mighty  stag  at  noontide  lay : 
The  wolf  I've  seen,  a  fiercer  game, 
(The  neighboring  dingle  bears  his  name.) 
With  lurching  step  around  me  prowl, 
And  stop  against  the  moon  to  howl ; 
The  mountain-boar,  on  battle  set, 
His  tusks  upon  my  stem  would  whet ; 
While  doe  and  roe,  and  red-deer  good, 
Have  bounded  by  through  gay  green-wood. 
Then  oft,  from  Newark's  riven  tower, 
Sallied  a  Scottish  monarch's  power: 
A  thousand  vassals  muster'd  round, 
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With  horse,  and  hawk,  and  horn,  and  hound 
And  I  might  see  the  youth  intent 
Guard  every  pass  with  crossbow  bent; 
And  through  the  brake  the  rangers  stalk, 
And  falc'ners  hold  the  ready  hawk; 
And  foresters,  in  green-wood  trim, 
Lead  in  the  leash  the  gaze-hounds  grim. 


25 


"WHERE  FLOURISHED  ONCE  A  FOREST  FAIR." 


Attentive,  as  the  bratchet's  bay 

From  the  dark  covert  drove  the  prey. 

To  slip  them  as  he  broke  away. 

The  startled  quarry  bounds  amain, 

As  fast  the  gallant  greyhounds  strain  : 

Whistles  the  arrow  from  the  bow, 

Answers  the  arquebuss  below: 

While  all  the  rocking  hills  reply 

To  hoof-clang,  hound,  and  hunter's  cry. 

And  bugles  ringing  lightsomelv.'' 


Scott. 
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Keats  makes  the  "leafy  month  of  June"  fresher  and  preener,  with 
remembrances  of  the  "Sherwood  clan" — the  woodland  heroes  of  the 
people's  ballads. 

No !  those  days  are  gone  away, 
And  their  hours  are  old  and  gray, 
And  their  minutes  buried  all 
Under  the  down-trodden  fall 
Of  the  leaves  of  many  years : 
Many  times  have  winter's  shears, 
Frozen  north,  and  chilling  east, 
Sounded  tempests  to  the  feast 
Of  the  forest's  whispering  fleeces, 
Since  men  knew  not  rents  nor  leases. 

No.  the  bugle  sounds  no  more, 
And  the  twanging  bow  no  more ; 
Silent  is  the  ivory  shrill 
Past  the  heath  and  up  the  hill ; 
There  is  no  mid-forest  laugh, 
Where  lone  echo  gives  the  half 
To  some  wight,  amazed  to  hear 
Jesting,  deep  in  forest  drear. 

On  the  fairest  time  of  June 
You  may  go  with  sun  or  moon, 
Or  the  seven  stars  to  light  you, 
Or  the  polar  ray  to  right  you  ; 
But  you  never  may  behold 
Little  John,  or  Robin  bold; 
Never  one,  of  all  the  clan, 
Thrumming  on  an  empty  can 
Some  old  hunting  ditty,  while 
He  doth  his  green  way  beguile 
To  fair  hostess  Merriment, 
Down  beside  the  pasture  Trent; 
For  he  left  the  merry  tale, 
Messenger  for  spicy  ale. 
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Gone,  the  merry  morris  den; 
Cone,  the  song  of  Gamelvn  : 
Gone,  the  tough-belted  outlaw- 
Idling  in  the  "grene-shaw ;" 
All  are  gone  away  and  past ! 
And  if  Robin  should  be  cast 
Sudden  from  his  tufted  grave. 
And  if  Marian  should  have 
Once  again  her  forest  days. 
She  would  weep,  and  he  would  craze ; 
He  would  swear,  for  all  his  oaks, 
Fall'n  beneath  the  dockyard  strokes, 
Have  rotted  on  the  briny  seas ; 
She  would  weep  that  her  wild  bees 
Sang  not  to  her — strange!  that  honey 
Can't  be  got  without  hard  money! 

So  it  is  :  yet  let  us  sing 
Honor  to  the  old  bow-string! 
Honor  to  the  bugle-horn. 
Honor  to  the  woods  unshorn  ! 
Honor  to  the  Lincoln  green ! 
Honor  to  the  archer  keen ! 
Honor  to  tight  Little  John. 
And  the  horse  he  rode  upon ! 
Honor  to  bold  Robin  Hood, 
Sleeping  in  the  underwood  ! 
Honor  to  Maid  Marian, 
And  to  all  the  Sherwood  clan ! 
Though  their  days  have  hurried  by, 
Let  us  two  a  burden  try. 

Keats. 


THE  BROOK  FEELS  THE  TOUCH  OF  SPRING. 
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A  living  writer  dwells  upon  the  solemn  stillness  of  the  forest,  with 
a  poets  love  built  upon  knowledge.  No  one  can  understand  that  peculiar 
stillness  who  has  not  passed  many  a  thoughtful  hour  beneath  the  ''melan- 
choly boughs"  amidst  which  there  is  ever  sound  which  seems  like  silence : 

I  love  the  forest ;  I  could  dwell  among 
That  silent  people,  till  my  thoughts  up  grew 
In  nobly  ordered  form,  as  to  my  view 
Rose  the  succession  of  that  lofty  throng : — 
The  mellow  footstep  on  a  ground  of  leaves 
Formed  by  the  slow  decay  of  num'rous  years, — 
The  couch  of  moss,  whose  growth  alone  appears, 
Beneath  the  fir's  inhospitable  eaves, — 
The  chirp  and  flutter  of  some  single  bird, 
The  rustle  in  the  brake, — what  precious  store 
Of  joys  have  these  on  poets'  hearts  conferred? 
And  then  at  time  to  send  one's  own  voice  out, 
In  the  full  frolic  of  one  startling  shout, 
Only  to  feel  the  after  stillness  more ! 

MlLXKS. 

The  American  poet's  reverance  for  the  forest  rises  into  devotion  : 

Father,  Thy  hand 
Hath  rear'd  these  venerable  columns,  thou 
Didst  weave  this  verdant  roof.     Thou  didst  look  down 
Upon  the  naked  earth,  and  forthwith  rose 
All  these  fair  ranks  of  trees.     They,  in  Thy  sun 
Budded,  and  shook  their  green  leaves  in  Thy  breeze, 
And  shot  towards  heaven.     The  century-living  crow 
Whose  birth  was  in  their  tops,  grew  old  and  died 
Among  their  branches,  till,  at  last,  they  stood, 
As  now  they  stand,  massy,  and  tall,  and  dark, 
Fit  shrine  for  humble  worshipper  to  hold 
Communion  with  his  Maker.     These  dim  vaults, 
These  winding  aisles,  of  human  pomp  or  pride 
Report  not.     Xo  fantastic  carvings  show 
The  boast  of  our  vain  race  to  chanee  the  form 
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Of  thy  fair  works.     But  thou  art  here — thou  fuTst 

The  solitude.     Thou  art  in  the  soft  winds 

That  run  along-  the  summit  of  these  trees 

In  music ; — thou  art  in  the  cooler  breath, 

That  from  the  inmost  darkness  of  the  place, 

Comes,  scarcely  felt — the  baiky  trunks,  the  ground. 

The  fresh  moist  ground,  are  all  instinct  with  thee. 

Her  is  continual  worship ; — nature,  here, 

In  the  tranquility  that  thou  dost  love, 

Enjoys  thy  presence.     Noiselessly,  around, 

From  perch  to  perch,  the  solitary  bird 

Passes  ;  and  yon  clear  spring,  that,  midst  its  herbs, 

Wells  softly  forth,  and  visits  the  strong  roots 

Of  half  the  mighty  forest,  tells  no  tale 

Of  all  the  good  it  does.     Thou  hast  not  left 

Thyself  without  a  witness,  in  these  shades, 

Of  thy  perfections.     Grandeur,  strength,  and  grace 

Are  here  to  speak  of  thee.    This  mighty  oak — 

By  whose  immovable  stem  I  stand  and  seem 

Almost  annihilated — not  a  prince, 

In  all  that  proud  old  world  beyond  the  deep, 

E'er  wore  his  crown  as  loftily  as  he 

Wears  the  green  coronal  of  leaves  with  which 

Thy  hand  has  graced  him.     Xestled  at  his  root 

Is  beauty,  such  as  blooms  not  in  the  glare 

Of  the  broad   sun.     That  delicate  forest  flower, 

With  scented  breath,  and  look  so  like  a  smile, 

Seems,  as  it  issues  from  the  shapeless  mould, 

An  emanation  of  the  indwelling  Life, 

A  visible  token  of  the  upholding  Love, 

That  are  the  soul  of  this  wide  universe. 

My  heart  is  awed  within  me,  when  I  think 
Of  the  great  miracle  that  till  goes  on, 
In  silence,  round  me — the  perpetual  work 
Of  thy  creation,  finish'd.  yet  renew'd 
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Forever.     Written  on  thy  works  I  read 
The  lesson  of  thy  own  eternity. 
Lo!  all  grow  old  and  die — but  see,  again, 
How  on  the  faltering  footsteps  of  decay 
Youth  presses — ever  gay  and  beautiful  youth 
In  all  its  beautiful  forms.     These  lofty  trees 
Wave  not  less  proudly  that  their  ancestors 
Moulder  beneath  them.     Oh,  there  is  not  lost 
One  of  earth's  charms  :  upon  her  bosom  yet, 
After  the  flight  of  untold  centuries, 
The  freshness  of  her  far  beginning  lies, 
And  yet  shall  lie.     Life  mocks  the  idle  hate 
Of  his  arch-enemy.  Death — yea,  seats  himself 
Upon  the  tyrant's  throne — the  sepulchre — 
And  of  the  triumphs  of  his  ghastly  foe 
Makes  his  own  nourishment.     For  he  came  forth 
From  thine  own  bosom,  and  shall  have  no  end. 

Bryant. 


Great  minds  have  purposes,  others  have  wishes. — Success. 

Rest  satisfied  with  doing  well,  and  leave  others  to  talk  of  you  as 
they  please. — Anon. 

What  right  have  you  to  paint  the  whole  world  blue  when  God's  own 
light  is  white? — 0.  S.  Marden. 

A   rude,   rough   coarse  manner  creates   an   instantaneous   prejudice, 
closes  hearts  and  bars  doors. — Success. 

Anger — A  volcanic  eruption  of  feeling  that  brings  up  much  that  has 
been  hidden;  an  involuntary  confession  of  lack  of  self-control. — Jordan. 


An  Unsuccessful  Angler, 

P.  M.  R. 


HILE  spending  a  few  days  last  summer  at  Lake  Placid  I  was 
inspired  by  the  tales  of  some  fellows  who  believe  in  elastic 
truth  to  tell  a  fish  story,  and  as  I  concluded  they  invited  me 
to  join  them  the  next  day  in  the  pursuit  of  mountain  trout. 
In  order  to  make  my  story  stick  I  agreed  to  get  in  touch 
with  my  alarm  clock  at  sunrise  the  next  morning.  About 
the  hour  the  milkman  is  busy  at  the  pump  the  alarm  clock 
started  to  separate  me  from  that  million  dollars.  I  tucked 
my  left  sock  under  the  gong  and  went  back  to  my  eighty- 
horse  power  auto.  About  that  time  a  large  knock  at  the  door  punctured 
all  the  tires.  I  arose  and  found  my  friends  dressed  in  high  boots  and  hats 
stuck  full  of  fish  hooks.  I  crawled  into  my  reckless  clothes  and  tagged 
up  the  road  after  those  fellows,  only  about  half  as  enthused  as  I  was  the 
night  before. 

After  we  had  walked  nearly  five  miles  they  stuck  a  pole  together  and 
tied  on  a  "red  ant/'  which  was  lashed  to  a  fish  hook  dressed  up  like  a 
Chinese  Xew  Year,  and  told  me  to  whip  the  stream.  I  proceeded  to 
chastise  that  brook,  but  I  couldn't  hit  a  single  fish.  After  I  had  nearly 
worn  all  the  paint  off  that  ant's  hat  I  finally  got  a  fish  so  mad  he  tried  to 
pull  all  the  pin  feathers  out  of  the  foolish  looking  ant.  I  gave  a  jerk  and 
threw  him  about  600  feet  up  a  foothill.  Rushing  up  with  my  trusty  tape 
measure  in  hand  (knowing  of  the  fine  if  under  so  many  inches)  I  found 
the  fish  far  below  ringside  weight.  It  was  very  much  in  the  water  cracker 
■class.  So  I  placed  it  gently  back  (Game  Wardens  take  notice)  in  the 
hrook. 

Returning  to  my  rod  1  found,  the  line  had  lodged  in  a  tree  and  had 
tried  to  do  the  Battenberg  act  in  the  branches.  I  lashed  the  babbling 
hrook  for  half  an  hour,  but  the  fish  were  all  city  broke  and  refused  to  bite. 
I  think  T  fell  into  the  creek  nine  times.  There  were  blisters  on  my 
heels,  and  the  flies  were  treating  me  as  though  I  belonged  to  a  barbecue. 
I  took  a  shady  path  and  cuught  up  with  a  fellow  who  would  not  gossip 
about  the  fish  because  lie  feared  they  had  ear  trumpets.    After  I  had  yelled 
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a  little  louder  he  informed  me  that  he  had  been  fishing-  two  hours  and  had 
not  caught  a  thing.     He  said,  however,  that  he  had  had  a  good  strike. 

I  found  a  shady  spot  and  was  soon  asleep,  dreaming  of  doing  some 
real  fishing.  I  had  a  piece  of  binder  twine  for  a  line  and  a  hunk  of  pork 
for  bait.    A  railroad  spike  was  my  sinker.     After  throwing  it  out  into  the 
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middle  oi  the  stream  I  tied  it  to  my  shoe  and  lay  down  to  sleep.  Suddenly 
I  felt  a  jerk  at  my  leg  and  jumped  up,  expecting  to  find  a  12-pound  carp 
had  swallowed  the  pork.  Instead  I  found  a  red  calf  chewing  at  the  tongue 
of  my  shoe,  and  my  friends  were  standing  a  few  feet  away  giving  me  the 
laugh.  They  had  caught  ten  fish  between  them  that  might  pass  if  a  gener- 
ous tape  measure  were  used.  Possibly  they  bought  them.  If  not,  I'll  bet 
those  fish  got  in  their  boots  with  the  overflow. 


Another  Cottage  Needed. 

How  $650  will  Save  \  Lin:. — Accommodation  for  Ten 
More  Persons  Desired. 

Here  is  a  picture-  of  one  of  the  buildings  of  Sanatorium  Gabriels. 
There  are  four  houses  besides  this  one.  All  are  occupied,  every  spot,  even 
the  parlors,  and  there  is  a  long-  waiting  list.  Another  cottage  is  badly 
needed. 

W 


' 


At  the  promt  time  there  is  a  great  deal  .-aid  about  the  pressing  need 
of  caring  for  consumptives.  The  Sisters  of  Mercy  in  charge  of  Sanator- 
ium Gabriels  an-  glad  to  take  care  of  them.  They  have  been  successful  in 
curing  many,  and  for  all  there  is  a  happy  home  at  Gabriels. 

What  is  needed  is  more  room.  A  ten  room  cottage  can  be  built  for 
$6,0OO.      Now.   if  ten    friends   will   unite   to  build   this   cottage,   each   one 
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building  and  furnishing  a  room  which  will  be  named  for  him,  ten  more 
valuable  lives  can  be  saved.  The  cost  will  be  one-tenth  of  the  whole,  and 
fifty  dollars  to  furnish  the  room. 

This  beautiful  act  of  charity  will  bring  comfort  and  relief  to  many 
a  poor  sufferer  and  blessings  untold  to  the  donors. 

The  entire  cost  will  be  $600  for  building  the  room  and  $50  for  fur- 
nishing, a  total  of  $650. 


I  dare  no  more  fret  than  I  dare  curse  and  swear. — Wesley. 

Never  tell  all  you  know,  save  some  thoughts  for  seed. — Bill  Nye. 

Xo  tyranny  of  circumstances  can  permanently  imprison  a  determined 
will. — Success. 

Whatever  you  may  be  sure  of.  be  sure  of  this,  that  you  are  very  like 
other  people. — /.  R.  Lowell. 

He  who  belonged!  to  all  churches  is  of  no  use  to  any  of  them.  Free 
lances  never  win  battles. — Lutheran. 

Our  grand  business  is  not  to  see  what  lies  dimly  in  the  distance,  but 
to  do  what  lies  clearly  at  hand. — Carlyle. 

"Be  courteous,  be  obliging,  Dan.  but  don't  give  yourself  over  to  be 
melted  down  for  the  tallow  trade." — George  Eliot. 

To  things  which  you  bear  with  impatience  you  should  accustom  your- 
self, and  by  habit,  you  will  bear  them  well. — Seneca. 

The  security  of  a  nation  lies  in  the  integrity  of  the  citizens.  Only 
as  the  people  rise  in  intelligence  and  virtue  and  love  of  equity  will  the 
nation  rise  in  power. — Commonzuealth. 


Old  Time  History  in  Tuberculosis. 

It  is  unusual  for  Forest  Leaves  to  devote  its  pages  to  an  article  not  pertaining  to  the 
various  interesting  phases  of  outdoor  life,  but  owing  to  the  great  campaign  now  being 
waged  against  tuberculosis  and  the  prominence  which  the  subject  occupies  among  the  cur- 
rent topics  of  the  day  we  take  pleasure  in  giving  our  readers  some  facts  relative  to  the 
disease  as  they  are  ably  set  forth  by  the  gifted  and  fluent  pen  of  James  J.  Walsh  M.  D 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D— The  Editor. 

HERE  is  nothing  that  is  more  encouraging  to  tuberculous 
patients  than  to  realize  the  change  that  has  come  over  the 
attitude  of  mind  of  the  medical  profession  toward  tuber- 
culosis in  the  matter  of  heredity  and  contagiousness  in 
recent  years.  It  used  to  be  almost  universally  conceded 
that  tuberculosis  was  an  hereditary  disease,  and  therefore 
the  impression  was  that  the  disease  was  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  individual  or,  as  used  to  be  said,  in  the  blood,  and 
that  he  was  inevitably  doomed.  This  phase  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  tuberculosis  has  now  been  entirely  eradicated  from  the  minds  of 
patients  as  well  as  physicians.  There  may  possibly  be  some  slight  element 
of  hereditary  predisposition  to  the  disease,  though  even  this  is  doubtful, 
but  the  disease  itself  spreads  by  contagion.  Its  contagiousness  is  not 
serious,  and  no  nurse  in  a  consumptive  hospital  in  Germany  nor  in  the 
famous  Brompton  Hospital  for  Consumptives  in  London  established  now 
nearly  half  a  century  has  ever  caught  the  disease.  Where  proper  pre- 
cautions are  taken  it  does  not  spread.  Indeed  very  probably  the  best  place 
to  be  protected  against  tuberculosis  is  in  a  tuberculosis  hospital,  for  there, 
it  is  to  be  presumed  at  least,  everybody  takes  careful  precautions,  while 
notwithstanding  contact  with  tuberculosis  patients  on  trains,  on  cars,  in 
theatres  and  the  like,  people  out  in  the  world  do  not  take  proper  pre- 
cautions. 

So  far  from  belieing  in  a  special  heredity,  now  we  know  that  all  the 
human  race  is  subject  to  tuberculosis  because  of  the  many  opportunities 
for  infection,  but  only  those  whose  vital  resistance  has  run  down  for  some 
reason  suffer  from  the  disease  in  its  severer  forms.  The  Surgeon-General 
of  Russia  at  the  recent  International  Congress  for  Tuberculosis  in  Wash- 
ington showed  from  Russian  statistics,  especially  those  of  the  army,  that 
every  adult  above  the  age  of  thirty  who  died  from  accident  or  disease. 
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other  than  tuberculosis,  showed  unmistakable  signs  somewhere  in  his  tis- 
sues of  having  had  tuberculosis.  The  Germans  said  long  ago  we  are  all 
of  us  a  little  tuberculous,  and  this  is  now  known  to  be  literally  true ;  only 
eight  out  of  every  nine  of  us  are  able  to  resist,  and  the  ninth  one  would 
also  be  able  to  resist  if  he  could  range  his  vital  forces  properly  against 
the  attacking  disease,  and  if  he  were  not  weakened  by  many  other  ele- 
ments so  as  not  to  be  able  to  resist  well.  It  is  this  newer  outlook  upon 
tuberculosis  that  is  most  encouraging,  and  it  is  curious  that  it  did  not 
come  sooner  into  the  world. 

We  are  prone  to  think  of  the  contagion  of  tuberculosis  as  a  com- 
paratively new  idea,  but  it  is  really  much  older  than  we  think.  I  called 
attention  to  the  fact  as  far  back  as  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
Morgagni,  whom  Yirchow  at  the  International  Congress  of  Rome  in  1894 
greeted  as  the  Father  of  Modern  Pathology,  refused  to  make  autopsies 
on  the  bodies  of  tuberculosis  patients,  because  he  thought  the  disease 
contagious.  That  seemed  a  very  curious  notion  for  so  distinguished  a 
medical  scientist  to  have,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  all  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  everywhere 
in  Italy  they  were  convinced  that  tuberculosis  was  contagious  and  took  pre- 
cautions against  it.  This  was  particularly  true  in  Rome,  where  under  the 
Popes  the  disease  had  to  be  reported  to  the  authorities,  and  the  room  in 
which  the  patient  had  lived  had  to  be  thoroughly  fumigated  and  the  cloth- 
ing and  bed  clothing  destroyed  according  to  law.  How  strong  was  the 
popular  feeling  with  regard  to  the  contagiousness  of  the  disease  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  Chateaubriand,  the  great  French  writer  who 
was  in  Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  writes  to  friends 
in  Paris  to  tell  them  how  foolish  were  these  Italians  in  their  attitude  toward 
tuberculosis.  A  friend  of  his,  a  lady,  had  died  of  tuberculosis,  and  during 
her  last  weeks  he  had  allowed  her  the  use  of  his  carriage  for  drives  in  the 
parks  and  the  suburbs  of  Rome.  This  was  enough  to  prejudice  the  Italians 
against  the  vehicle,  so  that  when  he  offered  it  for  sale  a  short  time  later 
they  refused  to  buy  it  unless  he  made  a  ruinous  sacrifice  of  it,  and  they 
gave  as  their  reason  the  possible  contagiousness  of  material  that  would 
have  been  left  in  the  carriage  by  the  consumptive  patient. 

In  Naples  the  regulations  in  this  matter  were  very  strict,  and  Pro- 
fessor Huber,  the  professor  of  pulmonarv  diseases  at  Fordham  Univers- 
ity School  of  Medicine,  quotes   some  of  the  Neapolitan   laws   in   which 
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the  local  authorities  in  the  Provinces  are  required  "immediately  after  the 
burial  of  a  consumptive  patient  to  be  sure  to  have  his  room  cleansed,  the 
Moors,  wainscoting-  and  ceiling  renewed,  the  wooden  doors  and  windows 
scrubbed  and  cleansed  and  fresh  plants  introduced,  in  order  that  the  cor- 
rupt and  infectious  atmosphere  may  not  be  communicated  to  persons  who 
live  near."  The  governors  and  directors  of  all  hospitals  were  ordered 
to  keep  the  clothes,  linen,  bedding  and  so  forth  for  the  use  of  all  persons 
infected  with  this  disease  apart  from  the  clothing  of  other  patients,  in 
order  that  they  shall  be  burnt,  even  in  cases  of  cure  (for  thev  recognized 
the  possibility  of  cure  of  the  disease)  and  that  in  such  cases  the  hospital 
authorities  shall,  in  the  case  of  poor  patients,  provide  such  new  clothes  as 
are  necessary." 

The  effect  of  these  regulations  is  known  to  have  been  very  striking. 
The  death-rate  from  tuberculosis  was  greatly  reduced  in  Italy,  and  indeed 
the  disease  is  almost  said  to  have  been  eradicated  in  Naples.  Of  course 
much  suffering  was  inflicted,  especially  on  those  who  were  unused  to  this 
attitude  of  mind  toward  consumption.  We  have  alreadv  quoted  Chateau- 
briand's complaints  in  the  matter,  and  T  have  recently  been  reading  in  a 
short  life  of  Mother  Seton  how  carefullv  her  husband  was  auarantined 
because  he  was  suffering  from  consumption,  and  at  his  death  in  Italy  in 
t8t4  the  Italian  authorities  not  only  stripped  the  patient's  room  of  cur- 
tains and  carpets,  but  even  of  the  very  wallpaper.  Her  biographer  re- 
marks :  "They  did  this  years  before  the  advance  of  science  had  produced 
the  same  conviction  in  the  minds  of  physicians  in  England."  .  Poor 
Mother  Seton,  almost  alone  in  Ttalv,  had  to  make  all  the  nreoarations  for 
her  husband's  funeral  herself,  even  to  the  washing  of  his  corpse  because 
of  the  fear  of  contagion  that  had  taken  possession  of  the  Italians. 

It  is  curious  that  this  conviction  of  contagion  should  have  been  so 
strong  and  yet  that  it  should  have  been  allowed  to  die  out.  Of  course 
it  was  exaggerated,  but  its  very  exaggeration  brought  about  such  a  great 
reduction  in  the  mortality  from  tuberculosis  that  people  no  longer  feared 
the  disease,  which  had  become  rare,  and  then  the  old  leeal  regulations 
were  allowed  to  fall  into  desuetude  and  the  disease  gained  a  foothold 
once  more.  There  is  a  very  precious  lesson  in  all  this  for  the  modern 
time,  and  perhaps,  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  that  lesson  is  that  the 
Latin  nations,  whom  we  are  sometimes  accustomed  to  think  of  as  back- 
ward in  matters  of  se'ence,  had  so  far  anticipated  the  Teutonic  northern 
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nations  in  this  matter  of  tuberculosis  as  to  work  out  a  solution  of  the 
very  serious  problem  of  its  spread  by  contagion.  The  ecclesiastical 
authorities  in  Italy  were  particularly  strict  in  this  matter,  and  their  co- 
operation with  the  views  of  the  physicians  of  the  time  had  much  to  do 
with  bringing-  about  the  noteworthy  reduction  in  the  death  rate  from 
tuberculosis  which,  occurred  in  Italy  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  dur- 
ing the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Let  us  hope  that  when  our 
renewed  precautions  and  crusade  against  the  disease  have  brought  about 
the  same  happy  results,  as  they  inevitably  will,  we  shall  not  forget  the 
lesson  and  then  allow  the  disease  to  become  a  menace  once  more. 


THE  FRIENDSHIP  OF  BOOKS. 
By  William   EllEry  Channing   (1780 — 1848). 

God  be  thanked  for  Books.  They  are  the  voices  of  the  distant  and 
the  dead,  and  make  us  heirs  of  the  spiritual  life  of  past  ages.  Books  are 
the  true  levelers.  They  give  to  all  who  will  faithfully  use  them  the  society, 
the  spiritual  presence  of  the  best  and  greatest  of  our  race. 

Xo  matter  how  poor  T  am.  Xo  matter  though  the  prosperous  of 
my  own  time  will  not  enter  my  obscure  dwelling.  If  the  sacred  writers 
will  enter  and  take  up  their  abode  under  my  roof,  if  Milton  will  cross 
my  threshold  to  sing  to  me  of  Paradise,  and  Shakespeare  to  open  to  me 
the  worlds  of  imagination  and  the  workings  of  the  human  heart,  and 
Franklin  to  enrich  me  with  his  practical  wisdom,  I  shall  not  pine  for  wain 
of  intellectual  companion  ship,  and  I  may  become  a  cultivated  man  though 
excluded  from  what  is  called  the  best  society  in  the  place  where  I  live. 


Some  of  your  hurts  you  have  cured, 

And  the  sharpest  you  still  have  survived. 

But  what  torment  of  grief  you  endured 
From  evils  that  never  arrived. 

Watchman. 


Forestry  in   japan. 


UST  at  the  time  when  this  country  is  beginning  to  struggle 
with  the  problem  of  husbanding  its  forest  resources,  of 
protecting  its  mountain  slopes  and  of  improving  the  water- 
ways,, it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  Japanese  have  suc- 
cessfully attacked  the  same  problem,  before  the  land  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  evil  effects  following  deforestation. 
The  farsighted  people  of  Nippon  have  forseen  the  results 
of  the  destruction  of  their  extensive  mountain  forests,  and 
have  safe-guarded  themselves  by  placing  all  of  these  under 
government  control. 

The  practice  of  forestry  has  been  carried  on  in  Japan  for  a  longer 
time  than  in  any  other  country.  For  1,200  years  the  people  of  Japan 
have  been  planting  and  growing  forests,  with  a  success  that  has  been 
a  little  short  of  marvelous.  Under  careful  management,  the  Japanese 
forests  yield  very  high  financial  returns.  This  high  yield  is  only  made 
possible  by  the  close  utilization  of  every  bit  of  the  tree  so  that  scarcely  a 
twig  is  wasted,  and  by  the  improvement  of  the  growth  of  their  forests 
by  carefully  conducted  thinning  and  tending.  The  woods  are  first  thinned 
at  the  age  of  thirteen  years,  and  then  every  five  years  after  that  up  to  the 
time  of  the  final  harvest,  at  120  years. 

It  was  with  the  opening  up  of  the  hitherto  inaccessible  mountain 
forests  that  the  Japanese  government  became  most  intensely  interested  in 
forestry.  The  mountains  were  still  government  land,  so  all  that  was 
necessary  to  protect  them  was  to  place  proper  restrictions  on  the  sale  and 
cutting  of  timber.  This  was  effected  by  declaring  the  forests  on  the  steep 
slopes  as  reserved  forests,  in  which  the  only  cutting  should  be  done  under 
government  direction.  The  forests  on  agricultural  lands,  not  needed  for 
protection,  are  classed  as  available  forests  and  here  the  cutting  is  not  so 
carefully  restricted. 

Thus  Japan  has  effectually  prevented  the  stripping  of  her  mountain 
slopes  before  any  great  damage  has  been  done.  In  some  districts,  where 
the  mountains  are  near  the  towns,  the  steep  slopes  have  already  been 
cleared,  and  this  has  resulted  in  floods  and  the  washing  down  of  the  soil 
from  the  slopes  on  to  the  farm  lands.  But  these  cases  have  been 
exceptional,  and  have  merely  served  as  a  warning,  which  Japan  has  heeded 
before  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  widespread  destruction. 


TRUE  POLITENESS. 
By  Oliver  Goldsmith. 

Ceremonies  are  different  in  every  country ;  but  true  politness  is  every- 
where the  same.  Ceremonies,  which  take  up  so  much  of  our  attention, 
are  only  artificial  helps  which  ignorance  assumes  in  order  to  imitate 
politeness,  which  is  the  result  of  good  sense  and  good  nature. 

A  person  possessed  of  those  qualities,  though  he  had  never  seen  a 
court  is  truly  agreeable ;  and  if  without  them,  would  continue  a  clown 
though  he  had  been  all  his  life  a  gentleman  usher. 

The  Foundress  of  the  Order  of  Mercy  used  to  say  that  the  Irish 
malediction  "Bad  manners  to  you",  is  a  terrible  malediction. 


A  SNAP  SHOT  AT  GABRELS  STATION. 

A  SEARCHING  QUESTION 

The  two  celebrated  divines  and  scholars,  Drs.  South  and  Sherlock, 
were  once  disputing  on  some  religious  subject,  when  the  latter  accused 
his  opponent  of  using  his  wit  in  the  controversy.  "Well,  said  South,  "sup- 
pose it  had  pleased  God  to  give  you  wit,  what  would  you  have  done?" 

Defect  in  manners  is  usually  defect  of  fine  perceptions. — Anon. 


Tree  Planting  in  the  Adirondack^, 

The  following  account  of  tree  planting  in  the  Adironclacks,  given  by 
Clifford  R.  Pettis,  State  Forester,  will  be  of  special  interest  to  the  readers 
of  Forest  Leaves : 

It  was  in  1902  that  the  State  of  New  York  began  planting  its 
denuded,  waste  lands  in  the  Adirondacks,  when  about  700  acres  of  such 
land  were  planted  near  Lake  Clear  Junction  with  pine  and  spruce.  The 
trees  set  out  were  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  in  height,  and  the  pines  have 
now  reached  a  height  averaging  six  feet.  The  soil  on  which  the  trees 
were  planted  was  in  many  cases  so  absolutely  poor  that  blueberries  would 
not  grow,  hence  this  can  only  be  considered  as  making  a  very  fine  show- 
ing. 

The  next  spring  a  nursery  was  started  at  Saranac  Inn  Station,  near 
the  State  Fish  Hatchery,  to  raise  the  material  for  future  planting.  This 
nursery  includes  two  acres  of  land  and  contains  nearly  a  million  pine  and 
spruce  trees  aged  from  one  to  four  years.  In  the  spring  of  1906  a  forest 
experimental  station  was  started,  at  Saranac  Inn  station,  in  co-operation 
with  the  forest  service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
In  this  nursery  experiments  are  carried  on  in  raising  trees  from  seed  col- 
lected in  various  parts  of  western  United  States,  Europe,  Siberia  and 
Japan.  Also  experiments  are  being  conducted  in  regard  to  soil  for  seed 
beds,  density  for  sowing  seed  bed,  control  of  "damping  off",  a  fungus 
disease  attacking  plants  when  a  few  weeks  old,  and  ages  of  planting. 

In  the  spring  of  tqo6  Cornell  University  gave  to  the  New  York 
Forest  and  Game  Commission  nurseries  at  Axton  and  Wawbeek,  includ- 
ing about  500.000  trees.  The  commission  has  fixed  up  these  nurseries 
and  is  running  them. 

Plantations  have  also  been  made  by  the  state  near  Paul  Smith's  in 
Brighton,  near  the  state  sanatorium  at  Ray  Brook,  also  at  Chub  Hill,  near 
Lake  Placid.  The  amount  of  land  planted  so  far  is  about  2,000  acres. 
The  state  owns  about  70,000  acres  of  land  which  should  be  planted. 

Seeds  from  the  white  and  Norway  pine  trees,  also  native  spruce,  are 
collected  by  the  department  for  their  own  use. 

The  description  of  how  the  work  is  done  is  of  great  interest  and 
practical  value.    Late,  in  May,  when  the  ground  is  warm,  beds  four  feet 
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by  twelve  feet  arc  made,  enclosed  with  a  framework  covered  with  wire 
netting  having  a  mesh  small  enough  to  exclude  birds.  The  seed  is  sown 
on  the  bed,  after  the  soil  is  carefully  prepared,  then  a  very  thin  coating  of 
soil  is  sifted  over  the  seed.  Then  it  is  all  covered  for  about  two  weeks 
until  the  seeds  have  germinated.  This  should  make  a  very  dense  growth 
in  the  bed,  as  seeds  are  sown  thickly.  Such  a  bed  produces  about  10,000 
trees.  They  remain  in  the  bed  until  two  years  old,  when  they  are  taken 
inches  apart  in  a  row,  and  the  rows  six  inches  apart  in  the  bed.  They 
remain  in  the  transplanted  bed  from  one  to  two  years,  according  to  kind 
and  condition  of  place  to  be  planted.  The  field  planting  and  transplanting 
is  done  in  the  spring  after  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground  and  before  the 
trees  begin  their  growth. 

The  success  of  the  work  has  been  marked.  Many  lumber  companies 
have  had  representatives  examine  the  work  carefully,  and  as  a  result  they 
have  commenced  reforesting  their  lands.  Governor  Hughes  spent  sev- 
eral days  last  August  examining  the  work. 


\ 


SOMETHING  TO  SHOW  HTS  FRIENDS. 

An  editor  received  a  letter  from  a  vain  and  tiresome  contributor, 
asking  for  an  opinion  on  the  work  he  had  recently  sent  in. 

"I  want  your  opinion,''  said  the  contributor,  "written  in  your  own 
hand  so  that  I  can  show  it  to  my  friends,  and  socially  T  think  it  will 
greatly  help  me.  I  see  that  you  sometimes  write  poetrv.  and  it  would 
please  me  much  better  if  you  would  write  it  out  in  rhyme.  You  may 
make  it  funny  if  you  want  to." 

The  editor  sent  him  die  following: 

"Try  to  be  pleasant,  and  your  writings  are  flat. 

Try  to  be  funny,  and  they  are  worse  than  that ; 

Try  to  be  wise,  and  you're  simply  a  fool ; 

Try  to  be  honest,  and  you're  only  a  tool; 

And  it  seems  that  there's  no  use  in  trying  it  more. 

For  you  only  succeed,  sir,  in  being  a  bore/"' 


Wonders  of  the  Human   Hand. 

That  which  Aristotle  described  as  the  instrument  of  instruments  serves 
many  purposes  that  are  unsuspected  by  its  owner.  The  thumb  is  an 
index  to  the  mind  and  foretells  paralysis. 

Aristotle  termed  the  human  hand  the  instrument  of  instruments, 
which  enables  man  to  make  all  others,  to  manage  and  apply  them  to  divers 
uses  and  to  produce  the  most  powerful  and  most  delicate  efforts. 

The  marking's  on  the  backs  of  the  fingers  are  of  four  classes :  arches, 
loops,  whorls  and  the  composite.  These  lines  make  a  pattern  which  never 
changes  from  infancy  to  old  age,  and  which  is  different  in  the  case  of 
every  individual.  The  chances  against  two  persons'  finger-prints  being 
alike  are  one  in  sixty-four  billions.  This  means  that  if  the  population  of 
the  earth  were  forty  times  as  great  as  it  is  today,  you  might  look  in  vain 
for  two  people  whose  finger-marks  were  identical. 

The  finger-nail  of  a  person  in  good  health  grows  at  the  rate  of  about 
one-sixteenth  of  an  inch  each  week — slightly  more  than  many  authorities 
believe — but  during  illness  or  after  an  accident  or  during  times  of  mental 
depression  this  growth  is  not  only  affected  and  retarded  so  far  as  its 
length  is  concerned,  but  also  as  rgards  its  thickness.  The  very  lightest 
illness  will  thus  leave  an  indelible  mark  on  the  nails,  which  may  be  readily 
detected  as  the  nail  grows  out.  if  one  has  a  sudden  attack.,  such  as  acute 
rheumatism,  which  sends  the  temperature  bounding  upward  to  194  or 
105  within  the  space  of  two  or  three  hours,  it  will  be  found  on  the  nails, 
indicating  the  difference  in  thickness  of  growth  between  the  time  when 
health  was  enjoyed  and  the  thin  growth  of  the  ill  period. 

The  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  composed  of 
cushions  of  fat.  in  order  that  sudden  jolts  and  violent  blows  may  be 
successfully  resisted  and  no  injury  done  to  the  muscles  and  bones  under- 
neath. 

The  thumb  is  an  unerring  index  to  the  mind.  If  a  person  is  trying  to 
deceive  you  he  will  invariably  draw  his  thumb  in  toward  the  palm.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  lie  is  telling  the  truth  the  thumb  will  relax  and  point 
away  from  the  palm. 

The  blind,  as  we  all  know,  have  the  sense  of  touch  most  singularly 
sensitive.     A   writer  in  a  medical  contemporary  now  cites  the  case  of  a 
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post-mortem  examination  of  a  blind  man  which  revealed  the  fact  that  in 
the  nerves  at  the  end  of  the  fingers  well-defined  cells  of  gray  matter  had 
formed,  identical  in  substance  and  in  cell  formation  with  the  gray  matter 
of  the  brain. 

The  radical  difference  between  the  hand  of  man  and  of  the  monkey 
lies  in  the  thumb.  In  the  human  hand  the  thumb  has  the  "opposing 
power,*'  which  means  that  the  thumb  can  be  made  to  touch  the  tip  of  each 
or  any  of  the  other  fingers  on  the  same  hand ;  the  monkey's  thumb  is  non- 
opposable. 

The  white  lines  which  cross  the  fingernails,  particularly  the  thumb- 
nails, are  signs  of  disturbances  in  the  organism  at  the  time  they  were 
formed.  A  German  scientist's  observation  is  that  forty-six  per  cent,  of 
the  criminals  have  these  lines,  forty-three  per  cent,  of  idiots  and  fifty 
per  cent,  of  lunatics. 

The  growth  of  nails  is  more  rapid  in  children  than  in  adults,  and 
slowest  in  the  aged.  It  goes  on  more  rapidly  in  summer  than  in  winter. 
so  that  the  same  nail  that  is  renewed  in  one  hundred  and  thirty- two  days 
in  winter  requires  only  one  hundred  and  sixteen  in  summer.  The  increase 
of  the  nails  on  the  right  hand  is  more  rapid  than  on  the  left ;  it  also  differs 
for  the  different  fingers,  and  order  corresponding  with  the  length  of  the 
finger.  It  is  more  rapid  for  the  middle  finger,  nearly  equal  for  the  two 
either  side  of  this,  slower  for  the  little  finger  and  slowest  for  the  thumb. 

The  nails  of  the  Chinese  nobility  sometimes  attain  a  length  of 
eighteen  inches,  and  the  Siamese  belles  wear  long  silver  cases  at  the  ends 
of  their  fingers  to  protect  the  nails,  if  they  are  long  enough  to  need  it,  or 
to  make  people  believe  that  they  are  there  even  if  they  are  not. 

Line-markings  on  the  fingers  have  been  found  distinct  and  unim- 
paired on  the  fingers  of  Egyptian  mummies. 

The  authorities  of  Scotland  Yard,  the  police  headquarters  of  London, 
in  1904  identified  five  thousand  persons  by  the  indexed  finger-prints.  The 
experts  there  have  gone  through  eight  hundred  thousand  finger-prints, 
and  in  no  two  have  they  found  more  than  three  points  of  identity.  Each 
digit  gives  an  average  of  about  thirty -five  points  of  comparison.  In  mak- 
ing records  the  whole  ten  digits  are  taken. 

It  is  strange  that  so  strong  a  prejudice  against  the  left  hand  has  lived 
and  increased  for  centuries,  when  there  is  no  natural  or  physiological 
reason  for  it.     Examination  of  the  skeleton  of  a  person  who  was  strong. 
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healthy,  and  well  formed  in  life  shows  that  the  bones  of  the  left  hand 
and  arm  are  just  as  large  and  capable  as  those  of  the  right.  The  study 
of  physiology  shows,  too,  that  the  muscles  and  ligaments  and  cartilages 
that  fastened  that  person's  arms  to  his  body,  and  gave  them  the  power 
of  motion,  were  made  to  do  their  work  just  as  well  on  one  side  of  the 
body  as  on  the  other.  If  the  left  side  was  the  weaker,  it  was  because  of 
the  failure  to  exercise  it  as  freely  as  the  other. 

About  ninety-four  per  cent,  of  othewise  normal  people  use  the  right 
hand  in  preference  to  the  left;  six  per  cent,  are  left-handed,  and  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  one-third  of  the  six  per  cent,  are  ambidextrous. 

The  fact  that  there  is  what  is  known  as  the  "thumb  center"  in  the 
brain,  recognized  by  all  surgeons,  demonstrates  the  immense  importance 
attached  to  the  thumb  by  medical  science.  If  there  is  a  tendency  toward 
paralysis,  the  physician  notes  it  in  the  thumbs  long  before  the  malady 
shows  itself  in  other  directions.  An  operation  to  avert  the  calamity,  if 
possible,  is  frequently  performed  on  the  "thumb  center"  of  the  brain,  and 
the  thumb  itself  is  watched  for  results  favorable  or  otherwise.  It  is  a 
matter  of  record  that  the  thumbs  of  idiots  and  those  mentally  weak  are 
undersized,  characterless,  and  usually  cling  closely  to  the  side  of  the  hand. 

SAGACIOUS  DOGS. 

The  following  story  is  told  by  the  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington : 

"There  was  a  Chinaman  who  had  three  dogs.  When  he  came  home 
one  evening  he  found  them  asleep  on  his  couch  of  teakwood  and  marble. 
He  whipped  them  and  drove  them  forth. 

"The  next  night,  when  he  came  home,  the  dogs  were  lying  on  the 
floor.  But  he  placed  his  hand  on  the  couch  and  found  it  warm  from  their 
bodies.     Therefore,  he  gave  them  another  whipping. 

"The  third  night,  returning  earlier  than  usual,  he  found  the  dogs 
sitting  before  the  couch,  blowing  on  it  to  cool  it." 

— Philadelphia  North  American. 

When  you  have  learned  to  listen  you  have  already  acquired  the  rudi- 
ments of  a  srood  education. — Anon. 


A  Literary  Curiosity. 


A  literary  Frenchman,  being  in  company  with  the  celebrated  Dr. 
Wallis,  was  boasting  of  the  superiority  of  the  French  language  with  re- 
gard to  euphony,  and  challenged  the  doctor  to  produce  anything  in  Eng- 
lish to  equal  the  following  lines : 

"Quand  un  cordier,  cordant,  veult  corder  une  corde, 
Pour  sa  corde  corder,  trois  cordons  il  accorde ; 
Mois  si  un  des  cordons  de  la  corde  descorde, 
Le  cordon  descordant  fait  descorder  la  corde". 

The  doctor  with  promptitude  immediately  translated  the  very  words 
into  English,  only  substituting  for  the  French  word  corde  the  pure  Eng- 
lish word  twist.  The  reader  will  find  that  the  first  four  of  the  following 
lines  exactly  correspond  with  those  of  the  Frenchman ;  the  next  four 
were  added  by  the  doctor  by  way  of  completing  the  triumph.  The  remain- 
ing lines  were  not  written  till  some  time  after.  Dr.  Johnson  was  so 
pleased  with  the  above  anecdote  that  he  gave  the  whole  twelve  lines  in 
his  folio  dictionary,  to  show  into  how  many  meanings  and  bearings  the 
word  twist  and  twister  may  be  twisted: 

"When  a  twister  a-twisting  will  twist  him  a  twist, 

For  the  twisting  his  twise  he  three  twines  doth  entwist 
But  if  one  of  the  twists  of  the  twist  doth  untwist 
The  twine  that  untwisteth  untwisteth  the  twist. 

"Untwirling  the  twine  that  entwisteth  between 

He  twirls  with  his  twister  the  two  in  a  twine; 

Then  twice  having  twisted  the  twines  of  the  twine 
He  twisteth  the  twine  he  had  twined  in  twain. 

"The  twine  that  in  twining  before  in  the  twine. 

As  twines  were  untwisted  he  now  doth  untwine; 

Twixt  the  twain  intertwisting  a  twine  more  between, 
He,  twirling  his  twister,  makes  twist  of  the  twine." 


A  FOREST  OF  STONK  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

In  Albany,  Australia,  is  to  be  seen  a  stone  forest — in  other  words, 
petrified  trees.  The  trees  are  of  gray  stone.  It  is  suggested  as  an  ex- 
planation of  the  strange  phenomenon  that  in  the  depths  of  past  ages  the 
forest  was  in  full  vegetation,  and  then  through  some  upheaval  of  the  earth 
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it  was  buried  in  sand.  Little  by  little  water  acting  on  the  sand  penetrated 
the  branches  and  solidified.  The  wood  gradually  disappeared  under  the 
layer  of  stone  and  in  time  took  its  form.  Then  in  succeeding  years  the 
winds  again  carried  away  the  sand,  and  the  forest  appeared  anew,  but  of 
stone. 

"Flattery  is  like  cologne-water,  tew  be  smelt  of,  not  swallered." 

— Josh  Billings. 


Ireland's  Trade  Mark. 

Mr.  John  P.  Boland,  M.P.,  explains  in  the  new  number  of  the 
"World's  Work"  how  Ireland  came  to  adopt  this  national  trade  mark, 
to  prevent  the  imitation  and  sale  of  alleged  Irish  products.     It  is  the  first 


national  trade  mark  on  record,  and  represents  a  fibula,  the  Irish  legendary 
collar,  which  by  contracting,  choked  the  judge  who  knowingly  passed  an 
unjust  sentence.  The  hieroglyphics  upon  it  are  Erse  for  "Made  in  Ire- 
land." 


QUAKER  WOOING. 

"Martha,  does  thee  love  me?"  asked  a  Quaker  youth,  of  one  at  whose 
shrine  his  heart's  fondest  feelings  had  been  offered  up. 

"Why,  Seth,  "answered  she,  "we  are  commanded  to  love  one  another, 
are  we  not?" 

"Aye,  Martha ;  but  does  thee  regard  me  with  that  feeling  that  the 
world  calls  love?" 

"I  hardly  know  what  to  tell  thee.  Seth ;  I  have  greatly  feared  that  my 
heart  was  an  erring  one.  I  have  tried  to  bestow  my  love  on  all :  but  1 
may  have  sometimes  thought,  perhaps,  that  thee  was  getting  rather  more 
than  thv  share." 


Averted  a  Tragedy. 

Nerve  Displayed  by  Daniel  O'Connell  at  a  Critical  Moment. 

Daniel  O'Connell,  the  famous  Irish  agitator,  had  a  contempt  for 
physical  danger.  On  a  certain  occasion  a  meeting  had  been  con- 
vened, and  a  large  crowd  assembled  in  a  room  on  the  first  floor  of  a  build- 
ing in  a  small  city  in  Ireland. 

O'Connell  was  about  to  address  the  people  when  a  gentleman,  pale 
with  fear,  made  his  way  to  the  platform  and  hoarsely  whispered : 

"Liberator,  the  floor  is  giving  way !  The  beams  that  shore  it  up  are 
cracking,  and  we  shall  fall  through  in  a  few  minutes !" 

"Keep  silent,'5  said  O'Connell.  Then,  raising  his  voice,  he  addressed 
the  assembly: 

"I  find  that  the  room  is  too  small  to  contain  the  number  who  desire 
to  come  in,  so  we  must  leave  it  and  hold  the  meeting  outside  the  building." 

At  this  a  few  rose  and  went  out.  but  the  majority  retained  their 
seats.     Then  O'Connell  said: 

"I  will  tell  you  the  truth.  You  are  Irishmen,  therefore  brave  men. 
The  floor  is  giving  way,  and  we  must  leave  this  room  at  once.  If  there 
is  a  panic  and  a  rush  to  the  door  we  shall  all  be  precipitated  into  the  room 
below,  but  if  you  obey  my  orders  we  shall  be  saved.  Let  the  twelve  men 
nearest  the  door  go  quietly  out.  then  the  next  twelve,  and  so  on  till  all 
have  gone.     I  shall  be  the  last  to  leave." 

His  instructions  were  obeyed  to  the  letter,  and  he  waited,  patient  and 
calm,  till  all  had  gone  out  in  safety.  Then  he  walked  quiety  across  the 
sundering,  cracking  floor,  reaching  the  door  just  as  the  shattered  beams 
gave  way.  And  thus,  by  the  force  of  his  strong  will,  a  terrible  accident 
was  averted. 


"Is  all  my  luggage  in  the  van?" 
'Yes,  madam." 

"Have  I  left  nothing  behind?" 
"No,  madam  ;  not  even  a  copper. 


Forest  Fires. 

The  year  1908  will  pass  into  history  as  one  of  severe  forest-fires. 
The  fires  burned  not  only  in  the  Adirondacks  but  all  through  the  forests 
of  the  northern  United  States  and  Canada.  Wherever  severe  droughts 
occur  in  forest  sections  forest  fires  usually  follow.  The  forests  are  in 
clanger  so  long  as  careless  people  roam  our  woods  hunting,  fishing,  or 
camping,  and  do  not  exercise  the  greatest  care  in  the  use  of  campfires  and 
smoking.  The  season  of  1908.  in  regard  to  drought  and  resulting  dryness 
of  the  soil,  was  far  more  severe  than  any  other  year  on  record,  both  in 
scarcity  of  rainfall  and  length  of  the  period.  The  rainfall  for  the  months 
of  June.  July,  August.  September  and  October  was  less  than  one-half  the 
normal.  It  was  further  dangerous  in  that  the  period  between  rainfalls 
was  very  long.  During  the  month  of  October  scarcely  a  drop  of  rain 
fell  until  the  drought  broke  about  October  26. 

During  most  of  the  spring,  summer  and  fall  scores  of  men  were  em- 
ployed by  the  State  and  thus  hundreds  of  fires  were  put  out  in  their  in- 
cipiency.  The  situation  was  held  fairly  well  for  nearly  four  months,  but 
when  the  hunting  season  opened  the  danger  was  increased  because  many 
people  began  to  visit  our  isolated  forest-sections.  At  this  time  it  also 
became  so  dry  that  swamps  and  brooks  dried  up  and  the  duffy  soil  easily 
took  fire  and  burned. 

A  report  of  all  forest-fires  that  burned  over  more  than  one  acre  has 
been  received  by  the  Chief  Firewarden  and  compiled.  These  figures 
show  for  the  Adirondacks : 

Xumber  of  fires 5:5 

Acres  burned  over 350,891 

Value  of  standing  timber   destroyed $557^^5 

Value  of  logs,  etc  .  destroyed x  38,159 

Value  of  buildings,  etc.,  destroyed 4,v°55 

When  we  consider  that  these  figures  are  secured  from  twelve  Adir- 
ondack conn nt: s  embracing  an  area  of  over  5,000,000  acres,  and  that 
nearly  all  the  fires  until  the  last  two  weeks  were  confined  to  waste  land, 
the  figures  are  not  s<»  alarming  as  they  might  be.  They  compare  very 
favorably  with  the  losses  of  any  other  state  having  forests. 
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After  the  drought  was  over  and  the  smoke  cleared  away  we  were 
able  once  more  to  clearly  see  the  mountain  sides  and  to  distinguish,  still 
standing  intact,  a  great  Adirondack  forest. 

Such  an  experience  as  we  have  had  the  past  year  has  its  lessons. 
Our  firewarden  system  will  be  modified  and  changed,  giving  more  atten- 
tion to  the  prevention  of  fires.  Probably  power  will  be  vested  in  the  Gov- 
ernor to  annul  or  postpone  the  fishing  and  hunting  season  during  such 
dangerous  periods.  Any  law  or  any  Forest  commission  to  be  efficient 
must  be  supported  by  a  strong  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  protecting 
our  forests  from  fire  and  trespass,  our  game  from  the  illegal  hunters  and 
our  fish  from  the  poacher.  However,  Forest  Leaves  can  do  the  Adiron- 
dacks  a  great  service  by  emphasizing  the  value  of  such  a  public  spirit  in 
behalf  of  the  forests.  If  every  reader  of  this  magazine  will  do  what  he 
can  for  our  forests,  fish  and  game ;  use  his  influence  as  far  as  possible  and 
caution  the  newcomers  to  our  great  forest  resort  of  the  imminent  danger 
from  forest  fires  and  how  easily  they  are  started,  he  will  be  doing  himself 
and  the  State  a  great  public  service. 

One's  mistakes  are  often  his  best  teachers.  The  motive  behind  the 
deed  determines  it^  value. — Standard. 

We  do  not  know  what  ripples  of  healing  are  set  in  motion  when 
we  simply  smile  on  each  other. — Henry  Drummond. 

T  have  learned  to  seek  my  happiness  by  limiting  my  desires,  rather 
than  in  attempting  to  satisfy  them. — John  Stuart  Mill 

A  man  who  prides  himself  on  never  changing  his  opinion  uncon 
sciously  confesses  that  he  never  thinks  and  never  increases  his  knowledge. 

— Anon. 

It  is  morally  more  helpful  to  arrive  at  perfection  in  one  department 
than  to  enjoy  a  puny  mediocritv  or  even  an  inferior  excellence  in  sev- 
eral.— Howeis. 


The  Sanatorium's  Weather  Report. 

Th  Sanatorium  lias  become  an  information  bureau  for  the  weather. 
The  following  will  be  interesting  to  the  readers  of  Forest  Leaves : 

Maximum  Temperature — November,  67;  December,  54;  January,  44. 
Minimum   Temperature — November,  6;  December,  26;  January,  34. 


WAITING  FOR  THE  TRAIN. 

Mean  Temperature — November,  20.5 ;  December,  17.5 ;  January, 
11.84. 

Precipitation — For  November^. 44;  December,  2.82;  January,  2.61. 

Snozv  Fall — In  November,  17  1-2  inches;  December,  21  3-4  inches; 
January.  17  1-2  inches. 

Prevailing  Wind — For  November,  S.  W. ;  December,  S.  W. ;  Janu- 
ary, S. 

Clear  Days — Tn  November,  11  ;  December,  10;  January,  6. 

Partly  Cloudy  Days — In  November,  12;  December,  10,  January,  II. 

Cloudy  Days — In  November,  7;  December,   10:  January,   14. 


THE  SKY. 
By  John  Ruskin. 

It  is  a  strange  thing  how  little  in  general  people  know  about  the  sky. 
It  is  the  part  of  creation  in  which  nature  has  done  more  for  the  sake  of 
pleasing  man — more  for  the  sole  and  evident  purpose  of  talking  to  him 
and  teaching  him — than  in  any  other  of  her  works ;  and  it  is  just  the  part 
in  which  we  least  attend  to  her. 

There  are  not  many  of  her  other  works  in  which  some  more  material 
or  essential  purpose  than  the  mere  pleasing  of  man  is  not  answered  by 
every  part  of  their  organization ;  but  every  essential  purpose  of  the  sky 
might,  so  far  as  we  know,  be  answered  if,  once  in  three  days,  or  there- 
abouts, a  great  ugly,  black  raincloud  were  brought  up  over  the  blue,  and 
everything  well  watered,  and  so  all  left  blue  again  till  next  time,  with 
perhaps  a  film  of  morning  and  evening  mist  for  dew — and  instead  of  this, 
there  is  not  a  moment  of  any  day  of  our  lives,  when  nature  is  not  pro- 
ducing scene  after  scene,  picture  after  picture,  glory  after  glory,  and 
working  still  upon  such  exquisite  and  constant  principles  of  the  most 
perfect  beauty  that  it  is  quite  certain  it  is  all  done  for  us  and  intended  for 
our  perpetual  pleasure. 

And  every  man,  wherever  placed,  however  far  from  other  sources  of 
interest  or  of  beauty,  has  this  doing  for  him  constantly. 

Some  are  longing  for  "a  larger  field."  but  have  not  cultivated  the  one 
they  have. — Anon. 

Forethought  is  very  wise,  but  foresorrow  is  very  foolish.  Castles  are 
better  than  dungeons  in  the  air. — Lubbock. 

Imagination  and  memory  seem  to  conspire  against  some  people  by 
swapping  functions  at  critical  junctures. — /.  A.  Macon. 

We  are  dreamers  all.  But  out  of  the  dreams  what  castles  may  rise, 
what  futures  for  the  best  and  the  worst  of  us. — Selected. 
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He  that  avoideth  not  small  faults,  by    little    and    little    falleth    into 
greater. — Thomas  A.  Kempis. 

Labor  to  keep  alive  in  your  breast  that  little  spark  of  celestial  fire 
called  conscience. — Washington. 


BEFORE  THE  PATHS  ARE  BROKEN. 


Our  greatest  glory  consists  not  in  never  falling,  but  in  rising  every 
time  we  fall. — Goldsmith. 

I  hate  to  see  things  done  by  halves.     If  it  be  right,  do  it  boldly;  if  it 
be  wrong,  leave  it  undone. — Gilpin. 

The  chains  of  habit  are  generally  too  small  to  be  felt  till  they  are 
too  strong  to  be  broken. — Samuel  Johnson. 


From  the  Editor's  Chair. 

On  another  page  of  Forest  Leaves  will  be  found  a  hint  as  to  the  best 
way  of  expressing*  a  desire  to  help  those  suffering  from  tuberculosis. 
Sanatorium  Gabriels  will  take  care  of  all  to  the  limit  of  the  facilities  of 
the  Sanatorium.     But  another  ten-room  cottage  is  needed. 

If  ten  persons  will  give  each  $650 — $600  for  building  a  room  and 
$50  for  furnishing  it — ten  more  lives  can  be  saved. 

There  are  many  waiting  for  the  opportunity  to  occupy  a  room.  How 
many  will  accept  the  opportunity  to  provide  a  room? 

To  have  one's  name  linked  to  such  a  room !  Would  not  that  be  the 
eternal  joy  of  charity? 


The  benevolent  face  of  Bishop  Gabriels  beams  a  benediction  upon  all 
who  open  this  issue  of  Forest  Leaves.  Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  proud  to 
acknowledge  the  kindly  overseership  of  this  friend  and  helper,  this  bishop 
who  leads  like  a  shepherd,  with  the  gentleness  of  wisdom. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  New  Steinway 

Five-Foot'  7 en-  Inch 

Miniature  Grand 
Piano 


(Trade  Marked) 
is  proving  a  constant  and 
increasing  source   of  won- 
derment   and    delight   to  all 
musicians     and     music  -  lovers. 
Scientific  experiments  and  acous- 
tical researches  have  determined  the 
exact  size,  namely,  five  feet  ten  inches, 
necessary    to    reproduce    the    remark- 
able  attributes  and  qualities  of  our  larger 
Grand  Pianos.      Any  Grand  under  this  size 
crosses  the   danger   line,    as   it   cannot  yield    a 
tonal    result    superior    to    that     of    the    discarded 
Square    or    the    present   Upright    Piano.      The    full, 
rich  and  sweet  tone  of  the  Steinway  Miniature   Grand 
and   its  dainty  appearance  are  already  giving  the  utmost 
satisfaction  to  thousands  of  purchasers,  and  we  recommend 
a  thorough  examination  and  trial  of  this  unique  instrument  to 
anybody  desirous   of  possessing  a  Grand  Piano,  but  who  does 
not  wish  to  exceed  the  in- 
vestment of  $800  in 
a  Piano  Purchase. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Steinway  Hall,  107  and  109  East  Uth  St 

NEW  YORK. 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door.' 
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Cafe    Martin 

FIFTH   AVE.   &   26th  ST. 
THE  LEADING  FRENCH  RESTAURANT  OF  NEW  YORK 


Dinner    $1.50 

FROM  6  TO  9  P.  M 

Superb    Appointment  for  After  Theatre  Suppers 

FOUR    ORCHESTRAS 

Private  Rooms  for  Parties  from  4  to  150  Persons 


>^tt^v 


rhe     Broztell 

FIFTH   AVE.  AND   27th  ST.,    NEW  YORK 

One  Block  from  Broadwav,         Three  Blocks  from  Flat  Iron  Bldg. 
One  Block  from  Madison  Square  Garden 


100  Rooms  with  Bath,      .     .       $2.00  per  day 

100       "         "       "  .     .        2.50    "     " 

50       "         "       "  .     .         3.00    "     M 

Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath,  $5.00r$6.O0,  $8.00 


FRANK  A.  BROBST,  ....  Proprietor 
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The  Royal  Skirt 

Co. 

W.  H.  Fissell  &  Co. 

Manufacturersof 

Successors  (o  FISSELL  &  WAGNER 

LADIES'    AND 

MISSES'  DRESS 

B  UILDERS 

AND    WALKING 

*& 

SKIRTS    .-.    v    .-. 

Telephone  Connection 

St.  James  Bldg.,          1133  Broadway 

110-112  Fifth  Avenue,       Ne« 

'  York 

New  York  City 

M.  J.  BLAKE 


MICHAEL  BLAKE 


M.  J.  &  WL.  Bl&L^e 

IRON  AND  STEEL  SCRAP 


Telephone,  2276  Chelsea 

79  TENTH  AVENUE,  Cor.  15th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


¥m.  Neaderthal  &  Co. 


MANUFACTURING 


FURRIERS 


Williams  Silk 

Manufacturing  Co, 

SILK    LI  NINGS 


830  Broadway 

Near  12th  Street  NEW  YORK 


Telephone  611  Gramercy 


304  to  310  Ea<*  23rd  St.,  New  York 
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M.  SINGER  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

NEGLIGEES 
COSTUMES 
D  R  E  SJS  E  S 

LINGERIE  EFFECTS 

87-89  FIFTH  AVENUE 
Between  16th  &  17th  Street,               New  York 

1 

ADVBRTISEMEXTS. 


33    BzHReLcJlY   STREET 

New  York 


Catalogue  Free 


M.  Siiberman  S.  Scheer  J-  L.  Meyer 

Silberman,    Scheer   &   Meyer 

Avtto  Coats      Rairi  Coats 

SPECIALTIES 

36-38  West  20th  Street  New  York 

PHONE  4976  CHELSEA 


Telephone  Connection  2405  and  2406  Orchard 

ETZEL  &  SON  COAL  CO. 

88  Mangin  Street,  New  York 


H.  Samuels  F.  Samuels  Telephone  1433  Gramercy 

H.  SAMUELS  &  SON 

MAKERS  OF 

High   Grade  Novelties  in   Misses'   and 
Children's  Cloaks  and  Suits 

13  and  15  W.  20th  St.  near  5th  Ave.  NEW  YORK 

Phone  3124  Melrose. 

JofieOB  DOLL,  President 
Jeioob     Dc^ll      <3c     Sons 

Manufacturers    of 

High  grade  Grand  and  Upright  Pianos 
98-U6  Southern  Boulevard  NEW   YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 


SILVERSTEIN    BROS. 

"THE  STAR  SKIRT" 

Style,  Fit  and  Material   Guaranteed 


Union  Square,  West 


STAR  SKIRT  COMPANY 


Corner   15th  Street 


NEW   YORK 


Louis  Schlesinger  Edward  D.  Souie 

Schlesinjjer  &  Soale 

Makers  of 

Headwear  and  Hand-made  Knit  Goods 

for  Infants  and  Children 

Telephone  2371  Spring 

627-629  Broadway  New  York 

ESSANELLE 

STEIN,  LEVY  &   CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Ladies'  Waists 

610-614  BROADWAY  NBW  YORK 

Cor.  Houston  Street 

Welsel  Brotlhers 

Manufacturers  of 

Dressing  Sacques,   Negligees,   Kimonas 

718=720  Broadway  New  York 


Max  Hirschberg  A.  H.  Maisner 

2347  Stuyvesant 

Hirschberg  &  Maisner 

Makers 

Silk    Waists   aud  Shirt   Waist  Suits 

The  H  2c  M 


832-834  Broadway 


New  York 


Max    B.     Brummer 


TROUSERS 


826-828  Broadway  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  11  Chelsea 

JAMES  LoRWLOR 

PAINTER  AND  DECORATOR 

Paper  Hanging,  Hardwood  Finishing, 
Wall  Paper,  Paints,  Etc. 


360  W  23d  Street 


NEW  YORK 


Telephone  Connections  2580  Spring 

Jc:>TT.n     Clernci  ironing     ^     Co. 

Linen,    Cambric    Handkerchief  Manufacturers 

FACTORIES 

Lurgan,  Ireland  and  Passaic,  N.  J. 


Salesrooms=450  and  452   BROOME  ST. 


NEW    YORK 
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Telephones  70  and  4392  Melrose 

Co     RE!GER9S     SONS 

Designers  and  Makers  of 

OFFICE,  BANK  AND  BAR  FIXTURES 


450-452  EAST  148TH  STREET 
449-453  EAST  147TH  STREET 


New  York 


R.  W.  Bloom 


Victor  B.  Bloom 


Ralph  Bloom 


R.  W.  BLOOM  &  SONS 

Manufacturers  of 

The   Victor   Clothing 
Specialties  in  Trousers 

Broadway  New  York 


r> 


A.  Carmichel,  Jr.  John   Carmichel,  Sr. 

A.  CARMICHEL,  JR.  &  CO. 

Successors  to 

Galpen,  Carmichel  &  Co. 

Woolens   and   Worsteds 

<9.11  White  Street  New  York 


Phone  6975Gramercy 

Locals    F.    Miller 

Maker  of 

Fine  White  and  Fancy  Waistcoats 

Summer  Clothing    Automobile  Goods,  Etc. 

49  East  8th  Street  New  York 

Moved  to  7aa  Broadway 


Henry  Ahr.  Pres.  G.  H.  Lansing,  Sec  -Treas. 

'TJte  Henry  Ahr  Iron  Works 

Incorporated  Telephone  82  Melrose 

Manufacturers  of 

Structural    and     Ornamental    Iron 
Work    for   all   building     purposes 
Estimates,  Plans,  Designs  Details. 


442-446  E  148th  St. 


New  York 


616-618  Broadway,   New  York;  1  Teufuer    Strasse,   St. 

Gall;    Plauen,  Germany;  Calais,  France,  Paris; 

Nottingham,  England. 

M.  Doob,  Sons  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Embroideries,  Laces  and  Lace    Novelties 

616-618  Broadway,  New  York 

Telephones  6696,  6697  Cortlandt  Direct  Receivers 

WATERMAN   &  CO. 

Wholesale  Dealers  in 

Fruits  and   Vegetables 

Steamships,  Dining  Gars,  Hotels,  Clubs* 
Restaurants  Supplied 

104  Murray  Street  New  York 


H.      SHAPIRO 


Manufacturer  of 


OIL     AND    GAS    STOVES 

Stove  Pipes,  Elbows  and  Drums,  Galvanized  and  Tin  Adjustable 

Elbows,  Galvanized  Leaders,  Etc.,  Plain  Stamped 

and  Japanned  Tinware 


Telephone  313  Orchard 

246=248    CHERRY    STREET 


NEW   YORK 
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John    S.   Brown  &    Sons 

Manufacturers  of 

J—L  &  n  cl  1*:^  j~g  In  ie  fo 

21-23  WHITE  STREET  NEW  YORK 

SILAS  W.  DRIGGS 

U.    S.    Bonded    and    Storage    Warehouses 


South  and  Clinton  Streets 

Main  Office 
278  South  Street 

TELEPHONE  1160  ORCHARD 


Jefferson  and  Water  Streets 

Branch  Office 
130  Pearl  Street 

TELEPHONE  1176  BROAD 


Equipped    with     Pneumatic    Fire     Alarm 
Telegraph    System 


ESTABLISHED  1857 


WORCESTER    WOOLEN    MILLS 

Commission  Merchants 

L.    Bachmann   &   Co. 
Selling   Agents 

817  BROADWAY  -  -  NEW  YORK 
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TELEPHONE  1415  WORTH 

D.     J.     JS^Hgitl      Company 

Wholesale  Specialists  and  Manufacturers  of 

SHOES 

150=152  DUANE  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Corner  West  Broadway 

E-.  S.  Burnlham  Company 

Manufacturers  and  Packers  of 

GROCERIES  AND  DRUGGISTS  SPECIALTIES 

Fine  Condiments  and  Table  Luxuries 

53=61   Gansevoort  Street  NEW   YORK 

Dominick:     Sc     I— laff 

Makers  of  Wares  in 

STERLING    SILVER 

For  the  Trade  Only 

543-5  =  7  West  23rd  Street  NEW  YORK 

Factory  543-5-7  West  23rd  Street 

Phone  7270  and  7271  Spring 

COOK  &  SON 

MAKERS    OF    LADIES'    WAISTS 
'The  ehrisiy" 

715=717.719  Broadway,  New  York 

L    A.  COOK  A.  G.  SON 


WEIL  &  UFLAND 


Manufacturers  of 


Ladies*  Hats 

598  BROADWAY  NEW    YORK 
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CHARLES    E.    ERASER    AND    COMPANY 
CONTRACTORS 


Telephone  3433  Madison  Square 


315    Fifth   Avenue 


NEW    YORK 


THE 

§>mthag  (Eompantnn 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  for  the  Young- 
people,  published  during-  the  Scholastic 
year,  beginning  about  the  middle  ol 
September  and  continuing-  for  forty 
weeks,  until  the  close  of  school  in  June. 

FORTY  ISSUES    EACH    YEAR 
Single  Subscription.  $1  a  Year 

Clubs  of  len  or  more  receive  special 
and  large  discounts  Write  for  club 
rates;  state  number  of  copies  required 
each  week. 

THE  HELPER  TenMeonth,y 

ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAR 

The  Sunday  Companion  Pub.  Co. 

234-235  Broadway, near  Barclay  St.,  New  York  City 

B.  Ellen  Burke,  Pres.  M.  J.  Burke.  Sect. 

M.  A.   Daily,  Treas. 


HASLIN  MILLS 

Foreign  and  Domestic 

Cotton  Fabrics 

WHITE  GOODS 

Telephone  624  Franklin 

62   White  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Between  Broadway  and  Church  St. 


ROBERT  F.  GREEN 


Importer  of 

"New  Bleach" 

(TRADE    MARK) 


Irish  Linens  and  Fancy  Shirtings 

Mens    Linen    and    Cotton     Handkerchiefs    in 
White  and   Fancy  Effects 


7  WHITE  STREET 


NEW   YORK 


BELFAST.    IRELAND 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


KROEGER    PIANO    COMPANY 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Gr^emci     &:nci     Upright     Ir^iemo^ 

ESTABLISHED  1852 

Alexander  Avenue  and  Southern  Boulevard  New  York 


Krusius  Brothers 

The 

Manufacturers  of  the 

CELEBRATED 

New  Columbia  Shirt  Co. 

"K  B  Extra"  Cutlery 

729-731  Broadway 

296  Broadway                      New  York 

Cor.  Waverly  Place                  NEW  YORK 

Bailey,  Green  &  Elger 

Bamberg  &  Risser 

Importers  and  Manufacturers 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

BUTTONS,   BUCKLES 
and     European     Novelties 

Paris,  49  Rue  D'Hauteville 

INDIAN  BRANDS 

Ribbons,  Velvets,  Etc. 

507  and  509  Broadway 

and  78  and  80  Mercer  Street                            New  York 

103  Fifth  Ave. .  sear  iSth  St.,      NEW  YORK 

WILLIAM    TREVOR 

The  Rosenthal 

Women's    Neckwear 

Manufacturing  Co. 

(INCORPORATED) 

Telephone,  4889  Spring 

507  509  Broadway            New  York 

568  to  578  Broadway,      New  York 

WM.  McDONAGH  &  SON 

Varnishes,   Colors  and  White  Leads 

Linseed  and  Machinery  Oils.    Turpentine  and  Brushes 
180  Front  St.  and  22  Burling  Slip  -  -  -  NEW   YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Telephone  6498  6499  Madison  Square 

L.  FRIEDRICH 

Maker  of 

MISSES'  SUITS 

27-35    West   24th   Street 


NEW  YORK 


The  Progressive 

Joseph  Goldman             Harry  S.  Morris 

Leather  Goods  Company  Inc., 

J.  GOLDMAN  &  COMPANY 

GOLDSMITH,     LOESER  &    AUSLANDER 

Manufacturers  of 

Telephone  3673  Spring 

Flowers  and  Feathers 

93-95  Prince  Street,          NEW  YORK 

One  Block  West  of  Broadway 

11-13  W.  Houston  St.           NEW  YORK 

JACOB   FOX 

UNITED    MANUFACTURERS 

TRIMMING  COMPANY 

Satin  Strappings                Seam  Bindings 

Covered  Buttons 

Isaac  Hirsch               Benj.  Hirsch                 Isaac  Alvis 

ISAAC   HIRSCH  &  SON 

Manufacturers  of 

Ladies'  Muslin  Underwear 

Telephone   2886  Spring 

Telephone  589  Madison  Square 

102-104  Spring-  St.       114-120  Greene  St. 

49-51  West  24th  St.,            NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK 

Leopold  Solomon                                Hardwick  S.  Benedikt 
Arthur  L.  Solomon 

RUBENSTEIN  &  GOLDSMITH 

LEOPOLD  SOLOMON  5  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Manufacturers  of 

DRESSES  FOR  MISSES 

Cloaks  and  Suits 

oHND  CHILDREN 

Telephone  6545  Gramercy 

36-44  West  24th  St.,            NEW  YORK 

36-44  West  24th  St.              NEW  YORK 

Telephone  670  671  Gramercy.  Cable  Address  "Stienstand,"  New  York 

Jos.  Sterner  6fc  Bros. 

FUR   MERCHANTS 

22-28   West   2  isc  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Leipzig,  47  Reichsstrasse. 


A  D  VBR  TISBM  BNTS. 


THE  LAFFARGUE  CO.,    Inc. 
PIANOS 


$  <S 


Office,  Factory  and  Warerooms 

734th  Street  and  Southern  Boulevard  NEW  YORK 

'Telephone  3331-3832  Melrose 

COLUMBIA     STORAGE 
WAREHOUSES 

CHAS.  R    SAUL,  Prest. 

Office  149  Columbus  Ave. 

141-155  Columbus  Ave.  56-62  West  67th  St. 

NEW  YORK 

N ew  York  Belting  &  PacKiNG  Co..  Ltd. 


I  n terlocking 
Rubber   Tiling 


■9 1  -93  Chambers  Street  New  York 
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B.      B  R  AGER 

Manufacturer  of  all  kinds  of 

Wire    and     Wooden    Garment      Hangers 

Telephone  699  Franklin 
104  Walker  Street  NEW  YORK 


_  LOUIS  HOFFMAN  fy  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Cloaks     and    Suits 

Tel.  Call  4769  Chelsea 
14-16  W.  17th  St.  NEW  YORK 


J.  GOLDSTEIN 

Manufacturer  of 

Oil  Stoves  Douche  Pans 

i  Electric  Shades,  Ash  Cans  and  Specialties 

Tel.  924  John         ' 

323  Pearl  Street  -     NEW  YORK 

RUBENSTEIN  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Ladies'  and  Misses'  C'oaks  and  Suits 

Telephone  7645  Spring 
8  Washington  Place  NEW  YORK 

A.  HOCKSTIM  M.  BOSSAK 

HOCKSTIM  &  BOSSAK 

Manufacturing 
Furrier 

18-20  West  20th  St  ,  23  West  19th  St.  NEW  YORK 


DREYER  &  TURKEL 

CLOAKS 
and  SUITS 

Telephone  Gramercy  3999 

18-20  West  21st  St.  New  York 


Telephone  205\J  Melrose 


Pianos  for  Sale 


Harvey  Storage  and  Warehouse 
PADDED  VANS 

553  East  133rd  St.,  Near  St.  Anns  Ave  NEW  YORK 

All  Work  Guaranteed 


LAZARUS   &>  BLUMENFELD 

Makers  of 
High  Class  Novelties  in 

Ladies'  Hats,  Mourning  Toques  and  Bonnets 

19  Broadway  NEW  YORK 

MORTON  &  CO. 

Merchant  Tailors 


49  West42d  St 


>et-  5th  and  6th  Aves. 


NEW  YORK 


A.  SHERWIN  &  BRO. 

Successors  to  ARONS.  SHERWIN  &  CO. 
Makers  of 

Juvenile  Clothing 

699  Broadway  and  1  to  7  West  4th  Street        NEW  YORK 


MOSHER  &  ITTELSON 

Manufacturers  of 

Flowers,  Feathers  and  Foliages 

324  Lafayette  St.  and  159-161  Crosby  St. 

Tel.  1711  Spring  Elm  Square  Building 

NEW  YORK 

WELTMAN,  POLLACK  &  CO. 

Novelties  in 
Suits  and  Dresses 

35-37-39  West  33d  St.,  Bet.  Broadway  and  Fifth  Ave- 
NEW  YORK 

H.  BERNSTEIN  &  CO. 

Makers  of  High  Grade 

LADIES'  CLOAKS  AND  SUITS 


236-23S  Fifth  Ave.,  near  27th  St. 


NEW  YORK 


JAMES  MULLIGAN 

MINERAL 
WATERS 


226  East  135th  Street 


NEW   YORK 


F?.    SADOWSKY 


Manufacturer  of 


Ladies'  and  Misses'  Suits  and  Cloaks 


546-548  Broadway,  Bet.  Spring  and   Prince  Streets 

Telephone  4242  Spring 


NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


M.    F.    WESTERGREN,    inc. 
Kalameined   Windows    and   Doors 

Underwriters'  Standard  Hollow  Metal   Windows,   Skylights,  Tin  Covered  Fire- 
proof Doors  and  Shutters,  Corrugated  iron  work.  Cornices,  Roofing-. 

Telephones,   3291,  3292,  3293  Melrose. 
213  to  231  East  144th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


COHEN  &  LEVISON 

Makers  of 

University  Clothes 

733-735  Broadway  NEW  YORK 

M.  PRICE 

Maker  of 

The  "Paramount"  Shirt 

Telephone  6159  Franklin 

337  Broadway  NEW  YORK 

Edwin  Sommerich 

STAR  BONNET  FRAME   60. 

Exclusive    Hat    Frames 

Telephone  Spring  1717 

624-626  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


SAMUEL  A.   KATZ 


LADIES'     NOVELTY    BELTS 
FOREIGN   LEATHER   GOODS 


561  and  563  Broadway        NEW  YORK 

A.  New  I.  Levin© 

A.  NEW  &  CO 

Manufacturers  of 

Men's  Trousers 

737  Broadway  NEW  YORK 

Sol.   Levinson  M.  Freudenheim         Edward   M.  Hart 

S.  LEVINSON  &  CO. 

Boys   and  Children  s  Clothing 


737  Broadway 


NEW  YORK 


F.  A.  O.  Schwarz 
TOYS 


39   and  41    West   23rd   Street, 


NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JULIUS     STEIN     CO, 
CLOAKS,   SUITS,  WAISTS,   DRESSES 


FIFTH  AVENUE. 


NEW  TOIVK 


N.   W.   Corner  21st  Street 


TELEPHONE  1134  SPRING 

ofldelberg  &  Berman 

Dealers  in 

WEARING  APPAREL 

For  Men,  Women,  and  Boys 

34-36  W.  Houston  St.  NEW  YORK 

W.    J.     BYiiES 

IMPORTER   AND    JOBBER    OF 

COFFEE 


83  FRONT    ST. 


NEW    YORK 


FREDERICK  J.   LEVY 


A.   S.    RASCOVAR 


A.  W.    MAAS  &  CO. 


oHrtificial  Flowers 


1-3-5  Bond  St. 


New  York 


TELEPHONE    CONNECTION 


Green  6c  INatHatt 


Importers    and    Manufacturers    of 


OSTRICH    FEATHERS 


91  BLEEKER  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


Telephone  7771  Spring 

COHN    &    BUTLER 

MAKERS    OF 

Giotto  Hats  and  Gaps 


50  Bond  Street 


NEW  YORK 


NEAR     BROADWAY 


Telephone  1053  Orchard 

BENJAMIN    DAVIS 

Galvanized  and  Black  Sheets,  Zinc  and  Solder 

Manufacturer  of  Leader  and  Stove  Pipes,  Elbows  and 

Sheet  Metal  Specialties 

Sole  Eastern    Distributor  of  the    following:    High    Grade 

Roofing  Plates,    "Merit"    Old    Style    and    Old    Method, 

"Quality"  Old  Method,  "Earnest"  Old  Style, 

I.  C    Defender. 

Boss  Steel   Box  Bands 

182-190  Avenue  C  New  York 

Bet.  11th  and  12th  Sts. 


Mills:  Keene,  N.  H.,    Troy,N.  H.,   Marlboro,  N.  H.,    Qhesham,  N.  H. 

THE  A.   H.   GREEN  CO. 

LOCKED     CORNER     BOXES 

97-J01  Warren  Street,  New  York.  Telephone  2427  Cortlandt. 

Manufacturers   of  Eastern  White  Pine,    Locked  Corner  Boxes,  White  Basswood 
Mailing   and   Optical    Boxes,  Green's  Hardware   Shelf  Boxes 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LIFE    SAVING    FIRE    ESCAPE 

Best  in  the  home.  Always  ready.  Never  out  of  order. 
Easy  to  climb.  Drop  it  out  of  the  window:  any  height 
and   descend.        It    cannot   burn.      It   will   not   break. 

16-25-40-50  foot  lengths  in  stock,  SI. 00  net  per  foot 

NEAL  &   SCOTT   CO. 

Agents     Life      Saving      Fire     Escape 

81    Warren  Street  NEW   YORK 


PATRICK       GOODMAN 
CONTRACTOR 

PIPE  WORK  A  SPECIALTY,  WATER,  GAS,  DRAINAGE 

257-263  East  133d  Street  -  New   York   City. 

A.   BELLER   &   CO. 

CLOAKS,    MLANTI^E^S,  Etc, 

(CUSTOM  MADE) 
J  22    and   J  24   Fifth   Avenue,    New  York 

Between  17th  and  18th  Streets 


HOPPIN   &   KOEN 
Architects 

244   FIFTH    AVENUE,    NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


TEN  PAPE.RS  A  FULL  YEAR  FOR  $1.50 

AND  ONE  OF  THEM  A  DAILY  PAPER.  ORDER  NOW.  YOU  WILL 
NEVER  AGAIN  HAVE  SUCH  AN  OPPORTUNITY  AS  THESE  OFFERS 
WILL    BE    WITHDRAWN    WITHIN    A    SHORT    TIME.  4  ^  # 


CLUB  NO.  5000 


Our  world  beater  club  contains  one  well  known  daily  paper,  one  weekly,  one  semimonthly 
and  seven  monthlies,  10  in  all  at  our  special  price  of  $1.50.  Woman's  National  Daily  D,  Farmers' 
Weekly  Dispatch  W,  Farm  Progress  S.M.,  American  Stories  M,  Fruits  and  Flowers  M.  Parks  Floral  Maga- 
zine M,  Everyday  Life  M,  Universal  Magazine  M,  Poultry  Digest  M,  and  Home  Life  M. 


CLUB  5001 
Our  Wonderful  Weekly  and 
Semi-Monthly  Club  of  well 
known  papers,  at  our  Spe- 
cial Price  of  90c. 

Farmers  Weekly  Dispatch W 

Kimballs  Dairy  Farmer. . .    SM 

Farm  and   Home SM 

Farm  Progress  • .  •      SM 

CLUB  5003 
Our  great  Live  Stock,   Poul- 
try and  Fruit   Club,   at  our 
Special  Price  of  $1.25. 

Southern  Fruit  Growers     M 

BIG    BARGAIN    PRK 

ON 
Single  Yearly   Subscrip 

REGULAR 
PRICE 

Outing $3  00 

:es 

tions 

Reliable  Poultry  Journal 

American  Poultry  Advocate.. 
Kimballs  Dairy  Farmer 

.M 
..M 

SM 

OUR 
PRICE 
$1    50 

Bohemian 1.50 

.75 

CLUB  5002 

The  biggest  offer  of  the 
—a  Dailv  Paper,  one  W 
ly  and  three  Monthlies 
in  all,  for  $1.00. 

Womans  National  Daily 

Fruits  and  Flowers 

Parks  Floral  Magazine.-... 

Farmers'  Weekly  Dispatch. 

year 
eek- 
five 

..  D 

...M 

...M 

W 

...M 

CLUB  5004 
The  great  Rural   Route 
Country    Club,     five 
known  publications,  all 
year,  for  75c. 
Farmers'  Weekly  Dispatch 

Universal  Magazine 

Parks  Floral  Magazine 

Fruits  and  Flowers 

and 
well 
one 

W 

..M 
.  M 
.  M 
SM 

Pearson's 1.50 

.75 

2.50 
.25 
.25 
.65 

.50 

.50 

Paris  Modes 50 

Natl  Home  Journal  .  .50 
Woman's  Nat'l  Daily.  1.00 
W    Weekly  Practical 

Dairyman 1.00 

W    WTeekly    Produce 

News 1.00 

EVERY 
D  Stands  for  "Daily" 


PAPER    GOES    TO 
W  for  "Weekly" 


YOU    FOR    ONE    FULL    YEAR 

S  M  for  "Semi-Monthly"        M  for  "Monthly" 


If  you  are  already  a  subscriber  to  any  or  all  of  these  magazines  your  subscription  will  be  extended  one  year. 
These  offers  are  as  good  to  old  as  well  as  new  subscribers.  You  can  split  the  clubs  and  have  them  sent  to  any 
number  of  different  addresses. 


REFERENCE— North  Memphis  Savings  Bank,  Memphis,  or  any  business  house  in  Memphis, 
or  any  Magazine  in  our  clubs. 

ALWAYS  ORDER   CLUB   BY  NAME  AND  SEND   ALL  ORDERS  DIRECT  TO 

JONES   BROTHERS   COMPANY 


600-606  Goodwin  Institute  Dept.  1034 


MEMPHIS,  Tenn. 


WE   WANT    AGENTS    AND     REPRESENTATIVES     We  can  offer    you    regular    salaried    positions   at   $75.00    pe, 
^^_____ month  and  upward  if  you  secure  the  orders. 


Telephone  357  Madison  Square 


Ma nufa ctu ring  Fu rriers 


13  West  Thirty-second  Street 


NEW  YORK 


LEFGOURT    &    SHULHOF 

MAKERS    OF 

Costumes  and  Waists 


27-35  West  Twenty -fourth  Street 


NEW  YORrC 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE  WOLCOTT 

Thirty-first  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YuRK 


GEORGE  T.  STOCKHAM 


I  2IQ2  ( 

Telephones  -j  3193  f  Greenpoint 


CLARK    &    STOWE 

ENGINEERS   AND   CONTRACTORS 

Masonry  and  Steel  Construction 
for  Buildings 


Uttice-IIl  to  234  GREENPOINT  AVE.  "R.-^M.,.,       1U       V 

Shop-232    to  254    KENT    STREET.  JDrOOKlyTl,     IN.      I. 


AD  VHRTISEMENTS. 


HAROLD  S.  BROUWER 


ALBERT  E.  DAVALL 


E.  RINEHART  &  SON 

Interior  Decorations  Plain  Painting 

4   East   31st  Street 


Telephone  11 14  Madison  Square 


NEW  YORK 


Telephone  7446  Spring 

A.  H.  Feldman 

MANUFACTURER    OF 

CLOAKS  AND  SUITS 


9-11  West  4th  St 


NEW  YORK 


Telephone  Connection 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Costumes  and  Street  Dresses 


122-124  Fifth  Ave. 

Bet.   17th   and   18th  Sts. 


NEW  YORK 


Piddian  &  Wormser 


Manufacturers  of 


JUVENILE  SUITS 


826  &  828  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


E.  SANCHEZ 


M.   BUENO 


E.  SANCHEZ  &  CO. 

Importers  of  Olives 
55   Front  St.  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  3655  Gramercy 

Williamson    Brothers 

MAKERS  OF 

NECKWEAR 

830  Broadway  NEW  YORK 

Near  12th  St. 

"Fit-Well"  Clothes 

MADE  BY 

ROSENZWEIG     BROS.   &    CO. 

596  Broadway  NEW  YORK 


H.   M.  ENGEL 


J.   S.  HESS 


G.  J.   ENGEL 


ENGEL,   HESS  &  CO. 

MAKERS  OF 

FLOWERS    AND    FEATHERS 

596  BROADWAY 


Telephone  Connection 


NEW    YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


CLOAKS 


SUITS 


Ideal  Manufacturing  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

LADIES'    AND    MISSES'     GARMENTS 

388   Broadway,    New  York 


WAISTS 


SKIRTS 


H.     MARKOWITZ 

Importer  and  Manufacturer  of 

CLOAKS  AND  SUITS 

Telephone  Connection 
28  and  30  West  20th  Street 


Bet.  5th  and  6th  Aves. 


NEW  YORK 


Pyrographic  Outfits,  Platinum  Points 
Supplies  and  Wood  Novelties 

M.    B.    BAER 

FLEMISH    ART    CO. 

Largest  Manufacturers  in  the  World  of 

PYROGRAPHIC  MATERIAL 

12  &  14  West  21st  St.,  New  York 

Factories.  Hoboken,  N.  J.         Offices  and  Sample  Rooms, 

New  York  city 
Tel.  1084  &1085Gramercy.  Cable  Address  Flemish, N.Y. 

Edward  Kolbert  &  Co. 

Makers  of 

CLOAKS  AND  MANTLES 

A  SPECIALTY 
18  W.  21st  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  3770  Chelsea 
Don't  fail  to  see  our  Mary  Garden  Cape 


JOSEPH     LIEBLING 


FURS 


12-14  West  21st  Street, 


NEW  YORK 


COBDEN    &    CO. 

PARIS 

58  Faubourg  Poissonniere 

BRUXELLES 

32  Avenue  du  Boulevard 

NEW  YORK 
7  West  Twenty  Second  Street 


LONDON  PARIS  LYONS  ST.   GALL 

Telephone  698  Gramercy 

Cecil  Bettinson  &?  Co. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers 

MILLINERY  NOVELTIES 

FLOWERS  AND  FEATHERS 


3-5-7  West  22nd  Street, 

Near  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York 


Organized  1835 


Incorporated  1892 


T.  B.   PEDDIE  &>  COMPANY 

Manufacturers  of 

TRUNKS,  VALISES,  BAGS,  SATCHELS 

AND  ALL  ARTICLES  FOR  A  COMPLETE  TRAVELING  OUTFIT 
New  York  Salesroom,  368  Broadway  Manufactory  at  Newark,  N.  J. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


JOHN     H.     CARL. 

Successor  to  PRICE  &  CARL 

CO/VT/?/!CTO/? 

Manufacturer  of 

Sash,  Blinds,  Doors,  Trim  and  Window  Frames,  Mouldings  of  all  kinds,  Interior 

and  Exterior  Woodwork  of  every  description,  Hardwood  Doors  and 

Office  Work  a  Specialty,   Pine  and  Hardwood  Lumber. 


Teleph-ne  Call,  96  Madison  Sq 


510-514  First  Avenue, 


NEW  YORK 


Cable  Address,  Memoriter    Telephones  6648-6649  Broad 
Established  1822  The  Oldest  Salt  Fish  House 


Members 


New  York  Produce  Exchange 
Maritime  Exchange 

j  A.  B.  C  4th  und  5th  Editions 
Codes  Used  ,  j    K    Armsby's  and  n.  S. 


TIids,  Woodward  &  Son 

FISH  MERCHANTS 

Importers,  Exporters  and  Producers  of  all  kinds  of 

Cured.  Salted  and  Canned  Fish 

42-44    Front    Street— 18    Coenties    Slip 
NEW  YORK 

Telephone  38S5  Madison  Sq. 

Markus  Pollak 

Manufacturer  of 

LADIES'  AND  MISSES' 
CLOAKS  AND  SUITS 


45-51  West  25th  St. 

West  of  Broadway 


NEW  YORK 


Robert  D.  West 

SECRETARY 

Consolidated  Fire  Alarm  Co. 

11  East  Sixteenth  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Factories,  Muex  Fere  Champenoise 

Telephone  1053     Gramercy 

Verdier  and    Hardy 


170  Fifth  Ave. 


NEW  YORK 


Diagonally  opposite  The  Flat  Iron   Building 

Gold  Medals  Antwerp,  1885,        Barcelona,  1888, 
Paris,  1889,  Worlds  Fair,  St.  Louis, 1904  (Grand  Prize) 


Telephone  59  John  Established  1852 

Ho^vard     <&     Morse 

Warehouse  45  FULTON  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Manufacturers  of 

Wire-Cloth,  Wire  and  Metal  Work 


THE  BLACKMAN   POWDER    VENTILATOR 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


W.  STRICH  P.  M.  ZEIDLER 

STRIGH   &  ZEIDLER 

Manufacturers  of 

Grand  and  Upright  Pianos 

Factory  and   Warerooms 
Cor.  East  140th  St.  and  Robbins  Ave.  NEW   YORK 


CARL  GUTMANN   &  CO. 

18-20  West  21st  Street 
NEW   YORK 

Ralph  S.  Townsend  Charles  A.  Steinle  William  C.  Haskell 

Townsend,  Steinle  &  Haskell 

(INCORPORATED) 


Architects 


Marbridge  Building,  Broadway  and  34th  Street  NEW   YORK 

Telephone  4444-38th 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


t^i^k™-   oim  nr.v,,^  3  Private  Branch  Exchange 
Telephone,  2100  Orchard  j  Connecting.  A11  Departments 

E.  F.  KEATING  COMPANY 

SUPPLIES 

FOR 

STEAM,  GAS,  WATER  AND  OIL 

PLUMBING  MATERIALS 

Offices  and  Salesrooms 
446-454  WATER  STREET  NEW  YORK 

MACHINE  SHOPS,  445-454  Water  Street,  187-189  Cherry  Street. 

PIPE  STOREHOUSE,  435-439  Water  Street 

MERGENTHEIM  &  ISRAEL 

Manufacturers  or   LADIES'  AND   MISSES"  COSTUMES 
DRESSES_AND  WAISTS 

109-11 1  West  27th  Street,  NEW  YORK 


SAMUEL  KRAUSE 


ILeab  Ipencfl  Works 


AVENUE  A,  &  10th  STREET  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Hotel  Martha  Washington 

A.   W.  EAGER,  Prop. 


29  East  29TH  Street 


New  York 


Schmidt,    Raymond     Co. 

MAKERS   OF 

Silk  and  Lace  Waists,  Qostumes 
and  Lingerie  Dresses 


49-51  West  24th  St. 


NEW  YORK 


Telephone 
5163  Madison  Square 


Works 
Dunellen,  N.  J. 


Ransome   Concrete 
Machinery  Co. 

F.  W.  REBHANN  &  CO. 
Sole  Agents 

133  Broadway  New  York 


KING  DAVfDSON 


H.    M.    RAUSEN 


King  Davidson  &  Co. 

Costumes  &  Negligees 

Telephone  4567  Madison  Sq. 
At  109-115  West  26th  St.        NEW  YORK 


Telephone  1145  Chelsea 

ft.M.L06W6ntnal&Son 

Manufacturers  of  High  Grade 

STRAW  AND  FELT  HATS 

Millinery  Novelties 
34  West  17th  St.  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Connection 

Sachs  &  Kessler 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Ladies'  Costumes  and  Negligees 
110  &  112  West  26th  St.  New  York 

Telephone  3059  Chelsea 

A  Vor)Sor)  grolbers 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Ladies'  Cloaks  and  Suits 


84-90  Fifth  Ave. 


NEW  YORK 


HOFFMAN,    BOTHCHILD    &    CO. 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and 
Wholesale  Clothiers 


568  &  578  Broadway, 


NEW  YORK 


9  11  Battery  St.         SAN  FRANCISCO         101-103  Bush  Street 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


K.     M.     BI 

Linen  Suits  for  Ladies,  Misses  and  Juniors 

also 
Linen  Auto  Coats 

135  Fifth  Avenue  -  -  -  NEW  YORK 


TartikofT,  Son  &  Mittelman  Props.       Phone  5814  Spring 

THE  ROYAL  NOVELTY  COMPANY 

Makers  of 

BOYS'  WASH  SUITS  AND  KNEE  PANTS 

97-99  Prince  Street  New  York 


ROBERT    RUMLER 

Importer  and  Maker  of 

HATTERS'  TRIMMINGS 

Telephone  620  Spring 

24-26  West  4th  Street  New  York 

Highland  Mill,  Patterson,  N.  J. 

STERN  &  POHLY 
SilK  Manufacturers 

67  GREENE  STREET  NtW  Y<   RK 


Telephone  ai35  Spring 

John  A.  Kramer  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Dress,  Millinery,  Cloak  Trimmings 
and  Novelties 

\  65-  \  61  Mercer  St  New  York 

Harry  Berger  G-  d-  Simmons 

Harry  Berger  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Furs 

Telephone  3377  Chelsea 
3  and  5  W.  18th  Street  New  York 

Telephone   586    Chelsea 

PHILIP  MECHLOWITZ 
Cloaks   and  Suits 

Perfect  Make 


4  West  1 6th  Street 


New  York 


Telephone  6757    Spring 

Roth     6c     Losk 

Converters  of 

COTTON    GO 


175  GREENE  STREET 


NEW   YORK 


PURITANA    MILLS 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


D.   H.   GREENBERG  L.    ROBINSON 

L*   Robinson   &   Co, 

Manufacturers  of 

KNEE  PANTS 

79  Walker  Street  New  York 


Telephone  4061   Gramercy 

Kirshman    Bros 

Makers  of 
CLOAKS  AND  SUITS 


33  East  9th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


Telephone  1653  Franklin 

B.  BERMAN 

Manufacturer  of 

Woven  Wire  Springs 

Metallic    Cabinets,  Beds,  Couches,  Etc. 

191  CANAL  STREET  NEW  YORK 

Near  Mott  Street 

Kennetk   M.    Murckison 
ARCHITECT 


320  FIFTH  AVE. 


NEW  YORK 


F.  J.   KLOES  CARL  JOSEPH. 

Established  1872  Telephone  2216  Franklin 

F.    J.    KLOES 

Manufacturer  of 

WINDOW  SHADES  and    AWNINGS 

240  Canal  St. ,  at  Centre  St.,  New  York 

Now  at  243  Canal  Street 

Telephone  S24  Franklin 

THE  METROPOLITAN  MIRROR  WORKS 

MORRIS  S.  RUBIN,  Prop. 
Importer   and    Manufacturer   of 

French  Mirror  Plates 


206-208  Canal  Street 


NEW  YORK 


Telephone  776  Franklin 

J.    T.    DULL    CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Dealers  in 

MACHINERY 

Pulleys,   Hangers,    Shafting, 
Mill  Gearing,  Etc. 

-90  Walker  Street  NEW  YORK 


Capital  Stock  Paid  in  $600,000 

THE     P.    R.    MITCHELL    CO. 

185  187  CAN^HL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

MANUFACTURERS 

Curled  Hair,  Feathers,  Downs,  licking-,  Pillows  and  Cushions 
BEDDING  SUPPLIES 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


RITTER     BROS. 

Manufacturers  of 

Ba£s,  Pocketbooks,  Belts 

594   BROADWAY  NEW    YORK 


William  S.  Phillips 


ARCHITECT 


103  Park  Ave.       New  York,  N.  Y. ' 

Henry  Kellar  &  Sons 

Manufacturers  of 

UPRIGHT  PIANOS 

RIDER    AVENUE 

Bet.  140th  &  141st  Sts.  NEW  YORK 

West  of  Third   Avenue. 


Telephone  3584  Beekman 
Cable  Address  "Carfalk"'  N.  Y. 

A.  B.  C.   Code  4th  Edition, 

CARL  FALK 

Sanitary  Ware 
Plumbing    and    Heating  Specialties 
290  Pearl  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  2394  John 

Ingram-Richardson  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

ENAMELED  IRON  SIGNS 

William  Davies,  Mgr. 

100  William  St.,  NEW   YORK 

Factory,  Beaver  Falls,  Pa. 


HENRY  S.  HERRMAN.'Special 

Klinger  &  Bach 

Makers  of 

"Cadet" 
733    BROADWAY 


Peter  Coughlin 

Printing,  Designing  and  Engraving 

Three  to  Seven  West  Fourth  Street 

NEW  YORK 


METROPOLITAN  BANK 


Fourth  Ave.  and  23rd  St., 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


Shoe  &  Leather  Branch  Maiden  Lane  Branch  Prince  Street  Branch 

271   Broadway  100  William  Street  565  Broadway 

CAPITAL  $2,000,000  SURPLUS  $750,000 

HENRY  OLLESHEIMER,  President. 
WILLIAM    M.   PERKINS,  Vice   Pres.      GILBERT  B.  SAYRES,  2nd  Vice  Pres.     A.    M.   DEDERER.  3rdVice  Pres. 
AUGUSTUS  C.   CORBY.   Cashier.       GEORGE  L.  PEGRAM,  Asst.  Cashier.       JAMES  L.    MILLER,   Asst-  Cash.er 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


O.    Thalheim     Co. 

Importers  of 

FLOWERS,    FEATHERS.  STRAW  GOODS,   RAW  MATERIALS 

Offices  in 
Dresden,   Sebnitz  is,  Berlin,  Vienna,   Paris,   Signa,  Florence 

Telephone  5658  Spring  11  West  4th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


Telephone  3887  Gramercy 

Nathan  Glickman 

Formerly  Mfg.  Partner  Faber,  Glickman  and  Hein 

Ladies'  Cloaks  &  Suits 


137  Fifth  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 


Telephone  3340  Franklin 


Ttie  Raven  Gloss  jiff \  Go. 

High    Class    Polishes,   Liquids,   and 
Pastes  for  Fine  Shoe  Store  Trade 


81  White  St.. 


NEW  YORK 


F.    G.     McG  U  I  R  E 


CLOAKS  -SUITS 


99-101  Fifth  Ave. 


NEW  YORK 


T.  BOSENFELD  k  CO. 


49-51  West  24th  Street 


NEW   YORK 


Telephone  1346  Spring 

THE   WILLARD    MIRROR   AND 
FRAME  MFG.  CO. 

LOOKING    GLASSES 

Gold  Work  and  Interior  Decorations 


No.  259  Canal  St., 

Bet.  Broadway  and   Elm  St. 


NEW  YORK 


Telephone  884  Franklin 

Berggren  &  Pearson  Machine  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

Mechanical    and   Electrical   Engineers   and 

Machinists,  Constructors  and  Builders 

of  Fine  Machinery  and  Tools 

Model    and    Experimental    Work 


Drawings  Neatly  Done 


221-227  Canal  St. 


NEW  YORK 


Telephone    4158  Spring 

Berlman  &  Hirschfeld 

MAKERS  OF 

]-  A  D  I  E  S'         BBI^TS 

295-309  Lafayette  Street,  (Cor.  Houston  "Puck"  Bldg.)       NEW   YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BANNERS  TRUST 
COMPANY 


CAPITAL,  $1,000,000 


7  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

SURPLUS  ANDlUNDIVIDED  PROFITS,  $1,180,200 
DIRECTORS 


STEPHEN  BAKER, 

Pres.  Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Co.,N.  Y, 
SAMUEL  G.   BAYNE, 

Pres.  Seaboard  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 
EDWIN  M.  BULKLEY, 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co.,  Bankers,  N.  Y. 
JAMES  G.  CANNON, 

Vice-Pres.  Fourth  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 
EDMUND  C.  CONVERSE, 

President,  N.  Y. 
HENRY  P.  DAVISON, 

Vice-Pres.  First  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 
WALTER  E.  FREW. 

Vice-Pres.  Corn  Exchan£e  Bank,  N.  Y. 
FREDERICK  T.  HASKELL. 

Vice-Pres.  Illinois  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  Chicago 
A.  BARTON  HEPBURN, 

President  Chase  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 
THOMAS  W.  LAMONT, 

Vice-Pres.   N.  Y. 
GATES  W.  McGARRAH. 

President  Mechanics  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 


EDGAR  L.  MARSTON, 

Blair  &  Co.,  Bankers,  N.  Y. 
GEORGE  W.  PERKINS, 

J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Bankers,  N.  Y. 
WILLIAM  H.  PORTER, 

Pres.  Chemical. National  Bank,  N.  Y. 
DANIEL  G.  REID, 

Vice-Pres.  Liberty  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 
EDWARD  F.  SWINNEY, 

Pres,  First  National  Bank,  Kansas  City. 
JOHN   F.  THOMPSON, 

Vice-President,  N.  Y. 
GILBERT  G.  THORNE, 

Vice-Pres.  National  Park  Bank,  N.  Y. 
EDWARD  TOWNSEND, 

Pres.  Importers  and  Traders  National    Bank,  ,N.    Y 
ALBERT  H.  WIGGIN, 

Vice-Pres   Chase  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 
SAMUEL  WOOLVERTON, 

Pres.  Gallatin  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 
EEWARD  F.   C.  YOUNG, 

Pres.  First  National  Bank.  Jersey  City.  ". 


Particular  attention   is   called    to   the    personnel,   character   and 
strength  of  this  Company's  directorate.^  t  \  ^-.^i 

INTEREST    IS    AUOWED    T7PONI  DEPOSITS 


E.C.CONVERSE,  President 
J.  F.  THOMPSON,  V.  P.  T.  W.  LAMONT,      V.P. 

D.  E.POMEROY,  Treas.  B.  STRONG  Jr.  Secy. 

H.W.  DON O VAN,  Asst.Treas.    F.  N.B. CLOSE, AsstSecy. 


1_^.       IF*  r  a  g  e  r 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS  AND  FEATHERS 


27-35  West  24th  Street 

Between  Broadway  and  Sixth  Avenue 


NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LOOK  FOK  THE  CAB   WITH  THE  SINGLE  FARE  REGISTER 

THE   ROYAL  TAXIMETER 

A   FARE  RECORDING  DEVICE.     Accurate.     Durable.     Irreversible 

Guaranteed  proof  against  t?mpering-  by  chauffeur  or  passenger 
Ag-ents  wanted  in  all  large  cities.  Office  and  Show  Room 

ROYAL   TAXIME  I  ER   CO.,  149  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


Sol.  M.  Ungar  M.  D.  Greenwald  M.  M.  Miller 

Phil.  L.  Hoch 

Ungar,  Greenwald  &  Miller 

Manufacturers  of 

Fine  Furs,  Caps,  Collars  and  Gloves 
Novelties  in  Automobile  Furs 

Telephone  5669  Spring 

7  Great  Jones  St.  New  York 

Near  Broadway 

ABRAHAM   LEWIS 

Successor  to 

Julius  Berman  &  Co. 

Manufacturer  of 

Silk  Waists, 
Shirt    Waist    Suits 

41-51  West  25th  St.,  New  York 

La  Jolie  Dress  Co. 

COSTUMES 

DRESSES 
and  WAISTS 

Telephone  1106  Chelsea 

33-35  West  17th  Street  New  York 


Gem  Costume  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

LADIES',  MISSES' 
SUITS  and  DRESSES 

Telephone  4785  Madison  Sq. 

114-16  West  27th  Street,  New  York 

Near  6th  Avenue 

Bloom,   Jacoby  &  Co. 

Makers  of 

WAISTS  AND  DRESSES 


26-28-30-32  West  17th  St.         New  York 

JOSEPH    CORN 

Manufacturer  of  the 

"Invincible"    Petticoats 

iMercerized  Italian  Cloth 
a  Specialty 

139-141  Spring-,  cor.  Wooster  Street 
New  York 


Alfred    JK.    Zeimer 
COMMISSION   MERCHANT 

Telephone  358  Spring- 
Sole  Representative  ELIE  WEILL  &  CO..   Paris 
652  Broadway  New  York 


A  D  VBR  TISBMENTS. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

IMPROVED    UPRIGHT    PIANO    FORTES 

FACTORY 

East  136th  Street  and  Southern  Boulevard  New  York 


Ruttenberg  &  Miller 

Renown  Dress  Waist  Co. 

Makers  of  the 

"Eagle" 
Walking  and  Dress  Skirts 

E.  J.  Aldeer  &  Co. 

18-20-22  West  18th  St.                   New  York 

Bet.  5th  and  6th  Avcs. 

109  and  111  West  27th  St..            New  York 

Eagan,  Sindel  &  Walker 

Makers  of 

"POST  GRADUATE"  Brand  of 

Young  Men's  and  Boys'  Clothing 

297-303  Mercer  Street 

Near  Waverly  Place  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  2847  Chelsea 

D.  Saltzman  &  Co. 

SPECIALIZING 
Ladies  Tailor  Made  Coats 

34  West  17th  Street  New  York 

Beween  5th  and  6th  Aves. 


A.  E  Lefcourt  &  Co. 

Makers  of 
LADIES'  and  MISSES' 

SUITS  AND  COATS 

29~to  35  West  24th  St.  New  York 

H.   KATZ  &  CO. 

Manufacturers'  Ag-ents 

Dress  Goods  and  Woolens 


Telephone  3053  Franklin 

268-270  Canal  Street  New  York 


Van  Houten  &  Ten,Broeck  Co. 

MAKERS  OF 

High-Grade  Electro-Therapeutical  Apparatus 

Telephone  843  Gramercy 
214-216  East  23rd  Street  New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


HAGERTY  BROS.  &  CO. 

Manufacturers,   Importers  and  Exporters  of 
Druggists'  Perfumers'  Flint  and  Green 

O  I_^  A  S  SWA  K  K 

DRUGGISTS'   SUNDRIES  AND  FANCY  GOODS 

Nos.   8   &    io   PJatt  Street,  NEW  YORK 

Between  Pearl  and  Gold  Streets 


Kupper  Bros* 


WAISTS    AND    DRESSES 


37-39-41  East  18th  St.  NEW  YORK 


ISAAC  ALVIS 


HERMAN  S.   BISCO 


H.  S.  BISCO  &  CO. 

Shift  Waists  and  Lingerie  Dresses 


114-116-118  West  17th  St. 


New  York 


ERWIN    ROSSBACH 

Architect 

2010  BROADWAY,  (68th  St.j 
Tel.  1914  Col.  NEW    YORK 


F.   De   RIVAS 


J.  S.   HARRIS 


De  Rivers  &  Harris 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 

Fine  Piano  Fortes 

Office  and  Factory 

82-110  Willow   Avenue 
Phone  240  Melrose  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Women's   Wishes   Realized 

Uneeoa  Pocket  Hose  Supporter 

A  Hose  Supporter  with  a  Safety  Pocket  that 
costs  no  more  than  other  Supporters  do 

FOR    SALE    EVERYWHERE 
Uneeda  Hose  Supporter  Co 


413  Broadway 


NEW   YORK 


Established  1850 

HAZELTON  BROS. 

Manufacturers  of  Grand,  Upright  and  Player 

PIANOS 

Warerooms  :  66  &  68  University  Place 

Between  Tenth  and  Eleventh  Sts.  NEW   \  ORK 


Tel.  John  1845 


Offlices  and  Warehouses:   217  Pearl  St.,  New  York,  115  Washington  Blvd.,  Chicago 


GEO.      NASH      CO. 

High  Grade  Steels,  Solar  Tool  Steels,  High  Duty  Files,  Dick  Swiss  Files 

Cold  Rolled  Strip   Steel  for  Stamping   and  Deep   Drawing.       Drill    Rods,    Music  Wire, 

Spring  Wire,  Tempered  Strips,  Cold  Rolled  Steel  to  Temper  for  Saws, 

Swings,    etc.,   Coppered  Rods,   Screw  Stock. 

Seebohm  &  Dieckstahl  's  Capital  High  Speed  and  Tool  Steels  for  all  Purposes 

NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ESTABLISHED  1835 


INCORPORATED  1866 


FOSTER,   MERRIAM  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Cabinet  Hardware,  Casters,   Drawer  Pulls,  etc. 
Bath  Room  Specialties 


225  CANAL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 


Telephone,  595  Franklin 


Chas.  Gudson,  Manager 


PAPER     POUDRE    BOOKS 

The  Genuine   Made  Only 

THE   PAPIER  POUDRE,   LD.,  LONDON 

All   genuine   bears  the  firm  name  of 

F.  R.  ARNOLD  &  CO. 

•SOLE   AGENTS  3,  5  and  7  W.  22d  St.,  New  York 

Leaflets  of  absorbent  paper  in  book  form  portable 
•«ven  in  a  pocket  book,  which  can  be  used  even  in  public 
without  sprinkling  the  Corsage  or  attracting  attention. 

Invaluable  for  tourists  not  only  for  their  portability, 
but  also  for  their  efficacy  in  removing  wear  and  dust  of 
travel.  They  have  especially  absorbent  qualities  by 
which  greasy  matters  are  removed  and  the  skin  left  cool 
and  refreshed  with  a  delicate  perfume. 

The  genuine  are  evenly  spread  on  specially  prepared 
paper.  Imitations  on  stiff,  hard  paper,  roughly  and 
blotchily  spread  are  worthless.     PRICE  25   and  50c 


Tel.  3304  Gramercy 


Cable  Address:  Hoffbar,  N.  Y. 


C.    Hoffbauer    &    Co. 
Importers 


5  &  7  West  22nd  St. 


NEW  YORK 


ANTON   WEDL 


Importer 


7  West  22nd  St. 


NEW  YORK 


LYONS,  FRANCE,    NUREMBERG.  GERMANY 

15  Quai  de  Retz  43  Burgschmiet  Strasse 

G    HIRSCH'S  SONS 

Importers  and  Manufacturers 

TINSEL  FABRICS 

Trimmings,    Braid     Cords      Beltings,    Ribbons,     Cloths 
Ornaments,  Spangles,   Beads,  etc.,    Tinsel  Threads 


653-655  Broadway 


NEW  YORK 


Tel   3852  Franklin 

XI.     HIRSCH 

JOBBER  IN 

Woolens  &  Worsteds 

227  CANAL  STREET 

Near  Centre  St.,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone   1 .09-L  Greenpoint 

ALOIS  SCHAETZLE, 

DYING   WORKS 

All  Kinds  of 

Mercerized  Yarns,  Wool,  Cotton,  Specialty 
Artificial   Silk,  Horsehair  Ribbons 

270-272  Calyer  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

(Cor.  Jewell  St.) 


ESTABLISHED   1876 


TELEPHONE,  1286  MELROSE 


ROBERT  L.  KAPP  CO. 


Successors  to  E.  D.   Seabury 


Manufacturers  of 

Piano    Forte    Hammers 

767   EAST   133d  STREET  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ALONZO  B.   SEE  WALTER  L.  TYLER 


Telen,    noc  \  5086  Cortlandt 
Telephones  j1047Bergen 


J±.  B.  SEE 

ELECTRIC   ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

ST.  PAUL  BUILDING 

No.  220  Broadway  NEW    YORK 

Factory,  Pacific  Ave.  .Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Near  Pacific  Ave.  Station,  C.  R.  R.  of  N.  J. 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  BALTIMORE 


SOLD  BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY  ■  THE  ACME  OF  FINE  BOOK-MAKING 

ENDORSED  BY  LEADING  EDUCATORS,  STATESMEN  AND  CLERGY 

The  Story  of  the  Greatest  Nations 


BY 


ED.   S.   ELLIS,   A.    M. 
CHAS.  F.  HORNE,  Ph.  D.  M.  S. 

A  Superb  History  of  the  World  in  Narrative  Form, 
illustrated  by  One  Thousand  Full  Page  Art  Illustra- 
tions from  the  Worlds'  most  Celebrated  Histor- 
ical  Paintings.  >/V^ %  <v 

r.R.NIGLUTS01,Pnblisher 

29-31  E.  22nd  St.,  NEWYORK,  N.  Y 


A  D  VBR  T1SEMENTS. 


THE  GIRL  QUESTION 

IS    EASILY 

SOLVED 

Present  her 
with  a  box 

OF 


Joseph  Zelenko 


Samuel  W.  Moskowitz 


Zelenko  &  Moskowitz 

Makers  of 

Misses'  Juniors  and  Children's 

COATS  AND  SUITS 

Telephones  5346—5347  Chelsea 

26-28-30  32  West  Seventeenth  Street 
New  York 


George  W.  Herzig 


William  L.  Maher 


Cable  Address:  Girldress,  N.  Y. 

HERZIG  &  MAHER 

GIRLS'  AND 

MISSES'   DRESSES 

Telephone  Connection 

36  to  44  West  Twenty-fourth  Street 
New  York 


The  Brunswick  Balke  Collender  Co. 


of  New  York 


MANUFACTURERS    OF 


Billiard  and  Pool  Tables,  Bowling  Alleys 
Bar  Fixtures,  Refrigerators 


Telephone  6180  Madison  Square 


31-33  West  Thirty-Second  Street 


New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Investment      Securities 

National  Bank  Stocks  \ 

of  the  U.S. 


State  Bank  Stocks 


Trust  Company  Stocks) 
ALSO    HIGH-GRADE   INDUSTRIALS 

WRITE  FOR  CURRENT  LIST  No.  504 

Sterling  Debenture  Corporation 

BRUNSWICK  BUILDING 
Madison  Square  New  York 


Hotel  San  Re  mo 


M.  BRENNAN'S  SONS 


Central  Park  West,  74-75  Sts.,  New  York  City 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Telephone  2146  Spring  Cable  Address  "Idras" 

O.    <3c    M.    Sardi 

IMPORTERS   &  MANUFACTURERS  OF 

ARTIFICIAL  FLOWERS 

PARIS,  52  Rue  d'Hauteville.  704  &  706  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 


Makers  of  "Every  Size  Skirt" 

Frederick  Almy  &  Co. 

WM.    PADERNACHT                                 SAM   JARETSKI 

ELITE  SKIRT  CO. 

Commission   Merchants 

18  &  20  West  21st  Street,  New  York. 

TELEPHONE   FIVE-EIGHT-ONE-EIGHT  GRAMERCY 

6  and  8  West  20th  Street,       NEW  YORK 

SOL.  HARRIS             J.    M     HARRIS             S.    BARNETT 

Tel.  2246  Stuyvesant. 

Harris  Bros,  &  Barnett 

S.  STOOPACK 

Manufacturers  of 

Ladies'  White  Skirts 

(Exclusively) 

Manufai.  jrer  of 

CLOAKS  AND   SUITS 

134-136  Spring  Street 
Telephone  1191  Spring           NEW  YORK 

10-12-14  East  12th  St.,          NEW  YORK 

S.   SIMOFF                                                          A.   DAVIDSON 

Telephone  Gramercy  1137 

SIMOFF    &    DAVIDSON 

CHAS.  STURMAN 

Makers  of 

Formerly  Fein   Bros-   &  Sturman 

Ladies'  Goats 

15   WEST   17th  STREET 

MANUFACTURER  OF 

Ladies'  &  Misses'  Coats  &  Suits 

Telephone  4376  Chelsea         NEW   YORK 

9  West  20th  St.,                      NEW  YORK 

Telephone,  1756  Melrose 


Granite  and  Blue  Stone  Yard 

132d  STREET  AND  WILLOW  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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TELEPHONE  4100   MADISON    SQUARE 


ulbr  Nnu  (granb 


BROADWAY  AND  31st  STREET 


GEORGE  F.   HURLBERT     Prop. 


NEW  YORK 


Also    Sherman    House,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 


WINTER   &   CO 


Manufacturers  of 


PIANOS 


1014-:020  SOUTHERN  BOULEVARD 
Corner  East  137th   Street 


NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


|  JOHN  O.  EODGEBS  | 

\  \ 

*  Contractor  i 


Telephone  576  Morning-side 


X     121  West  125th  Street  New  York     jj 
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-Iepal 


Sanatorium  dabrtela.    AntrnnftarkB. 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating-  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising-  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  ihe 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive,  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minu'es1  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Postoffice,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

advisory  committee:. 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  W.  Seward  Webb,  M.  D  ,  Mr-.  \Y.  Seward  Webb,  Paul  Smith,  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton.  David 
McClure.  Mrs.  David  McClure.  Miss  Annie  Leary,  Mrs.  John  Kelly,  Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  Mr-.  De  Villiers 
Hoard,  Thomas  B.  Cotter,  W.  Bourke  Cochran,  W.  E.  Kerin,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Miss  K.  G.  Broderick,  Mrs.  W  , 
J.  Hamilton,  John  F.  O'Brien,  Clarence  II.  Mackay,  Thomas  F  Conway,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Agar,  Mrs.  W  .  R.  Grace, 
Edward  Eyre,  John  T    McDonough,  H.  D.  Stevens. 

The  medical  service  has   been  of  late  completely  reorganized.     Our  Advisory  Medical  Staff  is  composed  of 

Dr.  Martin  Burke,  147  Lexington  Ave.,  New  York;     Dr.  Constantine  Maguire,  120  E.  60th  St..  New  York:    Or.  Alex- 
ander A.  Smith,  40  W.  47th  St.  New  York:    Dr.  Francis  J.  Quinlan,  33  W.  48th  St.,  New  York;    Or     John    E.  Stillwell, 
■  W     19th  St- ,  New  Vork;  Dr.  Wm.  T    McMannis,  320  W.  45th  St.,  New  York;  Dr.  S    A.  Knopf,  16  W,        th  St.,  New 
'i  ork  ;  Dr.   James  J.  Walsh,  110  W.  74th  St.,  New  York  ;  Dr.  Henry  Furness,  Malone.  N.    Y.  ;     Dr.    James    D.  Sp< 
Watertown.  N     Y.:  Lawrence   E    Flick,  736  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

House  Physician,  H.  J.  Blankemeyer,  M.  D. 
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Hifl's  Northern  ill 

"For  the  gathering  and  preservation  of  its  unrecorded 
stores  and  traditions.  For  the  saving  of  The  Great 
North  Woods,'  and  for  the  advancement  of  its 
broad  human  interest" 

Pocket  size  one  dollar  a  year.  Ten  cents  a  number 

Guide  Books  and  Maps 
The  Adirondack*  Illustrated,    issued  annually, 

288  pages.  Price  25  cents;  Cloth,  50  cents. 
Lake  George  and    Lake  Chamblain,  historical 

and  descriptive.    Price  25  cents:  Cloth  50  cents. 

Hap  of  the  Adirondack  Wilderness,  Pocket 

edition  on  map  bound  paper.  Cloth  cover  $1 ;  paper 
cover  50  cents. 

Forest  and  Stream— "it  is  the  most  complete  map  of  the 
Adirondack  region  ever  published." 

Shooting  and  Fishing— "State  officers  consult  it  and 
the  Fish  Commissioners  depend  upon  it  for  use  of  the 
State  Game  Protectors." 

Map  of  Lake  George,  Scale  one  mile  to  an  inch 
Approved  and  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  1880-  Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper 
25  cents. 

Lake  Chamblain,  scale  2lA  miles  to  an  inch 
Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper  25  cents. 

Chart  of  Lake  George,  Hydographic  survey  of 
1906,  $250. 

Sent  Postpaid  on  receipt  of  Price. 

S.  R.  STODDARD,  Publisher 

GIvENS  FAI,I,S,  NEW  YOkK 


RIVERSIDE     INN 


PINE   &  CORBETT,   Props 


The  Leading  Hotel  in  Town  Open  All  the  Year 

75  Rooms.  30  With  Private  Baths 

Rates  $2.50  per  day  and  up. 

Weekly  Rates,  Booklet,  etc.,  on  application. 


SARANAC  LAKE,    NEW  YORK. 

A.  FORTUNE  &  CO. 

Dealers  in 

Furniture,    Bedding,     Carpets, 
Tapestries,  Window  Shades  etc. 

Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.     Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 


Kendall's    Pharmacy 

Prescription  Work 
and     Drugs    Only 

On  Main  Street     Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Tromblcy  £  Carrier 

BUILDERS 

Saranac  Lake,    New  York. 

Adirondack  Post  Cards 

Send  15  Cents  in  Stamps 

and  we'll  forward  by  return  mail, 
12  assorted  Souvenir  Fost  Card 
Views  of  the  Adirondacks.  No 
two  alike. 

W.  C.  LEONARD  &  CO. 
SARANAC  LAKE,    N.  Y. 


WALTON    &    TOUSLEY 

INCORPORATED) 

PLUMBERS 

STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  FITTERS 

Hardware,  Agricultural  Implements.  Stoves,  Tinware,  Paints,  Varnishes 


SARANAC  LAKE, 


NEW  YORK 
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SILAS    W.    DRIGGS 

U.  S.  BONDED   AND 
STORAGE  WAREHOUSES 

South  and  Clinton  Streets       Jefferson  and  Water  Streets 

Main  Office  Branch  Office 

278  SOUTH  STREET  130  PEARL  STREET 

Telephone  1160  Orchard  Telephone  1176  Broad 

Equipped    with   Pneumatic   Fire  Alarm   Telegraph  System 

ESTABLISHED  1857 
^ 
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William  Wills,  President  James  E.  Nichols,  Vice  President 

James  Wills,  Secy,  and  Treat.  Frank  A.  Home,  Asst.  Secy. 

Merchant's  Refrigerating  Company 

New   York 


Main  Office— 161  and  163  Chambers  Street,  New  York 


WAREHOUSES 

27-29  North  Moore  Street,  161-163  Chambers  Street. 

and  22-24  Beach  Street  and  141-143  Reade  Street 

26-28  Beach  Street,  145-147-149  Reade  Street, 

31-33  North  Moore  Street  148-150-152  Reade  Street. 

35-37  North  Moore  Street,  164-166  Chambers  Street, 

and  30-32  Beach  Street  29  Warren  Street. 
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F.  H.  WAKEHAM  M.  K.  MILLER 

WAKEHAM  &  MILLER 


«•    Builders  and    •» 
General  Contractors 


Terminal  Building  103  Park  Ave. 

Telephone  Connection 

J3 


JOHN  T.  BRADY  &  CO. 


*•    Builders   and    «• 
General   Contractors 


fa 


103  Park  Avenue  ZHZ  NEW  YORK 

Tel,  6610  and  6611  38th  St.  c^3 
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3     EGYPTIAN  CIGAftETTES     | 
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*fi  SOLD  ALL  OVER                     S*> 
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48  =                                              8* 
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43  9*= 

^jjj  OUR  LEADING  BRANDS  ARE                                  ¥? 

3  ROYAL                NATURAL                 £ 

,v*           Plain  or  Cork  Tips,  20c  per  Box  15c  per  Box           m^ 

M  W° 

^  E.GYPTIAN  PRE.TTIEST                  ftb 

ofg  10c  per  Box                                             $b 

48  »b 

48  9^ 
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43  9*= 
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43  »b 

3  Office  and  Salesrooms,      32-34  West  100  Street  8£ 

48  9* 
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HOTEL  SAN   REMO 


M.  BRENNAN'S  SONS 


Central  Park  West,  74-75  Sts.,  New  York 


Bssee^SESBsesBBeeBses^BBSBSB  GBG&aasaa&a&^aaaaaaaaa^m 

HOTEL  SEVILLE 


SOUTHWEST  CORNER  MADISON  AVENUE 
AND  29TH  STREET,  EXTENDING  THROUGH 
TO    28TH     STREET.  j 


NEW  YORK  Edward  Purchas,  Mgr. 


A  D  VBR  TISBMBNTS. 


Hugo     Red  singer 

Ne-w    York 


GBEENSTEIN,  SIMON  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Boys'  and  Children's 
CLOTHING 

580-582-584-586  Broadway,      New  York 

The  Princess  Dress  Skirt  Co. 


Ladles'  and  Misses' 
SKIRTS 


Telephone  6726  Spring 

43-51  West  4th  St.  New  York 


GVNZENDORFER  EPOS. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers 

Flowers  and 
Feathers 

Telephone  6221  Spring 

690  Broadway  New  York 

Paris:  41  rue  de  l'Bchiquier.   Berlin:  24  Alte  Jacobstrasse 


Ad.  Abrahams 


Jacob  L.  Heiden 


AD.  ABRAHAMS  S  CO. 

Embroidery 
Works 

Manufacturers  and  Importers 

Embroidered  Robes,  Ladies,  Neckwear,  Dress 

Trimmings,  Tuckings.  Ruffs,  Capes,  etc-, 

Allovers,  Rufflings,  Shirrings. 

71  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Southeast  Cor.  15tb  St.  Tel    3689  Stuyvesant 


Jrlyrc^L&tTYiLSLirL  &  L^&ssnei~ 


Importers  and  Manufacturers 


Veilings  and  Nettings 


no-112  Fifth  Avenue,  near  1 6th  St. 


New  York 
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FINE  CHINA  FOR  IMPORT 


Telephone 
Connection 


Cable  Address 
Venonwarr,  New  York 


J.  H.  VENON 


43  to  51,  West  Fourth  Street 

Corner  Washing-ton  Square 

NEW  YORK 

Sole  Agencie*  for  North  America 
Martin — China  Limoges — France 

Kornilow — China        St.  Petersburg,  Russia 
Gustafsberg — China       Stockholm — Sweden 


Arthur  T.  Boddington 


QUALITY 
SEEDSMAN 


342  West  14th  Street,  New  York 

Catalogue  Free  on  Application 


LOUIS  MEYERS  &  SON 


110-112  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  City 


Eugene  A.  Walsh 


Commission  Merchant 


WHITE  GOODS 


80  Worth  Street 


New  York 


Daggett  &  Ramsdell 


MANUFACTURING 
CHEMISTS 


D.  &  R.  Building- 
314  West  14th  St.  New  York 
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JOHN  JABURG  HUGO  JABURG 

Tel.  Call  4630-4631  Franklin 


Jaburg  Brothers 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

BAKERS'  SUPPLIES  AND  UTENSILS 


■•I —  ^_^«— -  -^-. 


1  and  3  Worth  Street  10  and  12  Leonard  Street 

NEW  YORK 


Conron    Brothers    Company 

(INCORPORATED) 

COMMISSION    MERCHANTS 

and  Wholesale  Dealers  in 

POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER  and  EGGS, 
BEEF,  VEAL,  LAMB,    PROVISIONS,    Etc. 

Cold  Storage  and  Manufacturers  of  Hygeia  Ice 

Branch  Stores— 131st  St.  and  12th  Ave.,  New  York 
767  Westchester  Ave.,  New  York 
189  Ft.  Greene  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

10th  Avenue-13th  to  14th  Sts-  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  Connection 


AD  VBR  TISBMBNTS. 
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The  BrunswicK  fialkc  Collender  Co. 

OF  NEW  YORK 

Manufacturers  of 

BILLIARD  AND  POOL   TABLES,   BOWLING    ALLEYS 
BAR  FIXTURES,   REFRIGERATORS 

Telephone  6180  Madison  Square 

31-33  West  Thirty-Second  Street  NEW  YORK 
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INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 


I 


NATIONAL  BANK  STOCKS,  STATE 
BANK  STOCKS,  TRUST  COMPANY 
STOCKS,  In  All  Parts  Of  The  U.S. 
Also  High=Grade  Industrials,  write  for 
Current  List  No.  504 


Sterling   Debenture    Corporation 

BRUNSWICK  BUILDING 
Madison  Square  New  York 
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BANKCRS  TRUST 

COMPANY 


7  WALL  STREET,  NEW  YORK 

CAPITAL,  $1,000,000  SURPLUS  AND  UNDIVIDED  PROFITS  $1,180,200 

DIRECTORS 


STEPHEN  BAKER, 
Pres.  Bank  of  the  Manhattan  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SAMUEL  G.  BAYNE, 
Pres.  Seaboard  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 

EDWIN  M.  BULKLEY, 

Spencer  Trask  &  Co.,  Bankers,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  G.  CANNON, 
Vice-Pres.  Fourth  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 

EDMUND  C.  CONVERSE, 
President,  N.  Y. 

HENRY  P.  DAVISON, 
Vice-Pres.  First  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 

WALTER  E.   FREW, 
Vice-Pres.  Corn  Exchange  Bank,  N.  Y. 

FREDERICK  T.  HASKELL, 
Vice-Pres.    Illinois    Trust   and    Savings 
Bank,  Chicago 

A.  BARTON  HEPBURN, 

President  Chase  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 

THOMAS  W.  LAMONT, 
Vice-Pres.  N.  Y. 

GATES  W.  McGARRAH, 

Pres.  Mechanics  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 


EDGAR  L.  MARSTON, 
Blair  &  Co.,  Bankers,  N.  Y. 

GEORGE  W.  PERKINS, 
J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Bankers,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  H.  PORTER, 

Pres.  Chemical  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 

DANIEL  G.  REID, 
Vice-Pres.  Liberty  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 

EDWARD  F.  SWINNEY, 

Pres.  First  National  Bank,  Kansas  City 

JOHN  F.  THOMPSON, 
Vice-President,  N.  Y. 

GILBERT   G.   THORNE, 
Vice-Pres.  National  Park  Bank,  N.  Y. 

EDWARD  TOWNSEND, 

Pres.   Importers   and   Traders   National 
Bank,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  H.  WIGGIN, 
Vice-Pres.  Chase  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 

SAMUEL  WOOLVERTON, 
Pres.  Gallatin  National  Bank,  N.  Y. 

EDWARD  F.  C.  YOUNG, 

Pres.  First  National  Bank,  Jersey  City 


Particular  attention  is  called  to  the  personnel,  character  and 
strength  of  this  Company's  directorate 

INTEREST  IS  AI,I,OWBD  UPON  DEPOSITS 


E.C.CONVERSE,   President 
J.  F.  THOMPSON,  V.  P.  T.  W.  LAMONT,      V.P. 

D.E.POMEROY,  Treas.  B.  STRONG   Jr.   Secy. 

H.W.  DONOVAN,  Asst.Treas.     F  N.B.  CLOSE,  Asst  Sec'v. 
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j  L.    BARTH   &  SON 


China,  Glass,  Silver  and  Kitchen  Equipments  for 

Hotels  Steamships,   Restaurants  and  Bars. 
China  decorated  and  glass  engraved  on  premises 


I    30-32  COOPER  SQUARE  NEW  YORK 

♦      Opposite  5th  Street  Telephone  3600  Spring 


Stephen  J.  McArdle  Thomas  J.  Reilly 

Iron  and  Steel 

7 io- 1 2-1 4  Eleventh  Ave.  NEW  YORK 

THE    PRESTO   OVERCOATS 

Patented  Collar.      Adjustable  by  a  twist   of  the 
wrist  from  a  plain  collar  to  a  high  military  collar 

Made  only  by 

l^EON     MANN     CO. 

699   Broadway  New  York  City 


AD  VBRTISBMENTS 


SEGGERMANN   BROS 

91    Hudson   Street 


William  E.   Peck  &  Co 


Export  Merchants 


116  Broad  Street  NEW  YORK 

Also  at  London,  Paris,  Hamburg,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 

Auckland,  Buenos  Aires 


TOPKEN  COMPANY 

Importers  of 

Kid  and  Fabric  Gloves 

84-90  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


AD  VBRTISBMBNTS. 
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The  American  Cotton  Oil 
Company 


X  27  Beaver  Street 

♦ 


The  Gamewell  Fire  Alarm 
Telegraph  Co. 

19  Barclay  Street,   New  York 


I 


PELGRAM  &   MEYER 

SILKS  AND  RIBBONS 
85  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 
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x 

♦ 


: 


x       The  MillbrooK  Company 


30  Broad  Street 


New  York  J 

♦ 
♦ 

♦ 
♦ 


A,   GREDELUE 
BACCARAT  GLASSWARE 

43-51  West  Fourth  Street  New  York 


F.  M.  Lockwood  &  Co. 


52  Broadway 
New  York 


♦♦ 
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EDWARD  F.  TERRY  FREDERICK  TENCH 

President  Vice-Pres    and  Treas. 


The  Terry  &  Tench  Co.,  Inc. 


Contractors  for  Supplying 
and  Erecting- 


Structural  Steel 
Iron  and  Steel  Bridges 


TIMBER  WORK  OF  ALL  CLASSES 
DERRICKS  BUILT  TO  ORDER 


Telephones  1480-1481  Harlem 
SHOP  AND  OFFICE 

131st  Street  and  Lexington  Avenae  New  York 
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CHARLES  E.  BRYANT      \ 


BUTLER  BROTHERS 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

ST.  LOUIS  MINNEAPOLIS 


495  Broadway  NEW  YORK 
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Forest  Leaves. 

A  Quarterly  Magazine. 

ONE    DOLLAR    A    YEAR. 


Come  With  Me  Into  the  Wilderness  and  Rest. 


Spring.  1909 


Published  by  the 

SANATORIUM  GABRIELS 

GABRIELS,  N".  Y. 


Entered   it  the  Poitoffice,  Gabrieli,  N.   Y.,   as  second-clan  matter. 


Forest  Leaves. 

VOL.   VI.  SPRING   1909.  NO.    1 


Spring  Jottings. 

By  John  Burroughs. 

OR  ten  or  more  years  past  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  jotting 
down,  among  other  things  in  my  note-book,  observations 
upon  the  seasons  as  they  passed, — the  complexion  of  the 
day,  the  aspects  of  nature,  the  arrival  of  the  birds,  the  open- 
ing of  the  flowers,  or  any  characteristic  feature  of  the  pass- 
ing moment  or  hour  which  the  great  open-air  panorama  pre- 
sented. Some  of  these  notes  and  observations  touching  the 
opening  and  the  progress  of  the  spring  season  follow  here- 
with. 
I  need  hardly  say  they  are  off-hand  and  informal ;  what  they  have  to 
recommend  them  to  the  general  reader  is  mainly  their  fidelity  to  actual 
fact.  The  sun  always  crosses  the  line  on  time,  but  the  seasons  which  he 
makes  are  by  no  means  so  punctual;  they  loiter  or  they  hasten,  and  the 
spring  tokens  are  three  or  four  weeks  earlier  or  later  some  seasons  than 
others.  The  ice  often  breaks  up  on  the  river  early  in  March,  but  I  have 
crossed  upon  it  as  late  as  the  ioth  of  April.  My  journal  presents  many 
samples  of  both  early  and  late  springs. 

But  before  I  give  these  extracts  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  in  favor  of 
the  habit  of  keeping  a  journal  of  one's  thoughts  and  days.  To  a  country- 
man, especially  of  a  meditative  turn,  who  likes  to  preserve  the  flavor  of 
the  passing  moment,  or  to  a  person  of  leisure  anywhere,  who  wants  to 
make  the  most  of  life,  a  journal  will  be  found  a  great  help.  It  is  a  sort  of 
deposit  account  wherein  one  saves  up  bits  and  fragments  of  his  life  that 
would  otherwise  be  lost  to  him. 

What  seemed  so  insignificant  in  the  passing,  or  as  it  lay  in  embryo 
in  his  mind,  becomes  a  valuable  part  of  his  experiences  when  it  is  fully 
unfolded  and  recorded  in  black  and  white.  The  process  of  writing 
develops  it;  the  bud  becomes  the  leaf  or  flower;  the  one  is  disentangled 
from  the  manv  and  takes    definite    form    and    hue.      I    remember    that 
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Thoreau  says  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  after  his  return  from  a  climb  to  the 
top  of  Monadnock,  that  it  is  not  till  he  gets  home  that  he  really  goes  over 
the  mountain ;  that  is,  I  suppose,  sees  what  the  climb  meant  to  him  when 
he  comes  to  write  an  account  of  it  to  his  friend.  Every  one's  experience 
is  probably  much  the  same ;  when  we  try  to  tell  what  we  saw  and  felt, 
even  to  our  journals,  we  discover  more  and  deeper  meanings  in  things 
than  we  had  suspected. 

The  pleasure  and  value  of  every  walk  or  journey  we  take  may  be 
doubled  to  us  by  carefully  noting  down  the  impressions  it  makes  upon  us. 
How  much  of  the  flavor  of  Maine  birch  I  should  have  missed  had  I  not 
compelled  that  vague,  unconscious  being  within  me,  who  absorbs  so  much 
and  says  so  little,  to  unbosom  himself  at  the  point  of  the  pen !  It  wa? 
not  till  after  I  got  home  that  I  really  went  to  Maine,  or  to  the  Adirondacks, 
or  to  Canada.  Out  of  the  chaotic  and  nebulous  impressions  which  these 
expeditions  gave  me,  I  evolved  the  real  experience.  There  is  hardly  any- 
thing that  does  not  become  much  more  in  the  telling  than  in  the  thinking 
or  in  the  feeling. 

I  see  the  fishermen  floating  up  and  down  the  river  above  their  nets, 
which  are  suspended  far  out  of  sight  in  the  water  beneath  them.  They 
do  not  know  what  fish  they  have  got,  if  any,  till  after  a  while  they  lift 
the  nets  up  and  examine  them.  In  all  of  us  there  is  a  region  of  sub- 
consciousness above  which  our  ostensible  lives  go  forward,  and  in  which 
much  comes  to  us,  or  is  slowly  developed,  of  which  we  are  quite  ignorant 
until  we  lift  up  our  nets  and  inspect  them. 

Then  the  charm  and  significance  of  a  day  are  so  subtle  and  fleeting! 
Before  we  know  it.  it  is  gone  past  all  recovery.  T  find  that  each  spring, 
that  each  summer  and  fall  and  winter  of  my  life,  has  a  hue  and  quality  of 
its  own.  given  by  some  prevailing  mood,  a  train  of  thought,  an  event,  an 
experience, — a  color  or  quality  of  which  I  am  quite  unconscious  at  the 
time,  being  too  near  to  it,  and  too  completely  enveloped  by  it.  Rut  after- 
ward some  mood  or  circumstance,  an  odor,  or  fragment  of  a  tune,  brings 
it  back  as  by  a  flash  ;  for  one  brief  second  the  adamantine  door  of  the  past 
swings  open  and  gives  me  a  glimpse  of  my  former  life.  One's  journal. 
dashed  off  without  any  secondary  motive,  may  often  preserve  and  renew 
the  past  for  him  in  this  way. 

These  leaves  from  my  own  journal  are  not  very  good  samples  of  this 
sort  of  thing,  but  they  preserve  for  me  the  image  of  many  a  day  which 
memory  alone  could  never  have  kept. 
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March  3,  1879.  The  sun  is  getting  strong,  but  winter  still  holds  his 
own.  Xo  hint  of  spring  in  the  earth  or  air.  Xo  sparrow  or  sparrow  song 
yet.  But  on  the  5th  there  was  a  hint  of  spring.  The  day  warm  and  the 
snow  melting.  The  first  bluebird  note  this  morning.  How  sweetly  it 
dropped  down  from  the  blue  overhead ! 

March  10.  A  real  spring  day  at  last,  and  a  rouser !  Thermometer 
between  fifty  and  sixty  degrees  in  the  coolest  spot ;  bees  very  lively  about 
the  hive,  and  working  on  the  sawdust  in  the  wood-yard ;  how  they  dig  and 
wallow  in  the  woody  meal,  apparently  squeezing  it  as  if  forcing  it  to  yield 
up  something  to  them !  Here  they  get  their  first  substitute  for  pollen. 
The  sawdust  of  hickory  and  maple  is  preferred.  The  inner  milky  sub- 
stance between  the  bark  and  the  wood,  called  the  cambium  layer,  is 
probably  the  source  of  their  supplies. 

In  the  growing  tree  it  is  in  this  layer  or  secretion  that  the  vital  pro- 
cesses are  the  most  active  and  potent.  It  has  been  found  by  experiment 
that  this  tender,  milky  substance  is  capable  of  exerting  a  very  great  force ; 
a  growing  tree  exerts  a  lifting  and  pushing  force  of  more  than  thirty 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  and  the  force  is  thought  to  reside  in  the  soft 
fragile  cells  that  make  up  the  cambium  layer.  It  is  like  the  strenght  of 
Samson  residing  in  his  hair.  Saw  one  bee  enter  the  hive  with  pollen  on 
his  back,  which  he  must  have  got  from  some  open  greenhouse :  or  had  he 
found  the  skunk  cabbage  in  bloom  ahead  of  me  ? 

The  bluebirds?  It  seemed  as  if  they  must  have  been  waiting  some- 
where close  by  for  the  first  warm  day,  like  actors  behind  the  scenes,  for 
they  were  here  in  numbers  early  in  the  morning;  they  rushed  upon  the 
stage  very  promptly  when  their  parts  were  called.  Xo  robins  yet.  Sap 
runs,  but  not  briskly.  It  is  too  warm  and  still ;  it  wants  a  brisk  day  for 
sap,  with  a  certain  sharpness  in  the  air,  a  certain  crispness  and  tension. 

March  12.  A  change  to  more  crispness  and  coolness,  but  a  delicious 
spring  morning.  Hundreds  of  snowbirds  with  a  sprinkling  of  song  and 
Canada  sparrows  are  all  about  the  house,  chirping  and  lisping  and  chat- 
tering in  a  very  animated  manner.  The  air  is  full  of  bird  voices :  through 
this  maze  of  fine  sounds  comes  the  strong  note  and  warble  of  the  robin, 
and  the  soft  call  of  the  bluebird.  A  few  days  ago  not  a  bird,  not  a  sound; 
everything  rigid  and  severe  :  then  in  a  day  the  barriers  of  winter  give 
way,  and  spring  comes  like  an  inundation.     In  a  twinkling  all  is  changed. 
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Under  date  of  February  27,  1881,  I  find  this  note:  "Warm;  saw  the 
male  bluebird  warbling  and  calling  cheerily.  The  male  bluebird  spreads 
his  tail  as  he  flits  about  at  this  season,  in  a  way  to  make  him  look  very 
gay  and  dressy.  It  adds  to  his  expression  considerably,  and  makes  him 
look  alert  and  beau-like,  and  every  inch  a  male.  The  grass  is  green  under 
the  snow,  and  has  grown  perceptibly.  The  warmth  of  the  air  seems  to 
go  readily  through  a  covering  of  ice  and  snow.     Note  how  quickly  the 


"The  Little  Steamer    Our  River  Omnibus." 

ice  lets  go  of  the  door-stones,  though  completely  covered,  when  the  day 
becomes  warm." 

The  farmers  say  a  deep  snow  draws  the  frost  out  of  the  ground.  It 
is  certain  that  the  frost  goes  out  when  the  ground  is  deeply  covered  for 
some  time,  though  it  is  of  course  the  warmth  rising  up  from  the  depths 
of  the  ground  that  does  it.  A  winter  of  deep  snows  is  apt  to  prove  fatal 
to  the  peach  buds.  The  frost  leaves  the  ground,  the  soil  often  becomes  so 
warm  that  angle-worms  rise  near  the  surface,  the  sap  in  the  trees 
probably  stirs  a  little;  then  there  comes  a  cold  wave,  the  mercury  goes 
down  to  ten  or  fifteen  below  zero,  and  the  peach  buds  are  killed.     It  is 
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not  the  cold  alone  that  does  it ;  it  is  the  warmth  at  one  end  and  the  extreme 
cold  at  the  other.  When  the  snow  is  removed  so  that  the  frost  can  get 
at  the  roots  also,  peach  buds  will  stand  fourteen  or  fifteen  degrees  below 
zero. 

March  7,  1881.  A  perfect  spring  day  at  last, — still,  warm,  and  with- 
out a  cloud.  Tapped  two  trees ;  the  sap  runs,  the  snow  runs,  everything 
runs.  Bluebirds  the  only  birds  yet.  Thermometer  forty-two  degrees  in 
the  shade.  A  perfect  sap  day.  A  perfect  sap  day  is  a  crystalline  day ; 
the  night  must  have  a  keen  edge  of  frost,  and  the  day  a  keen  edge  of  air 
and  sun,  with  wind  north  or  northwest.  The  least  film,  the  least  breath 
from  the  south,  the  least  suggestion  of  growth,  and  the  day  is  marred  as  a 
sap  day.  Maple  sap  is  maple  frost  melted  by  the  sun.  (9  p.  m.)  A  soft, 
large-starred  night :  the  moon  in  her  second  quarter ;  perfectly  still  and 
freezing;  Venus  throbbing  low  in  the  west.     A  crystalline  night. 

March  21,  1884.  The  top  of  a  high  barometric  wave,  a  day  like  a 
crest,  lifted  up,  sightly,  sparkling.  A  cold  snap  without  storm  issuing  in 
this  clear,  dazzling,  sharp,  northern  day.  How  light,  as  if  illuminated  by 
more  than  the  sun;  the  sky  is  full  of  light;  light  seems  to  be  streaming 
up  all  around  the  horizon.  The  leafless  trees  make  no  shadows :  the 
woods  are  flooded  with  light ;  everything  shines :  a  day  large  and  impos- 
ing, breathing  strong  masculine  breaths  out  of  the  north ;  a  day  without 
a  speck  of  film,  winnowed  through  and  through,  all  the  windows  and 
doors  of  the  sky  open.  Day  of  crumbled  rivers  and  lakes,  of  crested 
waves,  of  bellying  sails,  high-domed  and  lustrous  day.  The  only  typical 
March  day  of  the  bright  heroic  sort  we  have  yet  had. 

March  24,  1884.  Damp,  still  morning,  much  fog  on  the  river.  All 
the  branches  and  twigs  of  the  trees  strung  with  drops  of  water.  The 
grass  and  weeds  beaded  with  fog  drops.  Two  lines  of  ducks  go  up  the 
river,  one  a  few  feet  beneath  the  other,  second  glance  the  under  line 
proves  to  be  the  reflection  of  the  other  in  the  still  water.  As  the  ducks 
cross  a  large  field  of  ice.  the  lower  line  is  suddenly  blotted  out,  as  if  the 
birds  had  dived  beneath  the  ice.  A  train  of  cars  across  the  river, — the 
train  sunk  beneath  a  solid  stratum  of  fog,  its  plume  of  smoke  and  vapor 
unrolling  above  it  and  slanting  away  in  the  distance ;  a  liquid  morning ; 
the  turf  buzzes  as  you  walk  over  it. 

Skunk  cabbage  on  Saturday  the  22d,  probablv  in  bloom  several  days. 
This  plant  always  gets  ahead  of  me.     It  seems  to  come  up  like  a  mush- 
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room  in  a  single  night.    Water  newts  just  out,  and  probably  piping  before 
the  frogs,  though  not  certain  about  this. 

March  25.  One  of  the  rare  days  that  go  before  a  storm;  the  flower 
of  a  series  of  days  increasingly  fair.  Tomorrow,  probably,  the  flower 
falls,  and  days  of  rain  and  cold  prepare  the  way  for  another  fair  day  or 
days.  The  barometer  must  be  high  today ;  the  birds  fly  high.  I  feed  my 
bees  on  a  rock,  and  sit  long  and  watch  them  covering  the  combs,  and 


"And  Linger  for  an  Hour  Among  the  Old  Trees." 

rejoice  in  the  multitudinous  humming.  The  river  is  a  great  mirror  dotted 
here  and  there  by  small  cakes  of  ice.  The  first  sloop  comes  lazily  up  on 
the  flood  tide,  like  the  first  butterfly  of  spring;  the  little  steamer,  our 
river  omnibus,  makes  her  first  trip,  and  wakes  the  echoes  with  her  saluta- 
tory whistle,  her  flags  dancing  in  the  sun. 

April  1.  Welcome  to  April,  my  natal  month ;  the  month  of  the  swell- 
ing buds,  the  springing  grass,  the  first  nests,  the  first  plantings,  the  first 
flowers,  and,  last  but  not  least,  the  first  shad !  The  door  of  the  seasons 
first  stands  ajar  this  month,  and  gives  us  a  peep  beyond.  The  month  in 
which  to  begin  the  world,  in  which  to  begin  your  house,  in  which  to  begin 
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your  courtship,  in  which  to  enter  upon  any  new  enterprise.  The  bees 
usually  get  their  first  pollen  this  month  and  their  first  honey.  All  hiber- 
nating creatures  are  out  before  April  is  past.  The  coon,  the  chipmunk, 
the  bear,  the  turtles,  the  frogs,  the  snakes,  come  forth  beneath  April  skies. 

April  8.  A  day  of  great  brightness  and  clearness, — a  crystalline 
April  day  that  precedes  snow.  In  this  sharp  crisp  air  the  flakes  are  form- 
ing. As  in  a  warm  streaming  south  wind  one  can  almost  smell  the  swell- 
ing buds,  so  a  wind  from  the  opposite  quarter  at  this  season  as  often  sug- 
gests the  crystalline  snow.  I  go  up  in  the  sugar  bush  (this  was  up  among 
the  Catskills),  and  linger  for  an  hour  among  the  old  trees.  The  air  is  still, 
and  has  the  property  of  being  "hollow."  as  the  farmers  say;  that  is,  it 
is  heavy,  motionless,  and  transmits  sounds  well.  Every  warble  of  a  blue- 
bird or  robin,  or  caw  of  crow,  or  bark  of  dog,  or  bleat  of  sheep,  or  cackle 
of  geese,  or  call  of  boy  or  man.  within  the  landscape,  comes  distinctly  to 
the  ear.     The  smoke  from  the  chimney  goes  straight  up. 

I  walk  through  the  bare  fields ;  the  shore  larks  run  or  flit  before  me : 
I  hear  their  shuffling,  gurling,  lisping,  half-inarticulate  song.  Only  of 
late  years  have  I  noticed  the  shore  larks  in  this  section.  Xow  they  breed 
and  pass  the  summer  on  these  hills,  and  T  am  told  that  they  are  gradually 
becoming  permanent  residents  in  other  parts  of  the  State.  They  are 
nearly  as  large  as  the  English  skylark,  with  conspicuous  black  markings 
about  the  head  and  throat :  shy  birds  squatting  in  the  sear  grass,  and  prob- 
ably taken  by  most  country  people  who  see  them  to  be  sparrows. 

Their  flight  and  manner  in  song  is  much  like  that  of  the  skylark.  The 
bird  mounts  up  and  up  on  ecstatic  wing,  till  it  becomes  a  mere  speck 
against  the  sky,  where  it  drifts  to  and  fro,  and  utters  at  intervals  its  crude 
song,  a  mere  fraction  or  rudiment  of  the  skylark's  song,  a  few 
sharp,  lisping,  unmeodious  notes,  as  if  the  bird  had  a  bad  cold, 
and  could  only  now  and  then  make  any  sound. — heard  a  long  dis- 
tance, but  insignficant.  a  mere  germ  of  the  true  lark's  song;  as  it  were 
the  first  rude  attempt  of  nature  in  this  direction.  After  due  trial  and  wait- 
ing, she  develops  the  lark's  song  itself.  But  if  the  law  of  evolution 
applies  to  bird-songs  as  well  as  to  other  things,  the  shore  lark  should  in 
time  become  a  fine  songster.  T  know  of  no  bird-song  that  seems  so  obvi- 
ously struggling  to  free  itself  and  reach  a  fuller  expression.  As  the  bird 
seems  more  and  more  inclined  to  abide  permanently  amid  cultivated  fields. 
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and  to  forsake  the  wild  and  savage  north,  let  me  hope  that  its  song  is 
also  undergoing  a  favorable  change. 

How  conspicpous  the  crows  in  the  brown  fields,  or  against  the  linger- 
ing snowbanks,  or  in  the  clear  sky !  How  still  the  air !  One  could  carry 
a  lighted  candle  over  the  hills.  The  light  is  very  strong,  and  the  effect 
of  the  wall  of  white  mountains  rising  up  all  around  from  the  checkered 
landscape,  and  holding  up  the  blue  dome  of  the  sky,  is  strange  indeed. 

April  14.  A  delicious  day,  warm  as  May.  This  to  me  is  the  most 
bewitching  part  of  the  whole  year.  One's  relish  is  so  keen,  and  the  mor- 
sels are  so  few  and  so  tender.  How  the  fields  of  winter  rye  stand  out! 
They  call  up  visions  of  England.  A  perfect  day  in  April  far  excels  a 
perfect  day  in  June,  because  it  provokes  and  stimulates  while  the  latter 
sates  and  cloys.  Such  days  have  all  the  peace  and  geniality  of  summer 
without  any  of  its  satiety  or  enervating  heat. 

April  15.  Not  much  cloud  this  morning,  but  much  vapor  in  the  air. 
A  cool  south  wind  with  streaks  of  a  pungent  vegetable  odor,  probably  from 
the  willows.  When  I  make  too  dead  a  set  at  it  I  miss  it;  but  when  I  let 
my  nose  have  its  way,  and  take  in  the  air  slowly,  I  get  it,  an  odor  as  of  a 
myriad  swelling  buds.  Thelong-drawn  call  of  the  high-holes  comes  up 
from  the  fields,  then  the  tender  rapid  trill  of  the  bush  or  russet  sparrow, 
then  the  piercing  note  of  the  meadowlark,  a  flying  shaft  of  sound. 

April  21.  The  enchanting  days  continue  without  a  break.  One's 
senses  are  not  large  enough  to  take  them  all  in.  Maple  buds  just  bursting, 
apple-trees  full  of  infantile  leaves.  How  the  poplars  and  willows  stand 
out!  A  moist,  warm,  brooding  haze  over  all  the  earth.  All  day  my  little 
russet  sparrow  sings  and  trills  divinely.  The  most  prominent  bird  music 
in  April  is  from  the  sparrows. 

The  yellowbirds  (goldfinches)  are  just  getting  on  their  yellow  coats. 
I  saw  some  yesterday  that  had  a  smutty,  unwashed  look,  because  of  the 
new  yellow  shining  through  the  old  drab  colored  webs  of  the  feathers. 
These  birds  do  not  shed  their  feathers  in  the  spring,  as  careless  observers 
are  apt  to  think  they  do,  but  merely  shed  the  outer  webs  of  their  feathers 
and  quill?,  which  peel  off  like  a  glove  from  the  hand. 

All  the  groves  and  woods  lightly  touched  with  new  foliage.  Looks 
like  May ;  violets  and  dandelions  in  bloom.  Sparrow's  nest  with  two  eggs. 
Maples  hanging  out  their  delicate  fringe-like  bloom.  First  barn  swallows 
may  be  looked  for  any  day  after  April  20. 


'All  the  Groves  and  Woods  Lightly  Touched  with  New  Foliage." 
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This  period  may  be  called  the  vernal  equipoise,  and  corresponds  to  the 
October  calm  called  the  Indian  summer. 

April  2,  1890.  The  second  of  the  April  days,  clear  as  a  bell.  The  eye 
of  the  heavens  wide  open  at  last.  A  sparrow  day ;  how  they  sang !  And 
the  robins,  too,  before  I  was  up  in  the  morning.  Now  and  then  I  could 
hear  the  rat-tat-tat  of  the  downy  at  his  drum.  How  many  times  I  paused 
at  my  work  to  drink  in  the  beauty  of  the  day ! 

How  I  like  to  walk  out  after  supper  these  days !  I  stroll  over  the  lawn 
and  stand  on  the  brink  of  the  hill.  The  sun  is  down,  the  robins  pipe  and 
call,  and  as  the  dusk  comes  on  they  indulge  in  that  loud  chiding  note  or 
scream,  whether  in  anger  or  in  fun  I  never  can  tell.  Up  the  road  in  the 
distance  the  multitudinous  voice  of  the  little  peepers, — a  thicket  or  screen 
of  sound.    An  April  twilight  is  unlike  any  other. 

April  12.  Lovely,  bright  day.  We  plow  the  ground  under  the  hill 
for  the  new  vineyard.  In  opening  the  furrow  for  the  young  vines  I  guide 
the  team  by  walking  in  their  front.  How  I  soaked  up  the  sunshine  today ! 
At  night  I  glowed  all  over ;  my  whole  being  had  had  an  earth-bath ;  such 
a  feeling  of  freshly  plowed  land  in  every  cell  of  my  brain.  The  furrow 
had  struck  in ;  the  sunshine  had  photographed  it  upon  my  soul. 

April  13.  A  warm,  even  hot  April  day.  The  air  full  of  haze;  the 
sunshine  golden.  In  the  afternoon  J.  and  I  walk  out  over  the  country 
north  of  town.  Everybody  is  out,  all  the  paths  and  byways  are  full  of 
boys  and  young  fellows.  We  sit  on  a  wall  a  long  time  by  a  meadow  and 
orchard,  and  drink  in  the  scene.  April  to  perfection,  such  a  sentiment  of 
spring  everywhere.  The  sky  is  partly  overcast,  the  air  is  moist,  just 
enough  so  to  bring  out  the  odors, — a  sweet  perfume  of  bursting,  growing 
things.  One  could  almost  eat  the  turf  like  a  horse.  All  about  the  robins 
sang.  In  the  trees  the  crow  blackbird  cackled  and  jingled.  Athwart  these 
sounds  came  every  half-minute  the  clear,  strong  note  of  the  meadowlark. 
The  larks  were  very  numerous  and  were  lovemaking.  Then  the  high-hole 
called  and  the  bush  sparrow  trilled.  Arbutus  days  these,  everybody  wants 
to  go  to  the  woods  for  arbutus ;  it  fairly  calls  one.  The  soil  calls  for  the 
plow,  too,  the  garden  calls  for  the  spade,  the  vineyard  calls  for  the  hoe. 
From  all  about  the  farm  voices  call,  come  and  do  this,  or  do  that.  At 
night  how  the  "peepers"  pile  up  the  sound ! 

How  I  delight  to  see  the  plow  at  work  such  mornings !  the  earth  is 
ripe  for  it,  fairly  lusts  for  it,  and  the  freshly  turned  soil  looks  good  enough 
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to  eat.  Plucked  my  first  blood-root  this  morning, — a  full-blown  flower 
with  a  young  one  folded  up  in  a  leaf  beneath  it,  only  just  the  bud  emerg- 
ing, like  the  head  of  a  pappoose  protruding  from  its  mother's  blanket, — 
a  very  pretty  sight.  The  blood-root  always  comes  up  with  the  leaf  shield- 
ing the  flower-bud,  as  one  shields  the  Maine  of  the  candle  in  the  open  air 
with  his  hand  half-closed  about  it. 


'How  Green  the  Grass,  How  Placid  the  River. 


These  days  the  song  of  the  toad — tr-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r-r — is 
heard  in  the  land.  At  nearly  all  hours  I  hear  it,  and  it  is  as  welcome  to 
me  as  the  song  of  any  bird.  It  is  a  kind  of  gossamer  of  sound  drifting  in 
the  air.  Mother  toad  is  in  the  pools  and  puddles  now  depositing  that  long 
chain  or  raveling  of  eggs,  while  her  dapper  little  mate  rides  upon  her  back 
and  fertilizes  them  as  they  are  laid.  As  T  look  toward  the  fields  where 
the  first  brown  thrasher  is  singing.  I  see  emerald  patches  of  rye.     The 
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unctuous  confident  strain  of  the  bird  seems  to  make  the  fields  grow  greener 
hour  by  hour. 

May  4.  The  perfection  of  early  May  weather.  How  green  the  grass, 
how  happy  the  birds,  how  placid  the  river,  how  busy  the  bees,  how  soft 
the  air ! — that  kind  of  weather  when  there  seems  to  be  dew  in  the  air  all 
day, — the  day  a  kind  of  prolonged  morning, — so  fresh,  so  wooing,  so 
caressing!  The  baby  leaves  on  the  appletrees  have  doubled  in  size  since 
last  night. 

March  12,  1891.  Had  positive  proof  this  morning  that  at  least  one 
song  sparrow  has  come  back  to  his  haunts  of  a  year  ago.  One  year  ago 
today  my  attention  was  attracted,  while  walking  over  to  the  postoffice,  by 
an  unfamiliar  bird-song.  It  caught  my  ear  while  I  was  a  long  way  off.  I 
followed  it  up  and  found  that  it  proceeded  from  a  song  sparrow.  Its  chief 
feature  was  one  long,  clear  high  note,  very  strong,  sweet,  and  plaintiff. 
It  sprang  out  of  the  trills  and  quavers  of  the  first  part  of  the  bird-song, 
like  a  long  arc  or  parabola  of  sound.  To  my  mental  vision  it  rose  far  up 
against  the  blue,  and  turned  sharply  downward  again  and  finished  in  more 
trills  and  quavers.  I  had  never  before  heard  anything  like  it.  It  was  the 
usual  long  silvery  note  in  the  sparrow's  song  greatly  increased;  indeed, 
the  whole  breath  and  force  of  the  bird  put  in  this  note,  so  that  you  caught 
little  else  than  this  silver  loop  of  sound.  The  bird  remained  in  one  local- 
ity— the  bushy  corner  of  a  field — the  whole  season.  He  indulged  in  the 
ordinary  sparrow  song,  also.  I  had  repeatedly  had  my  eye  upon  him  when 
he  changed  from  one  to  the  other. 

An  now  here  he  is  again,  just  a  year  after,  in  the  same  place,  singing 
the  same  remarkable  song,  capturing  my  ear  with  the  same  equisite  lasso 
of  sound.  What  would  I  not  give  to  know  just  where  he  passed  the  win- 
ter, and  what  adventures  by  flood  and  field  befell  him ! 

(I  will  add  that  the  bird  continued  in  song  the  whole  season,  appar- 
ently confining  his  wanderings  to  a  few  acres  of  ground.  But  the  follow- 
ing spring  he  did  not  return,  and  I  have  never  heard  him  since,  and  if 
any  of  his  progeny  inherited  this  peculiar  song  I  have  not  heard  them.) 


The  best  preparation  for  the  future  does  not  consist  in  thinking  about 
it,  nor  in  planning  for  it,  but  in  doing  the  work  today  with  the  largest 
intelligence  and  the  keenest  conscience. — Standard. 


Some  Interesting  Stories   of  Noblemen  Who 
Came  to  Live  in  the  United  States, 

(Introductory  Paragraphs  from  Forest  Leaves,  Spring,  1907.) 


\  MONG  the  great  men  associated    with    the    early    history 

f"""  of  Franklin  County,  LeRay  de  Chaumont  is  surely  the  most 

interesting  personage.  As  courtly  as  William  Constable 
and  nearly  as  learned  as  Richard  Harison,  he  had  qualities 
possessed  by  neither;  and  his  life  touched  the  great  events 
of  his  time,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
James  Donatien  LeRoy  de  Chaumont,  son  of  the  Count 
-  I  de  Chaumont,  was  born  at  Chaumont,  on  the  Loire,  near 
Blois,  France,  November  13,  1760.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  the  then  celebrated  college  of  Juillv,  and  at  seventeen  became  a 
courtier  of  Louis  XVI.  and  Marie  Antoinette.  He  was  at  once  a  court 
favorite.  Rich,  handsome,  of  distinguished  manner  and  noble  birth,  no 
young  Frenchman  had  fairer  prospects  of  social  and  political  eminence, 
when  something  occurred  which  changed  the  course  of  his  life  and 
eventually  led  him  to  the  wilderness  of  Northern  New  York. 
This  was  the  arrival  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 

At  the  outbreak  of  our  Revolution  the  Count  de  Chaumont,  already 
touched  by  the  doctrines  of  Rousseau,  became  an  earnest  advocate  of 
American  liberty,  and  in  December,  1776,  when  the  American  commis- 
sioners reached  Paris,  he  received  them  as  guests  in  his  palace  at  Passy. 
Here  Franklin  remained  a  member  of  the  Chaumont  household  during 
the  eight  years  of  his  sojourn  in  France. 

The  Count  was  then  an  officer  of  the  French  government  (Grand- 
matre  des  Eaux  et  Forets  des  France,  Intendant  Honoraire  de  Invalides) 
and  was  about  to  join  the  French  Ministry  along  with  the  Due  de  Choisel. 
Franklin's  coming  altered  the  Count's  plans  also. 

Louis  XVI.  would  not  receive  the  commissioners ;  nor  could  an 
official  of  the  court  as  intermediary  without  danger  of  precipitating  a 
war  with  England.  Count  de  Chaumont,  therefore,  resigned  his  public 
offices  and,  as  a  private  citizen,  took  up    those    negotiations    between 
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Franklin  and  the  King  which  finally  resulted  in  the  French  recognition 
of  American  Independence. 

In  a  letter  to  Washington,  1789,  Franklin  says  that  Chaumont  was 
"the  first  in  France  who  gave  us  credit,  and  before  the  court  showed  us 
any  countenance  trusted  us  with  2,000  barrels  of  gunpowder,  and  from 
time  to  time  afterwards  exerted  himself  to  furnish  the  Congress  with 
supplies  of  various  kinds." 

In  1 81 5,  Count  LeRay  de  Chaumont,  when  visiting  his  estate  in 
Tourraine,  France,  heard  of  Joseph  Bonaparte's  arrival  at  Blois,  in  his 
flight  before  the  allied  forces.  Thither  he  hastened  to  lend  the  fugitive 
king  his  respects  and  sympathy,  and  was  invited  by  the  prince  to  dine 
with  him.  Upon  this  occasion,  Bonaparte  suddenly  remarked  to  the 
Count :  "Well,  I  remember  you  spoke  to  me  formerly  of  your  great  posses- 
sions in  the  United  States.  If  you  have  them  still,  I  should  like  very 
much  to  take  some  of  your  land  in  exchange  for  a  part  of  that  silver  I 
have  there  in  those  wagons,  which  may  be  pillaged  at  any  moment.  Take 
four  or  five  hundred  thousand  francs,  and  give  me  the  equivalent  in  land." 
Ue  Ray  replied :  "It  is  impossible  to  make  a  bargain  where  one  party  alone 
knows  what  he  is  about."  "Oh,"  said  the  prince,  "I  know  you  well,  and  I 
rely  more  on  your  word  than  my  own  judgment."  Finally  it  was  arranged 
that  he  Ray  should  receive  500,000  francs  for  156,260  acres  (less  32,260 
acres  owned  by  settlers)  and  payment  was  secured  by  a  certain  amount 
of  silver,  diamonds  and  real  estate,  valued  at  $120,000. 

Joseph  Bonaparte  was  born  in  Corsica  in  1768.  He  shared  the  for- 
tunes of  his  eminent  brother,  and  was  of  great  service  to  him  in  a  diplo- 
matic capacity,  as  he  was  distinguished  for  his  genius  in  statecraft.  His 
fine  figure,  handsome  face,  elegant  manners,  courtly  and  commanding 
presence,  combined  to  render  him  an  object  of  admiration  to  all.  He 
was  the  elder  and  favorite  brother  of  the  great  Napoleon  :  indeed,  the 
only  one  whom  he  really  loved.  The  record  he  made  as  a  man  and  a  mon- 
arch, was  truly  unblemished.  His  brief  reign  on  the  throne  of  Xaples, 
was  a  succession  of  benefits  to  a  people  who  had  been  long  degraded  by 
oppressive  despotism.  From  t8o8  to  T8T3  he  wore  the  crown  of  Spain, 
and  but  for  the  intervention  of  the  British,  and  the  desolations  of  war. 
would  have  opened  a  happy  path  for  that  unfortunate  kingdom.  (Cot- 
tage Cyclo.)  He  rejoined  Napoleon  in  Paris  during  the  Hundred 
Days,   and   after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,   in   their  last   interview,   gener- 
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ously  offered  to  surrender  to  the  fallen  Emperor  his  own  means  of 
escape,  by  taking  advantage  of  their  great  resemblance  to  each  other,  in 
form  and  features,  and  remaining  in  his  place.  Napoleon,  in  deep  emo- 
tion, rejected  this  noble  offer,  replying:  "I  will  not  allow  you  to 
expose  yourself  to  clangers  which  belong  to  my  destiny  alone."  But  he 
agreed  to  meet  him  in  the  United  States,  as  he  had  serious  thoughts  of 
locating  on  those  wild  lands  and  uniting  with  Joseph  in  founding  vast 
manufacturing:  establishments   in  the   Black  River  vallev.   which   should 


A  View  of  Lake  Bonaparte. 

surpass  any  interests  of  this  kind  in  the  world.  How  different  might 
have  been  his  fate,  had  he  carried  this  commendable  plan  into  execution. 
This  arrangement  having  been  made,  Joseph  sailed  for  America,  in 
1815,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Compte  de  Survilliers.  He  pur- 
chased a  mansion  in  Philadelphia,  and  about  a  dozen  contiguous  farms 
on  Delaware  River,  near  Bordentown,  N.  J.  (Point  Breeze)  for  the  site 
and  grounds  of  a  country-seat.  This  land,  with  very  elaborate  embel- 
lishments, became  a  magnificent  park.  Here  he  erected  a  spacious 
edifice  that  was  a  perfect  copy  of  an  Italian  palace.  This  was  enriched 
by  his  vast  collection  of  busts,  statues,  paintings,  precious  stones,  etc., 
which  he  had  gathered  in   Spain,    Italy  and    France.     On    this    superb 
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estate  he  expended  a  million  of  dollars.  This  stately  structure  was  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  1820,  but  the  valuable  contents  were  saved.  It  was 
subsequently  replaced  by  a  building  much  less  ostentatious. 

During  his  sojourn  in  this  county  Joseph  endeared  himself  to  Ameri- 
cans by  his  benevolence,  affability  and  accomplishments,  and  was  elected 
to  many  philanthropic  and  learned  institutions.  (Amer.  Cyclo.) 

While  residing  on  the  Delaware,  he  received  a  proposition  which 
surprised  as  much  as  it  must  have  affected  him.  He  was  visited  by  a 
Mexican  delegation,  sent  by  that  government  to  offer  him  the  crown  of 
Mexico.  He  entertained  them  royally  for  several  days,  and  then  gave 
them  his  answer  in  the  following  words :  "I  have  already  worn  two 
crowns :  T  would  not  take  a  step  to  wear  a  third.  Nothing  can  gratify 
me  more  than  to  see  men  who  would  not  recognize  my  authority  when 
I  was  at  Madrid,  now  come  to  seek  me  in  exile ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the 
throne  you  wish  to  raise  again  can  make  you  happy.  Every  day  I  pass 
in  this  hospitable  land,  proves  more  clearly  to  me  the  excellence  of  re- 
publican institutions  in  America.  Keep  them,  as  a  precious  gift  from 
Heaven ;  settle  your  internal  commotions ;  follow  the  example  of  the 
United  States ;  and  seek  among  your  fellow  citizens  a  man  more  capable 
than  I  am  of  acting  the  great  part  of  Washington.''     (Xapolcon  Dynasty  ) . 

He  made  the  village  of  Natural  Bridge  his  residence  for  two  sum- 
mers, and  the  large  house  he  built  and  occupied — containing  bullet- 
proof sleeping  rooms — is  still  standing. 

As  hunting  was  the  favorite  pastime  of  the  prince,  one  of  the  several 
towns  adjacent  embraced  by  his  purchase,  was  named  by  his  request, 
Diana,  after  the  goddess  of  the  chase. 

About  3  3-4  m.  this  side  of  Harrisville,  and  17  m.  beyond  Carthage, 
the  route  passes  near  and  in  sight  of  Lake  Bonaparte,  (a  wagon  road  ex- 
tending to  its  margin  3-8  m. )  which  is  surpassed  in  beauty  by  few  of 
the  Wilderness  waters.  It  is  5  m.  in  length,  and  averages  2  m.  in  width, 
encircles  several  wild,  rocky  islands,  and  is  environed  by  bold  precipit- 
ous shores.  Only  .three  small  clearings  have  been  made  on  its  borders, 
and  with  these  exceptions  it  is  surrounded  by  a  magnificent  and  entirely 
primitive  forest,  in  which  the  evergreen  largely  predominates.  The 
water  of  this  renowned  lake  is  deep,  clear  and  pure,  and  contains  black 
"bass,  perch,  white  fish,  ciscoes,  bullheads  and  the  large  salmon  trout. 
Brook,  or  speckled  trout,  are  taken  in  the  several  inlets.     The  Islands 
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(Round,  Rock  and  Birch)  and  the  shores  afford  many  good  camping 
sites,  near  which  are  fine  springs  and  bathing  places  of  unsurpassed 
excellence.  Other  lakes  and  ponds  in  the  immediate  vicinity  (1-2  to  2 
m.  from  it)  form  a  beaded  circle  around  this  liquid  beryl  sparkling  in 
their  midst.  These  include  Indian  L.  (S.  W.)  ;  Mud  L.  (1-8  m.  X.  W.)  : 
Loon  and  Duck  Ps.  (N.)  ;  Green  L.  (1-4  m.  N. — wild,  secluded  and 
romantic,  and  the  home  of  numerous  mountain  trout)  ;  Bullhead  P. 
(  1-4  m.  S.  E.)  :  Dobesson's  P.   (1  m.)  ;  and  Xutmeg  P.   (2  m.). 

Deer  yet  have  their  abiding  places  near  all  these  pleasant  sheets  and 
the  number  killed  during  the  hunting  season  is  considerable. 

It  need  not  be  said  that  Lake  Bonaparte  was  named  in  honor  of  its 
kingly  possessor,  who  in  18 18  erected  a  rustic  lodge  upon  the  most 
beautiful  and  commanding  site  its  banks  afforded,  for  the  use  of  himself 
and  companions  while  out  on  sporting  excursions.  Upon  this  lake  and 
Black  River  he  placed  a  six-oared  gondola  decorated  with  gorgeous 
trappings,  which  plowed  those  waters  majestically:  and  attended  by  a 
gay  suite  of  favorites.  |  attired  in  the  richest  apparel :  green  velvet  with 
golden  trimmings  predominating)  many  of  whom  had  shared  his  sunny 
fortunes  in  royal  courts,  his  boating  excursions  and  other  rural  pastimes 
were  replete  with  regal  magnificence. 

He  sometimes  traveled  from  his  mansion  in  New  Jersey  to  his  forest- 
home  in  a  gilded  coach  drawn  by  six  horses :  and  upon  one  occasion 
when  returning  from  his  wilderness-estate,  the  cortege  halted  at  a 
chosen  spot,  between  Xatural  Bridge  and  Evans'  Mills,  partook  of  a 
sumptuous  feast,  embracing  every  delicacy  that  the  country  afforded, 
prepared  with  great  care,  and  served  on  golden  dishes,  with  royal  cere- 
monies. 

Liberal  in  the  use  of  money,  singularly  suave  and  winning  in  his  man- 
ners, and  sociable  with  all  who  were  brought  in  business  relations  with 
him.  he  was  of  course  very  popular  among  our  citizens :  and  his  annual 
return  was  awaited  with  interest,  and  remembered  with  satisfaction. 

"The  hunter  loved  his  pleasant  smile, 

The  backwoodsman  his  quiet  speech ; 
And  the  fisher's  cares  would  he  beguile 

With  ever  kindly  deeds  for  each." 
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After  twenty  years  of  ownership,  however,  (in  1835)  ne  sold  his 
forest  possessions  to  John  La  Forge,  a  wealthy  merchant  of  New  York, 
for  $80,000,  and  was  seen  there  no  more.  The  villa  which  he  had  con- 
tracted in  1 81 7  on  the  outlet,  1  1-2  m.  below  the  lake,  (where  the  almost 
deserted  little  mining  village  of  Alpine  now  stands)  for  the  purpose  of 
making  this  a  summer  residence,  soon  went  to  decay;  and  the  hunting 
lodge  on  the  shore  was  subsequently  burned.  Bonaparte  finally  left 
America  in  1839;  his  departure  regretted  by  all  who  knew  him;  and 
died  in  Florence,  Italy,  July  28th,  1844.  This  eccentric  episode  in  the 
life  of  that  remarkable  man  has  been  celebrated  in  song  by  the  Lewis 
County  poet,  Hon.  Caleb  Lyon. 

NswEij/s  Coon- Skin  Cap. 

Mr.  Wm.  Nunn,  of  Harrisville,  N.  Y.,  contributes  the  following 
anecdote  of  Joseph  Bonaparte : — 

"About  the  year  1837,  I  heard  Horace  Newell,  a  noted  hunter  resid- 
ing in  the  town  of  Diana,  relate  his  hunting  experience  with  the  ex-king. 
The  latter  was  then  occupying  his  abode  at  what  is  now  called  the 
'Bonaparte  Clearing',  near  Alpine.  He  sent  for  Newell  to  come  and  hunt 
for  him  on  a  certain  day.  While  Newell  was  making  preparations  to 
start,  his  wife,  being  more  refined,  urged  him  to  dress  up,  in  order  to 
appear  respectably  before  a  king ;  and  to  take  off  his  cap  when  he  en- 
tered his  presence.  Newell  told  her  in  reply,  that  he  was  a  Masachusetts 
Yankee  and  that  his  people  never  took  off  their  hats  even  to  a  king. 
In  due  time,  with  gun  and  dog,  he  reached  the  appointed  place,  and 
was  met  at  the  door  by  a  servant  who  politely  requested  him  to  name 
the  nature  of  his  business.  The  hunter  did  so.  Then  the  servant  re- 
tired and  Bonaparte  immediately  appeared.  The  grand  military  cap  he 
wore  came  off  with  a  bow  and  he  warmly  shook  the  hand  of  the  forester. 
'Tell  ye  what,  boys,'  said  Newell,  'didn't  my  coon-skin  cap  come  off 
mighty  quick  then?  Good  manners,  boys,  even  from  a  New  Knglan' 
Yankee,  called  for  it.  The  thought  of  sich  a  man  takin'  off  his  cap  to  a 
coon-skin  larnt  me  a  lesson  that  I  will  never  forgit.  Bonaparte  had  five 
or  six  slick  lookin'  chaps  with  'im,  all  trimmed  up  with  gold  and  silver; 
but  they  had  the  raal  grit  in  'em.  We  hunted  and  fished  for  four  days,  and 
had  the  most  amazin'  time  I  ever  hearn  tell  on.  Every  one  killed  a 
deer  and  ketched  lots  o'  trout ;  and  we  come  purty  nigh  havin'  a  scrim- 
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mage  with  an  all-fired  big-  painter,  that  riled  us  up  consider'ble  with 
his  tarnal  hootin'  and  yellin' ;  and  the  pesky  varmint  was  sorter  sassy- 
like  with  his  lettle  pranks  when  we  happened  to  run  agin  'im  and 
skeered  'im  out.  For  my  sarvices  each  man  gin  me  a  present,  but  the 
king  the  biggest  one ;  and  I'm  blamed  if  I  didn't  go  hum  with  $40  in  gold 
in  my  pocket/    This  occurred  about  1818." 


Let  thy  discontents  be  thy  secrets. — Benjamin  Franklin. 

No  life  is  a  failure  which  is  lived  for  God,  and  all  lives  are  failures 
which  are  lived  for  any  other  end — F.  W.  Faber. 

There  are  two  freedoms, — the  false,  where  a  man  is  free  to  do  what 
he  likes ;  the  true,  where  a  man  is  free  to  do  what  he  ought. — Kingsley. 


There  is  no  day  too  poor  to  bring  us  an  opportunity,  and  we  are  never 
so  rich  that  we  can  afford  to  spurn  what  the  day  brings. 

— Samuel  J.  Burrows. 

Your  life  is  longer  than  the  few  years  of  your  earthly  pilgrimage. 
The  life  that  now  is  is  the  vestibule  to  the  life  that  is  to  come. 

— Selected. 

To  believe  in  life  is  to  believe  that  it  is  a  struggle  in  which  victory 
will  belong  to  justice.  Tt  is  for  us,  then,  to  arm  ourselves,  to  fight,  and  to 
suffer  if  need  be,  but  never  lose  courage. — Charles  Wagner. 

There  is  a  kind  of  elevation  which  does  not  depend  on  fortune.  It  is 
a  certain  air  which  distinguishes  us,  and  seems  to  destine  us  for  great 
things ;  it  is  a  price  which  we  imperceptibly  set  on  ourselves.  By  this 
quality  we  usurp  the  deference  of  other  men ;  and  puts  us,  in  general, 
more  above  them  than  birth,  dignity  or  even  merit  itself. 


Thumbs. 

By  William  Leslie;  French. 

Signs  that  Point  with  Unfailing  Accuracy  Toward  Certain 

Human    Characteristics,    Some    of    Which  are 

Admirable,  and  Some  of  Which  are  Not. 


ID  you  ever  consider  that  in  the  possession  of  a  thumb  lies 
one  of  the  few  structural  differences  that  exist  between  a 
human  being  and  a  chimpanzee  ? 

Yet  the  thumb  individualizes  the  man,  for  in  the  hand 
of  the  chimpanzee,  which  is  the  nearest  approach  to  the 
human,  this  little  member  does  not  reach  the  base  of  the 
first  finger.  It  is  regarded  by  many  materialists  as  nothing 
more  than  a  nail. 

The  thumb  of  man,  however,  is  always  able  to  work 
independently  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  other  fingers,  and  symbolizes 
a  higher  sense  than  is  given  to  animals.  Also  it  is  well  known  that  chil- 
dren born  idiotic  come  into  the  world  without  thumbs  or  with  thumbs 
which  are  very  small,  weak,  and  powerless. 

Hence  it  is  a  logical  deduction  that  where  the  intellect  is  wanting  the 
symbol  is  defective. 

Furthermore,  it  is  true  that  the  higher  and  better  proportioned  the 
thumb  is,  the  more  the  intellectual  faculties  rule. 

"In  default  of  other  proof,"  says  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  "the  thumb  would 
convince  me  of  the  existence  of  God." 

Infants  until  the  time  that  their  intellect  begins  to  develop,  always 
keep  their  hands  closed,  folding  the  fingers  over  the  thumb,  but  as  the 
mind  increases  in  activity,  the  thumb  in  turn,  closes  over  the  fingers,  and 
the  dying,  when  the  time  of  dissolution  is  at  hand,  turn  their  thumbs 
beneath  the  fingers,  as  if  in  so  doing  they  acknowledged  that  the  immortal 
part  had  to  render  itself  subject  to  mortality  to  escape  the  domination  of 
the  flesh. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  among  the  traditions  of  the  Christian 
Church  the  thumb  represents  God.  supreme  will,  intellect,  affection;  the 
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first  finger  Christ — because  He  is  the  indicator  of  God's  will,  the  only- 
finger  on  the  hand  which  has  the  power  to  point  standing  up  independently 
of  the  others ;  while  the  second  finger  represents  the  Holy  Ghost,  being 
dependent  on  the  first. 

The  bishop  gives  his  blessing  with  the  thumb,  first,  and  second 
fingers,  representing  the  Trinity,  while  the  priest  uses  the  whole  hand. 

According  to  the  ritual  of  the  English  Church,  the  sign  of  the  cross 
in  baptism  must  be  made  with  the  thumb. 

Now  the  thumb  represents  the  amount  of  reason,  will-power,  and 
love  (or  passion)  each  person  possesses,  in  proportion  to  the  relative 
size  of  each  part. 


Illustration  No.  1.— Excellent  Examples  of  a  Man  and  a  Woman  Who  Use  Foresight  and  Caution 

in  Business  Matters,  but  are  Easily  Influenced  by  Their  Feelings 

in  Dealing  with  Their  Family  and  Friends. 

It  must  also  be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  its  length.  When 
the  thumb  is  placed  close  to  the  hand  and  extends  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  below  the  second  joint  of  the  first  finger,  it  is  normal ;  when  it  reaches 
the  second  joint,  it  is  long,  and  when  it  extends  half  an  inch  below  this 
joint,  it  is  short. 

\\  henever  an  individual  has  a  normal  thumb,  it  is  a  sure  indication 
that  his  reason  and  judgment  are  equally  well  balanced  with  sentiment 
and  affection. 

Illustration  No.  t  gives  excellent  examples  of  a  man  and  a  woman 
who  use  foresight  and  caution  in  business  matters,  but  are  easily  influ- 
enced by  their  feelings  in  dealing  with  their  family  and  friends. 
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Sympathy  and  kindness  of  heart  modify  any  coldness,  hardness,  or 
indifference.  These  persons  rarely  go  to  extremes  in  anything,  and  are 
very  reserved.     They  are  essentially  normal  in  every  respect. 

However,  should  the  thumb  be  long,  as  in  Illustration  Xo.  2,  great 
mental  and  executive  ability  are  shown,  and  this  person  easily  takes  the 
initiative. 

Self-mastery  is  the  key-note.  Controlling  himself,  he  also  possesses 
the  ability  to  control  others.     All  of  our  leading  men  and  women  who 


r 
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Illustration  No.  2.— The  Long  Thumb  on  the  Left  Indicates  Executive  Ability,  Self-control 

and  the  Power  to  Take  the  Initiative.     The  Short  Thumb  on  the 

Right  Shows  Generosity,  Impulsiveness,  and  Loquacity. 

hold  positions  requiring  the  power  of  directing  others,  have  long,  strong- 
ly built  thumbs. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  very  long,  sentiment  and  emotion  are  dominated 
by  reason. 

Deliberate  and  positive,  they  manage  their  lives  so  that  they  run  like 
a  finely  designed  motor. 

Devoid  of  sympathy,  they  never  hesitate  to  act  if  it  is  to  the  benefit  of 
self.    The  intellect  rules,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  other  feeling. 

But  a  short  thumb  (see  Illustration  No.  3)  indicates  that  the  owner 
is  actuated  by  generous  impulses  and  is  likely  to  act  upon  the  spur  of 
the  moment.  He  is  not  likely  to  be  guided  by  logic,  or  cold  facts,  but 
responds  to  the  first  appeal  that  is  made  to  him. 
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Unfortunately,  his  tongue  is  joose-jointed,  and  the  gift  of  expres- 
sion in  regard  to  other  people's  affairs  is  two  hundred  and  twenty  word- 
power  per  minute. 

Were  his  thumb  very  short,  his  moods  would  be  exceedingly  variable. 

Promises  would  be  made  but  never  kept,  although  his  intentions  may 
be  of  the  best.  Naturally  there  is  no  power  of  endurance,  and  little  or  no 
stamina.  In  affection  he  would  be  fickle  and  romantic,  and  also  find  it 
hard  to  face  the  world's  rebuffs. 


Illustration  No.  3.— The  Hand  of  a  Spendthrift.     A  Thumb  that  makes  a  Right  Angle  with 

the  Forefinger  Indicates  that  it's  Possessor  is  Likely  to  be  Kept  Poor  by 

His  Generosity  and  His  Extravagance. 

Generally  speaking,  the  man  with  a  short,  thick-set,  clumsy  thumb,  is 
inclined  to  be  brutal  in  his  tendencies,  while  if  the  tip  is  club-shaped,  a 
furious  temper,  and  murderous  instincts  prevail.  According  to  the  Bertil- 
lion  system  of  measurements,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  all  murderers, 
no  matter  of  what  class,  have  this  peculiar  formation.  In  contrast,  when  a 
man  or  a  woman  has  a  long,  well-shaped  thumb,  a  fine  intellect  and  refine- 
ment are  natural  endowments. 

In  Illustration  No.  4  it  will  be  noted  that  the  thumb  makes  a  right 
angle  with  the  hand.  Here  is  a  man  whose  generosity,  open,  frank,  and 
extravagant  nature  cause  him  to  be  constantly  in  hot  water  over  money 
matters. 
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He  will  spend  with  all  the  instinctive  freedom  of  one  who  is  born  with 
an  Amalgamated  Copper  mine  in  his  hand,  but  with  little  common  sense. 

''Easy  come,  easy  go,"  he  cannot  refuse  to  give,  any  more  than  he 
can  stop  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

In  Illustration  No.  5  is  the  hand  of  the  secretive,  cautious,  suspicious, 
and  close-fisted  person.  His  mouth  catches  no  flies,  for  it  is  always 
closed.  You  can  never  obtain  a  loan,  unless  on  gilt-edged  security,  and 
if  the  thumb  is  long,  he  will  outwit  the  average  individual. 

This  man  has  a  bank  account,  and  were  he  a  farmer,  on  account  of 
distrust,  his  money  would  never  be  deposited  in  a  bank.  He  is  the  acme 
of  selfishness.     People  whose   thumbs  are  flexible  (bending  backward  at 


Illustration  No.  4.— A  Man  with  a  Hand  Like  This  will  Never  Have  Any  Difficulty  in  Keeping 
His  Money.     He  will  be  Secretive,  Cautious,  Suspicious,  and  Close-fisted 

the  first  joint  when  pressed  at  the  end)  adapt  themselves  to  every  con- 
dition of  life. 

Extravagant  in  ideas,  as  well  as  cash,  they  rarely  use  caution  in  any- 
thing.    If  a  mistake  is  made,  a  shrug  of  the  shoulders  dismisses  it. 

They  become  discouraged  and  desire  change,  lacking  in  perseverance. 

When  a  fellow  of  this  class — "hail  fellow,  well-mated  with  money", 
is  met,  look  for  a  loose  thumb  and  elastic  morals. 

Social  qualities  will  distinguish  him  from  the  crowd,  but  it  is  the 
sociability  that  dislikes  trouble  and  discomfort. 

Demonstrative  and  sentimental,  his  affections  will  carry  him  too  far 
in  the  maze  of  female  entanglements. 

The  firm  and  straight  thumb  denotes  a  strong  will  and  steady  deter- 
mination. The  man  or  woman  thus  endowed  possesses  a  strong  character 
and  is  practical  in  carrying  out  ideas  to  a  logical  end. 
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Persevering  and  honest  in  small  things,  as  well  as  great,  no  tempta- 
tion will  lead  the  owner  aside  from  the  right  path.  The  individual  for- 
gives but  never  forgets  an  injury.  Stanch  in  friendship  and  loyal  in  love 
no  sacrifice  is  too  great  for  this  person  to  make. 


\ 


. 


Illustration  No.  5.— The  Thumb  on  the  Left  Shows  Judgment,  Energy  and  Will-power.    The 

One  in  the  Middle  Indicates  Good  Reasoning  Fabulties,  but  Slight  Powers  of  Resistance. 

The  One  on  the  Right  Belongs  to  the  Type  of  Man  Who  is  Loquacious 

and  Lacks  Self-control. 

Does  the  thumb  of  your  friend  curve  slightly  backward,  but  withal 
is  firm?  Then  you  can  always  rely  upon  him  in  an  emergency.  He  will 
be  curious  and  adjust  himself  to  any  situation,  and  has  sufficient  tact  to 
save  an  awkward  situation. 

He  will  be  generous,  but  reliable ;  forgiving,  but  not  easily  imposed 
upon.  If  a  woman,  in  addition  to  these  qualities  she  will  be  enthusiastic 
and  inquisitive,  to  almost  the  point  of  impertinence,  but  in  a  good-natured 
kind  of  way,  which  makes  it  hard  to  £et  ansrv  at  her.     She  would  make  a 
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discerning,  though  particular  wife,  because  she  will  ever — though  she 
wishes  to  know  all  the  details — blind  her  eyes  to  an  indiscretion.  She 
will  make  diplomacy  a  stepping-stone  to  exercising  her  power  to  influence 
you,  but  do  it  gracefully  and  without  any  exhibition  of  annoyance. 

Now,  as  the  thumb,  taken  as  a  whole,  denotes  strength  or  weakness 
of  character,  in  like  manner,  the  three  portions  into  which  it  is  divided  are 
significant  of  certain  well-defined  traits. 

The  outer,  or  nailed  phalange,  represents  will-power,  invention,  and 
resolution.  The  second,  which  follows  after,  is  the  sign  of  reason,  logic, 
and  judgment,  and  the  third,  forming  the  base,  reveals  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  a  leaning  toward  affection  and  love. 

The  thumbs  of  the  three  individuals,  shown  in  Illustration  Xo.  6, 
show  that  they  are  widely  dissimilar  in  mental  equipment  and  character. 

The  thumb  on  the  left,  the  first  two  phalanges  of  which  are  equal  in 
length,  indicate  that  he  will  make  his  decisions  carefully  and  with  excel- 
lent judgment,  and  also  have  sufficient  will-power  to  carry  them  out. 
Resolute  and  energetic,  he  will  leap  over  or  brush  away  any  obstacles  that 
happen  to  be  in  his  way.  If  his  nailed  phalange  were  very  long,  his 
determination  would  amount  to  domination  and  tyranny. 

In  strong  contrast  is  the  middle  thumb,  which  shows  a  person  who 
has  not  very  much  power  of  resistance,  or  the  ability  to  take  the  initiative. 

Note  how  much  longer  the  second  phalange  is  in  comparison  with  the 
first.  This  is  the  sign  of  a  clear  intellect,  a  logical  turn  of  mind,  and  good 
reasoning  faculties.  He  can  always  give  an  excuse  for  his  mistakes,  but 
has  not  sufficient  force  to  correct  them. 

An  error  being  made  will  be  repeated,  for  his  will  is  weak. 

Were  the  second  phalange  short,  he  would  also  be  lacking  in  intel- 
lectual power. 

The  thumb  on  the  right,  betrays  a  man  who  essentially  has  "the  gift 
of  gab."  The  nailed  portion  is  very  short,  representing  the  inability  to 
hold  his  tongue. 

Never  trust  a  secret  to  such  a  person,  for  it  would  soon  become  public 
property.  As  the  distance  from  the  first  joint  to  the  second  is  very  long, 
it  gives  to  this  individual  a  logical  mind,  and  the  talent  for  looking  on 
both  sides  of  a  subject. 

But  unfortunately,  his  will  is  feeble,  and  even  though  alert  in  mind, 
his  lack  of  self-control  and  force  will  constantly  fight  against  his  desire 
and  power  to  make  a  success. 
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With  all  three  you  will  notice  that  the  root  of  their  thumbs  are  full, 
revealing  strong  affections  and  powerful  material  instincts. 

The  opposite  also  holds  good.  Likewise  there  is  a  marked  breadth 
of  the  nailed  portion  of  each,  showing  the  obstinacy  of  a  mule. 

Of  the  three,  the  man  on  the  left  will  attain  his  ends,  willy-nilly, 
through  sheer  force  and  energy,  for  he  has  that  additional  quality  of  stub- 
bornness to  help  him  out. 

This  type  of  thumb  is  found  among  soldiers,  fighters,  cowboys,  and 
those  who  take  great  physical  risks. 

But  you  will  rarely  discover  this  form  of  thumb  among  women,  un- 
less it  be  in  the  class  called  viragoes. 


Illustration  No.  6.— This  is  the  Hand  of  "Bob"  Fitzsimmons,  the  Pubilist,  Though  the  Author  of 

the  Article  did  not  Know  it  When  He  Described  the  Kind  of  Man  to  Whom  it  Belonged 

See  how  Nearly  You  Think  He  Came  to  Describing  "Fitz  *. 

As  the  thumb,  so  is  the  man.  As  the  types  vary,  so  the  character- 
istics are  pronounced  or  absent.  For  example,  the  man's  hand,  shown  in 
illustration  No.  7,  carries  out  in  general  structural  formation,  the  force- 
ful qualities  resident  in  the  thumb. 

The  member  reveals  that  fear,  in  any  form  or  shape,  is  absolutely 
forign  to  his  nature. 

The  long  second  phalange  shows  that  he  possesses  the  courage  of 
his  convictions,  which  are  well  thought  out.  The  outer  nailed  part,  being 
long  and  broad,  denotes  great  resolution  and  determination. 

He  is  stubborn,  and  will  face  any  difficulty,  either  physical  or  moral, 
coolly  and  quickly.  He  acts  with  tremendous  celerity  when  he  starts  to 
move. 
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The  broad,  heavy  thumb-end  indicates  nervous  force,  while  the 
length  of  the  second  phalange  reveals  such  mental  alertness  as  will  hold 
him  in  good  stead  in  case  of  any  emergency. 

Thus  he  would  be  swift  to  take  advantage  of  an  opponent,  especially 
where  danger  was  imminent,  and  he  will  give  as  hard  a  return  as  he  might 
receive.  Xo  discouragement  could  be  too  great  to  "down  him",  and 
never  would  he  show  the  "white  feather". 

As  his  thumb  stands  out  stiff  and  independent  from  the  hand,  so 
his  every  action  will  be  self-reliant  and  free  from  weakness  or  vacillation. 
Physical  energy  is  his  chief  endowment,  combined  with  ambition  to 
achieve  results  in  some  line  of  physical  endeavor. 

Were  his  thumb  abnormally  large  and  long  in  proportion  to  the  rest 
of  the  hand,  he  would  be  absolutely  without  self-control,  rushing  need- 
lessly into  danger  and  trouble.  Desire  would  never  be  held  in  leash,  and 
a  fearful  temper  would  make  him  an  object  of  horror. 

Fortunately  this  is  not  the  case.  Generosity  and  kindly  feeling  ani- 
mate him,  on  account  of  the  wide  angle  made  by  the  thumb  and  the  hand, 
and  in  consequence,  in  ordinary  business  transactions,  he  is  likely  to  be 
imposed  upon. 

This  type  of  thumb  reveals  the  man  of  action,  hence  laziness  is  a  trait 
which  never  appears.  His  imagination  would  never  lead  him  astray,  and 
pure  romance  is  wanting. 

His  loyalty  and  stanchness  in  friendship  can  always  be  relied  upon, 
and  he  gives  every  one  a  square  deal. 

This  individual  is  not  intuitive,  or  given  to  "moods  and  tenses."  Also 
in  every  effort,  his  force  and  resolution  will  be  paramount  to  any  other 
wish  or  thought,  and  success  in  one  direction  merely  means  that  he  will 
succeed  in  other  ways  as  well. 

The  reader  may  think  that  the  facts  concerning  the  thumb  are  more 
or  less  a  sign  of  fatalism,  that  the  individual  cannot  alter  his  predestined 
tendencies. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  for  though  the  leading  traits  of  a  man 
reside  in  the  thumb,  there  are  other  parts  of  the  hand  which  modify  their 
significance.  Thumbs  up,  or  thumbs  down,  look  at  them  from  one  point 
of  view  or  another — they  measure  the  capacity  for  achievement  and 
prove  trustworthy  guides  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  learn  what  manner 
of  person  it  is  with  whom  one  has  to  deal. 


Instructions  for  Reforesting. 

What  and  Where;  to  Plant. 
By   C.   R.   Pettis. 

HE  ;<)il  where  the  planting-  is  to  be  done  will,  in  a  mesaure, 

determine  what  kind  of  trees  should  be  used.  The  growth 
already  on  the  land  where  the  planting  is  to  be  done  indi- 
cates the  age  or  size  of  the  stock  to  be  used. 

Relation  of  Species  and  Soils. — Xo  complete  directions 

covering  such  a  large  subject  can  be  given   in  any  small 

pamphlet,  and  in  some  cases  examination  of  the  land  would 

be  desirable  before  giving  advice.     There  are.  however,  a 

few  points  that  can  be  discussed  generally  here. 

White  Pine. — This  species  is  usually  found  on  sandy  or  light  soils, 

but  it  will  do  well  on  any  land  that  is  well  drained.     It  will  thrive  in  good 

soil  as  well  as  any  other  tree  when  once  established.     The  better  the  soil, 

the  stronger  its  growth  will  be. 

Scotch  Pine. — On  the  poorest,  sterile  soils  the  Scotch  and  red  pine 
makes  a  faster  growth  than  white  pine,  but  the  timber  in  these  species 
is  not  as  valuable.  These  trees  are  particularly  adapted  to  such  sites 
because  they  have  a  long  root  which  goes  deep  in  the  ground.  The  white 
pine  is  preferable,  but  on  the  poorest  soils  the  Scotch  pine  will  make  a 
more  rapid  growth. 

Spruce. — Our  native  spruce  is  a  slow-growing  tree  and  difficult  to 
propagate.  It  develops  so  slowly  that  its  use  is  not  recommended.  The 
Norway  spruce,  which  is  used  extensively  abroad,  is  a  much  faster 
grower  and  is  equally  desirable  in  all  respects.  It  should  be  used  where- 
ever  spruce  is  to  be  planted.  The  spruces  all  require  soil  of  moderate 
quality,  and  should  not  be  planted  on  sand)'  lands.  They  will  withstand 
a  large  amount  of  shade,  and  their  use  is  preferable  for  underplanting  in 
an  existing  forest.  Tt  is  also  better  adapted  than  most  of  our  conifers 
for  planting  in  swamps  or  wet  locations. 

Hardwoods. — At  present  we  are  not  growing  hardwoods  in  our 
nurseries;  but  in  the  Spring  of  1909  we  will  sow  a  quantity  of  black 
locust  and  yellow  poplar  seed  for  distribution  in  1910. 

Whenever  it  is  desired  to  raise  oak  or  chestnut  the  acorn  or  nut 
should  be  planted  directly  in  the  field  where  the  future  tree  is  desired. 


White  Pine  Seedlings,  2  Years  Old.  Before  Transplanting  —  '_•  Natural  Size 
New  York  State  Nurseries. 


White  Pine,  4  Years  Old.  Once  Transplanted  —  \  Natural  Size.     New  York  State  Nurseries. 


Scotch  Pine,  4  Years  Old,   Once  Transplanted  — \  Natural  Size.     New  York  State  Nurseries. 
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Size  of  Coniferous  Plants  Used. — The  smaller  the  tree  that  can  be 
planted  and  succeed,  the  cheaper  the  work  can  be  done  and  the  greater 
profit  finally  secured.  There  is  less  shock  in  moving  small  plants  than 
large  ones,  which  makes  the  risk  and  expense  in  planting  smaller  trees 
less.  The  size  of  tree  required  in  order  to  succeed  will  be  determined  by 
the  amount  and  nature  of  the  vegetation  where  the  planting  is  to  be  done, 
i.  e.,  the  amount  of  competition  it  will  encounter  in  order  to  grow.  Seed- 
lings, two  years  old,  are  large  enough  for  planting  on  pasture  or  other 
lands  where  there  is  little  or  no  shade.  If,  however,  there  is  a  heavy 
growth  of  weeds,  or  other  plants  making  a  dense  shade,  transplants 
should  be  used.     Otherwise,  there  will  be  too  many  failures. 

Whex  to  Plaxt. 

Planting  is  best  done  in  the  spring,  as  early  as  possible,  so  that  the 
trees  may  secure  the  benefit  of  the  spring  rains  and  become  well  rooted 
before  the  season's  growth  takes  places.  We  will  ship  trees  in  the  spring 
as  early  as  possible,  and  they  ought  to  be  planted  at  once. 

How  to  Plaxt. 

When  the  trees  arrive  they  should  be  taken  to  the  planting  field 
immediately  and  unpacked.  The  roots  should  be  dipped  in  water  and  the 
plants  "heeled  in"  ;  i.  e.,  placed  upright  in  a  ditch,  and  the  dirt  packed 
tight  around  the  roots.  (See  illustration.)  They  can  be  kept  in  this  man- 
ner while  the  planting  is  in  progress. 

The  number  of  men  required  and  the  organization  of  the  force  will 
depend  entirely  upon  the  amount  of  planting  to  be  done.  In  these  direc- 
tions we  will  assume  that  only  a  small  number  of  trees  are  to  be  set  out — 
i.  e.,  not  over  10000  plants.  For  larger  operations  the  force  must  be 
increased. 

The  working  unit  is  two  men,  one  of  them  equipped  with  a 
grub  hoc,  and  the  other  with  a  pail  for  carrying  the  little  plants. 
Two  merj  working  thus  as  a  pair — one  making  the  hole  and  the  other 
planting  the  tree — will,  after  a  little  experience,  set  out  about  t,ooo  trans- 
plants or  t,200  seedlings  per  day.  If  only  a  few  thousand  trees  arc  to  be 
planted  two  men  can  do  the  work  within  the  required  time;  but  if  many 
thousand,  several  pairs  of  men  will  be  necessary. 
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The  planting  site  having  been  selected,  the  men  with  the  grub  hoes 
will  begin  making  the  holes  in  a  straight  line  across  the  field.  It  is  well 
to  set  up  a  stake,  or  two,  in  order  that  the  man  digging  holes  can  move 
forward  in  a  straight  line.  These  stakes  or  poles  can  be  moved  over  and 
used  again  when  making  the  next  row  of  holes.  The  planter  follows 
immediately  behind  the  grub-hoe  man  setting  a  tree  in  each  hole  before 
the  exposed  soil  becomes  dry.  The  planter's  pail  should  always  have 
enough  muddy  water  in  the  bottom  to  keep  the  tree  roots  wet. 

In  making  a  hole,  it  is  well  to  cut  off  and  remove  a  thin  slice  of  sod, 
as  this  gives  the  plant  a  better  opportunity  to  grow.  The  hoe  should  be 
large  enough  to  give  room  for  the  roots  without  crowding ;  but  on  a  light 
soil  the  least  dirt  that  i^  moved  in  order  to  set  the  plants  properly  the 
better  it  will  be.  The  plant  should  usually  be  placed  in  the  ground  at  the 
same  depth  that  it  was  before ;  but  on  light,  sandy  soil  it  may  be  set 
slightly  deeper.  The  earth  should  be  packed  about  the  roots  thoroughly, 
so  that  the  plant  will  be  able  to  get  all  the  moisture  possible  from  the  sur- 
rounding earth.  Care  should  be  taken  also  to  place  the  roots  in  their 
natural  position. 

Special  pains  should  be  taken  to  prevent  any  exposure  of  the  roots 
to  the  sun.  Once  the  roots  become  dry  the  plants  are  very  likely  to  die. 
The  trees  "heeled  in"  should  be  kept  moist  at  roots. 

The  men  continue  planting  back  and  forth  across  the  field  until  the 
work  is  completed.  The  trees  planted  in  these  rows  should  be  set  at 
regular  distances  apart  and  the  rows  also  at  even  distances  in  order  to 
properly  utilize  the  soil  and  light  and  to  secure  in  time  the  greatest  prod- 
uct. The  spacing  varies  under  different  conditions,  but  for  general 
forest  planting  six  feet  apart  both  ways  is  most  desirable.  When  the 
trees  are  planted  six  feet  apart  in  the  row,  and  the  rows  are  made  six  feet 
distant,  it  will  require  1,200  trees  to  plant  an  acre.  It  will  be  readily  seen 
that  the  interval  used  determines  the  number  of  trees  required  per  acre, 
the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  plant  them  and  the  cost  per  acre  of  the 
work. 

It  is  absolutely  necessarv  that  a  much  larger  number  of  trees  be 
planted  on  an  acre  than  would  be  found  in  a  mature  forest.  A  close, 
dense  stand  of  trees  is  necessary  while  they  are  young  in  order  to  produce 
a  proper  development  in  the  future  growth.  The  close  planting  produces 
a  crowded  and  shaded  condition  which  kills  off  the  side  branches  when 
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Making  the  Hole. 


Photo  C.   R.   Pet 


Photo  C    R.  Pettis. 


Planting  a  Seedling  Tree. 
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the  trees  are  small,  reduces  the  number  and  size  of  the  knots  and  finally 
makes  a  higher  grade  of  lumber.  The  dense  stand  also  causes  the  trees 
to  grow  much  taller,  and  hence  there  will  be  more  logs  in  a  tree.  The 
value  of  this  close  planting  is  easily  seen  when  we  compare  the  difference 
in  trees  which  have  naturally  grown  in  a  forest  with  those  in  the  open. 

There  are,  however,  other  considerations  than  growing  the  highest 
possible  grade  of  wood  material.  We  all  realize  that  some  soils  will  pro- 
duce much  larger  quantities  of  farm  crops  than  others.  The  land  that  is 
most  likely  to  be  used  for  tree  planting  will  be  the  poorer,  meager  soils  of 
a  small  productive  capacity.  Hence,  in  order  to  make  the  growing  of 
wood  crops  profitable,  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  quality  and 
productive  capacity  of  the  soil  where  the  planting  is  to  be  done.  If 
twelve  hundred  trees  per  acre  are  planted,  we  would  naturally  expect  to 
grow  a  tree  having  a  diameter  of  twelve  inches  in  less  time  than  we 
would  if  there  ere  seventeen  hundred  trees  per  acre.  Therefore,  in  order 
to  make  planting  profitable,  we  must  not  only  grow  good  timber  in  dense 
stand,  but  at  the  same  time  aim  at  a  profitable  harvest  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible period. 

Protection  of  Plantations. 

After  the  plantation  is  made  it  should  be  protected  from  fire.  Any 
light  fire,  even  if  it  burns  over  only  the  dry  grass  among  the  little  trees 
will  kill  or  injure  them,  because  their  bark  is  very  thin.  The  plantation 
should  be  protected  also  from  cattle,  sheep  or  other  animals.  Grazing 
should  not  be  permitted. 

Value  of  Planting. 

In  the  destruction  of  forests  by  axe  and  fire  which  has  been  taking 
place  in  this  country  ever  since  settlement  began,  vast  areas  not  adapted 
to  agricultural  purposes  have  been  cleared,  placed  in  farms,  tilled  for  a 
time,  the  soil  exhausted,  and  then  abandoned.  These  areas  are  of  varying 
size,  but  in  the  aggregate  are  extensive.  Tn  some  places  they  include  a 
few  acres  of  an  occupied  farm  :  at  others  they  embrace  entire  abandoned 
farms.  This  land  is  lying  idle,  is  not  producing  any  revenue  for  its 
owner:  in  fact,  is  held  at  a  loss  because  taxes  must  be  paid,  and  the 
interest  on  the  capital  invested  is  lost.     A  large  area  of  such  idle  land  in 
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any  state  is  just  as  serious  an  economic  proposition  as  idle  labor,  because 
both  are  non-productive. 

Such  land  should  be  planted  with  small  trees  in  order  to  grow  forest 
crops  and  reap  a  future  profit.  The  resulting  forests  will  also  make  the 
country  more  beautiful,  more  habitable,  more  healthful  and  more  enjoy- 
able. These  forests  will  protect  the  hillsides  from  erosion,  prevent  the 
floods  which  carry  down  debris  and  devastate  the  low  lands,  and  will 
make  the  water  in  the  streams  more  equable  in  its  flow.  These  streams 
rndered  cooler  by  the  shade  will  support  more  fish,  and  the  forest  cover 
will  also  afford  a  shelter  for  birds  and  game.  We  can  secure  all  these 
benefits,  and  at  the  same  time  realize  a  large  profit  from  these  idle  lands 
if  they  are  placed  under  wood  crops. 

Xatural-grown  forests  are  not  the  most  valuable,  because  nature 
does  not  utilize  the  light  and  moisture  to  the  best  advantage ;  but  by 
properly  spacing  the  trees,  as  done  in  an  artificial  forest,  more  and  better 
trees  can  be  grown  in  a  shorter  period. 

We  have  not  man}-  planted  forests  in  this  country  old  enough  to 
give  complete  information  of  what  can  be  expected  from  them.  There- 
fore, we  have  to  use  natural  growth  in  determining  the  yields  from 
prospective  wood  crops.  The  quantity  produced  will,  on  the  average, 
be  less  than  what  would  be  obtained  from  planted  forests ;  therefore, 
these  figures  are  conservative. 

We  have  not  yet  bad  time  to  secure  data  in  regard  to  the  growth  of 
white  pine  in  this  State,  but  careful  examinations  and  measurements  have 
been  made  in  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  which  are  just  as  reli- 
able as  a  basis  for  computing  future  growths  in  Xew  York  as  in  those 
states. 

The  readers  of  Forest  Leaves  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the  appeal 
made  in  the  last  number  of  the  [Magazine  had  a  very  friendly  response. 
A  number  of  good  friends  are  already  interested  in  the  building  of 
another  cottage.  When  the  Summer  number  of  our  little  quarterly 
appears  we  hope  to  be  able  to  tell  that  another  cottage  open-  its  hospitable 
doors  to  those  who  come  to  our  woods  to  regain  their  health. 


A  Day  in  the  Adirondack^. 

By  Hattie  R.  Peachy. 

My  first  impressions  of  the  Adirondack  mountains  move  me  to  voice 
the  sentiments  of  Rose  Porter,  who,  writing  of  them,  said:  "Have  the 
mountains  pine  tree  voices,  I  wonder?  They  are  so  near  up  to  the 
beyond."     I  wonder  if  any  one  ever  felt  it  so  beautiful  before? 

I  saw  the  day  end  as  ]  stood  all  alone,  and  looked  afar  off,  down 
through  the  silver  thread  that  marked  the  winding  of  the  lakes.  Softly 
over  all  crept  the  shadows  of  the  coming  evening.  First  the  twilight 
made  dim  the  far  away  hills  beyond  the  lakes ;  then  nearer  and  nearer  to 
me  the  shadows  came,  and  soon  darkness  was  over  the  low  lands.  But 
up  above,  on  the  high  mountain  tops,  the  golden  rays  of  the  sunlight 
lingered,  soft  rosy  lights,  melting  into  violet  and  shadowy  tints.  It  stole 
into  my  heart, — the  coming  of  the  night, — among  the  mountains.  It 
seemed  that  a  whisper  of  the  passing  day  had  been  softly  murmured  to 
me. 

Another  privilege  was  a  thunderstorm  down  over  the  lakes.  I 
watched  the  lightning  flashes  below,  not  around  or  about  as  when  we 
are  in  the  storm ;  and  the  thunder  so  faint  and  soft  as  it  echoed  from  hill 
to  hill,  and  in  time  lost  its  sound  behind  some  large  mountain.  I  paused 
to  wonder  awhile,  as  to  where  the  echoes  go;  do  they  die,  or  are  they 
sounding  on  and  on  forever  more  ?  Will  tonight's  thunder  be  tomorrow- 
sounding  among  other  hills  and  mountains? 

In  my  rambles  I  saw  the  sunlight  dancing  on  the  treetops  above  me. 
I  could  hear  the  far  off  song  of  the  laughing  waters,  as  it  ran  leaping" 
and  bounding  from  rock  to  rock.  T  traveled  the  roadway  which  was 
traveled  and  worn  by  other  feet  than  mine.  Flowers  were  blooming  on 
the  banks. 

What  rest,  where  one  has  so  much  of  nature  to  dream  about ;  so 
many  beautiful  things  to  enjoy  and  see.  Such  wonderful  undreamed  of 
beauty  as  I  found  on  my  walks.  I  would  sometimes  come  upon  a  clear 
spot  amid  the  dense  woods,  and  catching  a  tar  away  view  of  the  mountain- 
would  suddenly  become  silent.  They  seemed  cold,  was  awed  by  their 
seeming  strength.  Some  would  say.  "Oh,  how  grand,  splendid,  glor- 
ious"; I  knew  it  was  grand  and  yet  it  chilled  me. 
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After  climbing  over  rocks  and  stony  paths  I  was  glad  when  I  came 
to  a  path  strewn  with  pine  needles,  making  a  carpet-place,  soft  and  vel- 
vety for  my  way-worn  feet.  As  I  rested,  the  stillness  of  the  great  senti- 
nel trees,  the  mountain  pines,  so  spire  like  always  pointing  up,  was  balm 
to  a  weary  traveler.  They  breathed  poems  which  could  not  be  caged. 
They  are  solemn  trees,  these  fearless  dwellers  on  the  high  mountain 
peaks,  just  bending  their  plume-crowned  heads  as  the  wind  roars  through 
their  branches. 

I  saw  the  sun  rise,  beautiful ;  the  valley  hid  by  the  mist  clouds  that 
come  with  the  night  and  vanish  as  the  day  breaks.  With  the  first  sun- 
beam dew  drops  glistened  and  sparkled  everywhere,  while  above  trie 
deep,  cold,  clear,  blue  seeming  so  far  away,  waiting  to  be  made  warm 
and  near  by  the  sun's  rays ;  while  the  banks  of  clouds  resting,  fold  upon 
fold,  one  by  one  caught  the  rosy  and  golden  hues,  flashing  them  up  and 
on  till  not  the  near  clouds  alone,  but  those  farthest  away  were  glowing  in 
morning  gladness,  then  heralded  by  morning  clouds  came  the  sun. 


Learning  is  acquaintance  with  what  others  have  felt,  thought,  and 
done  ;  knowledge  is  the  result  of  what  we  ourselves  have  felt,  thought  and 
done.  Hence  a  mar  knows  best  what  he  has  taught  himself :  what  per- 
sonal contact  with  God,  with  man  and  with  Xature  has  made  his  own. 
The  important  thing,  then,  is  not  so  much  to  know  the  thoughts  and  loves 
of  others,  as  to  be  able  ourselves  to  think  truly  and  to  love  nobly.  The 
aim  should  be  to  rouse,  strengthen  and  illumine  the  mind  rather  than  to 
store  it  with  learning;  and  the  great  educational  problem  has  been,  and 
.s,  how  to  give  to  the  soul  purity  of  intention,  to  the  conscience  stead- 
fastness and  to  the  mind  force,  pliability  and  openness  to  light ;  or,  in 
other  words,  how  to  bring  philosophy  and  religion  to  the  aid  of  the  will, 
so  that  the  better  self  shall  prevail  and  each  generation  introduce  its  suc- 
cessor to  a  higher  plane  of  life.  — Spalding. 


What  nursery  of  love  is  so  great  as  the  home?  It  is  our  chief  duty 
if  we  have  homes  to  make  them  so  much  ''ke  heaven  that  heaven  will 
seem  like  home. — IV.  C.  Bitting. 


The  Building  Inspector. 

By  T.  A.  Daly. 

\\  hen  ground  is  broken  on  the  site 
For  your  new  church,  some  busy  wight 
Is  certain  to  assume  the  right 

To  post-  as  chief  inspector. 
He  deems  it  quite  the  thing  that  he 
Should  represent  the  laity, 
And  watch  the  builder's  work  and  see 

He  doesn't  cheat  the  rector. 

Of  course  the  whole  thing's  badly  planned, 
He  tells  you,  and  you  understand 
How  good  it  is  that  he's  at  hand 
To  check  some  greater  blunder. 
The  mortar's  had.     He  break  a  crumb 
Between  his  linger  and  his  thumb. 
And  shakes  his  head  and  murmurs.  "Bum! 
Who  sold 'em  that.  1  wonder?" 

Thus  after  church  each  Sunday  morn. 
With  mingled  pity,  grief  and  scorn. 
He  goes  about  on  his  forlorn 

Grim  duty  of  inspection. 
But,  no,  not  every  Sunday  though — 
That  statement's  not  exactly  so — 
Some  Sundays  you  take  up,  you  know. 

The  building  fund  collection. 

If  you  are  sighing  for  a  lofty  work. 

If  great  ambitions  dominate  your  mind. 
Just  watch  yourself  and  see  you  do  not  shirk 

The  common  little  ways  of  being  kind. 

/:7/a  W.  Wilcox. 


The  Anglo-Celtic. 

(Courtesy  of  The  Independent.) 

Why  do  we  speak  of  the  Anglo- Saxon  world,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
speech  or  peoples?  It  is  only  England  that  is  predominantly  Anglo- 
Saxon,  and  even  that  is  hardly  true.  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland  are  pre- 
dominantly, almost  entirely.  Celtic,  and  when  we  speak  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain  and  of  the  larger  English-speaking  world,  we  ought  to 
think  and  speak  of  them  not  as  Anglo-Saxons,  but  as  Anglo-Celts.  The 
basis  of  our  American  population  is  Anglo-Celtic.  From  the  beginning 
the  Scotch  and  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh  have  settled  here,  as  well  as  the 
English.  Their  descendants  have  a  pride  in  their  ancestry.  They  do 
not  like  to  be  called  Anglo-Saxons,  when  thev  are  not.  They  may  consent 
to  the  word  British  for  their  cousins  who  still  live  in  Great  Britain,  but  they 
are  not  English,  except  as  their  common  tongue  has  taken  the  name  from 
England,  where  it  originated.  But  their  blood  did  not  originate,  like 
their  tongue,  in  England.  It  came  from  Celts.  Since  the  most  unfortun- 
ate ill-will  between  England  and  Ireland,  the  Irish-born,  the  world  over, 
are  constantly  objecting  to  being  classed  as  Anglo-Saxons,  and  they  are 
right.  It  would  be  much  more  proper  to  drop  the  term  Anglo-Saxon,  in 
its  ordinarv  use,  and  substitute  for  it  Anglo-Celtic. 

"Be  like  the  sun,  which  never  sees  the  dark  side  of  anything." 

\      * 
"Men  who  make  a  cloak  of  religion  may  wear  smoking  jackets  in  the 
next  world." 

Every  right  action  and  true  thought  sets  the  seal  of  its  beauty  on 
nerson  and  face — John  Ruskin. 

The  world  claims  for  you,  and  your  own  soul  claims  for  you,  your 
best      It  is  an  obligation  to  yourself  and  an  obligation  to  the  world. 

— Phillips  Brooks. 


A  Silvery  Cascade. 


The  Eventful  Day. 

By  Edmund  Vance  Cooke. 

At  six  in  the  morniri'  Pat  Henry  got  up 
And.  smashin'  his  saucer  and  wavin'  his  cup. 
Says.  "Pass  me  the  liberty!"     Then  he  took  breath 
And  say-.  "If  you're  out  of  it.  give  me  some  death'" 

George  needn't  hoot  lis; 

Caesar  had  Brutus, 
And  Cromwell  turned  Charles  to  a  Guyasticutus. 

At  seven  fifteen  Tommy  Jefferson  rose, 
Xot  waitin'  to  put  on  his  collar  or  clo'es, 
And  wrote.  "Men  are  equal  and  also  are  free, 
Though  mighty  few  of  "em  are  equalin'  me. 

W<  irds  of  promise. 

Written  by  Thomas ! 
Where's  the  gazabo  can  pilfer 'em  from  us? 

At  eight  forty-five  Franklin  sent  a  report, 
He  had  captured  King  Louis  and  all  of  his  court ; 
So  wise  was  his  wit  and  so  shining  his  sallies 
That  Frankie  and  France  very  soon  became  allies. 

Benny,  the  bright  man, 

Also  the  kite-man. 
Got  France  on  his  string  to  prove  he  was  the  right  man. 

At  ten  in  the  mornin"  George  Washington  fought 
All  the  British  could  crowd  in  a  ten-acre  lot. 
And  when  he  had  licked  'em.  he  muttered,  "Oh,  bother! 
This  country  will  soon  be  a-callin'  me  'Father'!"' 

First  in  scrappy 

Times,  or  happy  : 
No  wonder  the  country  has  christened  him  "Pappy/' 

Some  time  before  noon,  then,  the  eagle  was  set 

To  hatchin'  out  states  and  they're  hatchiir  out  yet  ! 

£  pluribus  umim  and  where  can  you  match  it 

What  the  eagle  and.  George  did  with  their  little  hatch-it? 

Fizz — Boom — Ah  ! 

1  lip,  hurrah  ! 
Ain't   we  the  best   that   the  world  ever   -aw: 


"Now  I  Lay  Me, 


M 


These  verses  were  found  in  the  knapsack  of  a  dead  soldier  on  one 
of  the  battle-fields  of  the  Civil  War. 

Near  the  camp-fire's  flickering  light 

In  my  blanket  bed  I  lie, 
Gazing  through  the  shades  of  night 

At  the  twinkling  stars  on  high ; 
O'er  me  spirits  in  the  air 

Silent  vigils  seem  to  keep 
As  I  breathe  my  childhood's  prayer, 

''Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep." 

Sadly  sings  the  whippoorwill 

In  the  boughs  of  yonder  tree; 
Laughingly  the  dancing  rill 

Swells  the  midnight  melody. 
Foemen  may  be  lurking  near 

In  the  valley  dark  and  deep; 
Low  I  breathe  in  Jesus'  ear : 

"I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep." 

'Mid  those  stars  one  face  I  see — 

One  the  Savior  called  away — 
Mother,  who  in  infancy 

Taught  my  baby  lips  to  pray; 
Her  sweet  spirit  hovers  near 

In  this  lonely  mountain  brake. 
Take  me  to  her,  Savior  dear, 

"If  I  should  die  before  I  wake." 

Fainter  grows  the  flickering  light 

As  each  ember  slowly  dies; 
Plaintively  the  birds  of  night 

Fill  the  air  with  saddening  cries ; 
Over  me  they  seem  to  cry : 

"You  may  never  more  awake." 
Low  I  lisp:  "If  I  should  die, 

I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  take." 

Now  I  lay  men  down  to  sleep: 

I  pray  Thee,  Lord,  my  soul  to  keep. 
[f  1   should  die  before  I  wake. 

T  nrav  Thee.  Lord,  mv  soul  to  take. 


£e  not  simply  good ;  be  good  for  something. — Thoreau. 

Every  prudent  man  is  like  a  pin — his  head  keeps  him  from  going 
too  far. — Sam.  Johnson. 

Oh,  square  thyself  for  use  a  stone  that  may  fit  in  the  wall  is  not  left 
in  the  way. — Persian  Proverb. 

Never  forget  that  when  God  takes  away  the  sunlight  He  always  puts 
stars  in  the  sky. — Rose  Porter. 

Sometimes  we  consider  something  as  a  handicap  and  afterward  find 
it  serves  as  a  ballast. — Selected. 

Do  good  constantly,  patiently  and  wisely,  and  you  will  never  have 
cause  to  say  that  life  is  not  worth  living. — George  W.  Childs. 

He  that  blows  the  coals  in  quarrels  that  do  not  concern  him,  has  no 
right  to  complain  if  the  sparks  fly  in  his  own  face. — Franklin. 

I  will,  with  God's  help,  strive  to  say  nothing  about  another  that  1 
would  not  be  willing  to  see  printed  over  my  signature. — Resolutions. 

That  alone  can  be  called  true  refinement  which  elevates  the  soul  of 
man,  purifying  the  manners  by  improving  the  intellect. — Coleridge. 

As  a  house  is  built  brick  upon  brick,  and  stone  upon  stone,  so  the 
little  deeds,  the  daily  trifles,  the  ordinary  actions,  comprise  in  their  aggre- 
gate human  life  and  human  achievement.  — Diamond  Thoughts. 

There  are  thousands  of  men  to  whom  immediate  success  rarely 
comes,  they  are  met  by  constant  failure  and  disappointments,  it  is  theirs 
to  pluck  from  failure  the  immediate  flower  of  noble  character. — Selected. 


From    the   Editor's    Chair. 


This  is  a  year  of  celebration  of  events  that  number  themselves  by 
centuries.  Hudson,  who  sailed  up  the  river  which  has  beaten  against  his 
name  for  hundreds  of  years  and  has  not  been  able  to  wash  it  away ;  Fulton, 
who  sent  his  Clermont  like  a  steam  plow  to  cut  through  the  wave  a  fur- 
row that  has  been  widening  for  ten  decades;  Champ-lain,  who  like  a  Xorse 
king  turned  his  back  upon  the  North  Star  to  conquer  a  new  main! 

Yet  it  is  well  to  remember  that  this  river  and  this  lake  would  not 
exist  were  it  not  for  the  great  highlands  of  the  Adirondacks.  It  would 
be  the  strictest  justice  to  celebrate  the  Hudson  at  its  source  and  not  at  its 
mouth,  and  Lake  Champlain  at  the  springs  of  the  rushing  streams  that 
feed  it. 

The  North  River  and  this  great  lake  of  the  North  take  their  character 
from  the  North  Woods.  If  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Champlain  are  pure 
it  is  because  the  mountain  air  and  soil  are  pure. 

So  in  the  life  of  man  tin-  larger  currents  of  achievement  depend  upon 
the  sources  that  are  above — the  quiet  purity  of  the  wells  of  prayer,  of 
communion,  of  constant  affection. 

As  the  parable  is  carried  back  among  the  forest  leaves,  may  we  not 
speak  with  the  modesty  of  truth  and  say  that  such  a  source  of  wholesome 
influence  among  the  hills  is  Sanatorium  Gabriels,  a  well  spring  of  healing 
and  hope? 

And  if  memorial  bridges  are  to  be  built  and  costly  pageants  trans- 
ported on  river  and  lake,  what  wise  hearts  and  hands  will  remember  the 
spring  among  the  hills? 
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SUMMER  VOYAGES 

TO 

NORWAY,  ICELAND 
AND   SPITZBERGEN 

A  Series  of  Ten  Cruises,  leaving  Hamburg 
during  June,  Ju(y,  oHugust  and  Sep- 
tember, by  magnificent  twin-screw  steamers, 
ideally  adapted  for  cruising,  on  which 

Every  comfort  has  been  considered 

Every  practical  safety  appliance  has  been  installed. 

Every  feature  conducive  to  the  complete  enjoyment  of  a  perfect 
trip  has  been  provided. 

The  cruises  vary  in  duration  from  1 4  to  25  days,  and  cost  from 
$62.50  upward. 

Excellent  connections  from  America  by  our  splendid  trans- 
atlantic service. 

Let  us  send  you  our  new  book,  "A 
Summer  Holiday  at  the  Top  of  the 
World, "  containing  full  particulars. 

HAMBURGAMERICAN  LINE 

41-45   BROADWAY,   NEW  YORK 

Boston,        Phila.,        St.  Louis,         Chicago,        San  Francisco 
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The    Lucerne 

NEW  YORK  S  BEST  FAMILY  AND  TRANSIENT  HOTEL 

Located  on  the  most  desirable  corner  of  the  upper  west  side,  in  a 
purely  residential  district,  within  300  feet  of  the  79th  Street 
Subway    Station. 

From  the  upper  stories  there  is  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  Hud- 
son and  Jersey  shore  to  Tarrytown,  Central  Park  and  the  sound 
and  the  city  in  every  direction. 

The  building-  is  thoroughly    fire-proof,   thoroughly  modern,  and 
arranged  in  suites  of  one,  two  and  three  rooms. 
Hotel  was  opened  October  1st,  1904,  and  has  gained  an  enviable 
reputation  and  become  famous  for  its  high  class  patronage  and 
unexcelled  cuisine. 

Dining  rooms  are  large  and  beautifully  decorated .  Open  to  public. 
Service  a  la  Carte. 

Grill  Room  and  Buffet  open  until  12  p.  m. 
After  Theatre  specialties  served  a  la  Carte. 
We  solicit  your  careful  inspection  and  consideration 

JAMES  RUNCIMAN,  Proprietor. 

201   WEST  79TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  Telephone  2748  Riverside 


"\Co\eY  £»a\\vam 


One  block  from  Madison  Square  Garden,  New,  Absolutely  fire- 
proof, European  Hotel.     Quiet,  refined,  restful  and  homelike. 

Most  accessible  location  in  New  York,  the  heart  of  the  city  but  with 
quiet  and  attractive  surroundings.  Table  d'  hote  luncheon  60c,  and 
Table  d'  hote  dinner  $1  Wines  at  medium  prices.  Music.  Also  a  la 
carte. 

150  Rooms,  use  of  bath  -  $1.50  per  day 

150  Rooms,  with  bath  $2.00  per  day 

150  Rooms,  with  bath,       $2.50  per  day  and  up 


HENRY  K  <RITCHEY,  -  Manager. 
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GEORGE  BUSSE 


ART  IMPORTER 


12  West  28th  St.  NEW  YORK 
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Mansfield   Piano   Go 

Manufacturers  of 

Upright  Pianos  and  Player  Pianos 


Telephone  4210  Melrose 
135th  Street  and  Willow  Ave. 


New  York 


DeGrauw,  Aymar    5   Company 


Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 


Cordage,  Oars,  Oakum, 

Wire  Rope,  Cotton  and  Flax  Duck,  Chains, 

Anchors,  Tackle,  and  Wired  Rope  Block  . 

Marine  Hardware  and  Ship  Chandler's 

Goods  Generally. 


34  and  35  South  St. 


New  York 


RABINOWITZ-PEDLSTEIN  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

High  Grade  Fur  and 
Fur  Lined  Coats 


72  Fifth  Avenue 

Corner  13th  Street 


New  York 

Tel.  5297  Chelsea 


C.  A.  Edelhoff 


Frank  D.  Reilly 


EDELHOFF  5  REILLY 


Importers  and  Commission  Merchants 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic 


Hatbands,    Satins,  Serges,  Etc. 

Telephone  333  Spring 

25  Waverly  Place  New  York 


LEO.  D.  GREENFIELD  &  BDO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Cloaks  and  Suits 


684  Broadway 

Cor.  Great  Jones  St. 


New  York 

Telephone  Connection 


Chicago  Salesroom:  Temple  Court,  225  Dearborn  Street 
A.  H.  Starr,  Representative 


D.  Lowy 


M.  Reichman 


13.  l^o^w^  ^  Co 


Dealers  in 


Scrap  Iron  and  Metals 

SECOND-HAND  MACHINERY  A  SPECIALTY 


289  to  295  Rider  Avenue  and 

289  to  295  Canal  Place,  near  139th  St. 


Tel.  644  Melrose 


Tel.  3988  Harlem 


68  Tenth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 

Tel.  5465  Chelse 
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Samuel  PCrau^e 


LEAD  PENCIL  WORKS 


AVENUE  A  and  10th  STREET 


NEW  YORK 


C  HL  TTeinme^  <Sc  Go. 

NEW  YORK 

FERRY,   WEBER   &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 


Fur  Felt  Hats 


21  and  23  West  Fourth  Street 


NEW  YORK 
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Telephones  5186-5187  Cortland 

ALFRED  R.  PAGE 

PAGE  &  BOOTH  COUNSELORS-AT-LAW 


Investing  Building 
165467  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 

SSBSBSSSSSSSBSSSSSSEBS^SBSS&  -3333S3333S35333S3S3S3^i 


Telephones  2192-2193  Greenport 

CLARK  &  STOWE 

ENGINEERS  AND   CONTRACTORS 

Masonry  and  Steel  Construction 
for  Buildings 


Office— 221  to  233  Greenpoint  Ave.  Shop— 232  to  254  Kent  Street 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 
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THE  WOLCOTT 

Thirty-first  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue 
NEW  YORK 


GEORGE  T.  STOCKHAM 


Perley  M.  Codington 


1487  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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JOHN     C.     RODGERS 


^ 


CONTRACTOR 

Telephone  576  Morningside 

121  West  125th  Street                                        NEW  YORK 
tfc & 


f* 


WILLIAM     8CHEER 


Manufacturer  of 


Fine  Diamond  Jewelry 


542  and  544  Fifth  Avenue                                  NEW  YORK 
ft & 


AD  VERTISEMBNTS. 


w *\ 

C  A  F"  E:     M  ARTIN 

Fifth  Ave.  and  26th  Street 
LEADING  FRENCH  RESTAURANT  OF   NEW   YORK 


Dinner  $1.50 

FROM  6  TO  9  P.   M. 

Superb  Appointment  for  After  Theatre  Suppers 

FOUR  ORCHESTRAS 

Private  Rooms  for  Parties  from  4  to  150  Persons 


7T 

*! 

The  Broztel 

1^ 

Fifth  Ave.  and  27th  St.,  New  York 

0 

ne  Block  from  Broadway.                              Three  Blocks  from  Flat  Iror 
One  Block  from  Madison  Square  Garden. 

100  Rooms  with  Bath        =        -        $2.00  per  day 
100        "        "                     -                   2.50    "     " 
50        "        "                    =                  3.00     "    " 
Parlor,  Bedroom  and   Bath,   $5.00,   $6.00,   $8.00 

i  Bldg. 

FRANK  A.  BROBST            -                                    Proprietor 

ft- 

—& 
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M.  SINGER   &   CO. 

•  Manufacturers  of 

I  NEGLIGEES  \ 

jj  COSTUMES  jj 

jj  DRESSES  \ 

J  ^  \ 


87-89  FIFTH  AVENUE 


5 


i  Sts.,        New  York  J/ 

i  i 
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Braender 
Building  and  Construction  Co. 


TELEPHONE  1361  MORNINGSIDE 


141-143  West  125th  Street  NEW  YORK 


Mulhern    Steam    Heating   Co. 


TELEPHONE  6628-38th  STREET 


Terminal  Building,   13  Park  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 
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NEWfiOftG   *   COMPANY    I 


B 


Bankers  and  Brokers 


44-46  Broadway  NEW  YOBK 

Telephone  6745  Broad 


:. 


El 


C.  H.  Pope  <&  Co. 


Cotton  Goods  Brokers 


87  WORTH  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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B.  M.  EWING  &  eO. 


*, 


73  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 
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MR.  BERTHOLD  LEVI 


% 


■■ 


82  PEARL  STREET  NEW  YORK 
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*frDAVFNFTTF"     isa  waterproofing 

VMM  T  LllLl    1L         process,  not  a  cloth 

WARNING! 

Many  Rain  Coats  are  sold  as  "Cravenettes"   which 
are  not,  therefore  bear  in  mind  when  purchasing 

it  is  NOT  A 


/r 


v!9?*&j^nefife  Bain  Coat 


unless  this  circular  registered  trade 
mark    is    stamped    on    the    Inside, 


and  this  silk  label  is  at 
the  collar  or  elsewhere. 


LOOK  FOR  BOTH  AND  INSIST  UPON  SEEING  THEM,  for  unless 
they  are  both  there  the  garment  Is  not  a  genuine  "Cravenette". 

"Cravenette"  Roln  Coats  come  in  a  variety  of  designs  and  color- 
ings and  are  for  sale  by  leading  Clothiers,  Haberdashers,  Dry  Goods 
and  Department  Stores  throughout  the  civilized  world. 

A  postal  to  us  will  bring  booklets  telling  all  about  "Cravenette" 
cloths  and  garments  made  from  them. 


100  Fifth  Avenue 


(Cor.  15th  St.) 


New  York 
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IDEN   &l   CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES 


University  Place,  9th  to  10th  Sts. 


New  York 


F.  W.  SEAGRIST,   JR.  CO. 

General  Contractors 

Second  Hand  Building  Materials 

Tel.  Call  6584  Gramercy 

Yards,  18th  St.  and  Ave.  B,  New  York 

COHEN  &  POLLACK 

Manufacturers  of 

Ladies'  Outer  Garments 

of  all  Descriptions 


72  Fifth  Avenue 

Cor.  13th  St. 


New  York 

Tel.  1112  Chelsea 


LINDNER  &  BART5CH 

Specialties  in 

Ladies'  Dressing  Sacques 

Gowns  and  Short  Skirts 
Infants'  Flannel  Wear 

24  to  34  University  Place,       New  York 


BEERMAN  &  FRANK 

Manufacturers  of  the 
Florodora  Waists 

Telephone  Connection 

29-35  West  Houston  St.,  New  York 


FRANKEL  SYSTEM 


Clothes 


221  Fifth  Ave. 


New  York 


FRED'K  LUDEWIG  &  CO 

Importers  and 
Commission  Merchants 

Laces,  Chiffons,  Veilings,  Malines  and  Nets 

Telephone  5570-5571  Chelsea 

110  and  112  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 

Paris  Lyons  Calais  Caudry  Nottingham 


E>eo.:i~rmem   8c   IHEsr-iri 


Manufacturer  of  Novelties  in 


LADIES'  UNDERWEAR 


5-7-9  University  Place 


New  York 


AD  VBRTISBMBNTS. 


William  Forster  George  P.  Hotalin<'  William  H.  Klenke 

Foster,  Hotaling  &  Klenke 


Counselors  at  Law 


Brown  Brothers  Building,  59  and  61  Wall  Street,  New  York 

Telephone 


Joseph  Gutman  Edgar  B.  Goldstein  C.  Seligmann 

President  Vice-President  Sec.  and  Treas 


Pacific  Novelty  Co. 
Hair  Ornaments 

Works—  Derby,  Conn.,  Leominster,  Mass. 
687  and 689  Broadway  NEW  YORK 

HENRY  J.  McCOY,  President 

Henry  J.  McCoy  Company 

CONTRACTORS',  RAILWAY 
MILL  AND  MINE  SUPPLIES 

""  ^ce  and  Warehouse,  65-67  Dey  Street  New  York 
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THE 

§>unfrag  (Enmpamon 

An  Illustrated  Weekly  for  the 
Young  People,  published  during  the 
Scholastic  year,  beginning  about  the 
middle  of  September  and  continuing 
for  forty  weeks,  until  the  close  of 
school  in  June. 

FORTY  ISSUES  EACH  YEAR 
Single  Subscriptions,  $1  a  Year 

Clubs  of  ten  or  more  receive  special 
and  large  discounts.  Write  for  club 
rates;  state  number  of  copies  required 
each  week. 

THE  HELPER  TawtS^rh,y 

One  Dollar  a  Year 

The  Sunday  Companion  Pub.  Co 

234-235  Broadway,  near  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

B.  Ellen  Burke,  Pres.  M.  J.  Burke,  Sect. 

M.  A.  Daily,  Treas. 


CHICAGO 

232-236  Fifth  Ave. 


TORONTO.  CAN. 

70-72  Wellington  St..  West 


Lazars,  Rosenfeld  S  Lehmann 

Importers 

\  Victoria  Pottery,  Altrohlau  (China) 
Steinschoenau  (Hollow  and  Ornamental  Glass 
Empire  Pottery,  Stoke  (Earthenware) 

56-58-60-62  Murray  Street,      New  York 

London  House,  Bevis  Marks,  E.  C 


Borgenicht,  Kornreich  &  Co, 


Makers  of 


Children's  and 
Misses'  Dresses 


84-90  Fifth  Avenue 

Cor.  14th  St. 


New  York 


H.  K.  BURRAS  &  COMPANY 

Members  of  N.  Y.  Stock  Exchange 
Members  of  Chicago  Board  of  Trade 

Stocks,  Bonds 
Grain  and  Cotton 


Telephone  2121,  2122,  2123,  2124  Broad 

52  Broadway  New  York 


Laurence  P.  Maher 
Simon  Weinstein  Reuben  Weinstein 

Weinstein  &  Maher  Clothing  Co. 

Clothing: 
Manufacturers 

18-20  West  4th  Street  New  York 


J.  DRYF00S,  SON  5  CO. 

Makers  of 

Taffeta,  Sateen  and  Wash 
PETTICOATS 

11-33  West  23d  St.,        Opp.  Stern  Bros. 
NEW  YORK 


GWIRTZMAN  BROS. 

Manufacturers  of 

Ladies'  and  Misses' 
DRESS  SKIRTS 

10-12-14  East  12th  Street         New  York 
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Alfred  E.  Norton  Co. 


STEEL  CONSTBVCTION 


18  West  27th  Street 


NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Fleitmann  &   Co. 

484-490  Broome  Street 
NEW  YORK 


: 


~.- 
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Fred'k  Vietor  &  Achelis 

66  to  72  Leonard  Street 
NEW  YORK 


: 
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Charles  T.  Wills 


BUILDER 


^ 


156  Fifth  Avcnvc  NEW  YORK 


i 
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Sanatorium  (SabridH.    Abirnnbarka. 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating-  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising-  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc  ,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive,  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating-,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  suppl}-  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minu  es'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Postoffice,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY   COMMITTEE. 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  W.  Seward  Webb,  M    D  ,  Mrs-  W.   Seward  Webb,  Paul  Smith.  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton,  David 
McClure.  Mrs.  David  McClure,  Miss  Annie  Leary.  Mrs.  John    Kelly.    Mrs.    Morgan   J.    OBrien,    Mrs.    De    Villiers 
Hoard,  Thomas  B.  Cotter,  W    Bourke  Cochran,  W.  E    Kerin,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Miss  K    G.   Broderick.  Mr-.  \\ 
J.  Hamilton,  John  F.  O'Brien,  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  Thomas    F     Conway,    Mrs.    J.    G.    Agar,     Mrs.    W.    R.    Grace, 
Edward  Eyre,  John  T.  McDonough,  H.  D.  Stevens- 

The  medical  service  has   been  of  late  completely  reorganized.     Our  Advisory  Medical  Star!  is  composed  of 

Dr.  Martin  Burke,  (47  Lexington  Ave.,  vew  York;  Dr.  Constantine  Maguire.  1  JO  E.  60th  St..  New  York;  Dr  Alex- 
ander A.  Smith,  40  W.  47th  St.  New  Vork :  Dr.  Francis  J.  Quinlan,  33  W.  48th  St.,  New  York;  Dr  John  E.  Stillwell, 
9  W  49th  St  ,  New  York;  Dr.  Wm.  T  McMannis,  320  W.  45th  St.,  New  York;  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  16  W.  95th  Si  .  Kevi 
York;  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  110  W.  74th  St.,  New  York;  Dr.  Henry  Furness,  Malone,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  James  D.  Spencer, 
Watertown,  N     Y. ;  Lawrence  E    Flick,  736  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia    Pa. 

House  Physician,  H.  J.  Blankemeyer,  M.  D. 
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When  the  Sea  Floods  St.  Mark's  Piazza, 

By  Gardner  C.  Teall. 


LTHOUGH  Queen  of  the  Adriatic,  Venice  occasionally  finds 

A  her  pet  subject,  the  sea,  a  rebellious  one.     Calamitous  inun- 

dations plunged  the  Venetians  of  Giovanni  Dandolo's  time 
in  direst  misery,  an  experience  which  taught  them  to  keep 
one  eye  open  at  the  approach  of  those   winter  winds  that 
blow  from  the  east  and  raise  the  winter  tides,  ordinarily  the 
lowest,  to  excessive  floods.     The  average  ebb  and  how  is 
twenty  inches,   although   Mr.   Ruskin  generously  put  it  at 
between  two  and  three  feet.      Summer  tides  run  high,  but 
winter  tides  are  so  low  that  they  often  leave  the  rii.    i  the  smaller  water- 
ways  ).  beds  of  foul  smelling  mud.    That  is  why  Venice  is  not  attractive  in 
the  winter  time.    Xeverthless  it  is  a  season  when  Mark's  City  is  sufficiently 


THE  GREAT  PIAZZA  COMPLETELY  FLOODED. 
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A  DECEMBER  FLOOD  TIDE  AT  THE  MOLO. 

free  from  hurrying  tourists  to  make  one  feel  that  there  is  room  on  the 
Piazza  for  the  Venetians  themselves. 

From  being  "forum  orbis  non  urbis"  the  Piazza  of  St.  Mark's  has 
settled  comfortably  into  a  place  where  the  promenader  loiters  for  coffee 


IN  FRONT   OF  FLORIO'S. 
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and  a  bit  of  gossip  with  his  neighbor.     Or  he  may   sit   alone   watching 
Foreigners  on  their  first  visits,  feeding  the  greedy  pigeons. 

Next  to  Rome's  famous  geese,  I  suppose  the  pigeons  of  St.  Mark'- 
are  the  most  popular  birds  in  the  worlds  history,  nor  do  they  seem  to  miss 
the  grass-grown  held  that  flourished  here  in  the  early  ages,  when  the 
Piazza  was  still  the  Broglio,  and  a  great  elder  tree  was  rooted  where  the 
fallen  Campanile  later  placed  its  foundations.  That  was  long  before  the 
time  of  Doge  Ziani's  innovations,  innovations  that  made  the  war   i  i  70  so 


A  RAINY  DAY  IN  VENICE. 


notable  in  Venetian  history.  No,  these  pigeons  do  not  pine  away  like  the 
geese  in  the  little  cage  on  top  of  the  Capitoline  Hill,  for  they  are  happy  in 
the  liberty  that  has  ever  been  characteristic  of  anv  Venetian  institution. 

Naively  hungry  as  they  appear,  they  are  more  ingenious  about  it  than  you 
imagine.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  live  in  all  sorts  of  out  of  the  way  parts 
of  the  city,  appearing  on  the  Piazza  mostly  at  fashionable  hours.  Indeed. 
I  have  seen  many  of  them  hying  home  for  luncheon  and  countless  little 
Venetian  boys  have  their  own  dove-cotes  and  sometimes  recognize  til  ir 
pets  on  the  Piazza. 
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MEN  AND  BOYS  SPLASHED  THROUGH  THE  FLOODED  AREA. 

Like  Xoah's  dove,  the  pigeons  of  St.  Mark's  do  not  always  find  their 
flight  over  terra  firma,  as  I  discovered  one  December  day  when  a  continu- 
ous east  wind  conspired  with  Neptune  to  add  ten  feet  to  the  measure  of 
the  water-level  at  the  molo  in  front  of  the  Doge's  Palace.  By  the  time 
I  reached  Florio's  where  I  intended  to  breakfast,  I  found  the  great  Piazza 
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completely  flooded,  whilst  the  blessed  pigeons  perched  around  disconsolate 
and  hungry.  I  have  never  seen  anything  more  beautifully  wonderful  than 
the  reflection  of  the  Golden  Church  in  the  softly  undulating  waters  of  this 
alta  marea  just  as  the  sun  burst  forth  through  clouds  of  pearl.  Like  bits 
of  ebony  the  lighter  gondolas  floated  around  the  Piazza  and  under  the  very 
porches  of  St.  Mark's  facade.  The  rampini  of  the  traghetti  had  an  unde- 
sired  holiday  for  once,  and  they  were  a  sorry  looking  group  as  they  stood 
on  the  Ponte  della  Paglia,  which  looked  like  an  arch  turned  into  a  raft. 

Over  on  the  Procuratie  Vecchie  side  the  disgusted  shopkeepers  had 
everything  up  on  stilts,  and  it  was  a  bad  day  for  the  bead-sellers.  Your 
Venetian  will  sulk  more  than  any  other  representative  of  humanity  over  a 
rainy  day,  but  such  a  little,  harmless  flood  of  the  December  sort  seems  to 
rejuvenate  him  in  spite  of  its  greater  inconveniences,  and  with  trousers 
rolled  up  men  and  boys  splashed  through  the  flooded  area,  shouting  with 
delight  if  some  less  fortunate  wader  stepped  into  one  of  the  depressions 
up  to  his  sash.  It  was  no  laughing  matter  to  the  builders  of  the  new  Cam- 
panile, however;  all  their  tools,  hoists  and  materials  had  to  be  secured 
within  the  fencing  to  keep  them  from  voyaging  across  to  Quadri's. 
Imagine  having  been  able  at  one  time,  for  the  space  of  a  day,  to  fish  from 
Sansovino's  logeta,  though  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  chronicler  who 
records  this  makes  no  mention  of  the  catch  !  As  I  looked  out  from  the 
Torre  dell  'Orologio  down  over  the  Piazetta  to  the  sea,  St.  Mark's  Lion 
on  his  column,  and  St.  Theodore's  Crocodile  on  his,  seemed  to  be  congratu- 
lating themselves  and  one  another  that  the  good  Xoah  had  extended  hos- 
pitality to  their  ancestors  caught  in  a  greater  emergency. 


HEAVENLY  ARTILLERY. 

The  family  was  gathered  in  the  library  admiring  a  splendid  thunder- 
storm, when  the  mother  bethought  herself  of  Nellie  alone  in  the  nursery. 
Fearing  lest  her  little  daughter  should  be  awakened  and  feel  afraid,  she 
slipped  away  to  reassure  her.  Pausing  at  the  door,  however,  in  a  vivid 
flash  of  lightning  which  illumined  the  whole  room,  she  saw  her  youngest 
olive  branch  sitting  up  in  bed.  Her  big,  brown  eyes  were  glowing  with 
excitement,  and  she  clapped  her  chubby  hands  while  she  shouted  encour- 
agingly :  "Bang  it  again,  God  !    Bang  it  again  !" 


Chickadee. 


I 

HJCKADEE,  chickadee,  chickadee-  dee  ! 
That  was  the  song  that  he  sang  to  me — 
Sang  from  his  perch  in  the  willow  tree — 
Chickadee,  chickadee,  chickadee-dec. 

My  little  brown  bird, 

The  SOf>g  that   1  heard 
Was  a  happier  song  than  the  minstrels  sing, — 
A  paean  of  joy  and  a  carol  of  spring; 
And  my  heart  leaped  throbbing  and  sang  with  thee. 
Chickadee,  chickadee,  chickadee-dee. 

My  birdie  looked  wise 

With  his  little  black  eyes, 
As  he  pecked  and  peered  from  his  perch  at  me. 
With  a  throbbing  throat  and  a  lintter  of  glee, 

As  if  he  would  say — 

Sing  trouble  away. 
Chickadee,  chickadee,  chickadee-dee. 

(  )nly  one  note 

From  his  silver  throat ; 

(  )nly  one  word 

From  my  wise  little  bird; 
But  a  sweeter  note  or  a  wiser  word 
From  the  tongue  of  mortal  I  never  heard 
Than  my  little  philosopher  sang'  to  me 
From  his  bending  perch  in  the  willow  tree. 
Chickadee,  chickadee,  chickadee-dee. 

Come  foul  or  fair. 

Come  trouble  and  care — 

Xo — never  a  sigh 

(  )r  a  thought  of  despair ! 
For  my  little  bird  sings  in  my  heart  to  me. 
As  he  sang  from  his  perch  in  the  willow  tree — 
Chickadee,  chickadee,  chickadee- dee  : 
Chickadee-dee,  chickadee-dee ; 
Chickadee,  chickadee,  chickadee-dec . 

H.  L.  Gordon 
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Here  We  Are!      We  Are  Seven! 


HERE  is  no  keener  pleasure  derived  from  any  source  than 
that  which  conies  from  the  possession  of  bird  neighbors. 
No  class  of  tenants  give  more  complete  satisfaction  than 
box-dwelling  birds,  houses  for  which  can  be  cheaply  and 
easily  erected.  No  class  of  tenants  can  be  relied  upon  for 
more  full  and  complete  rental,  in  the  shape  of  noxious 
insects  destroyed,  delightful  music  rendered,  and.  further, 
they  are  an  unfailing  source  of  amusing  and  instructive 
incident.-.  The  boy  or  girl  who  puts  up  boxes  for  the  birds 
to  nest  in.  supplies  them  with  drinking  and  bathing  places,  and  provides 
food  for  those  species  which  remain  in  winter,  is  certain  of  an  unfailing 
source  of  pleasure,  which  can  never  be  known  to  anyone  who  pursues 
them  with  bean-shooter  or  stones,  i  >r  -imply  ignores  their  presence. 
The  chances  are  far  bette-  that  the  bird-loving  boy  or  girl  will  make  the 
better  citizen. 
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Birds,  like  human  beings,  arc  capable  of  adapting  themselves  to  cir- 
cumstances to  a  very  great  degree.  This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  barn 
and  cliff  swallows,  which  in  settled  localities  have  taken  to  nesting  on 
the  rafter-  and  under  the  eves  of  barns,  instead  of  upon  the  face-  of  cliffs 
as  did  their  ancestors,  and  as  their  brethren  of  less  settled  sections  still  do. 
In  preparing  nesting  places  for  the  birds,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
the  kind  which  will  most  readily  appeal  to  them  are  such  as  most  nearly 
approach  to  their  natural  nesting  sites.  Bluebirds  and  house  wrens  are 
the  species  which  most  quickly  respond  to  an  invitation  to  nest  in  arti- 
ficial sites  about  our  home-,  and  are  the  least  critical  as  to  the  architecture 
of  their  dwelling-.  The  roughest  shelters  and  the  most  ornate  structures 
are  both  acceptable  to  these  welcome  bird  neighbors,  but  plain  and 
weather-stained  boxes  are  most  sure  of  an  early  tenant,  though  with  the 
bluebird  and  the  house  wren  the  appeal  of  a  convenient  knothole  or  natural 
cavity  in  a  limb  is  apt  to  lie  stronger  than  the  attractions  of  any  box. 

—B    S.  Bozi'disk. 


You  will  never  do  right  if  you  give  up  because  you  have  done  wrong. 

— Commonn'calth. 


Say  thou  what  kindly  is  and  truth, 
Say  not  the  true  that  wakens  ruth. 
Say  not  the  kind  that  is  not  sooth. — Indian  Epigrams. 

Blest  be  the  tongue  that  speaks  no  ill. 

Whose  words  are  always  true. 
Thai  keeps  "the  law  of  kindness"  still 

Whatever  others  do. 

— My  Friend. 

Blest  be  the  hands  that  toil  to  aid 

The  great  world's  eear.eless  need. 
The  hands  that  never  are  afraid 

To  do  a  kindly  deed 

My  Friend. 


Unnamed  Heroes, 


h 


SIMPLE  CHRONICLE  OF  BRAVE  DEEDS  PERFORMED 
BY  WORKMEN. 

Whene'er  a  noble  deed  is  wrought, 
Whene'er  is  spoken  a  noble  thought, 

Our  hearts,  in  glad  surprise. 

To  higher  levels  rise. 

— Longfellow. 

(  >METHING  like  two  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
East  River  two  men  were  working  on  the  top  of  the  Man- 
hattan tower  of  the  Queensboro  Bridge  one  day  not  long 
before  the  great  structure  was  completed.  Ten  feet  below 
them  half  a  dozen  more  workmen  were  engaged,  and  farther 
down  in  the  unfinished  framework,  at  various  distances 
apart,  others,  perhaps  twoseore  in  all.  toiled  eaeh  at  his  own 
particular  task. 

Thc_\"  were  all  of  a  high  physical  and  mental  type,  as 
men  must  neee-sarilv  lie  who  work  at  bridge  construction  or  in  the  erec- 
tion of  our  modern  skyscrapers.  A  stupid  workman,  or  one  lacking  in 
bodily  strength  or  in  nerve,  has  no  place  among  the  clear-eyed  and  sure- 
footed craftsmen  who  handle  steel  and  iron  high  in  air.  under  conditions 
whereby  a  misstep  mean<  a  certain  and  terrible  death. 

A  strut  or  brace  (being  a  steel  beam  of  several  tons  weight  ) ,  in  the 
grasp  of  a  huge  derrick  was  lowered  on  the  day  in  question  to  its  proper 
position  in  the  structure  of  the  tower  top.  the  business  of  the  two  men 
working  there  being  to  guide  it  into  place.  Before  the  great  weight  of 
steel,  on  this  occasion,  could  lie  securely  fastened  after  the  derrick  had 
loosened  its  grip,  it  began  to  slip,  for  a  reason  that  has  not  been  explained, 
and  the  utmost  efforts  of  the  two  failed  to  prevent  it-  sliding  toward  the 
edge  of  the  open  space  below.  There  was  no  danger  to  them,  for  they 
needed  only  to  stand  out  of  the  way  and  watch  it  plunge  downward.  The 
men  at  work  below  were  in  imminent  peril,  however,  for,  should  the  mass 
of  steel  fall,  it  could  not  fail  to  carry  many  of  them  down  with  it. 

There  was  no  time  for  consultation  with  each  other  on  the  part  of  the 
two  workmen  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  nor  even  for  a  reflection.  It  would 
only  be  a  matter  of  the  fraction  of  a  second  for  the  steel  beam  to  acquire 
such  momentum  that  no  effort  of  their-  could    prevent    its    going    over. 
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Shouting  to  the  others  below,  the  two  men  above  seized  the  ponderous 
strut,  and.  by  almost  superhuman  exertion,  succeeded  in  deflecting"  it  so 
that  it  caught  on  the  projecting  arm  of  a  girder  that  was  securelv  riveted 
in  the  structure.  As  they  guided  it  toward,  this  temporary  easement,  each 
man  saw  that  one  of  his  hands  must  be  caught  between  it  and  the  girder- 
arm  upon  which  it  was  necessary  to  rest  it  until  it  could  be  got  under  con- 
trol, unless  they  chose  to  allow  it  to  fall. 

There  was  plenty  of  time  to  let  go,  but  the  lives  of  the  workers  below 
were  dependent  upon  those  above  holding  on. 

"I'll  stick  if  you  do,"  gasped  one  of  the  brave  fellows,  as  they  strained 
every  muscle  of  their  stalwart  bodies  against  the  terrible  weight. 

The  other  nodded,  and  the  two  hel'd  on  grimly  until  their  comrades 
could  swarm  up  the  ladders  and  again  attach  the  derrick  grips  to  the 
mighty  beam,  and  in  the  meantime  a  hand  of  each  of  the  heroes  wa- 
ground  oil  at  the  wrist. 


On  another  building  that  is  not  yet  completed,  only  the  other  day  a 
great  steel  beam  was  being  brought  up  to  a  dizzy  height  by  hoisting  appara- 
tus. As  it  passed  a  girder  on  which  several  men  were  at  work,  the  beam 
turned  just  enough  out  of  its  course  to  push  one  of  them  off.  The  men 
monkeys  who  build  the  modern  Babels  are  accustomed  to  think  and  act 
quickly,  however,  and  this  one  turned  in  a  flash  and  seized  the  beam  as  it 
touched  him.  swinging  out  on  its  extreme  end  over  the  street.  The  big 
piece  of  steel  had  been  perfectly  balanced,  but  the  weight  of  the  man  was 
sufficient  to  move  the  end  to  which  he  clung  slowly  down,  and  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  him  to  retain  his  grasp  after  it  had  been  deflected 
beyond  a  certain  angle.  Another  workman  on  the  same  girder  took  in  the 
situation  as  it  occurred,  and,  with  the  return  movement  of  the  big  beam.. 
swung  himself  to  the  other  end  of  ir  from  that  to  which  his  fellow  crafts- 
man hung,  balancing  it  again,  and  was  lifted  witli  him  out  over  eternity. 
The  engineer  was  signalled  the  next  second,  however,  and  the  beam  was 
hurriedly  lowered  to  the  ground,  where  both  men  arrived  safelv. 


Not  long  ago  a  big  man  and  a  little  man  were  carrying  a  riveting 
machine  along  a  stretch  of  the  Chicago  elevated  railroad  that  was  under- 
going repairs,  high  enough  above  the  street  to  make  a  fall  almost  certainly 
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fatal.    The  big  man,  who  weighed  two  hundred  pounds,  was  walking  ahead 

of  the  other,  stumbled  and  fell  over  the  side  of  the  track  near  a  switch, 
at  a  point  where  the  tracks  were  about  four  feet  apart.     He  clutched  at  the 

framework  of  the  structure  as  he  went  down,  delaying  his  fall  just  long 
enough  for  the  little  man,  who  weighed  130  pounds,  but  was  extremely 
muscular  and  wiry,  to  seize  him  by  a  leg.  To  prevent  both  dropping'  into 
the  street,  the  wiry  little  man.  with  both  hands  occupied,  fell  across  the 
gap  between  the  tracks,  coming  down  on  his  face  with  such  force  as  to 
break  his  jaw,  but,  nevertheless,  getting  his  chin  over  a  cleat  on  the  wood- 
work by  pure  luck,  and  managing  to  hold  with  liis  feet  to  the  track  on 
which  he  had  originally  stood.  Tn  this  position,  his  rigid  body  across  the 
gap  between  the  tracks  sustaining  the  weight  of  the  two  hundred  pound 
man,  to  whose  leg  he  still  clung  while  the  other  hung  downward,  the  little 
man.  in  spite  of  the  excruciating  pain  of  his  broken  jaw,  remained  until 
fellow  workmen  came  to  the  rescue. — Harper's  Weekly. 


In  the  province  of  Chihuahua,  in  Mexico,  one  day  last  summer,  a 
freight  train  was  lying  on  the  siding  at  a  wayside  station  in  the  middle  of 
the  village  of  some  thousand  inhabitants.  The  conductor  and  engineer, 
with  their  crew,  were  at  dinner  in  the  station  hotel  when  one  of  the  cars 
caught  fire,  the  villagers  immediately  flocking  to  the  scene.  The  railroad 
men  sprang  from  the  table  in  consternation,  for  they  knew  what  the  vil- 
lagers did  not — that  there  was  enough  dynamite  on  the  train  to  level  the 
village  and  exterminate  its  inhabitants,  and  that  it  might  be  exploded  at 
any  moment.  There  was  a  hurried  consultation  among  the  men.  when  the 
conductor  noticed  that  the  engineer  was  missing,  and  came  to  the  natural 
conclusion  that  he  had  put  the  first  law  of  nature  into  operation  and  bolted* 
in  order  to  be  as  far  as  possible  from  the  explosion  when  it  should  occur. 
Before  pursuing  that  course  himself  the  conductor,  while  his  men  dis- 
persed and  sought  the  horizon,  rushed  to  the  villagers  who  surrounded 
the  burning  train  and  bade  them  flee  for  their  lives.  While  he  was  fran- 
tically endeavoring  to  make  the  bewildered  natives  understand  the  situa- 
tion, the  train  suddenly  pulled  out  of  the  station,  and  he  saw  the  engineer 
waving  farewell  to  him  from  the  cab  of  the  engine.  It  was  a  final  farewell. 
for  the  dynamite  exploded  a  quarter  of  a  mile  down  the  track,  and  not 
one  relic  of  the  hero  who  had  saved,  the  village  was  found. 
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The  Humming-Bird. 

Rare  little  bird  of  the  bower, 

Bird  of  the  musical  wing. 
While  hiding  thy  head  in  some  flower, 

Softly  thy  green  pinions  sing ; 

Sing  like  the  harp  of  Aeolus, 

Hum  out  each  murmuring  note 

With  a  charm  having,  power  to  control  us. 
As  we  watch  thee  suspended  afloat. 


Sweet  little  cloud  of  vibration  ! 

Bright  little  feathery  fay  ! 
Wee  rainbow-hued  animation. 

Humming  the  long  hours  away 
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Sipping  the  dew  from  the  blue-bells, 

Culling-  the  sweets  from  the  rose, 
Whose  heart,  pearly-pink,  like  the  sea-shell's. 
Yields  purest  ambrosia  that  grows. 

Hid  from  the  dull  sight  of  mortals, 

Out  of  the  reach  of  the  bee, 
Down  through  the  lily's  white  portals 

Nectars    distilling  fur  thee. 

Now  at  the  thistle's  red  tassel, 

Probing  with   needle-like  bill. 
Drinking  a  sweet,  dreamy  wassail, 

Humming  thy  melody  still. 

In  the  bright  regions  of  blossoms. 

Where  the  gav  butterfly  flaunts, 
Where  Nature  her  beauty  unbosoms. 

These  are  thy  fovorite  haunts. 

Where  the  wild  honey-bee  hovers 

In   the   perfume-laden   air. 
Whither   stray   light-hearted   lovers, 
Often  they  meet  with  thee  there. 

Always  thou  dwellest   'mid  beauty. 

Bird  of  melodious  wing, 
To  seek  it  's  thy  life's  only  duty. 

And  bask  in  perpetual  spring. 

John  B.  Kaye 


A  gracious  act  loses  half  its  value  when  performed  in  an  ungracious 
way. — Standard. 

Procrastination  and  Sloth  once  ran  a  race.     Procrastination  never 
started  and  Sloth  never  got  there,  so  the  race  was  declared  a  dead  heat. 

— Century. 


Will  of  Charles  Lounsbury 


[,  Charles  Lounsbury,  being  of  sound 
mind  and  disposing  memory,  do  hereby 
make  and  publish  this  my  last  will  and 
testament. 

Item.  I  give  to  the  fathers  and 
mothers  in  trust  for  their  children,  all 
good  little  words  of  praise  and  encour- 
agement and  all  quaint  pet  names  and 
endearments,  and  I  charge  said  parents 
to  use  them  justly  and  generously  as  the 
needs  of  their  children  may  require. 

Item.  J  leave  to  the  children  inclu- 
sively but  only  for  the  term  of  their 
childhood  all  and  every  one,  the  flowers 
of  the  field  and  the  blossoms  of  the  woods 
with  the  right  to  play  among  them  freely 
according  to  the  customs  of  children, 
warning  them  at  the  same  time  against 
thistles  and  thorns.  And  I  devise  to  children  the  banks  of  the  brooks  and 
the  golden  sands  beneath  the  waters  thereof  and  the  odors  of  the  willows 
that  dip  therein  and  the  white  clouds  that  float  high  over  the  giant  trees. 
And  I  leave  the  children  the  long,  long  days  to  be  merry  in  in  a  thousand 
ways,  and  the  night  and  the  morn  and  the  train  of  the  milky  way  to  won- 
der at,  but  subject  nevertheless  to  the  rights  hereinafter  given  to  lovers. 

Item.  1  devise  to  hoys  jointly  all  the  useful  idle  fields  and  commons 
where  ball  may  be  played,  all  pleasant  pools  where  one  may  swim,  all 
snow-clad  hills  where  one  may  coast  and  all  streams  and  ponds  where  one 
may  fish,  or  where,  when  grim  winter  comes,  one  may  skate,  to  have  and 
to  hold  the  same  for  the  period  of  their  boyhood.  And  all  the  meadows 
with  the  clover  blossoms  and  butterflies  thereof,  the  woods  and  their 
appurtenances,  the  squirrels  and  birds  and  echoes  and  strange  noises, 
and  all  distant  places  which  may  be  visited,  together  with  the  adventures 
there  found.  And  1  give  to  said  boys  each  his  own  place  at  the  fireside  at 
night  with  all  pictures  thai  may  be  seen  in  the  burning  wood,  to  enjoy 
without  let  or  hindrance  and  without  any  incumbrance  of  care. 
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Item.  To  lovers  I  levise  their  imaginary  world  with  whatever  they  may 
need,  as  the  stars  of  the  sky.  the  red  roses  by  the  wall,  the  bloom  of  the 
hawthorn,  the  sweet  strains  of  music  and  aught  else  by  which  they  may 
desire  to  figure  to  each  other  the  lastingness  and  beauty  of  their  love. 

Item.  To  young  men  jointly  1  devise  and  bequeath  all  boisterous,  inspir- 
ing songs  of  rivalry  and  I  give  to  them  the  disdain  of  weakness  and 
undaunted  confidence  in  their  own  strength.  Though  they  are  rude.  I 
give  them  the  power  to  make  lasting  friendships  and  of  possessing  com- 
panions, and  to  them  exclusively  I  give  all  merry  songs  and  brave  choruses 
to  sing  with  lusty  voice-. 

Item.  To  those  who  are  no  longer  children  or  youths  or  lovers  I  leave 
memory  and  I  bequeath  to  them  the  volumes  of  the  poems  of  Burns  and 
Shakespeare  and  of  other  poets,  if  there  be  others,  to  the  end  that  they 
may  live  over  the  dear  old  days  again,  freely  and  fully  without  tithe  or 
diminution. 

Item.  To  our  loved  ones  with  snowy  crowns  I  bequeath  the  happiness 
of  old  age  and  the  love  and  gratitude  of  their  children  until  they  fall 
asleep. 

The  last  will  and  testament  of  Charles  I.ounsbury.  who  died  in  the  Cook  County  Asylum  at  Dunning.  III. 


WHITEFACE  MOUNTAIN  FROM  WILMINGTON  NOTCH 


Trailing  Arbutus. 

In   spring,  when   branches  of  woodbine 

Hung  leafless  over  the  rocks, 
And  the  fleecy  snow  in  the  hollows 
Lay  in  unshepherded  Mocks. 

By  the  road  where  the  dead  leaves  rustled, 
Or  damply  matted  the  ground, 

While  over  me  lifted  the  robin 

His  honeyed  passion  of  sound. 

I   saw  the  trailing  arbutus 

Blooming  in  modesty  sweet, 
And  gathered  store  of  its  richness 
Offered  and  spread  at  my  feet. 

Tt  grew  under  leaves,  as  if  seeking 
No  hint  of  itself  to  disclose, 

And  out  of  its  pink-white  petals 
A   delicate  perfume  arose, 

As  faint  as  the  fond  remembrance 
Of  joy  that  was  only  dreamed  ; 

And  like  a  divine  suggestion 

The  scent  of  the  flower  seemed. 

1  had  sought  for  love  on  the  highway. 

For  love  unselfish  and  pure, 
And  had  found  it  in  good  deeds  blooming. 
Though  often  in  haunts  obscure. 

Often  in  leaves  by  the  wayside, 

But  touched  with  a  heavenly  glow, 
And  with  self-sacrifice  fragrant, 

The  flowers  of  great  love  grow. 

O  lovely  and  lowly  arbutus  ! 

As  year  unto  year  succeeds, 
Be  thou  the  laurel  and  emblem 

Of  noble,  unselfish  deeds. 


-Henry  Abbey 


WIND-FLOWER.     WOOD  ANEMONE.     (Anemone  quinquefo  ia  L.) 

The  simple  stem  arising-  from  slender  thickened  rootstocks.  Involu- 
cral  leaves  in  whorls  of  three  to  five  at  the  summit  of  the  stem,  petioled, 
and  three  to  five  parted  ;  basal  leaves  similar  but  appearing  later.  Flower 
solitary:  sepals  four  to  nine,  petallike,  white  and  sometimes  tinged  with 
pink  outside:  stamens  and  pistils  s°vcral.  Found  in  dry  or  moist,  open, 
shaded  places.  The  true  anemone,  Anemonella  thalictroides  (  L.  >  Spach., 
differs  from  the  wood  anemone  with  which  it  is  sometime-  found  in  bloom, 
by  bearing  its  white  flower-  in  -mall  clusters. 

— Stewart  Bumbam.  Assistant  to  State  Botanist. 


Nature's  Gift  to  the  Empire  State 


KTL'RE  has  been  wonderfully  kind  to  us  in  the  Empire  State 
We  are  rich  in  all  that  adds  to  the  healthfulness  of  climate 
and  to  the  attractiveness  of  natural  scenery.    Our  rivers  are 
justly  famed.     From  the  little  lakes  and  streams  in  the  Adir- 
ondack's to  the  broad  river  that  finds  its  way  into  the  sea, 
the  Hudson   offer-  a  wealth  of  picturesque  scenery  and  a 
fresh  and  constant  charm  that  is  unrivaled  in  all  the  world. 
Through  the  heart  of  the  State  the  Mohawk  quietly  traverses 
a  beautiful  valley  rich  with  nature's  and  with  man's  handi- 
work.    To  the  southwest  the  Susquehanna  starts  on  a  longer  journey  to 
the  sea,  while  in  the  northern  watershed,  the  St.  Lawrence  with  its  garden 
of  islands  and  its  rapids  rivals  the  Hudson.     Countless  other  streams  per- 
meate to  every  corner  of  the   State,  here  dashing  over  the  rocks,  there 
turning  the  wheels  of  a  mill,  or  of  a  power  house,  and  now     and     again 
breaking  into  pleasant  ripples   in   the  open   country.      Hardly  an   hour's 
journey  fails  to  bring  to  view  a  natural  sheet  of  water  in  pond  or  lake. 
To  the  west  are  Chautauqua,  Keuka,  Seneca  and  Cayuga,  and  then  Oneida 
and  (  )tsego.     To  the  north  are   Placid  and  Saranac  and  Big  Moose  and 
hundreds  of  others   each  with  its  own  particular  charm.     Then  to  the  east, 
guarding  our  borders,  are  Champlain  and  George,  repleate  with  the  early 
history  of  our  State  and  nation  and  famed  among  all  celebrated  lakes,  while 
on  the  west  (  )ntario  and  Erie  thunder  against  our  shores.     In  the  rougher, 
stranger  demonstrations  of  nature  the  Adirondack's  and  the  Catskills  were 
enough  in  themselves;  but  nature  did  not  stop  with  them.     Howe's  Cave, 
Ausable  Chasm   and    Watkins   Glen  lend   variety  and   interest  to  laymen 
and  scientist  alike,  while  the  mighty  Niagara,  truly  one  of  the  wonders  of 
the  world,  draws  yearly  its  host  of  pilgrims.     More  thai1,  any  other  state 
perhaps,  we  have  clung  to  our  early  history  and  to  the  primitive  things  in 
nature.     Nine  tribes  of  our  native  [ndians  yet  live  on  their  own  reserva- 
tions.    Deer  and  grouse  and  woodcock  find  a  home  within  a  few  hours* 
ride  of  our  thriving  cities.     A  bear  now  and  then   showrs  himself   in  the 
woods.     The  streams  and  lakes  abound  with  fish  and  it  i>  now  hoped  that 
even  the  beaver  is  coming  back  into  his  own  in  the  Adirondacks.     In  spite 
of  the  woodman's  axe  and  the  forest  lire,  we  have  thousands  ^i  acres  of 
virgin  forest  protected  forever  from  commercial  spoliation.     All  this  is  a 
part  of  a  wise  and  definite  plan  to  conserve     the     natural     beauty     and 
grandeur  as  well  as  the  resources  of  our  State  and  to  aid  nature  in  being 
of  service  to  us  bv  giving  her  a  chance. 


What  Trees  Do. 


Trees  arc  among  the  most  common 
things  in  nature.  The}-  either  cover  or 
have  covered  a  large  part  of  the  earth's 


surface  that  is  suitable  for  human  life. 
Phev  are  the  natural  friends  of  man.  yet 
we  often  treat  them  with  scant  courtesy, 
and  sometimes  regard  them  as  of  little 
use,  if  not  actual  enemies.  Let  us  study 
together  a  short  and  easy  chapter  in  the 
open  book  of  nature,  and  learn  some  of 
the  tilings  that  trees  do. 

Trees,  like  animals,  are  living  things, 
but  there  are  differences  between   them. 
Trees  do  not  eat.  move  or  feel:  animals 
do. 

We  know  that  animals  grow  i  r  become 
larger.     This  is  due  to  the  food  they  eat. 
Tree-  also  grow,  but  they  use  different 
f      I,  and  take  it  in  quite  a  different  way. 
"     They  live  upon  mineral  matter,  that  is, 
air,   water   and    soil,   which   they   change 
into  their  own  substance.     By  this  grad- 
ual addition  of  new  material,  trees  become  larger  and  larger  each  year, 
for  growth  is  simply  the  increase  of  a  living  thing  in  size  and  substance. 
What  do  trees  dc  ?     I  will  tell  you. 

They  help  to  keep  the  air  pure  for  man  and  the  lower  animals.  How 
do  the}'  do  this?  1  have  just  told  you  that  trees  are  constantly  changing 
mineral  matter  into  vegetable  matter.     This  is  their  special  work. 

The  element  of  the  air  that  makes  it  tit  for  breathing  is  a  gas  called 
oxygen.  About  one-fifth  of  the  volume  of  the  air  is  oxygen,  arid  at  every 
breath  animals  take  in  some  of  this  oxygen  and  change  it  to  carbonic 
acid  gas.  In  other  words  the  oxygen  that  is  breathed  in.  combines  with 
the  carbon  in  the  blood  and  tin-  make-  carbonic  acid,  which  is  breathed 
out  into  the  air  in  place  of  the  oxygen  taken  in.  There  is  a  small  amount 
of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  air  everywhere  and  at  all  times,  and  the  usual 
amount  is  about  one  part  in  every  2500  part-  of  air. 
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This  carbonic  acid  is  unlit  for  the  breathing  of  animals  and  wherever 
it  increases  in  the  air,  even  to  a  slight  extent  above  the  amount  usuallv 
found,  animals  can  not  live.  Trees  and  other  plants  prevent  the  carbonic 
acid  from  accumulating  in  dangerous  quantities  in  ordinary  air.  They 
do  this  by  absorbing  this  gas  through  their  leaves.  Jt  is  their  principal 
food.  It  makes  trees  grow,  for  a  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  trunk 
and  branches  of  every  tree  is  carbon,  and  this  all  comes  from  the  carbonic 
acid  of  the  air. 

You  know  what  happens  when  we  cut  a  tree  down  and  burn  it.  The 
great  mass  or  bulk  of  the  tree  passes  into  the  air  in  the  form  of  smoke  and 
gas.  A  very  small  part  remains  in  the  form  of  ashes.  Burning  just  un- 
does what  growth  did.  The  burning  process  was  rapid,  while  growth 
was  slow.  But,  roughly  speaking,  everything  that  went  into  the  air  when 
we  burned  the  tree  came  from  the  air  during  its  growth,  and  all  that 
remained  on  the  ground  in  the  form  of  ashes  came  from  the  ground  while 
the  tree  was  growing. 

Think  for  a  moment  how  well  fitted  trees  are  for  taking  the  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air ! 

Suppose  you  carefully  measure  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf  of  an 
oak  tree,  multiply  this  by  two,  for  the  under  surface  has  the  same  area  \ 
then  multiply  this  by  the  number  of  leaves  on  the  tree  and  you  can  then 
form  some  idea  of  the  enormous  rurface  which  the  tree  annually  presents 
to  the  air  for  the  removal  of  what  to  us  is  a  dangerous  gas. 

Trees  supply  a  large  part  of  all  of  the  fuel  in  the  world.  The  real 
wood  of  trees  is  of  little  or  no  use  as  food,  but  it  does  largely  serve  to 
c<  »ok  our  food  and  to  protect  us  against  cold.  Even  the  coal  dug  from  the 
earth,  as  well  as  the  oil  and  gas  now  so  generally  used  for  fuel,  come  from 
vegetable  matter  and  are  largely  the  remains  of  trees  in  forests  that  flour- 
ished before  man  existed  on  the  earth. 

Did  you  ever  stop  and  think  where  the  heat  of  fuel  comes  from? 

Trees  grow,  or  store  up  vegetable  matter,  by  absorbing  carbonic  acid. 
This  is  separated  into  carbon  and  oxygen  before  it  can  be  used,  and  this 
separation  takes  place  only  in  the  presence  of  sunlight.  With  every 
particle  of  carbonic  acid  that  is  thus  separated  and  with  the  new  substance 
made  by  the  tree  for  its  growth,  a  certain  portion  of  the  sun's  light  and 
heat  is  absorbed.  Thus,  when  we  burn  wood,  the  heat  and  light  given  out 
are  just  what  was  absorbed  when  the  tree  was  growing. 
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I  once  heard  a  story  of  a  boy  who  set  out  to  catch  a  sunbeam — this 
may  have  been  an  interesting-  task,  but  certainly  not  an  easy  one,  for  a  sun- 
beam can  travel  eight  times  around  the  world  in  a  second,  or  480  times  in 
a  minute.  Yet  the  growing  tree  does  catch  the  sunbeam,  and  holds  it  a 
prisoner  until  it  is  released  by  burning. 

Trees  give  us  wood,  and  wood  furnishes  us  with  building  material, 
furniture,  implements,  utensils,  tools  and  other  useful  things  in  great 
variety.  Wood  is  one  of  the  necessities  of  life.  It  follow^  11  s  from  birth 
to  death.  We  are  rocked  in  cradles  made  of  wood  ;  when  we  sit  down  it 
is  in  chairs  or  benches  of  wood;  every  day  we  eat  from  wooden  tables: 
the  papers  and  books  that  we  read  and  study  are  printed  on  paper  made 
from  wood  ;  whenever  we  ride  out  it  is  in  a  wagon,  carriage  or  car  made 
largely  of  wood.  More  than  one-half  of  all  the  houses  in  the  world  arc 
built  of  wood  and  the  other  half  use  wood  for  doors,  floors,  and  other 
interior  parts  ;  nearly  all  barns  are  made  of  wood.  We  ship  our  fruits, 
vegetables  and  many  other  products  in  baskets,  crates  and  barrels  made 
of  wood;  we  pack  our  butter  and  pork,  and  buy  our  nails  and  salt  in  fir- 
kins, kegs,  or  barrels  of  wood.  When  we  die  we  are  put  in  coffins  made 
of  wood.  Xext  to  our  daily  food  wood  is  the  most  useful  single  product 
in  the  world.  It  is  indispensable  to  our  comfort,  convenience,  and  happi- 
ness. 

Trees  furnish  one  of  the  most  striking  and  permanent  forms  of 
beauty.  What  stat  ly  grace,  what  fine  proportions,  what  variety  of 
expression,  and  what  unconscious  dignity  may  be  seen  in  well  developed 
trees.  How  they  beautify  and  glorify  every  landscape.  There  is  nothing 
more  picturesque  in  nature  than  a  clump  or  group  of  sycamores  growing 
near  a  river  bank  and  bending  their  mottled  trunks  and  stretching  their 
whitened  arms  toward  the  water,  for  which  they  show  a  peculiar  fond- 
ness. 

Trees  improve  the  climate  and  conserve  soil  and  water.  Although 
the  influence  of  trees  and  forests  on  climate  is  not  definitely  known,  we 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  effect  of  an  all  too  reckless  destruction  of  our 
woodlands.  Springs  and  streams  are  failing  that  never  failed  before: 
soil  drouths  are  more  severe  and  protracted.  Untimely  frosts  are  more 
ruinous  to  all  the  more  delicate  fruits,  and  wind  storms  are  more  damag- 
ing than  in  former  years. 

The  tloods,  that  car.se  such  loss  of  life  and  property  in  the  river 
valleys,  have  followed  the  cutting  off  of  the  forests  from  the  hills  and  the 
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washings  of  the  soil  by  the  rapid  running  off  of  the  rain  and  melting 
snow  and  art   rapidly   reducing  the  hills  to  rocky   wastes  and  covering 

the  fertile  soil  of  the  valleys  with  coarse  sand  and  gravel.  It  is  said  that 
"Fire  is  a  good  servant  but  a  bad  master."  The  same  is  true  of  water. 
Uncontrolled  water,  like  uncontrolled  fire,  changes  a  blessing  into  a  curse. 
Trees  furnish  safe  shelter  and  natural  resting  places  for  birds.  Bird- 
are  our  best  allies  in  fighting  insects,  but  the  removal  of  our  forests  has 
rreatly  lessened  the  number  of  insect-eating  birds.  Thus  our  insect 
mies  are  increasing  because  the  bird-  are  becoming  scarce. 


TREES  IMPROVE  THE  CLIMATE  AND  CONSERVE  SOIL  AND  WATER 


The  scarcity  of  birds  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  cutting  down  of  our 
trees.  Many  boys  have  the  bad  habit  of  shooting  birds  and  robbing  their 
nests.  This  ought  to  be  stopped.  The  boy  who  -boots  a  bird  or  robs  a 
bird's  nest  is  robbing  the  farmer  of  a  part  of  his  crops.  The  best  protec- 
tion for  insect-eating  birds  is  plenty  of  trees.  By  planting  and  saving 
our  trees  we  cherish  and  protect  our  birds. 

Trees  furnish  a    great    variety    of    miscellaneous,    useful    products. 
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Among  these  we  may  mention   fruits,  nuts,   sugar,  honey,  tannin,  pitch, 
turpentine,  dyes  and  medicines. 

As  the  only  source  of  wood  supply,  trees  touch  the  welfare  of  every 
man,  woman  and  child,  but  their  influence  goes  much  farther.  It  under- 
lies the  great  questions  of  soil  preservation  and  soil  fertility;  the  use  and 
control  of  streams  and  rivers;  the  water  supply  of  towns  and  cities.  In 
short,  our  civilization  and  progress  as  a  nation  are  based  very  largely  on 
trees.  In  the  face  of  these  facts  we  are  still  slashing  down  our  trees  most 
recklessly,  with  little  or  no  regard  to  restoring  them,  or  in  any  way  mak- 
ing good  the  loss.  There  is  no  crime  against  nature  that  draws  down  a 
more  certain  or  severe  punishment  than  that  of  stripping  the  earth  of  all 
her  trees. 

Let  us  awake  to  the  importance  of  planting  trees  and  saving  our 
forests.  Let  our  boys  and  girls  be  incited  and  encouraged  to  gather  the 
seeds  of  our  most  valuable  trees.  Begin  this  fall  to  gather  chestnuts, 
hickory  nuts,  black  walnuts,  white  oak  acorns,  the  seed  of  the  ash,  wil  1 
cherry,  locust,  catalpa,  etc.,  and  keep  at  it  till  winter  sets  in.  Plant  a  part 
of  your  seeds  in  some  corner  of  the  garden  or  in  any  rich  ground  where 
they  are  not  likely  to  be  disturbed.  Keep  the  remainder  in  boxes  of  moist 
earth  in  a  cool  cellar  until  early  spring  and  then  pb.nt  them  You  can 
scarcely  fail  to  enjoy  this  work,  and  at  the  same  time  add  to  your  know- 
ledge and  increase  your  love  of  trees. 

Another  thing  can  be  done  this  fad.  Observe,  and  make  note  of  tin1 
date  at  which  trees  lose  their  leaves.  You  will  learn  that  the  black  walnut, 
buckeye,  and  other  well  known  trees  lose  their  ieaves  earlv  in  the  season. 
while  the  leaves  of  the  sugar  maple,  apple  tree,  and  oak  remain  much  later. 

If  you  observe  carefully,  you  will  notice  this  interesting  fact:  The 
leaves  of  nearly  all  the  different  kinds  of  trees  that  have  come  to  us  from 
foreign  lands,  hang  on  the  trees  much  later  than  the  leaves  of  our  native 
trees.  Compare  the  English  or  Scotch  elm  with  our  native  elms  ;  the  Nor- 
way maple  with  our  maples,  and  the  European  ash  and  linden  with  our 
ashes  and  linden  or  basswoods. 

— William  R.  Lazenbv,  Professor  of  Forestry,  Ohio  State  University. 


Some  temptations  come  to  the  industrious;  but  all  temptations  attack 
the  idle. — C.  H.  Spurgeon. 


Monarch  and  Mimic, 


HE  butterfly  is  a  noonday  fairy.  It  floats  lazily  in  the  bright 
sunshine  and  escapes  capture  most  easily.  It  bears  a  won- 
derfully delicate  armor  coating  of  scales.  They  are  easily 
rubbed  off  and  make  the  fine  dust  left  on  fingers  after  hold- 
ing a  butterfly.  All  butterflies  come  from  caterpillars. 
Some  caterpillars  are  beautiful.  All  teach  wonderful  lessons 
to  those  willing  to  learn  about  their  lives. 

The  Monarch  is  well  named.  Its  rule  is  world-wide. 
The  ill-tasting,  bright  liveried  Monarch  is  forcing  less  pro- 
tected butterflies  to  assume  its  striking  uniform  if  they  would  escape  the 
deadly  attack  of  birds.  This  insect  is  a  large,  black-marked,  brick  red 
butterfly,  the  wings  spreading  4  inches  or  more.  This  butterfly  must 
have  come  to  us  from  Europe,  where  it  has  a  number  of  mimics.  It  is  very 
common  in  America  though  it  is  unable  to  live  over  winter  in  Xew  York 
State.  Every  spring  a  few  battered  Monarch  butterflies  may  be  seen. 
They  are  more  common  in  midsummer  and  swarm  in  the  fall  as  they 
gather  on  milkweed  for  the  southward  flight. 

The  Monarch  is  a  child  of  the  milkweed.  The  butterfly  hovers  about 
this  plant  and  from  time  to  time  lavs  small,  pale  green,  finely  marked  eggs 
on  the  young  leaves.  A  tiny,  pale  green,  dark-banded  caterpillar  hatches 
from  the  egg  and  feeds  for  a  time  on  the  young  milkweed  leaves.  It  then 
sheds  the  old  coat  for  a  larger  and  more  brightly  marked  one  lying  under- 
neath. The  full  grown  caterpillar  is  nearly  2  inches  long,  yellowish  or 
yellowish  green  and  with,  a  number  of  broad,  black  bands  on  its  back.  Two 
long,  black  filaments  may  be  found  a  little  behind  the  head  and  another 
pair  near  the  other  end.  It  takes  only  two  or  three  weeks  for  the  cater- 
pillar to  become  full  grown.  Then  a  most  surprising  change  takes  place. 
It  spins  a  little  net  of  silk  on  the  underside  of  the  leaf  and  shrinks  till  it 
changes  into  a  pale  green  chrysalis,  held  together,  as  it  were,  with  golden 
nails  and  bands  of  brass.  It  now  looks  much  like  an  eardrop  an  inch  or 
more  long.  This  delicate  chrysalis,  with  its  bright  gilding,  is  rarely  -ecu. 
because  it  is  colored  so  nearly  like  the  leaf  from  which  it  hangs.  The 
fresh  Monarch  butterfly  appears  in  10  or  12  days.  At  first  the  wing-  are 
small  and  Hum.  Soon  they  expand  and  we  wonder  how  such  a  magnificent 
butterfly  could  come  from  such  a  small  shell.     It  is  marvelous! 


MONARCH 


VICEROY 
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The  strangest  part  of  the  Monarch's  story  remains  to  be  told.  A  very 
similar  butterfly  may  be  seen  about  milkweeds.  This  is  the  Viceroy.  Its 
wings  rarely  spread  more  than  3  inches.  The  Viceroy  has  near  the  middle 
of  its  hind  wings  a  broad,  curved,  black  band  never  seen  in  the  Monarch. 
It  mimics  or  resembles  the  Monarch  and  even  feeds  on  the  sweets  of  milk- 
weed flowers,  though  the  caterpillars  live  on  willow  and  poplar.  Birds  do 
not  like  to  feed  on  the  distasteful  Monarch  though  they  readily  eat  the 
Viceroy.  This  small  butterfly  often  escapes  being  eaten  because  birds  are 
afraid  of  making  a  mistake  and  catching  one  of  the  ill-tasting  Monarchs. 
The  Viceroy  is  an  American  insect.  Ages  ago  it  most  likely  had  a  broad. 
white  band  across  both  wings  and  was  very  different  from  the  Monarch. 
The  coming  to  this  country  of  the  Monarch  with  its  bright  colors  and 
ill  taste  gave  us  a  butterfly  not  eaten  by  birds.  Nature's  children,  insects 
as  well  as  animals  and  plants.,  change  more  or  less.  Xo  two  are  exactly 
alike.  Any  change  in  color  making  a  butterfly  safer  from  attack  by  birds 
is  likely  to  continue.  The  Viceroy  butterflies  most  like  the  Monarch 
usually  escaped  from  the  birds  Small  changes  have  been  followed  by 
other  small  changes.  This  has  gone  on  for  many,  many  years  and  now 
tlie  Viceroy  looks  very  much  like  the  Monarch.  This  process  in  nature 
is  known  as  natural  selection.  The  resemblance  between  a  butterfly  birds 
like  to  eat  and  one  that  is  distasteful,  is  called  protective  mimicry.  There 
are  a  number  of  other  insects  which  resemble  distasteful  forms.  Many 
of  the  ill-tasting  butterflies  have  bright  colors  and  look  very  much  alike. 

There  is  another  kind  of  protective  mimicry  among  insects.  The 
fortunate  butterfly,  moth  or  caterpillar  looks  much  like  some  object  on 
which  it  usually  rests,  say  a  stone  or  a  tree  trunk.  This  kind  of  mimicry 
i^  also  caused  by  birds  catching  and  eating  the  moths  or  butterflies  not 
well  protected  and  therefore  easily  seen  when  at  rest.  The  caterpillar  of 
the  Viceroy  escapes  injury  many  times  because  its  colors  agree  so  closely 
with  the  poplar  or  willow  twig  it  rests  upon.  Again,  it  may  be  found 
lying  quietly  on  the  tip  of  an  uneaten  leaf  vein  with  a  small,  loose  pellet  of 
bits  of  leaf  moving  with  every  breath  of  air.  These  moving  bits  are  more 
noticed  than  the  caterpillar  lying  quietly  nearby.  Even  more  strange,  this 
caterpillar  spends  the  winter  in  a  curious,  silk-lined  nest  nrule  of  part  of 
a  leaf,  rolled  up  so  as  to  make  a  cosy  shelter.  The  leaf  is  first  fastened  to 
the  twig  with  silk.  Here  the  caterpillar  sleeps  till  the  blossoms  appear  in 
the  spring. 
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Almost  every  one  who  walks  in  the  fields  and  woods  has  seen  butter- 
flies, moths  and  caterpillars  looking  very  much  like  the  objects  they  rested 
upon.  Such  examples  of  protective  mimicry  are  numerous.  All  we  need 
to  do  is  to  look  closely  if  we  would  find  much  of  interest  in  both  woods 
and  fields.  — E.  P.  Pelt,  State  Entomologist. 

X 
The  Call  of  the  Woods  and  Waters. 

By  H.  A.  Kane. 

The  south  wind  is  blowing  softly 
Through  branches  of  spruce  and  pine, 

And  the  mountain  brooks 

In  their  hidden  nooks 
Are  frothing  like  new  made  wine. 

In  the  tangled  forest  thicket 
The  partridge  beats  his  drum, 

While  over  the  trail 

The  white  clouds  sail, 
And  the  voice  of  the  woods  says — come. 

Over  the  lake's  broad  surface 
The  shimmering  ripples  run. 

To  break  on  the  strand 

Of  the  shore's  white  sand, 
And  the  waters,  too,  say — come. 

'Tis  the  call  of  the  woods  and  waters. 
And  to  me  it  sweeter  seems 

Than  the  song  of  the  thrush 

At  twilight's  hush, 
Or  the  music  heard  in  dreams. 

And  I  listen  with  eager  longing 
For  the  music  of  splashing  oars; 

For  the  hills,  sun-kissed 

In  the  lifting  mist, 
And  the  emerald  green  of  the  shores. 
.VaYme.  X.  Y.,  May  6,  1908. 
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Woodman,  Spare  That  Tree, 


By  George  P.  Morrt! 


Woodman,  spare  that  tree! 

Tench  not  a  single  bough  ! 
In  youth  it  sheltered  me, 

And  I'd  protect  it  now. 
'Twas  my  forefather's  hand 

That  placed  it  near  his  cot : 
There,  woodman,  let  it  stand — 

Thy  ax  shall  harm  it  not  ! 
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That  old  familiar  tree-. 

Whose  glory  and  renown 
Are  spread  o'er  land  and  sea — 

And  wouldst  thou  hew  it  down? 
Woodman,  forbear  thy  stroke! 

Cut  not  its  earth-bound  ties; 
Ob,  spare  that  aged  oak, 

Xow  towering  to  the  skies  ! 

When  but  an  idle  boy, 

I  sought  its  grateful  shade  : 
In  all  their  gushing  joy 

Here,  too,  my  sister-  played. 
My  mother  kissed  me  here; 

My  father  pressed  my  hand — 
Forgive  this  foolish  tear. 

But  let  that  old  oak  stand! 

My  heart-strings  round  thee  cling 

Close  as  thy  bark,  old  friend  ! 
Here  shall  the  wild-bird  sing. 

And  still  thy  branches  bend. 
Old  tree !  the  storm  still  brave ! 

And,  woodman,  leave  the  spot; 
While  I've  a  hand  to  >ave. 

Thy  ax  -hail  harm  it  not! 

\ 

The  Parsing  of  Amo. 

By  Frank  Conkun. 

Amo.  that  is  the  way  I  always  think  of  you; 

Amas,  that's  how  I  hope  you  feel  for  me; 
Amat,  that's  what  the  people  truthf'ly  say  I  do. 

And  that's  the  way  I  learned  to  parse  the  three. 
Amamus,  how  delightful  that  would  be  to  say! 

I  That  is  a  probleem  we  may  soon  discuss.) 
Amantis  to  your  many  suitors  you  might  say: 

Amant  oh,  would  the  world  might  say  of  us! 


The  White  Ash. 

(See  illustration  on  opposite  page.) 

The  white  ash  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  hardwood  trees  of  the 
American  forests,  and  one  of  the  statliest  representatives  of  its  genus. 
In  the  forests  of  the  rich  bottom  lands  of  the  lower  Ohio  basin  it  has  been 
known  to  attain  the  height  of  120  feet  and  5  to  6  feet  in  diameter  of  trunk, 
but  these  dimensions  are  exceptional.  It  occupies  rich  slopes  and  bottom 
lands,  where  not  too  moist,  and  is  an  abundant  tree  throughout  most  of 
the  Eastern  States  and  Canada.  When  growing  apart  from  other  trees 
it  develops  an  ovoid  or  somewhat  pyramidal  top,  with  long  slender  lateral 
branches.  It  is  a  tree  of  good  habit  and  handsome  foliage  and  is  popular 
as  an  ornamental  shade  tree.  The  wood  of  the  white  ash  is  heavy,  a  cubic 
foot  weighing  40.78  pounds,  hard  and  strong,  and  is  used  extensively  in 
the  manufacture  of  tool  handles,  agricultural  implements,  cars,  furniture, 
etc.  The  inner  bark  is  used  in  medicine.  The  above  cut  shows  a  branch- 
let  of  a  white  ash  tree  with  mature  leaves  and  fruit,  a  large  leaf  from  a 
vigorous  shoot,  and  a  branchlet  in  winter. 

The  descriptive  text  and  the  illustrations  are  from  a  "Handbook  of 
the  Trees  of  the  Northern  States  and  Canada"  and  are  used  through  the. 
courtesv  of  the  author,  Mr.  Romeyn  B.  Hough,  of  Lowville.  X.  V. 


The  social  millennium  will  not  have  arrived  until  every  man  is  richer 
than  his  neighbor. 

Seven  heavens  are  really  too  many,  but  there  should  be  at  least  three — 
the  highest  for  those  who  were  right,  yet  failed;  the  second  for  those  who 
were  right  and  succeeded  :  the  third  for  the  wrong  who  were  unsuccessful. 

Exile  is  God's  alchemy !  Nations  He  forms  like  metals — 
Mixing  their  strength  and  their  tenderness ; 
Tempering  their  pride  with  shame  and  victory  with  affliction ; 
Meeting  their  courage,  their  faith  and  their  fortitude, — 
Timing  fVAeir  genesis  to  the  world's  needs! 

—BOYLE  O'REILLY. 


Children  Learn  How  to   Prevent  Consumption. 

COUNTRY  LOSES  MILLIONS  YEARLY   IX  WASTED 
EDUCATION. 

Over  2,500,000  of  the  1 7.000.000  school  children  enrolled  in  the 
United  States  have  during  the  school  year  just  closed,  been  systematically 
instructed  concerning  the  dangers  of  consumption  and  the  methods  for  its 
cure  and  prevention,  according  to  a  statement  issued  to-day  by  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 

Besides  the  2,500,000  children  thus  regularly  instructed  in  their 
schools,  the  National  Association  estimates  that  fully  1,000,000  more 
have  received  instruction  at  the  various  tuberculosis  exhibits  held  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  or  in  separate  classes  and  organizations. 

A  number  of  investigations  conducted  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
show  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  children  in  the  public  schools  have 
tuberculosis  before  they  are  eighteen.  That  a  larger  number  of  them  do 
not  die,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  healthy  children  are  able  to  resist  the  attack 
of  the  consumption  germ.  On  account  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease 
among  children,  the  National  Association  considers  their  education  to  be 
of  prime  importance 

In  Boston,  a  special  commission  which  recently  investigated  the  sub- 
ject found  that  over  5,000  school  children  in  that  city  alone  had  positive 
cases  of  tuberculosis.  In  New  York,  a  recent  study  showed  over  25,000 
tuberculous  children  in  the  schools.  On  the  basis  of  these  and  other  in- 
vestigations, it  is  estimated  by  certain  authorities  that  there  are  nearly 
1,000,000  school  children  in  the  L  nited  States  today  who  will  probably  die 
of  tuberculosis  before  they  have  reached  the  age  of  eighteen.  This  would 
mean  that  the  public  schools  of  the  country  are  paying  annually  about 
$7,500,000  for  the  education  of  children  who  will  die  before  they  reach  the 
age  of  eighteen.  At  least  one-half  of  this  sickness,  and  possibly  three- 
fourths  of  it,  could  be  prevented,  if  the  municipal  and  state  governments 
would  adopt  better  and  more  hygienic  methods  of  controlling  and  teach- 
ing the  children,  and  if  the  public  in  general  were  alive  to  the  need  for 
tuberculosis  prevention. 

The  National  Association  declares  that  the  best  way  to  wipe  out  con- 
sumption among  the  children  is  to  educate  both  them  and  their  parents 
so  that  they  will  know  that  tuberculosis  is  a  communicable  disease,  that 
it  can  be  cured  and  that  it  must  be  prevented. 


The  Call  of  the  City. 

By  L.  D.  G.  Bextle*-. 

I've  got  to  get  back  to  the  city, 

My  room  where  the  trolley  line  curves; 

\\  i tli  *'L"  trains  o'erhead  every  minute 

That  act  like  a  dope  on  my  nerves. 

I  wont  to  hear  lire  bells  ringing. 

The  rattlety-bang  of  the  street. 

\\  here  hawkers  of  fish  and  of  berries 

Their  eric-  for  more  business  repeat. 

I  yearn  for  a  wheezy  hand  organ. 

Thed)lare  of  an  almost  brass  band: 

To  hear  the  kids  screech  their  enjoyment 

And  scoot  at  the  copper's  command. 

I  wish  for  a  racket  of  some  kind. 

I'd  stand  for  a  neighborhood  fight : 

Some  sports  could  sing  under  my  window 

"It  Looks  Like  a  Big  Night  To-night." 

Ungrateful?     Well,  maybe  you've  got  me. 

The  country  is  surely  some  fine: 

But  lying  awake  in  the  stillness. 

Xo.  thank  yen.  not  any  for  mine. 

The  katydids,  frogs  and  the  crickets 

With  chorus,  with  solo  or  glee. 

May  hit  the  real  lovers  of  nature — 

Xo  lullaby  in  it  for  me. 

I've  got  to  get  back  to  the  city. 

So  tired  am  I.  I  could  weep; 

I  must  have  the  soothing  surroundings 

Y\  herein  I  may  sleep,  sleep  and  sleep. 

Look  not  mournfully  into  the  Past :  it  comes  not  back  again.  Wisely 
improve  the  Present :  it  is  thine.  Go  forth  to  meet  the  shadowy  Future 
without  fear  and  with  a  manly  heart. — Longfellow. 
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Trunk  of  basswood  tree  in  Blrck  River  valley,  N,  Y. 


By   Samuel   Francis   Smith. 
Joy  for  the  sturdy  trees  ; 
Fanned  by  each  fragrant  breeze. 

Lovely  they  stand. 
The  song-birds  o'er  them  trill  : 
They  shade  each  tinkling  rill  : 
They  crown  each  swelling  hill, 

Lowly   or  grand. 

Plant  them  by  stream  and  way. 
Plant  them  where  children  play. 

And  toilers  rest  : 
In  every  verdant  vale, 
On  every  sunn}-  swale ; — 
Whether  to  grow  or  fail. 

God  knoweth  best. 

Select  the  strong,  the  fair : 
Plant  them  with  earnest  care.— 

No  toil  is  vain  ; 
Plant  in  a  fitter  place. 
Where,  like  a  lovely  face 
Set  in  some  sweeter  grace. 

Change  may  prove  gain. 


Wood  structure  magnified  J5  diameters, 


God  will  his  blessing  send: 
All  things  on   Him  depend. — 

1  lis   loving  care 
Clings  to  each  leaf  and  flower, 
Like  ivy  to  it-  tower, — 
I  I  i-  presence  and  1  li-  pi  »wer 

Are  everywhere. 

From  Poems  of  Home  and  Country. 
Copyright    1S05  by  Silver.  Burdett  &  Co. 


The  Beech  Tree's 
Petition. 

By  Thomas  Campbell. 

Oli.  leave  this  barren  spot  to  me! 
Snare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree! 
Though  bush  or  floweret  never  grow 
My  dark  un wanning  shade  below  ; 
Xor  summer  bud  perfume  the  dew 
Of  rosy  blush,  or  yellow  hue  ! 
Xor   fruits   of   autumn,   blossom-born. 
My  green  and  glossy  leaves  adorn  ; 
Xor  murmuring  tribes  from  me  derive 
Th'  ambrosial  amber  of  the  hive  ; 
Yet  leave  this  barren  spot  to  me : 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree! 

Thrice  twenty  summers  I  have  seen 
The  sky  grow  bright,  the  forest  green ; 
And  many  a  wintry  wind  have  stood 
In  bloomles-.  fruitless  solitude. 
Since  childhood  in  my  pleasant  bower 
First  spent  it-  sweet  and  sportive  hour; 
Since  youthful  lovers  in  my  shade 

i   Their  vows  of  truth  and  rapture  made; 
And  on  my  trunk's   surviving  frame 
Carv'd  many  a   long-forgotten  name. 
Oh!  by  the  sighs  of  gentle  sound, 
First  breathed  upon  this  sacred  ground; 
By  all  that  Love  ha-  whisper'd  here. 
Or  beauty  heard  with   ravish' d  ear; 
As  Love'-   own  altar  honour  me ; 
Spare,  woodman,  spare  the  beechen  tree! 
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Trunk  of  beech  trre  on  Khick  River,  l,«  wis  Co..  N.Y. 
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Wood  structure  magnified  15  diameters. 


Makers  of  Electricity. 


A  Series  of  Biographies  of  the  Men  to  Whom  We  Owe  Important  Advances  in  the 
Development  of  Electricity.  By  Brother  Potamian,  F.  C.  S.,  ScD.  (London), 
Professor  of  Physics  in  Manhattan  College,  and  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  of  Nervous  Di- 
seases at  Fordham  University  School  of  Medicine,  New  York.  Fordham  Uni- 
versity Press,  no  West  74th  Street.  Illustrated.  Price,  $2.00  net.  Postage,  15 
Cents  Extra. 

GREAT  SCIENTISTS  AND  FAITH. 

A  widespread  impression  prevails  that  there  is  an  inevitable  and 
irremediable  opposition  between  science  and  faith.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
more  science  a  man  knows  the  less  is  his  belief  in  great  religions  trnths, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  humbly  he  bows  to  religions  belief  the 
less  is  the  likelihood  of  his  accomplishing  significant  original  work  in 
science.  If  this  impression,  the  reason  for  which  is  rather  difficult  to 
find,  were  true,  it  should  be  borne  out  in  the  lives  of  the  successful  scien- 
tific investigators.  Great  scientists  should  be  all  unbelievers,  and  faithful 
belief  should  make  great  original  work  in  science  quite  impossible.  Any 
such  conclusion  is  absolutely  contradicted  by  the  lives  of  our  greatest 
scientists.  In  no  department  of  science  is  it  true.  When  Dr.  Walsh's 
Makers  of  Modern  Medicine  was  published,  it  was  the  subject  of  no  little 
comment,  because  it  showed  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  men  to  whom  we 
owe  most  in  modern  medicine  were  nearly  all  Catholics,  devout  and  faith- 
ful, and  were  all  deeply  religious  men. 

This  same  surprising  contradiction  of  the  prevalent  impression  proves 
to  be  quite  as  true  with  regard  to  other  departments  of  science,  and  especi- 
ally  in  the  latest  of  them  all  to  develop,  electricity.  Medicine  is  usually 
considered  the  most  unorthodox  of  sciences  in  its  tendency,  and  as  elec- 
tricity  is  the  very  newest  of  the  sciences,  the  one  that  has  developed  par- 
ticular! v  under  the  influence  of  the  modern  scientific  spirit,  these  two 
science  departments  should  exemplify  in  the  great  investigators  whose 
names  are  most  prominent  in  them,  the  supposed  rule  that  science  is  in- 
compatible with  faith,  and  that  faith  disappears  just  in  proportion  as 
science  gains  a  foothold.  The  very  opposite  proves  to  be  the  case.  Almost 
more  than  the  physicians,  the  great   electricians  were  devoutly  religion: 
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men.  Take,  for  example,  the  men  whose  names  were  selected  by  the  Inter- 
national Congress  of  Electricians  as  terms  in  electrical  science.  Galvani. 
Yolta,  Coulomb,  Ampere.  Ohm,  were  all  Catholics:  Franklin  and  Faraday 
were  reverential  believers,  while,  in  the  very  recent  times,  Clerk  Maxwell 
and  Lord  Kelvin  were  not  only  faithful  believers  in  religious  principles, 
but  they  had  no  patience  at  all  with  the  idea  that  science  is  supposed  to 
foster  materialism.  They  both  proclaimed  that  science  teaches  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Creator  and  of  a  Providential  order  in  Creation. 

All  this  Makers  of  Electricity  shows,  but  it  also  brings  out  that  men 
of  the  olden  time,  in  the  thirteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  had  much 
more  of  interest  in  scientific  phenomena  than  is  usually  supposed  and  gave 
themselves  to  experimental  investigation  long  before  the  value  of  this  is 
supposed  to  have  been  pointed  out  by  Lord  Bacon.  Probably  in  nothing 
is  the  present  generation  more  foolish  than  in  its  assumption  that  only  in 
comparatively  recent  years  have  men  been  interested  in  physical  science. 
The  true  history  of  physical  science  has  been  sadly  disfigured  by  the  neg- 
lect of  what  was  accomplished  by  men  in  the  olden  time  who  were  quite 
as  much  interested  in  physical  phenomena  as  we  are.  and  who  often  suc- 
ceeded in  making  discoveries  that  were  then  forgotten  and  had  to  be  made 
over  again  with  great  blare  of  trumpets  in  the  modern  time. 

Xo  one  can  disgrace  us  but  ourselves. — /.  G.  Holland. 

Heaven  never  helps  the  man  who  will  not  act. — Sophocles. 

Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth  doing  well. — Chesterfield. 

Things  don't  turn  up  in  this  wrorld  until  somebody  turns  them  up. 

— Garfield. 

He  that  is  good  for  making  excuses  is  seldom  good  for  anything 
else. — Franklin. 

"Without  enthusiasm,"  said  Montalembert,  "your  life  will  be  a  blank., 
and  success  will  never  attend  it.    Enthusiasm  is  the  one  secret  of  success/" 


T  runk  of  horse  chestnut  tree,  Staten  Island,  N.  Y 


Horse-Chestnuts — a  Fancy 

By  Martha  G.  Van  Rf.xssei.aer. 

My  heart,  my  heart, 

To  life  did  starl 
And  blossom  with  the  blooming  spring*, 

My  soul  did  move 

With  April  love, 
And  grew  with  every  greening  thing. 

Fair  buds  the  beech — 

Too  fair  for  speech 
Of  mine  to  show  its  changing  mien. 

How  soft  and  slow! — 

First  a  green  glow. 
And  then  a  mist,  a  cloud  of  green. 

Soft  covering  they. 

The  tassels  gray 
That  hang  the  willow  branches  all. 

And  soft  the  blush 

That  pink  doth  flush 
The  apple-trees  above  the  wall. 

X'  >t  so,  not  so, 

My  love  did  grow- 
As  these  do  sprout — invisibly  ; 

Scarce  can  one  tell, 

Nor  reckon  well. 
The  day,  the  hour,  their  birth  did  see. 

But  mark  the  way 

That  long  ere  May 
The  fans  do  clothe  the  chestnut-trees ; 

On  each  curved  twig 

The  bud  grows  big, 
Arid  shineth  bronze-like  in  the  breeze. 

Today  it's  sheathed, 
Tomorrow  breathed 
Upon  by  ever}   wind  of  morn. 

And   the  tree   stands 

With  thousand  hands 
Of  young  green,   since  the  midnight  born. 

And  so — yes,  so — 

My  love  "did  grow, 
Fed  by  the  breezes  and  the  sun. 

Till,  bathed  in   dew, 

My  spirit  knew 
Its  fragrant  summer-time  begun. 

In  thy  sweet  eyes 
My  sun  did  rise; 
Thy  voice  made  April   wind-puffs   rude, 
And  at  its  call 
My  longings  all 
budded  into  lovings  stood. 

One   day    one  hour, 

And  all  the  power 
Of  love  I'd  sought  not.  mastered  me. 

And  all  my  mind 

No  thought  could  find 
Not   green   with   new-born   hope-  ^i  thee. 

From  Harper's  Magazine,  April,  1887. 


From  the  Editor's  Chair. 

Forest  Leaves  is  a  tree  number  this  time — trees  and  birds.  And 
what  would  leaves  be  without  the  tree"-'  Dry  enough,  to  be  sure.  And 
so  would  be  tlie  earth,  as  our  writers  have  proved. 

The  movement  to  arrest  the  destruction  of  trees  and  to  replant  the 
wa>te  places  has  come  none  too  soon.  It  is  usually  discovered,  and  often 
too  late,  that  the  blow  leveled  at  beauty  has  struck  down  utility  at  the 
same  time.  "Wbodman,  spare  that  tree",  was  the  utterance  of  sentiment. 
It  has  come  to  be  the  world's  cry  for  self-preservation.  Greed  has  swal- 
lowed up  itself.  The  lumberman's  axe  is  looking-  for  a  handle.  The  mills 
into  which  the  trees  have  gone  are  despairing  because  the  springs  which 
once  gushed  from  the  nourishing  bosom  of  the  forest  no  longer  turn 
the  idle  wheels. 

But  the  gravity  of  the  lesson  has  been  discerned.  In  that  best  of  all 
seed  ground,  the  children's  schoolroom,  love  and  guardianship  for  the 
trees  are  being  taught.  Arbor  Day  has  become  an  institution.  The 
Department  of  Education  of  this  state  (  from  whose  Arbor  Day  Annual 
we  have  made  liberal  extracts)  is  among  the  leaders  in  the  good  work. 
And  Forest  Leaves,  knowing  that  the  trees  are  the  pillars  of  Nature's 
sanitarium,  takes  up  the  plea  "Spare  the  trees!*' 
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PINE  &  CORBETT,  Props. 


The  Leading  Hotel  in  Town. 
Open  all  the  Year.  75  Rooms, 
30  with  Private  Baths.  Rates 
I2.50  per  Day  and  Up. 
Weekly  Rates,  Booklet,  etc., 
on  Application. 


Saranac  Lake,    New  York 


ADIRONDACK 
POST  CARDS 

Send  15  Cents  in  Stamps 

and  we'll  forward  by  return  mail, 
12  assorted  Souvenir  Fost  Card 
Views  of  the  Adirondacks.  No 
two  alike. 

W.  C.  Leonard  &  Co* 

SARANAC  LAKE.    N.  Y. 


WALTON  &  TOUSLEY 

(INCORPORATED) 

Plumbers 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  FITTERS 
Hardware,  Agricultural  Implements,  Stoves,  Tinware,  Paints,  Varnishes 


SARANAC  LAKE, 


NEW  YORK 
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"For  the  gathering  and  preservation  of  its  unrecorded 
stores  a-nd  traditions.  For  the  saving  of  The  'Great 
North  Woods,'  and  for  the  advancement  of  its 
broad  human  interest-" 

Pocket  size  one  dollar  a  year.  Ten  cents  a  number 

Guide  Boohs  and  Maps 

The  Adirondack1*  Illustrated,  issued  annually, 
288  pages,  Price  25  cents;   Cloth,  50  cents. 

Lake  tieorge  and  Lake  Chamblain,  historical 
and  descriptive.    Price  25  cents:  Cloth  50  cents. 

Nab  of  the   Adirondack  Wilderness,  Pocket 

edition  on  map  bound  paper.  Cloth  cover  $1;  paper 
cover  50  cents. 

Forest  and  Stream— "it  is  the  most  complete  map  of  the 
Adirondack  region  ever  published." 

Shooting  and  Fishing—  "State  officers  consult  it  and 
the  Fish  Commissioners  depend  upon  it  for  use  of  the 
State  Game  Protectors." 

Mab  of  Lake  George,  Scale  one  mile  to  an  inch 
Approved  and  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Engineer 
«nd  Surveyor  1880.  Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper 
25  cents. 

Lake  Chamblain,  scale  2%  miles  to  an  inch 
Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper  25  cents. 

Chart  Of  Lake  George,  Hydographic  survey  of 
1906,  $2.50. 

Sent  Postbaid  on  receipt  of  Price. 
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A.  FORTUNE  &  CO. 
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THE 
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An  Illustrated  Weekly  for  the  Young 
People,  published  during-  the  Scholastic 
year,  beginning-  about  the  middleof  Sep- 
tember and  continuing  for  forty  weeks, 
until  the  close  of  school  in  June. 

FORTY  ISSUES  EACH  YEAR 
Single  Subscriptions,  $1    a   Year 

Clubs  of  ten  or  more  receive  special 
and  large  discounts.  Write  for  club 
rates;  state  number  of  copies  required 
each  week. 

THE  HELPER 

One  Dollar  a  Year 

The  Sunday  Companion  Pub.  Co. 

234-235  Broadway,  near  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

B.   Ellen  Burke,  Pres.  M.  J.  Burke,  Secy. 

M.  A    Daily.  Treas. 


Teachers'  Monthly- 
Magazine 


Kendall's    Pharmacy 


Prescription  Work 
and     Drags    Only 
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On  Main  Street     Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y. 
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McMillan  Woolen  Mills 

LAWRENCE  WEBSTER  &  CO. 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

W£  "THE  MCMILLAN  PANTS*  w£ 

Guarantee  Them  All  Wool  and  Not  to  Rip 

Malone,  N.  Y. 

J.  A.  Outterson,  President  B.  R.  Clark,  Treas.  and  Secy 

L.  F.  Lehr,  Vice  President 


Malone  Paper  Company 

Malone,  N.  Y. 


Manufacturers  of 


Manilla  and  Envelope  Paper 
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ANDRUS-ROBINSON  CO. 

Wholesale  Grocers 

PURE     MAPLE     SYRUP    A    SPECIALTY 
Malone,  N,  Y. 


Anything      bearing      thii 

trade  mark  is  good 

enough  to  buy. 


Mi  viaou^jiYw  wioi     j  o.  Ballard  &  Co. 

THAT  IS  THE  STUFI1 
j.  o.  ballard  &  co'S  Malone,  N,  Y. 

HAI.ONE    PANTS    ARE    MADE    OF. 
W.  E.  Smallman  H.  Y.  Spencer 

SMALLMAN  &  SPENCER 

Malone,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of 

Roller  Flour,  Granulated  Meal,  Shorts,  Bran,  Feed,  &c. 

Clapboards,  Shingles    Lath  and  Lumber  Baled  Hay  and  Straw 
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AMERICAN  HIDE  &  LEATHER  CO. 

MALONE  BRANCH 

Cash  Buyers  and  Tanners  of 

Hides,  Calfskins  and  Horsehides 

Also  Pelts,  Tallow  and  Wool 


H.  C.CARTER, 

Manager 


References:      People's  National  Bank,  Malone, 
or  any  Mercantile  Agency 


Office,  23  Mill  Street,  Malone,  N.  Y. 


The 
F.  W.  Lawrence  Company 

The  Leading  Dry  Goods 
Store  of  Northern  New  Vork 

A  specialty  made  of  Ladies'  Suits  and 
Coats,  also  Fur  Garments  of  All  Kinds 

MALONE,  N.   Y. 


J.  F.  DUFFY   &  CO, 

Malone's  Foremost 
Clothing;  Store 

Stein  Block  Clothing 
MALONE,  N.  Y. 


Capital,  $100,000 


Surplus  and  Profits,$580,000 


Deposits,  $1,450,000 


The 

Merchants'  National  Bank 

Pittsburgh,  N.  Y. 


J.  M.  Weaver,  Vice-Presiden 


W*.  L.  Weaver,  Cashier 
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Capital,  $100,000.00        Surplus  and  Profits,  $66,321.84      Deposits,  $651,674.12 

The  City  National  Bank 

of  Plattsburgh 

Plattsburgh,  N.  Y. 

John  F.  O'Brien,  Pres.         John  Haughran,  Vice-Pres.         C.  E.  Inman,  Cashier 
M.  F.  Parkhurst  S.  Taylor 

Parkhurst  &  Taylor 

GENERAL  INSURANCE 
AND  REAL  ESTATE 

Marion  Block  PLATTSBURGH,  N.  Y.  Clinton  Street 

Dock  and  Coal  Company 


ELOUR  AND  FEED,  LUMBER 
LIME  AND  CEMENT 


PLATTSBURGH,  NEW  YORK 
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The  Yorke  Shirt  Company 

Salesroom,  29  Union  Square  Office  and  Factory 

NEW  YORK  GLENS  FALLS.  N     Y. 


First  National  Bank 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y 


Byron  Lapham.  Pres.  J.  M.  Coolidge,  Vice-Pres. 

A.  W.  Sherman,  Cashier 


McMullen-Leavens  Co 

INCORPORATED 


SHIRT    MAKERS 


Factories  783-785  Broadway,  Cor.  Tenth  St. 

GLENS  FALLS  NEW  YORK 
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New  York  Salesroom,  3-5-7  W.  22d  St.  Factories,  Glens  Falls  and  Albany 

Fowler-Curtis  Company 

Makers  of 

Linen   Collars  and   Cuffs 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


JOHN  H.  O'CONNOR 

Dealer  in 

Coal,  Wood,  Charcoal 
and  Cement 

R.  R.  Yard  and  Office,  116  Maple  St. 

Canal  Yard,  Canal  St. 

Both  Phones     GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

American  Plan         Rates,  $2.00  to  $2.50 

HOTEL  RULIFF 

M.  H.  FRASIER  &  SON 
Proprietors 

Monument  Square,     Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 


D.  J.  HOGAN 

Sanitary  Plumber  and 
Heating:  Engineer 

Corrugated  Iron  Roofing-,  Tin  Roofing-, 

Gas  Fttting,  Cement,  Plaster 

and  Hair 

25  South  Street  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Both  Phones 

Bibbey  &  Ferguson 

Manufacturers  of 

Carbonated  Mineral  Waters 
of  All  Kinds 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y. 


E.  H.  Craver 


Jas.  C.  Cowee 


Wm.  C.  Baxter 


Craver,  Cowee  &  Baxter 


COAL  DEALERS 


51   River  Street 

H.  R.  Telephone  290 


Troy,  N.  Y. 

Rensselaer  Telephone  290 


4DyERTISEMENTS 


Aird-Don  Company 

Formerly  COHOES  TUBE  WORKS 
Dealers  in 

Wrought  Iron  Pipe  and  Plumbing  and  Steam  Heating  Supplies 


Office  and  Warehouse,  409  to  415  River  Street 


TROY.  N    Y. 


Albert  Vadney  Albertus  Vadney 

Formerly  with  Dayton   Ball  &  Co. 

ALBANY  LAST  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 
FINE  LASTS 

43-45  Liberty  Street,  Albany.  N.  Y. 

H.  R.  Telephone  2158 


F.  J.  KELLIHER 

DIAMOND    PASTE     COMPANY 
Pastes,  Gums,  Glues 

Albany,  N.  Y. 


M.  J.  HAWKINS 


Heating,  Ventilating 
Power       Contractor 


Both  Phones 

44  Orange  St.  7  Van  Tromp  St. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Fuld  &  Hatch  Knitting  Co 


Manufacturers  of 


JERSEY  RIBBED  UNDERWEAR 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


Francis  Shields, 
Pres. 


C    A.  Shi  Ids, 
Vice- Pres. 


Francis  A.  Shields 
Secy,  and  Treas. 


SHIELDS  &  SONS 


Established  1850  TOBACCO  MANUFACTURERS  Incorporated  1(»07 

"Blue  Line"     "Even-Up"     "Sea  Spray" 

31,  33.  35  and  37  Church  Street  ALBANY,  N.  Y 
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j^anatnrwm  flkbridB.    Adtnmuarka 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive,  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Postoffice,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY   COMMITTEE. 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt.  W.  Seward  Webb,  M.  D  ,  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb,  Paul  Smith.  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton,  David 
McClure.  Mrs.  David  McClure,  Miss  Annie  Leary,  Mrs.  John  Kelly,  Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  Mrs.  De  Villiers 
Hoard,  Thomas  B  Cotter,  W.  Bourke  Cochran,  W.  E.  Kerin,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Miss  K  G.  Broderick,  Mrs.  W. 
J.  Hamilton,  John  F.  O'Brien,  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  Thomas  F  Conway,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Agar.  Mrs.  W.  R.  Grace, 
Edward  Eyre,  John  T.  McDonough,  H.  D.  Stevens- 

The  medical  service  has    been  of  late  completely  reorganized.     Our  Advisory  Medical  Star?  is  composed  of 

Dr.  Martin  Burke,  147  Lexington  Ave.,  Vew  York;  Dr.  Constantine  Maguire.  120  E.  60th  St..  New  York:  Dr.  Alex- 
ander A.  Smith,  40  W.  47th  St.  New  York :  Dr.  Francis  J.  Quinlan,  33  W.  48th  St.,  New  York;  Dr  John  E.  Stillwell. 
9  W  49th  St.,  New  York;  Dr.  Wm.  T  McMannis,  320  W.  45th  St.,  New  York;  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  16  W.  95th  St..  New 
York;  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  110  W.  74th  St.,  New  York;  Dr.  Henry  Furness,  Malone,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  James  D.Spencer, 
Watertown,  N     Y. ;  Lawrence   E.  Flick,  736  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia    Pa. 

House  Physician,  H.  J.  Blankemeyer,  M.  D. 
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Joan  of  Arc 


Forest  Leaves. 
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The  Hymn  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

By  Alio:  Miujgan  ix  The  Irish  Rosary. 


Beholil  there-  came  to  summon  me 
An  angel  from  the  Lord. 

Xot  Gabriel  of  the  lily  flowers, 
But  Michael  of  the  sword. 

Xot  he    who  brings  the  promise  fair 

(  )f  blessed  motherhood, 
But  he  who  o'er  the  fiend  of  hell 

With  lance  victorious  stood. 

I  heard  his  voice,  more  stern  and  clear, 
Than  trumpets  blown  in  war. 

And  lo  !.  amid  the  waving  boughs 
He  glimmered  like  a  star. 

'"Arise."  he  said,  "(  >  child  of  God, 
Come  forth.  O  maiden  meek, 

My  King  shall  arm.  to  tame  the  strong 
Thy  gentle  hand  and  weak. 

"He  calls  thee  in  thy  country's  cause 

To  triumph  and  endure. 
And  England'-  sway  shall  yield  before 

Thy  prayers,  0  maiden  pure." 
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I  pleaded  long  with  earnest  tears. 

This  wonder  might  not  be 
That  God  would  choose  to  work  His  will 

One  braver  far  than  me. 

But  at  that  prayer,  the  angel  spake. 

And  glorious  were  his  eyes, 
"Fear  not,  God  sends  to  lead  thee  on 

A  captain  from  the  skies." 

"And  thou  shalt  free  the  land  of  France 
Renowned  thy  name  -hall  be." 

But  at  these  words  the  angel  wept. 
Oh,  were  those  tears  for  me? 


So  I  must  ride  'mid  armed  men 

And  face  the  perilous  field, 
A  snow-white  banner  in  my  hand 

And  lilies  on  my  shield. 

And  though  I  shun  the  arrowy  rain. 
And  fear  the  wounds  of  war. 

And  pale  to  look  on  Mowing  blood, 
Or  go  where  foemen  are. 

Yet,  when  in  battle's  front  I  see 

Angelic  armour  flame. 
And  hear  across  the  din  of  fight. 

His  voice  announce  my  name. 

I  lift  my  banner  to  the  wind. 

And  bid  the  clarions  call, 
Then  charge  'gainst  cursing  Talbot's  rank; 

Right  up  to  Orleans'  wall. 
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The  English  waver,  stand,  and  turn. 

Before  my  stainless  lance. 
Then  fly  like  deer  and  after  them 

Charge  on  the  Knights  of  France. 

And  when  that  panic  right  hath  passed 

The  victory  to  them, 
The}  crowd  about  my  saddle-bow, 

They  kiss  the  banner's  hem. 

Yet  not  to  me  is  reverence  due, 

Xot  mine  the  people's  land, 
But  unto  Michael  of  the  sword  , 
And  unto  Michael's  God. 


Whatever  makes  men  good  Christians  makes  them  good  citizens. 

— Daniel  Webster. 

It  is  wonderful  and  beautiful  how  the  helps  come  when  one  turns 
resolutely  to  the  right — makes  the  earnest  effort  upward. — Standard. 

We  honor  our  heroic  dead  bv  being;  true  men,  and  faithfully  fiehtin 


> 


the  battles  of  our  day  as  they  fought  the  battles  of  their  day. 

— Dai' id  Gregg. 


*      * 


The  tendency  to  persevere,  to  persist   in   spite  of  discouragements. 
that  in  all  things  distinguishes  the  strong  soul   from  the   weak. 

— Thomas  Carlyle. 


Parerga, 


Reproduced  by  permission  from  "Parerga"  by  Canon  Sheehan,  published 
by  Longman,  Green  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Section  I. — Signs  and  Tokens. 


GAIN  the  silent,  sombre,  melancholy  autumn  days  have  come 
round ;  and  gently,  almost  imperceptibly,  the  mighty  Mother 
is  preparing  to  disrobe  all  her  children  for  the  sleep  of  the 
coming  Winter.  I  dearly  love  those  gentle  autumn  days, 
almost  more  than  those  of  any  other  season.  The  grey 
lights,  the  hushed  colours,  the  slow  and  solemn  changes  in 
leaf  and  fruit  and  tree  and  flower ;  the  clouds  drifting  before 
the  south  wind  today — tomorrow  poised  in  vast,  cirrhous 
masses  with  sunlit  skies  between  them  ;  the  cries  of  Nature — 


of  lonely  herons,  beating  up  with  heavy  wings  and  long,  spiderlike  legs 
from  river  or  fen,  and  uttering  now  and  again  a  hoarse  alarm-cry :  the 
shrieking  of  the  swallows  in  the  evening,  as  they  gather  far  up  in  the 
sky  and  plan  all  their  little  arrangements  for  the  coming  migration ;  the 
boom  of  the  threshing-machine,  caught  high  and  low  on  the  passing  wind  ; 
the  shrill  cry  of  some  singing  bird,  who  has  lost  the  glorious  gift  of  song, 
with  which  he  thrilled  all  nature  in  the  gladsome  Springtime, — all  speak 
of  the  general  winding-up  of  the  pageant  and  pride  of  the  season ;  and 
the  contraction  and  closing-in  of  the  majestic  forces  that  broke  out  in 
such  lavish  splendour  during  the  Spring  and  Summer  of  the  year. 

II.     The  Grey  Friar. 

Yes  !  The  garish  lights  and  the  jocund  music  are  gone ;  the  laughing- 
children,  who  tossed  the  daisies  and  wove  the  cowslips  of  Spring,  and  the 
maidens  who  crowned  themselves  with  the  roses  of  Summer  are  gone ; 
and  the  cowled  and  grey-habited,  but  gentle  friar,  Autumn,  has  just  come 
out  from  the  sidewings  onto  the  stage.  I  have  chosen  that  simile  because 
I  like  monks.  I  like  their  dress,  so  flowing,  so  graceful  and  majestic  ;  I 
like  the  falling  scapular:  I  like  the  folded  hands:  1  like  the  placid  face. 
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unfurrowed  by  care  and  undisturbed  by  passion  ;  I  like  the  solemn  eyes 
that  seem  to  regard  us  "from  Eternity's  stillness";  I  like  the  hood  that 
frames  the  placid  face.  And  so,  too,  I  like  this  grey  monk,  Autumn,  that 
comes  to  us  so  quietly,  so  solemnly,  without  noise  or  laughter,  except  the 
soughing  of  gentle  winds  through  the  changing  foliage  of  the  trees,  or 
such  sounds  as  I  have  already  described,  and  which  seem  to  be  quite  in 
unison  with  the  decay  and  demise  of  the  year. 

III.     Spring  Scene. 

Xot  that  I  complain  of  Spring  or  Summer !  Oh,  no !  I  have  such 
vivid  recollections  of  the  first  daisy,  or  the  first  violet,  of  the  snowdrop 
and  lily-of-the-valley,  that  T  should  be  ungrateful  to  make  odious  prefer- 
ences and  comparisons.  Mother  Nature  has  never  in  her  vast  repositories 
anything  more  gracious  or  beautiful  to  show  than  when  she  hangs  out  her 
pink-and-white  apple  blossoms  in  the  month  of  May,  and,  like  trees  and 
shrubs  in  a  stereoscope,  makes  them  stand  forth  with  clear  distinctness, 
each  in  its  own  place,  till  the  whole  garden  seems  snowed  over  with  those 
frail  and  delicate  flower-wafers ;  and  the  background  is  an  unlimited 
vista  of  blossom  till  it  breaks  against  the  ranker  foliage  of  the  forest 
trees.  And,  when  you  add  music  to  colour,  and  hear  from  the  thick 
recesses  of  massed  and  fragrant  bloom,  or  from  the  heart  of  a  lilac-tree 
with  its  beautiful  hyacinthine  blossoms,  or  from  beneath  the  drooping 
gold  of  the  laburnum,  the  fluted  melody  of  thrush  or  ousel,  you  think 
that  there  can  be  but  one  step  from  this  to  Paradise,  and  that  one  need  not 
be  surprised  if  he  saw  the  angels  walking  hand-in-hand  along  the  fragrant 
avenue,  or  standing,  in  tranced  worship,  beneath  the  trees  of  Eden- 

IV.    A  Holiday. 

And  I  have  pleasant  memories,  too,  of  a  short  holiday  which  I  took 
this  Summer.  I  had  not  been  to  this  seaside  village  for  thirty-five  years — 
since  my  student  days  ;  but  I  carried  always  with  me  the  recollection  of 
its  one  street,  wind-swept  and  sloping  down  to  where  abruptly  rose,  or 
seemed  to  rise  from  the  sea.  a  naked  island;  and  just  beyond,  the  white 
walls  of  the  lighthouse.  And  I  remembered,  also,  the  windy  mornings 
when  we  went  forth  to  bathe,  across  the  cliffs  and  down  a  dangerous  wind- 
ing path,  to  where  in  a  sheltered  bay  enormous  boulders  lay  prone,  to  be 
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lashed  and  washed  by  the  huge  waves  that  came  rolling  in  from  the  deep 
sea-spaces.  And  I  remembered  the  little  trickling  fountain  half-wav  down 
the  cliff,  where  a  tiny  runlet  started  from  the  sandstone  rock  and  fell  into 
a  natural  basin ;  and  how  cool  and  sweet  it  tasted  to  lips  half-parched  by 
the  bitter  and  brackish  waves.  And  there  was  one  sheltered  spot,  where 
the  flat  face  of  a  rock  fronted  the  sea.  and  formed  a  kind  of  natural  seat 
or  lounge,  where  in  my  adolescence  I  read,  and  read,  and  read  the  livelong 
day ;  and  even  hoped  for  rain  and  tempestuous  weather  that  I  might  have 
the  sea-cliffs  and  the  sea  all  alone  to  myself. 

V.    Unchanged  Nature. 

And  now  I  found  all  unchanged,  except  myself.  There  was  the  same 
cliff,  the  same  chasm,  the  same  boulders  and  rocks.  The  little  fountain 
of  sweet  water  sprang,  as  of  old,  from  the  sandstone,  and  was  gathered 
into  the  hollow  basin.  A  few  feet  of  earth  and  shingle  at  the  top  of  the 
cliff  had  fallen  down  ;  and  a  new  path  had  been  made.  And  that  was  all. 
For  there,  too,  was  my  old  seat  beneath  the  rock ;  and  to  all  appearance 
the  same  fragrant  and  perfumed  purple  heather,  the  same  wild  hemlock, 
with  the  little  black  star  in  the  center  of  the  white  disc  ;  the  same  yellow 
broom,  that  since  has  yielded  me  that  most  safe  of  all  heart-tonics — spar- 
teine. And  was  I  changed  ?  Well,  somewhat.  I  did  not  look  at  life  with 
such  tranquil  and  hopeful  eyes  as  when  T  was  a  boy,  hiding  away  from 
human  observation  there.  But,  I  remember,  the  same  poems  pleased  me 
then  that  please  me  today ;  and  the  same  questions  came  up  from  the  sea, 
and  tortured  me  with  their  delightful  iteration  and  persistence, — the  same 
questions  about  life,  and  nature,  and  death,  and  immortality,  to  which  I 
have  found  no  answer  as  yet,  except,  of  course,  the  emphatic  and  unwaver- 
ing responses  of  Faith. 

VI.    Reveries. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  habit  of  day-dreaming,  or  reveries,  is  at  all 
wholesome.  But,  like  all  opiates,  it  is  very  sweet  and  very  tyrannical.  At 
least  I  know  that  three  or  four  of  the  morning  hours  after  breakfast  used 
to  pass  away  unconsciously  there  in  my  smooth  bed  of  heather  beneath  the 
rock.  A  little  reading,  a  little  observation,  a  little  meditation  on  what  1 
had  read,  and  then — dream-pictures,  such  as  seem  to  come  in  sleep,  only 
that  they  never  were  grotesque  or  uncouth,  or  frightful — only   shadow- 
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passing  on  and  over  the  glistening  surface  of  the  sea  as  it  slept  beneath 
the  warm  rays  of  a  midsummer  sun.  Then,  suddenly,  the  mild  face  and 
wondering  eyes  of  a  sheep  nibbling  near  me,  or  the  shrill  call  of  the  young 
sea-gulls,  beating  up  bravely  in  the  wake  of  their  stronger  sires,  or  the 
swift  whir  and  sharp  cry  of  a  black  diver,  would  wake  me  up  to  read 
again,  and  pause  again,  and  again  go  out  into  the  happy  Elysium  of  fair 
if  Meeting  dreams.  Xow  and  again  the  dark  hull  and  streaming  smoke 
of  the  funnel  of  some  great  liner  would  blot  the  fair  round  mirror  of  the 
sea ;  and  I  used  to  grow  impatient  of  the  apparent  slowness  and  painted 
stillness  with  which  it  moved  toward  the  horizon.  But  all  things  end 
sometime  or  other.  And  the  great  deep  would  be  unspotted  and  unflecked 
again. 

VII.    The  Rapture  oe  the  Sea. 

One  thing,  however,  I  missed, — the  rapture  of  the  sea, — the  keen, 
stinging  pleasure  the  sounds  and  scents  of  the  sea  gave  men  when  a  boy. 
Of  course,  it  is  age, — age  with  its  dulled  senses  and  perceptions,  age  with 
its  weakened  nerves,  age  with  its  brain-power  perhaps  increased  and 
developed,  but  with  all  its  sentient  faculties  benumber,  and,  alas !  con- 
trolled almost  to  the  verge  of  extinction  by  that  dread  monitor.  Experi- 
ence. And  nothing  can  give  back  "that  wild  freshness  of  morning."  I 
see  things  with  "larger,  other  eyes"  than  in  youth.  The  problems  of  exist- 
ence have  loomed  up  greater  and  more  formidable  and  more  mysterious 
than  ever.  The  problems  of  life  are  deeper,  and  their  solution  farther 
away.  The  single  eye  of  youth  that  saw  but  the  present  has  grown  to  a 
double  vision  that  is  blind  to  the  present,  but  painfully  sensitive  to  pic- 
tures thrown  upon  its  field  by  the  past  and  the  future.  "Knowledge  has 
come,  but  wisdom  lingers," — the  wisdom  of  the  child  on  the  seashore, 
filling  his  ears  with  the  music  of  the  shells,  and  believing  that  he  hears 
the  rearing  of  the  sea,  when  lie  only  listens  to  the  hot  blood  coursing 
through  his  own  veins. 


When  a  soul 
Burns  with  a  godlike  purpose  to  achieve. 
All  obstacles  between  it  and  its  goal 
Must  vanish  as  the  dew  before  the  sun. — Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


The   Coming  of  the    Dove. 

By  Catherine  Tynan. 


YBIL  \  ENNING  had  what  most  people  would  have  con- 
sidered a  very  sad  life  as  companion  to  old  Mrs.  Clitheroe 
of  the  Glebe,  who  was  blind  and  very  feeble.  Mrs.  Clitheroe 
had  an  old  dog,  blind  like  herself,  and  three  old  servants, 
who  were  verv  much  attached  to  their  mistress  but  snapped 
incessantly  at  each  other — they  were  very  deaf,  very  obsti- 
nate, and  rather  infirm. 

And  not  so  long  ago  Sybil  had  been  an  heiress,  courted 

and  praised  on  every  side  as  became  her  youth  and  beauty 

and  prospective  fortune.     She  had  also  a  warm  and  generous  heart,  and 

at  that  time  one  would  have  thought  her  as  safely  set  above  the  vicissitudes 

of  fortune  as  anyone  can  be  in  this  shifting  world. 

Moreover,  she  had  been  engaged  to  be  married,  but  the  engagement 
had  been  broken  off  before  the  crash  came  which  left  Sybil  a  penniless 
orphan.  There  was  a  mystery  about  the  affair  which  baffled  Sybil's  world. 
She  had  refused  to  speak  of  it,  and  Hugh  Garstin  had  merely  said  to  those 
of  his  friends  who  might  be  trusted  to  put  the  statement  about  that  Miss 
Venning  herself  had  broken  off  the  engagement,  in  circumstances  that 
did  her  nothing  but  honor. 

For  all  that,  people  said  that  she  had  hit  Garstin  cruelly,  for  he  had 
lost  his  bonny  youth  when  the  engagement  had  been  broken,  and  although 
in  time  he  had  come  to  look  less  haggard,  yet  he  bore — and  would  always 
bear — the  traces  of  suffering.  Unsuspected  lines  came  in  his  face  and  a 
powdering  of  grey  on  his  hair.  He  had  left  the  gaiety  of  youth  behind 
him  and  had  become  devoted  to  matters  of  serious  interest.  He  looked 
closelv  after  the  affairs  of  the  big  woolen  mills  from  which  he  derived  his 
handsome  fortune,  and  he  became  interested  in  many  philanthropic  pro- 
jects, especiallv  for  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  his  own  "hands." 
The  other  mill-owners  at  YVaterton  were  apt  to  grumble  at  him,  saying 
that  he  would  make  the  workers  discontented,  to  which  he  would  reply 
that  it  was  just  the  thing  he  wanted  to  do,  since  without  discontent  one 
could  not  hope  for  reform. 
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For  nearly  three  years  now  Sybil  had  lived  within  a  few  miles  of 
Waterton  and  had  only  encountered  Hugh  Garstin  once  or  twice,  and  then 
by  accident.  Once  he  was  motoring-  with  others  when  they  met :  the  next 
time  they  came  face  to  face  in  a  narrow  green  lane.  Garstin  had  made  a 
movement  as  though  to  stop,  but  Sybil  had  passed  him  with  a  quiet,  cold 
inclination  of  her  head. 

Xow  and  again  she  heard  of  him — nothing  but  praises.  Mrs. 
Clitheroe's  doctor,  Dr.  Bennett,  came  out  from  Waterton  a  couple  of  times 
a  week  to  see  her,  bringing  an  air  of  the  outside  world.  He  was  a  cheer- 
ful little  man  with  a  confident  manner,  and  there  were  times  when  Sybil 
found  his  visits  a  great  relief.  The  old  parson  and  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Clitheroe's  grandson.  Sir  Joseph  Clitheroe,  the  soapboiler,  and  his  wife, 
were  the  only  other  visitors  at  the  Glebe,  and  they  were  neither  lively  nor 
interesting.  Sybil  liked  the  vicar  and  his  homely  wife.  She  could  not 
endure  the  Clitheroes.  Sir  Joseph  would  sit  and  stare  at  her  solemnly 
when  he  paid  his  duty  visits.  Lady  Clitheroe  had  once  impressed  on 
Sybil  that  she  must  not  expect  a  legacy  in  Mrs.  Clitheroe's  will. 

"It  has  been  made  long  ago."  she  said,  '"and  every  penny  comes  to  us. 
Martha  and  Jane  must,  by  this  time,  have  feathered  their  nests,  and  so 
must  Tompkins.     Gran  has  always  been  too  liberal  with  her  dependant-." 

She  had  glanced  sharply,  as  she  said  it,  at  a  beautiful  antique  pearl 
brooch  which  Sybil  happened  to  be  wearing,  as  though  she  suspected  it 
'if  coming  out  of  one  of  Mrs.  Clitheroe's  many  boxes  of  trinkets. 

"I  wonder  why  you  stay  here?"  Dr.  Bennett  had  said  one  day  to 
Sybil.    "Not  one  girl  in  a  thousand  would  do  it." 

He  knew  something  of  Miss  Yenning's  broken  engagement.  He  also 
knew  Hugh  Garstin,  whom  he  had  thought  one  of  the  best  fellows  in  the 
world  since  together  they  had  fought  an  outbreak  of  scarlet  fever  among 
the  children  of  the  operatives.  It  was  a  matter  of  concern  to  him  that 
the  splendid  fellow,  as  he  called  him  in  his  own  mind,  should  wear  that 
subtle  look  of  unhappiness  year  after  year. 

Dr.  Bennett  had  looked  sharply  at  Sybil  Yenning  the  first  time  they 
met.  He  had  not  been  at  Waterton  very  long,  and  he  was  curious  about 
the  girl,  as  he  said  in  his  own  mind,  had  broken  Hugh  Garstin's  heart ; 
but,  looking  at  her,  he  forgave  her.  For  whatever  reason  she  had  done  it. 
she  had  suffered  in  the  doing.  In  repose,  her  lips  drooped.  The  shadow 
of  tiredness  lay  over  the  face  that  ought  to  have  been  brilliantly  beautiful. 
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"Why  do  you  stay?"  he  asked.  "It  is  not  good  for  your  health,  with 
all  these  old  people,  this  old  house,  everything  in  which  needs  renewing. 
Damp,  too — this  room  smells  like  a  churchyard." 

They  were  in  the  dining-room,  and  Dr.  Bennett  had  just  written  a 
prescription  for  Mrs.  Clitheroe's  neuralgia.  It  was  true  that  the  room, 
despite  a  roaring  fire,  had  a  cold  and  clay-like  odour. 

"You  don't  know,  doctor,"  Miss  Yenning  said,  "that  there  is  a  way 
between  here  and  the  church.  One  of  these  panels  is  a  door.  The  passage 
ends  in  the  church,  just  by  the  tower.  This  used  to  be  the  old  vicarage. 
I  don't  know  why  the  passage  was  made,  nor  does  anyone  else,  I  think." 

She  went  to  a  corner  by  the  fireplace,  turned  a  key  in  what  he  had 
taken  to  be  a  cupboard  in  the  panelling,  threw  open  a  door,  with  a  creak- 
ing sound,  and  a  black  chasm  yawned  beyond.  It  seemed  to  the  doctor 
that  a  wind  blew  into  the  room. 

"The  passage  is  clear  apparently,"  he  said. 

"I  believe  so.  It  is  cemented  above  and  below.  I  should  have  it 
filled  up  if  it  were  my  house,  but  Mrs.  Clitheroe  says  it  has  always  been 
there  and  she  is  used  to  it." 

She  locked  the  door,  and  turned  to  him  again  with  a  quiet  smile. 
"You  asked  me. why  I  stayed,"  she  said.     "Well,  would  you  be  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  I  stay  because  I  like  it?" 

"Xot  a  bit.     I  have  seen  you  with  Mrs.  Clitheroe." 
"Have  you  seen  how  she  looks  when  I  come  into  the  room?" 
"My  dear  young  lady,  I  have.     I  have  also  seen  her  tremble —  posi- 
tivelv  tremble — as  her  old  dog  does  when  a  stranger  touches  it — when 
her  grandson  and  his  wife  come  in  with  their  noisy,  important  voices  and 
their  creaking  air  of  wealth.     It  is  very  sad  to  be  old  and  in  the  dark." 
"Yes,  I  know,"  Sybil  Yenning  assented.     "That  is  why  I  stay." 
"Like  all   good  women,"   said   Dr.   Bennett  heartily,   "you   love   the 
helpless  thing  that  depends  on  you.     I  am  very  glad  the  poor  old  lady 
has  such  a  solace.    But  there  are  one  or  two  things  you  must  promise  me. 
One  is  to  keep  open  windows  as  much  as  possible,  another  is  never  in  any 
circumstances  to  neglect  your  daily  walk.     For  her  sake,  as  well  as  your 
own,  you  must  not  neglect  your  health.     1   will  speak  to  Mrs.  Clitheroe 
about  it." 

He  did  speak  to  his  patient.  The  result  was  a  new  rule  by  which  at  a 
certain  hour  every  dav   Martha  relieved   Miss  Venning  from  her  attend- 
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ance  on  Mrs.  Clithcroe,  and  the  young  lady  went  out  for  a  walk  of  five 
or  six  miles. 

The  Glebe  stood  in  the  midst  of  lonely  country  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  hills.  High  up  at  the  head  of  the  valley  was  the  reservoir  that 
supplied  Waterton.  The  water-tower  beyond  it  was  a  landmark.  A  little 
river  wound  through  the  valley  and  fell  into  the  greater  river  at  Waterton. 

The  church  was  on  the  river-bank,  with  the  Glebe  some  little  dis- 
tance behind  it.  There  were  times  when  the  river  was  in  flood,  and  the 
spate,  roaring  and  whirling  by,  spread  over  the  fields  and  climbed  to  the 
wall  of  the  churchyard.  When  the  river  was  in  flood  Sybil  had  to  make  a 
detour  when  she  took  her  walks,  and  instead  of  crossing  by  the  foot- 
bridge below  the  church,  she  had  to  follow  the  road  till  she  reached  a 
stone  bridge  built  high  above  the  stream. 

One  afternoon  in  winter  the  floods  were  out,  neither  very  far-reaching 
nor  very  threatening,  but  likely  to  be  greater,  since  the  rain  had  been 
falling  heavily  for  several  days,  and  the  water  was  rushing  down  from 
the  hills  and  draining  into  the  Spoor.  Sybil  was  still  able  to  use  .the 
footbridge,  and  it  gave  her  an  exhilaration  to  feel  it  tremble  under  her 
feet  like  a  live  thing  as  the  grey,  roaring  waters  rushed  beneath. 

After  she  had  crossed  the  meadows  she  turned  sharply  to  the  left, 
by  a  field-path  which  after  a  mile  or  so  brought  her  on  to  the  road.  It 
wound  by  woods  and  she  knew  every  inch  of  it.  She  was  not  in  the  least 
afraid,  for  she  had  with  her  Sikes,  her  bulldog.,  who  had  been  hers  in  the 
old  days — in  fact,  a  gift  from  Hugh  Garstin.  He  usually  lived  in  the 
Glebe  stables.  He  was  the  most  amiable  creature  alive,  but  his  smile 
struck  terror  into  the  hearts  of  those  who  did  not  know  him.  Tramps  had 
a  way  of  passing  Sikes  on  the  other  side.  She  had  taken  the  same  walk 
every  afternoon  for  nearly  three  years,  but  she  never  wearied  of  it. 

She  was  descending  a  sharp  incline  towards  another  bridge  over  the 
Spoor.  The  hollows  in  the  road  were  filled  in  with  dead  leaves.  .Between 
the  thinned  branches  of  the  wood  the  sunset  showed  itself — a  clear  sunset 
that  gave  promise  of  a  frosty  night.  The  black  branches  showed  against 
the  sky  of  lemon  and  lavender  and  rose.  There  was  a  little  sickle  of 
a  moon  to  the  eastward.  Soon  the  darkness  would  be  upon  her.  Before 
her  she  could  hear  the  river  making  a  great  noise  as  it  poured  under  the 
little  brown  bridge,  the  stones  of  which  were  covered  with  lichens — 
between  them  the  hearts  and  darts  of  manv  generations  of  rustic  lovers. 
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In  the  quietness  she  heard  a  horse's  hoofs  coming  behind  her,  fast,  as 
though  the  rider  were  in  a  great  hurry.  She  stepped  to  one  side  of  the 
grassy  road  to  let  him  pass,  wondering  on  what  errand  of  life  or  death 
he  might  be  going  so  rapidly.     The  horse  pulled  up  by  her  suddenly. 

"Come,"  said  a  voice  she  had  not  heard  for  more  than  three  years. 
It  was  imperious,  and  there  was  a  sound  of  terrible  anxiety  in  it.  "Come, 
I  shall  have  to  take  you  in  front  of  me.  Don't  ask  me  why.  I'll  tell  you 
as  we  go  along." 

"I  have  the  dog,"  she  said  quietly. 

"Ah!  we  can't  leave  him.     He  is  too  heavy  to  swim.     Pick  him  up." 

She  lifted  the  bull-dog  as  he  had  bidden  her,  and,  stooping,  he  caught 
her  about  the  body  and  swung  her  on  to  the  pommel  of  saddle.  When 
she  was  there  he  steadied  her  with  one  arm  while  he  gathered  the  reins 
in  his  other  hand. 

The  horse  felt  the  additional  weight.  He  plunged  down  the  incline 
towards  the  little  bridge.  The  dusk  had  fallen  suddenly,  and  the  river 
showed  itself  as  a  white,  turbulent  mass  between  the  green  banks.  They 
crossed  the  bridge  and  ascended  an  incline  on  the  other  side,  the  rider 
pressing  his  horse  to  make  him  take  it  quickly.  At  the  head  of  the  incline 
they  turned  to  the  left.  The  road  was  level  now  on  the  slope  of  the  hill. 
Below  it  the  little  river  was  spreading  in  the  twilight. 

Sybil  turned  about  on  the  horse  and  looked  into  Hugh  Garstin's  face. 
He  had  an  air  of  listening.  He  smiled  at  her,  but  in  the  wan  light  his  face 
was  pale. 

"You  are  a  woman  in  ten  thousand,"  he  said,  his  lips  against  her  ear. 
His  arm  seemed  to  press  her  closer  to  him.  "A  woman  in  ten  thousand. 
Why  don't  you  ask  questions?" 

"What  are  you  doing  it  for?"  she  said. 

"If  von  were  another  woman  T  should  ask  you  to  trust  me.  Being 
Sybil" — his  voice  was  wonderfully  tender — "I  will  tell  you.  The  reservoir 
wall  is  giving  way.  They  are  doing  all  they  can,  but  if  it  goes  this  valley 
will  be  drowned.  Luckily  1  was  there  when  it  was  discovered.  I  rode  like 
mad.  I  remembered  that  you  walked  this  way  every  afternoon.  I  was 
like  a  madman  till  I  caught  sight  of  you.     Sybil,  you  are  not  afraid?" 

She  seemed  to  settle  herself  into  the  hollow  of  his  arm. 

"Not  with  you,"  she  whispered. 
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Sikes  slipped  in  his  place  and  had  to  be  dragged  up  again.  He  was 
profoundly  uncomfortable,  but  he  gave  Sybil's  hand  a  slobbery  lick  which 
said  as  plainly  as  possible  that  he  knew  her  motives  were  good. 


"And  now  they  were  at  the  iron  gates  of  the  Glebe. 


"I'm  afraid  the  dog  is  very  heavy  for  you."  the  man  said  with  anxious 
solicitude. 

Her  cheek  almost  touched  his,  making  him  tremble  with  delight. 

"You  were  so  good  to  take  him,"  she  said.  "Poor  Centaur!  T  wish  I 
had  been  lighter  for  his  sake,  and  that  Sikes  had  been  a  lap-dog." 
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"We  have  not  much  farther  to  go.  Centaur  understands  that  I  want 
him  to  do  it.     He  ha^  grown  used  now  to  extra  passengers." 

Again  he  had  the  air  of  listening. 

"Will  the  flood  drown  all  in  its  path?"  die  asked.  '"There  is  a  num- 
ber of  cottages  and " 

"They  have  telephoned  down  the  valley  to  warn  the  people.  We  must 
hope  that  they  will  have  been  warned  in  time.'' 

"You  know — the  Glebe  is  straight  in  its  path." 

"I  know.     1  am  going  to  leave  you  in  safety  and  then  warn  them." 

"I  am  going  with  you." 

"The  house  ma}'  stand,"  he  said  half-doubtfully.  "In  any  case  there 
is  the  church.  It  is  built  strongly,  and  the  tower  would  be  safe.  Ah,  I 
see  the  lights!    We  are  almost  there." 

He  did  not  dispute  her  decision  to  stav  with  him.  He  knew  her  of 
old  ;  but  his  arm  pressed  her  to  him  the  more  closely. 

"If  we  drown,  we  drown  together,"  he  said;  "and  if  the  wall  gives 
way  the  flood  will  be  irrestistible.  Before  we  know  whether  we  are  to 
live  or  die  let  me  tell  you  I  never  loved  anyone  but  you.  The  rest  was  a 
young  man's  folly.     I  have  paid  dearly  for  it." 

"You  are  mine  now,"  she  said,  and  her  voice  was  clear  and  triumphant 
above  the  noise  of  many  waters 

For  a  second  their  lips  were  together,  and  Sikes,  held  uncomfortably 
tight,  growled  a  protest.  Again  they  turned  to  the  left,  descending 
towards  the  river.  And  suddenly  there  was  water  under  the  horse's  feet. 
He  flung  up  his  head,  scenting  the  water,  and  reared  and  backed.  They 
were  only  a  few  yards  now  from  the  timbered  house-front  of  the  Glebe. 
The  tower  of  the  church  stood  up  dark  before  them. 

The  horse  answered  his  master's  encouragement.  The  water  was  up 
to  his  hocks,  but  he  struggled  along  bravely.  And  now  they  were  at  the 
iron  gates  of  the  Glebe. 

Hugh  Garstin  flung  himself  from  the  saddle. 

"Come."  he  said.  "We  are  safe  so  far.  Only  a  part  of  the  wall  must 
have  given  way  as  yet.    Presently  we  shall  be  in  the  sea." 

He  lifted  her  down  in  his  arms.  The  water  was  about  their  feet, 
>wirling  in  little  current^  and  eddies.  Around  the  Glebe  and  the  church 
the  ground  fell  away  sharply  on  every  side.  The  builders  had  set  them 
on  a  knoll. 
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"What  will  you  do  with  him?"  she  asked,  indicating  the  horse,  who 
was  quivering  in  a  vague  terror. 

"He  must  make  his  own  way  to  dry  land  ;  I  dare  not  take  the  responsi- 
bility of  him." 

He  lashed  sharply  as  he  spoke,  and  the  creature,  turning  from  the 
fast-filling  valley  as  though  wild  to  he  off,  went  back  the  way  they  had 
come,  the  way  to  the  high  ground  and  safety. 

The  light  of  the  hall-lamp  shone  out  into  the  darkness.  Several  win- 
dows along  the  house-front  were  also  lit.  It  was  plain  that  the  alarm 
had  not  been  given  at  the  Glebe,  and  that  the  life  inside  pursued  its  drowsy, 
orderly  way,  unconscious  of  the  mighty  flood  that  was  threatening  greater 
peril  every  moment. 

Martha  opened  the  door,  grumbling,  as  usual,  that  the  mistress  had 
wanted  Miss  Venning,  had  been  asking  for  her  this  hour  past.  She  stared 
when  she  saw  the  strange  gentleman. 

Sybil  closed  the  door  sharply,  shutting  out  the  noise  that  was 
momentarily  becoming  louder.    There  was  no  time  to  be  lost. 

"There  has  been  an  accident,  Martha,"  she  said.  ''There  is  danger 
of  a  big  flood.  Get  some  blankets  and  whatever  food  you  have  in  the 
house,  and  lights.  Water,  too :  we  may  want  water.  Let  Jane  and 
Tompkins  know.    Wait  for  us  in  the  dining-room." 

"For  heaven's  sake,  miss " 

"Do  what  I  tell  you  quickly.  This  gentleman  and  I  will  see  to  Mrs. 
Clitheroe." 

"What  are  you  thinking  of,  dear?"  he  asked,  as  he  followed  her  up  the 
stairs.  At  the  same  moment  something  struck  the  house,  and  it  quivered 
like  a  living  thing.  "Are  you  thinking  that  it  will  not  hold,  and  that  we 
must  make  for  the  church?  But  the  walls  are  down  now,  and  the  water 
will  be  running  like  a  millrace  between  us  and  the  church." 

The  old  blind  face  was  turned  on  Sybil  with  a  joyous  trustfulness  as 
she  entered  the  room. 

"There  is  a  big  flood,  dear,"  Sybil  said — and  it  was  as  though  a 
mother  comforted  her  little  child.  "We  think  it  will  be  safer  in  the  church, 
though  perhaps  we  should  be  quite  safe  here.  It  will  be  only  for  a  few 
hours.  Trust  us.  There  is  a  gentleman  here  who  will  carry  you.  He 
is " 
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"I  am  Miss  Venning's  happy  lover,"  Hugh  Garstin's  deep  voice  put 

in.    "I  will  carry  you  easily." 

He  was  remembering  now  what  Dr.  Bennett  had  told  him  of  the  pas- 
sage between  the  Glebe  and  the  church.  It  was  not  very  long,  and  could 
hardly  be  foul,  if  it  was  still  open.  Anyhow,  at  the  worst,  they  would 
only  have  to  return  and  to  hope  the  house  would  withstand  the  water 
which  was  coming  against  it  now  with  a  tremendous  impact,  like  a  batter- 
ing-ram of  giants.  The}'  could  hardly  hear  themselves  speak  for  the  noise. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  winds  had  joined  the  waters  in  a  steady,  per- 
sistent roar. 

Sybil  wrapped  an  eiderdown  about  Mrs.  Clitheroe,  who  was  as  light 
as  a  child.  When  Hugh  Garstin  had  gone  downstairs  with  his  frail 
burden  she  took  the  basket  in  which  little  Beau  lay  whimpering  and  shiver- 
ing, and  followed  him  quickly  to  the  dining-room,  where  the  old  servants 
were  waiting  with  their  bundles.  There  was  food,  water,  light  and 
blankets. 

"I'm  afraid  a  fire  will  not  be  possible."  Sybil  said  regretfully.  "But 
at  least  we  need  not  watch  in  darkness." 

While  they  stood  there  a  second  the  water  began  to  pour  into  the 
room.  There  was  a  long,  snake-like  welter  of  it  on  the  floor.  At  the  same 
time  there  was  a  noise  of  heavy  things  knocking  together  in  the  kitchens 
under  their  feet.     The  chairs  and  tables  were  afloat. 

The  panel  was  opened,  and  Hugh  Garstin  passed  through  first,  the 
women  servants  carrying  lights,  pressed  on  his  heels.  The  water  was 
over  Sybil's  feet  when  she  followed  the  others. 

The  passage  ascended  to  the  church.  It  was  damp  and  clammy  and 
the  air  was  exhausted,  but  the  cement  had  not  given  way.  The  key  in  the 
door  that  led  into  the  church  was  rusty  from  long  disuse,  and  turned  in  the 
lock  with  difficulty,  but  it  turned. 

Even  while  they  were  in  the  passage — it  was  no  more  than  fifty  yards 
in  length — the  water  crept  after  them,  pressing  on  them  at  every  step.  It 
was  in  the  church  before  them.  The  candles  shone  strangely  on  the  mov- 
ing grey  floor. 

But  in  the  belfry  they  were  well  out  of  reach  of  it.  If  necessarv  they 
could  go  higher  to  the  chamber  of  the  bells,  but  here,  for  the  present,  they 
were  safe,  and  the  squat  tower  of  greystone  was  as  likely  to  withstand  the 
flood  as  anything  made  by  hands. 
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■  The  chamber  was  heaped  with  dead  leaves  that  cracked  to  dust  under 
their  feet.  Through  the  slit  of  a  window  in  the  thick  wall  they  could  see 
that  they  were  in  the  midst  of  a  great  mass  of  grey  water  hurrying  on 
irresistibly,  carrying  trees  and  other  things  they  could  not  discern  as  it 
went.  The  bed  of  the  little  river  had  disappeared.  There  was  a  white 
light  of  stars  now,  and,  as  far  as  eye  could  reach,  the  flood  spread  over  all. 

"How  long  will  it  last  "  Sybil  asked,  her  hand  in  her  lover's.  The 
others  sat  uncomfortably  wrapped  in  their  blankets,  and  now  and  again 
nodded.  Airs.  Clitheroe  was  asleep.  Sikes,  lying  on  Sybil's  skirt,  snored 
loudly.  And  little  Beau  moaned  and  wimpered  more  than  ever  in  his  un- 
easy slumber.  Tre  air  was  sweet  with  the  smell  of  the  waters,  and  the 
candles  flickered  in  the  wet  wind  that  blew  from  them. 

"It  will  take  some  time  to  go  down,"  Hugh  said.  "You  see  there 
is  no  very  steep  incline,  and  the  channel  of  the  Spoor  will  not  do  much 
yet.  But  gradually  it  will  go.  We  shall  be  free  some  time  tomorrow 
morning,  I  expect.  Not  sooner  than  that.  The  water  is  spreading  rather 
than  running  down.    You  are  not  afraid  ?" 

"Not  with  you." 

A  gust  of  wind  blew  out  the  candles,  and  they  made  no  effort  to 
relight  them.  Something  thudded  against  the  tower,  thudded  once  or 
twice,  and  it  trembled — then  all  was  quiet. 

"Ah,"  he  said,  half  under  his  breath,  "it  has  passed  now,  whatever  it 
was.  Thank  God!  You  are  not  afraid,  dear?  We  are  in  the  hands  of 
God." 

"And  the  way  to  Heaven  is  as  short  by  water  as  by  land,"  she  quoted. 

They  crept  into  each  other's  arms. 

"You  know  now,"  he  whispered,  "that  there  has  always  been  only 
you." 

"If  I  had  known  it  before,"  she  whispered  back,  "I  might  have  fought 
for  my  own.  I  thought  you  loved  her  better  than  me :  she  said  she  would 
die  if  I  did  not  give  you  up  to  her.  I  thought  how  it  had  all  been  wasted 
when  I  heard  of  her  marriage.     She  was  quick  to  console  herself." 

"I  never  kissed  her  but  once,"  he  said.  "It  was  a  moment's  folly.  I 
went  near  paying  too  g*reat  a  price  for  it." 

"And  I,"  she  whispered  back. 

Then  she  had  another  thought. 
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"I  cannot  leave  her  while  she  lives,"  she  said,  indicating  with  her 
pretty  head  the  corner  where  Mrs.  Clitheroe  slept  quietly.  "She  is  as 
dependant  on  me  as  little  Beau.  If  Beau  were  left  with  strangers  he  would 
die." 

"I  shall  never  ask  you  to  leave  her,"  he  returned.  "Wherever  we  are 
she  shall  be." 

They  whispered  with  long-  pauses  between,  till  towards  morning  she 
slept  on  his  shoulder,  her  pale  face  glimmering-  in  the  darkness.  He  was 
cold  and  stiff,  being  so  long  in  the  same  position,  but  he  would  not  haw- 
stirred  for  worlds. 

Perhaps  he  had  dozed  himself.  He  was  awakened  by  the  whirring  of 
the  wheels  of  the  church  clock,  which  struck  six  with  an  immense  din 
close  by  him.  It  had  struck  at  intervals  during  the  night,  but  they  had 
hardly  noticed  it  because  of  the  noise  of  the  flood. 

As  he  stirred,  Sybil  wakened  toe.  There  was  a  strange,  restful 
silence  in  the  air. 

"Something  has  happened,  sweet,"  he  said.  "I  believe  the  waters 
have  gone  down." 

They  looked  together  through  the  window-slit.  While  they  slept 
the  danger  had  passed  them  by.  There  were  miles  and  miles  of  mud  and 
pools  and  debris  showing  in  the  chilly  dawn.  The  danger  had  gone  by, 
and  they  were  once  more  lovers  and  life  was  sweet. 

It  was  as  though  the  dove  with  the  olice-leaf  rested  in  the  embrasure 
of  the  narrow  window.     The  rainbow  of  promise  was  in  their  skv. 

Cheerfulness  is  like  money  well  expended  in  charity ;  the  more  we 
dispense  of  it  the  greater  our  possession. — Anon. 

If  you  intend  to  do  a  mean  thing,  wait  till  tomorrow  ;  if  you  are  to  do 
a  noble  thing  do  it  now. — Dr.  Guthrie. 

You  can  not  protect  your  own  liberty  unless  you  respect  that  of 
others. — Standard. 
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Catholic  Pioneers  Along  Lake  Champlain. 

By  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

E  HAVE  had  such  a  revival  of  interest  in  old  doings  along 
Lake  Champlain  by  the  recent  Champlain  Celebration  and 
by  the  recalling  of  attention  to  the  historic  happenings  gen- 
erally along  the  lake  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  beginnings  of  Catholicity,  especially  on  the  Ver- 
mont side  and  the  connection  of  these  with  one  of  the  great 
characters  of  our  Revolutionary  times.  For  the  beginnings 
of  Catholicity  in  Vermont  and  indeed  in  most  of  the  Cham- 
plain region  are  associated  with  the  name  of  the  daughter  of 
Ethan  Allen,  who  brought  up  by  her  father  as  an  unbeliever  in  all  religion, 
and.  until  she  was  a  young  woman,  a  scoffer  at  all  practices  of  religion, 
became,  by  what  at  least  was  sure  to  have  been  miraculous  interposi- 
tion, a  devout  Catholic  and  then  a  member  of  a  religious  order.  Her  life, 
her  conversion,  her  wonderfully  sweet  character  attracted  widespread 
attention  and  did  much  more  to  throw  down  the  barriers  of  prejudice 
that  ran  so  high  in  many  Protestant  minds  against  Catholicity  in  this 
region  at  that  time  than  probably  anything  else  that  happened  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Republic,  at  least  as  far  as  Xew  England  and  Xew  York  were 
concerned. 

Years  ago  as  a  student,  my  attention  was  called  to  what  had  been 
done  for  the  Church  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country  by  Fanny  Allen's 
example,  through  some  books  that  came  into  my  possession.  Thev  had 
belonged  originally  to  Father  Virgil  Barbour,  S.J.,  the  storv  of  whose 
life  was  romantic  enough  to  arouse  interest.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
Protestant  Minister  of  Vermont  who  from  a  Presbyterian  had  become  an 
Episcopalian  and  finally  a  Catholic.  This  was  the  Rev.  Daniel  Barbour. 
He  was  very  old  at  the  time  of  his  conversion,  and  his  son  Virgil  was 
already  a  minister  and  a  married  man  with  three  children.  He  too  became 
a  convert,  and  his  wife  being  baptized  at  the  same  time,  with  special  per- 
mission they  each  of  them  entered  a  Religious  Order,  one  of  them  becom- 
ing a  Jesuit,  and  the  other  a  Yisitandine  at  Georgetown.  The  fact  that 
their  children  were  present  at  their  reception  as  religious  and  their  taking 
of  vows  is  one  of  the  unusual  features  at  such  an  occasion  that  causes 
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the  whole  story  to  be  vividly  impressed  upon  readers  of  the  events.  In 
connection  with  it  1  found  that  Rev.  Daniel  Barbour  owed  his  conversion 
partlv  at  least  to  the  example  of  Ethan  Allen's  daughter,  one  of  the  first, 
if  not  the  first,  American  religious  born  in  this  country. 

The  storv  of  Ethan  Allen's  daughter  has  been  very  well  told  by  Miss 
Sadlier  in  her  "Women  of  Catholicity",  Xote  Benziger  Bros..  X.  Y..  and 


Fanny  Allen  at  the  Age  of  Twelve  Years. 

(From  a  Painting.) 

it  is  from  this  volume  that  1  take  many  of  the  details  of  her  career.  While 
her  father  had  been  a  strenuous  infidel  himself,  tinged  with  the  spirit  of 
Tom  Paine  at  that  period  so  that  even  in  imitation  of  his  master  he  had 
written  a  book  of  satire  upon  Moses  and  the  prophets,  called  "Oracles  of 
Reason",  he  seems  not  to  have  been  entirely  convinced  of  his  own  posi- 
tion, or  at  least  to  have  been  quite  ready  to  believe  that  others  might  have 
the  right  to  think  differently  from  him.     His  first  wife  had  been  in  spite 
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of  her  husband's  unbelief  a  sincerely  religious  woman.  When  her  daugh- 
ter Loraine  came  to  die  years  after  her  mother,  she  demanded  of  her 
father  whether  she  should  die  in  her  mother's  faith  or  in  his  state  of  un- 
belief. After  a  momentary  struggle,  according  to  the  story,  he  said  to  her 
that  "she  would  be  happier  to  die  in  her  mother's  faith".  Melanchthom 
on  a  corresponding  occasion  when  asked  by  his  mother  whether  she  should 
change  her  old  Catholicity  for  his  new  Protestantism  is  said  to  have  renlied 
that  the  new  faith  is  good  enough  to  live  in,  hut  the  old  faith  was  good  to 
die  in. 

It  is  not  surprising  with  her  father's  state  of  mind  toward  Chris- 
tianity that  his  daughter  Fanny  should  have  had  no  faith  at  all  and  should 
indeed  have  been  a  scoffer  at  religion.  When  in  a  way  that  is  hard  to 
understand,  somehow  she  came  to  be  baptized  in  the  church  of  the  village 
to  which  the  family  had  belonged,  she  laughed  at  the  minister  and  created 
quite  a  sensation  in  Church.  Her  mother,  who  retained  her  religious 
feeling,  was  very  much  hurt.  At  the  age  of  twenty  there  came  into  Miss 
Allen's  hands  a  volume  such  as  were  common  enough  at  that  time  con- 
taining a  description  of  the  supposed  enormities  practiced  in  convent-. 
She  read  it,  but  instead  of  learning  to  hate  convents,  she  had  a  revulsion  of 
feeling  and  wished  to  know  more  about  these  women  who  gave  up  the 
world  and  set  themselves  dcing  so  many  difficult  tasks  for  others.  As 
she  wished  to  learn  French  she  asked  permission  to  go  to  Montreal  and 
attend  one  of  these  convents  in  order  to  perfect  herself  in  that  language 
and  devote  herself  to  other  studies.  At  first  her  family  frowned  upon  this 
idea,  but  after  a  time  Miss  Allen's  insistence,  for  as  the  future  proved 
she  had  abundance  of  character,  won  her  the  desird  permission.  Miss 
Sadlier  has  told  the  story  of  her  student  days  in  the  convent. 

Fanny  Allen's  first  weeks  or  months  at  the  convent  were  not  suc- 
cessful. She  made  no  secret  of  her  unbelief,  and  so  openly  mocked  at  the 
sacred  rites  of  religion,  and  at  all  that  she  saw  about  her.  that  the  nuns. 
fearing  to  give  scandal  to  the  other  children,  concluded  among  themselves 
to  send  her  home.  Fanny  had  conceived  a  warm  attachment  for  one  of 
her  teachers,  who  took  a  special  interest  in  the  young  Protestant.  It  was 
this  teacher  who  begged  of  the  Superior  to  put  off  her  dismissal  for  a  few 
weeks.  She  declared  her  belief  that  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  could 
obtain  her  conversion,  if  it  were  by  a  miracle.  Time  passed,  Fanny 
did  not  improve,  and  the  last  day  of  the  reprieve  by  the   Superior  was 
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approaching.  It  was  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity  of  Mary,  September  8th. 
Fanny  spent  the  afternoon  of  the  Festival  with  her  favorite  teacher,  con- 
versing as  usual,  and  perversely  delighting  in  shocking  her  with  almost 
blasphemous  expressions  of  unbelief.  The  religious,  who  was  busy 
arranging  a  vase  of  flowers  to  be  placed  before  the  Blessed  Sacrament  at 
Benediction  that  afternoon,  seized  as  it  were,  with  a  sudden  inspiration, 
bade  her  pupil  take  the  vase  into  the  chapel  and  put  it  herself  upon  the 
altar.  "Be  sure",  she  added,  "that  you  adore  our  Lord  when  you  go  in 
there." 

Fanny  laughed,  took  the  flowers,  and  went,  fully  resolved  not  to  bend 
in  adoration?  She  scoffed  at  such  mummeries.  Why,  it  was  the  verj 
idolatry  of  which  she  used  to  hear  Catholics  accused,  down  in  her  Xe\> 


Fanny  Allen  Hospital. 


England  home.  When  she  reached  the  gate  of  the  Sanctuary  she  opened 
it,  and  was  about  to  enter,  when  all  at  once,  she  felt  herself  deprived  of 
the  power  of  motion.  She  could  not  advance  a  step.  Three  times  she- 
made  the  effort,  and  as  often  found  it  futile.  A  sudden  awe  fell  upon  her 
and  throwing  herself  on  her  knees  with  the  first  genuine  act  of  faith  she 
had  ever  made,  she  adored  the  Hidden  God,  whom  she  now  knew  in  heJ 
inmost  heart  was  present  in  the  Tabernacle.  She  laid  down  the  flowers, 
humbly,  tremulously,  and  retired  to  the  end  of  the  chapel,  where  she-  wept 
and  prayed,  all  her  old  insubordination,  her  scoffing,  her  jeering  -one 
She  had  heard  a  voice  that  she  dared  not  disobey.  'After  such  a  miracle 
she  said  to  herself  I  must  give  myself  to  the  Saviour.     She  did  not  at  firs* 
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tell  what  had  occurred  but  very  soon  after  asked  to  be  instructed  in  the 
Catholic  faith,  went  to  Confession,  and  prepared  for  Baptism.  Her  former 
Baptism  had  been  rendered  null  by  her  want  of  consent.  Hence  the  Cure 
of  Notre  Dame  received  her  abjuration,  and  again  baptized  her. 

This  conversion  was  truly  a  miracle  of  grace,  the  proud  heart  of  the 
New  England  girl,  educated  in  the  sternest  Presbyterian  forms,  inherit- 
ing from  her  father  the  spirit  of  unbelief,  herself  remarkably  impervious 
to  external  impressions  of  any  kind,  as  all  her  teachers  as  well  as  those 
who  knew  her  well,  testify,  being  unwilling  always  to  accept  information 
of  what  kink  soever  without  the  clearest  proof,  was  in  an  instant  animated 
with  the  liveliest  faith,  which  led  her  the  length  of  every  sacrifice.  Doubt, 
unbelief,  indifference  were  swept  away,  and  Fanny  Allen  resolved  from 
that  moment  to  embrace  the  religious  life..  However,  she  had  much  to 
undergo  in  the  meantime.  She  had  scarcely  made  her  first  Communion  in 
that  beloved  Chapel  of  the  Congregation  nunnery  when  her  mother  and 
stepfather  arrived  to  take  her  home.  Informed  of  her  conversion  thev 
were  naturally  most  indignant,  though  they  could  not  help  being  struck 
by  the  change  which  had  come  over  her.  She  deferred  to  their  wishes  hi 
everything,  save  that  one  vital  point,  from  which  her  new  docility  sprang. 
She  returned  home  with  them  and  there  remained  for  six  months.  This 
period  spent  in  that  once  beloved  town  was  very  painful  to  her.  The 
face  of  things  was  changed.  Estranged  from  her  parents,  avoided  In- 
most of  her  former  associates,  she  sadly  experienced  as  many  others 
have  done,  the  intolerance  of  the  disciples  of  private  judgment.  Her 
step-father  was  the  bitterest  of  all,  openly  expressing  his  horror  of  the 
religion  she  had  embraced.  The  petty  story  of  the  persecution  which  she 
now  had  to  undergo  is  familiar  to  many.  We  need  not  dwell  upon  it. 
Her  father's  sturdy  spirit,  still  awake  within  her,  made  the  young  girl 
cling  most  ardently  to  the  "pearl  of  great  price"  which  she  had  found,  as  it 
was  the  more  reviled.  When  Lent  came,  she  fasted  to  such  an  extent, 
that  her  naturally  delicate  constitution  was  exhausted.  She  announce  1 
to  her  family  quietly,  but  firmly,  her  determination  to  become  a  nun.  Every 
argument  was  employed,  but  in  vain,  to  shake  this  resolution.  We  must 
remember  that  she  was  the  only  Catholic  among  them  all,  at  a  time  when 
a  Catholic  was  an  object  of  curiosity.  Uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  step-father, 
friends,  the  playmates  of  her  childhood,  the  companions  of  her  youth, 
even  her  mother,  were  all  willing  to  believe,  that   she  whose   judgment 
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they  once  so  much  admired,  had  entered  "the  Babylon  of  sin",  deceived 
by  the  spell  which  Popish  priests  and  nuns  cast  around  their  victims." 

It  was  not  long  before  her  life  and  the  beautiful  development  of  her 
character  as  a  religious  led  many  to  think  very  differently  and  a  number 
to  follow  her  path  into  the  Church.     As  Miss  Sadlier  tells  us : 

"In  the  Spring  following  her  entrance,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Penniman  came 
to  see  her ;  to  them  it  was  a  truly  novel  experience.  They  had  a  precon- 
ceived idea  of  a  Catholic  nunnery.  They  believed  it  to  be  for  some  of 
their  inmates  a  living  tomb,  a  sort  of  grave  wherein  were  buried  disap- 
pointed hopes,  failure  of  some  sort,  or  remorse,  an  abode  of  superstition, 


Fanny  Allen  Hospital,  Winooski  Park,  Vermont. 


full  of  the  gloom,  permeated  with  all  the  horrors  of  asceticism.  They 
came  to  find  in  it  the  abiding  place  of  fraternal  charity  and  good-will,  in 
the  only  true  sense  that  these  words  can  be  employed  upon  earth ;  to  see 
contentment,  peace,  cheerfulness,  mirth  even  upon  the  faces  of  the  sister- 
hood ;  to  find  order,  cleanliness  ( so  dear  to  the  Xew  England  heart) ,  gentle 
gravity  and  sobriety,  the  genii  of  the  place ;  to  stand  amazed  at  the  self- 
abnegations,  heroic  charity,  sublime  love  of  the  neighbor  carried  to  perfec- 
tion. The  worthy  couple  before  departing  congratulated  their  beloved 
child  upon  the  part  she  had  chosen. 

"Upon  the  occasion  of  Sister  Allen's  profession,  the  body  o\  the  Con- 
ventual Chapel  was  filled  with  Americans,  friends  and  acquaintances  of 
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her  family,  who  had  known  the  young  girl  in  childhood  and  in  youth,  or 
admirers  of  her  father's  glorious  career,  who  saw  in  the  sterling  patriot 
the  staunch  upholder,  the  ardent  lover  of  freedom.  They  were  now  to 
behold  this  child,  voluntarily  and  forever,  immuring  herself  within  conse- 
crated walls,  renouncing  her  personal  liberty,  her  judgment,  her  once 
indomitable  will.  It  was  a  striking  scene,  which  long  remained  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  spectators.     The  liberty  for  which  her  father  had 


View  of  Lake  Champlain. 


fought  and  bled  which  belongs  of  right  to  every  child  of  free  America. 
was  exchanged  by  this  young  girl,  in  the  very  rlower  of  her  youth  and 
hope,  for  the  liberty  of  the  children  of  God — an  ideal  which  the  Catholic 
Church  alone  presents  to  her  members.  That  was,  indeed,  a  memorable 
hour  in  the  quiet  little  chapel  of  the  Hotel-Dieu,  and  a  new  page,  in  that 
ever  varied  story  of  their  annals,  wherein  the  red  man  and  the  white,  the 
English  prisoner  of  war  or  the  French  victor,  Americans  or  Hessians 
Scotch  and  Irish  appear  as  spectres,  disturbing  not  at  all  the  holy  calm 
of  the  chronicle  of  their  daily  lives." 

The  influence  of  the  example  of  Fanny  Allen's  beautiful   life   as   a 
religious  made  itself  felt  very  widely  and  many  conversions  resulted.     Be- 
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sides  the  Barbers,  father  and  son,  the  grandchildren,  live  in  number,  not 
only  became  Catholics  but  entered  religious  orders.  One  daughter  of  theirs 
became  a  Yisitandine,  three  others  Ursulines,  and  their  brother  Samuel,  a 
Jesuit.  Mrs.  Tyler,  a  sister  of  the  Rev.  Virgil  Barber,  became  a  Catholic 
with  her  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  All  the  daughters  became  Sisters 
of  Charity,  and  one  of  the  sons,  \\  ldliam,  became  Yicar-General  of  Boston 
diocese  under  Bishop  Femvick  and  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Hartford.  A 
number  of  Protestant  clergymen  entered  the  Church. 

What  details  we  have  of  the  death  of  this  first  American  nun  seem  to 
point  to  the  fact  that  she  died  of  tuberculosis.  She  is  one  of  the  heroines 
of  tuberculosis,  who  in  spite  of  a  short  life,  run  a  long  course  in  what  they 
accomplish  by  their  influence  upon  their  generation.  After  all  it  is  not  so 
much  extent  of  life,  as  intensity  that  counts  and  one  may  accomplish,  even 
though  in  delicate  health,  as  much  in  a  few  years  as  another  in  manv  vears 
and  more  than  most  people  who  occupy  themselves  only  with  the  conven- 
tional things  of  life  and  never  come  to  realize  their  possibilities  for  good. 


Laziness  grows  on  people ;  it  begins  a  cobweb  and     ends     an     iron 
chain. — Marden. 


To  look  hard  and  closely  at  the  object  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  highest 
efforts  of  the  human  mind. — Helps. 


Perhaps  the  most  valuable  result  of  all  education  is  the  ability  to  make 
vourself  do  the  thing  you  have  to  do,  when  it  ought  to  be  done,  whether 
you  like  it  or  not. — T.  H.  Huxlev. 


We  should  be  keerful  how  we  encurridge  luxuries.  It  is  but  a  step 
forard  from  hoe-caik  to  plum-puddin'.  but  it  is  a  mile  and  a  half  back  by 
the  nearest  road  when  we  have  to  go  back  again.— Josh  Billings. 


Our  Friends  the  Spiders, 


By  S.  F.  Aaron 


(Courtesy  of  Colliers. ) 


HE  common,  little  black  jumping  spider  that  preys  upon  nox- 
ious larvae  of  many  species,  especially  the  destructive  cater- 
pillar of  the  tussock  moth.  The  spider  is  about  three-eighths 
of  an  inch  long,  black  with  white  markings,  having  mand- 
ibles of  emerald  green. 

Whenever  nature  has  planned  to  perpetuate  a  species 
through  the  ages  she  has  also  schemed  to  check  its  undue 
increase,  rarely  permitting,  for  any  length  of  time,  a  multi- 
plication beyond  easily  supported  numbers.  There  has 
rarely  ever  been  a  scarcity  of  food,  and  this  has  not  entered  into  the  prob- 
lem ;  she  has,  therefore,  adopted  other  methods,  and  these  have  been  effec- 
tive, so  much  so  that  the  destructive  has  sometimes  overmatched  the  crea- 
tive, and  this  often  through  the  agency  of  predacious  species. 

We  commonly  think  of  the  tiger,  the  shark,  the  weasel,  the  hawk,  the 
snake,  as  creatures  that  prey  upon  others,  but  blood-thirstiness  is  even 
more  exemplified  in  the  insect  world  by  the  adephagous  robber-flies, 
hornets,  long-billed  assassin  bugs,  and  caraboid  beetles.  And  then  we  have 
the  spiders,  killers  all  of  them. 

It  is  deservedly  popular  to  defend  and  extol  the  birds.  Thev  are 
beautiful  things,  the  chiefest  and  best  performers  in  nature's  orchestra, 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  they  do  a  wonderful  lot  of  o-ood  for  man. 
But  did  you  ever  think  that  birds  are  in  the  insect-destruction  business  for 
their  own  stomachs'  sake,  not  ours,  that  they  are  not  economic  entomolo- 
gists, and  that  many  harmless  and  very  beneficial  insects  suit  the  avian 
palate  as  well  and  very  often  better  than  do  the  noxious  species?  This 
limits  the  good  that  the  birds  perform,  and  the  same  can  be  said  also  of 
all  insectivorous  animals. 


He;  Does  not  Bite. 

Since  times  prehistoric,  ever  since  the  human  species  developed  the 
sense  of  comparison  and  an  eye  for  form,  all  spiders,  with  a  resemblance 
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to  the  big",  hairy,  ugly  creatures  reputed  to  be  poisonous  and  now  gener- 
ally known  by  the  name  "tarantula."  have  been  the  victims  of  the  crushing 
heel. 

I  think  it  can  be  said  that  there  never  has  been  one  absolutely  authentic 
case  of  spider  bite.  The  so-called  spider  bites  received  occasionally,  and 
generally  in  early  summer,  often  in  bed,  are  inflicted  by  certain  blood- 
sucking insects  of  several  species,  large  and  small.  The  mandibles  of  the 
average-sized  spiders  are  hardly  powerful  enough  to  pierce  the  human 
skin,  and  all  of  the  poison  contained  in  an  arachnid's  glands,  injected  into 
the  flesh  of  a  human  being,  will  not  make  as  much  fuss  as  a  respectable 
bee  sting.  Moreover,  spiders  are  not  mammal  blood-suckers,  and  wouldn't 
bite  if  they  could.     So  much  for  the  negative  qualities  of  spider-. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  spiders  we  should  all  promptly  starve  to  death. 
Perhaps  this  is  a  little  startling;  it  is  none  the  less  true.  To  enlarge  upon 
it.  certain  spiders  prey  upon  certain  caterpillars,  regularly  inhabit  their 
abodes,  and  kill  so  many  of  them  that  often  whole  colonies  of  the  insects 
are  wiped  out  of  existence.  These  caterpillars  normally  feed  upon  the 
leaves  of  trees,  bushes,  and  shrubs,  frequently  entirely  denuding  a  plant. 
If  they  were  plentiful  enough  to  exhaust  their  common  food  they  would 
turn  to  the  weeds  and  grasses.  Without  check  of  any  kind  thev  would 
overrun  the  earth  and  destroy  every  green  and  growing  thing.  The 
spiders  beautifully  preserve  the  balance  of  nature. 

Kill  all  the  spiders  and  mankind  is  doomed. 


One  hour  today  is  worth  two  tomorrow. 

One  should  work  as  if  all  depended  upon  himself  and  then  pray  as  if 
all  depended  upon  God. — Moody. 

"Small  kindnesses,  small  courtesies,  small  considerations,  habitually 
practiced  in  our  social  intercourse,  give  a  greater  charm  to  the  character 
than  the  display  of  great  talent  and  accomplishments/5 — Kelty. 


THE  LIFE  STORY  OF  A  HORSE-CHESTNUT  BUD 


S  spring  draws  near  we  look  eagerly  forward  to  that  time  when 
the  buds  of  the  trees  will  put  forth  their  livery  of  delicate 
green,  for  then  we  know  that  the  season  of  short,  dull  and 
dreary  days  has  ended.  We,  o^  course,  look  to,  and  speak  of, 
"  the  time  of  bursting  buds  "  with  gladness  in  our  hearts,  but  even  then 
it  may  be  with  little  thought  for  the  wonderful  processes  of  nature  that 
are  at  work.  How  comparatively  few  of  those  who  hail  with  delight 
the  first  glimpses  of  green  that  decorate  tree  or  hedgerow  have  con- 
sidered the  wondrous  means  and  mechanisms  employed  by  nature  in 
carrying  out  this  great  annual  process — a  process  which,  but  for  its 
familiarity,  would  always  fill  us  with  astonishment,  one  which  from 
its  commencement  changes  almost  hourly  the  aspect  of  the  whole 
landscape !  How  marvelous  it  all  is  when  we  come  to  think  of 
itl  What  mysterious  force  is  it  that  brings  about  this  stupendous 
change?  What  are  these  tiny  buds  that  push  aside  the  strong, 
brown,  membranous-covering  scales,  and  from  within  reveal,  first, 
tiny  leaves,  and  later,  from  between  these  leaves  a  minute  branch 
which  slowly  lengthens  out,  leaving  behind  it,  as  its  apex  travels  ahead, 
a  wonderful  display  of  fresh  green  leaves,  all  perfectly  and  orderly 
arranged  about  its  axis,  until  by  autumn  it  becomes  quite  a  strong 
looking  twig  on  the  parent  tree?  The  material  grows  before  our 
eyes;  but  of  what  is  it  built,  and  whence  come  the  materials  for  its 
growth?  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  questions  that  will  suggest 
themselves  to  us  the  moment  we  begin  to  think  of  the  bursting  bud. 


Text  and  accompanying  cuts  from  a  chapter  on  "The  Life  Story  of  a  Horse-Chestnut 
Bud"  in  Some  Nature  Biographies  by  John  J.  Ward.  Used  by  permission  cf  The  John 
Lane  Company,  New  York. 


Fig.  1.  A  magnified 
view  of  the  heart  or  cen- 
tral part  of  a  young  horse- 
chestnut  bud,  showing 
the  tiny  leaves  develop- 
ing at  the  top  of  the 
growing  axis.  Ourside 
are  seen  some  of  the 
membranous  scale  leaves 
that  protect  the  more 
tender  tissues  within. 


Fig.  2.  A  much  more  magni- 
fied view  of  two  young  leaves, 
showing  the  innumeraDle  mi- 
nute cells,  which,  by  their  con- 
tinual division,  build  up  the 
plant  structure.  The  wooly 
hairs  which  protect  the  young 
leaves  should  also  be  observed 
developing  along  with  the  cells. 
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Fig.  3.  On  March  25  the  warm  sun 
melted  the  sticky  bud  glue,  and  the 
outermost  scale  leaf  slowlv  relaxed  its 
hold. 


Fig.  4.  The  next  day  the  opposite 
scale  leaf  gave  way,  and  then  matters 
went  on  apace. 


Fig.  5.  By  the  third  day  a  second 
pair  of  scale  leaves  had  let  go,  and  then 
the  bud  rapidly  increased  in  size. 


Fig.  6.  On  the  fourth  day  the  inner 
scales  betran  to  bulge  open,  wnile  the 
four  that  had  previously  opened  were 
turning  right  back  out  of  the  way. 


Fig.  7.  The  first  inner  pair  of  scale 
leaves  to  open  proceeded  on  the  fifth 
day  to  follow  those  turning  back  and  — 


Fig.  8--by  the  sixth  day  another  inner 
p.iir  had  broken  away  also  Meanwhile, 
the  two  smaller  buds  below  had  com- 
menced almost  exactly  the  same  move- 
ments 


Fig.  9.  On  the  seventh  day  a  white  mass 
of  hairy  leaves  conspicuously  occupied  the 
center  of  a  bud. 


Fig.  10  By  the  eighth  day  the  last  and 
innermost  pair  of  scale  leaves  were  rapidly- 
pushed  aside. 


Fig.  11.     On  the  ninth  day  the  true  leaves  of 
the  plant  were  exposed  to  view,  ail  wrapped 


Fig.  12.     By  the  tenth  day  a  pair  of  them  were   spreading 
themselves  out  to  the  light. 


r 


Fig  13.  The  fingerlike  leaflets  became  detached  on  the 
eleventh  day.  and.  at  the  tip  of  the  bud.  a  mass  of  rounded 
bodies  appeared  to  view. 


Fig  14.    A  week  (April  12)  our  bud   had 
leaves  and  buds  — flower  buds 


become    a    branch,    bearing 


Fig.  15.  Three  weeks  later  still  (May  3)  the  leaves  had  all  lost 
their  hairy  covering  and  stood  out  fresh  and  lovely  in  bright  green, 
while  the  flowering  branch  was  rapidly  developing.  (The  branch 
is,  of  course,  now  considerably  reduced  in  the  photograph. 


Fig.  16.  At  the  end  of  another  fortnight  CMav  17)  the  flowering  branch 
had  reached  the  hight  of  its  glory,  and  the  large  leaves  were  spread  out  to 
the  sunlight. 


Fig.  17.  Two  mon  hs  later  'July  17)  the  ovaries  of  three  of  the  lowest 
flowers  had  developed  into  smooth,  green  fruits,  which  nested  amidst  an 
expanse  of  more  than  2  feet  of  leaves. 


Fig.  18.     At  the  end  ef  another  two  months  (Sept.  17)  the  fruits   had   al- 
most ripened,  anc  were  protected  with  strong,  prickly  coats. 


Fig.  19.  Two  weeks  later  still  (October  1)  these  prickly 
covers  split,  each  into  three  valves,  and  expose  three  shining 
brown  seed— the  harvest  of  the  bud  and  some  of  the  offspring 
of  fhe  tree. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels. 

The  buildings  of  Sanatorium  Gabriels  cover  about  twenty  acres.   This 
is  the  Administration   Building : 


— I  ..'..ft  f  ,.^1  i 


Administration  Building. 


In  another  number  will  be  given  pictures  of  the  larger  buildings  and 


If  you  are  a  literary  man,  always  write  your  books  at  the  club — pen, 
ink,  and  paper  gratis  ;  a  circumstance  which  of  itself  is  likely  to  make 
your  productions  profitable. 


Slumber  Land. 

Here  to  the  right  arc  ten  street  cars,  nine  bedrooms  and  one  bath- 
room.    The  little  group  is  called  Slumber-land.    The  cottage  in  front  was 
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Citizens  of  Slumber  Land. 

built  this  summer  by  good  friends.     It  is  called  Camp  Elizabeth.     Later 
an  interior  view  of  this  charming  little  cottage  will  be  given. 

The  power  house  and  engineer's  cottage  is  further  north.  Away  to 
the  east  is  Mt.  St.  Gabriel.  To  the  west  is  the  woods.  The  road  directly 
north  leads  to  our  beautiful  Lake  Lucretia. 


Helping  the  plants  to  crow 


Citizens  of  Slumber  Land 


Each  car  has  its  little  garden      Here  is  a  garden  of  sweet  peas. 


State  Legislatures  in  Consumption  Crusade. 

Appropriations  of  over  $4,000,000  for  the  suppression  of  consump- 
tion have  been  made  by  twenty-eight  state  legislatures  in  session  during 
the  past  year,  according  to  a  statement  issued  today  by  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis. 


H 


Lake  Lucretia. 


Since  January  1,  1909,  forty-three  state  and  territorial  legislatures 
have  been  in  session.  Of  this  number,  28  have  passed  laws  pertaining  to 
tuberculosis;  eight  others  have  considered  such  legislation,  and  in  only 
seven  states  no  measures  about  consumption  were  presented.  In  all.  101 
laws  relating  to  the  prevention  or  treatment  of  human  tuberculosis  were 
considered  and  out  of  this  number  64  were  passed. 
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Of  the  sixty-four  laws  passed,  fourteen  were  in  reference  to  build- 
ing new  state  institutions.  New  state  sanatoria  for  tuberculosis  will  be 
built  in  Pennsylvania,  Connecticut,  where  three  will  be  erected,  Arkansas, 
Oregon,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota  and  Florida.  In  Xew  York,  North 
Carolina,  Indiana,  Massachusetts,  Xew  Hampshire  and  Maine  appropria- 


Enjoylng  a  Rainy  Day. 


tions  have  been  made  for  enlarging  sanatoria,  already  being  built  or  in 
operation.  There  are  now  2J  states  where  such  institutions  have  been 
established.  Every  state  east  of  the  Mississippi,  except  Illinois,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  have  pro- 
vided hospitals  for  tuberculosis  patients. 
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Five  states,  Illinois,  New  York,  Ohio,  Minnesota  and  Iowa,  passed 
laws  giving  their  county  officers  power  to  erect  tuberculosis  sanatoria 
without  resorting  to  a  special  vote.  In  Maine,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Xew  Jersey,  Michigan,  Iowa  and  Kansas,  laws  providing  for  the  strict 
reporting  and  regitration  of  tuberculosis  were  passed.  Only  five  other 
states,  including  the  District  of  Columbia,  have  such  laws.  The  National 
Association  considers  laws  of  this  character  as  the  first  requisite  in  an 
organized  movement  against  tuberculosis. 

Laws  prohibiting  promiscuous  spitting  in  public  places,  were  passed 
in  Maine,  Pennsylvania,  Xew  Jersey,  Kansas  and  Connecticut.  Spitters 
in  these  states  will  be  prosecuted  and  fined. 

Ten  states  have  this  year  granted  nearly  $100,000  to  be  spent  only 
for  the  education  of  the  public  about  tuberculosis.  In  some  states  travel- 
ing exhibitions  will  be  used,  while  in  others  lectures  and  literature  will  be 
the  chief  means  of  education.  The  states  making  provisions  of  this  sort 
are  California,  New  Jersev,  Kansas,  New  York,  Rhode  Island,  Iowa,  Min- 
nesota, Porto  Rico,  Delaware  and  Texas. 

The  statement  of  the  National  Association  calls  particular  attention 
to  one  fact  which  shows  the  remarkable  interest  in  anti-tuberculosis  work, 
evoked  during  the  past  year,  namely,  that  fully  one-third  of  the  $4,000,000 
appropriated  this  year  is  by  special  legislation  and  for  new  work.  The  last 
Congress  approapriated.  in  addition  to  this  sum,  nearly  $1,000,000  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  three  federal  sanatoria  in  New  Mexico  and  Colorado.  It 
is  estimated  besides  that  the  numerous  county  and  municipal  appropria- 
tions made  or  to  be  made  for  tuberculosis  work  next  year  will  aggregate 
at  least  $3,000,000,  making  the  official  public  expenditures  in  the  United 
States  for  the  wiping  out  of  tuberculosis  at  least  $8,000,000. 


A  GALLANT  SCHOOLBOY'S  CLEVER  TOAST. 

The  Girls!  May  they  add  charity  to  beauty,  subtract  envy  from 
friendship,  multiply  genial  affections,  divide  time  by  industry  and  recrea- 
tion, reduce  scandal  to  its  lowest  denominator,  and  raise  virtue  to  its  high- 
est power. 


Gratia  Tomaso. 

(On  receiving  a  copy  of  T.  A.  Daly's  new  book  "Carmina") 

From  X.  Y.  Evening;  Mai1.  April  6th,  1909. 
My  frand,  I  tank  like  ev  ratheeng 

For  song  so  sweet,  so  gran' 
But  O — ees  besta  w'an  you  seeng 
Da  song  for  Dagoman. 

Signor  Dalino  eesa  man. 

So  fine,  so  stronga  Alerican, 

So  sweeta  smile  like  Freetzi  Scheff, 

So  beega  feest  like  Jeema  Jeff ; 

And  O.  wan  he  ees  singa  song 

I  like  for  lee^ten  all  day  long. 

'Bout  Irishman  lie  like  for  seeng, 

An'  'bout  hees  wife  an'  'bout  da  spreeng; 

Som'  eesa  fonny  song  an'  som' 

Ees  always  mak'  da  tears  for  com' 

An'  dan  w'an  I  am  try  for  spik. 

I  no  can  talk,  da  voice  is  wik, 

Joos'  lika  new  ees  do,  Signor, 

An'  so  I  can  no  talka  more. 

My  frand.  I  thank  like  ev'ratheeng 

For  song  so  sweet,  so  gran' 
But  O — ees  besta  w'an  you  seeng 

Da  song  for  Dagoman. 

— F.  P.  A. 


Moderation  is  the  silken  string  running  through  the  pearl-chain  of 
all  virtues. — Bishop  Hall 

Cultivate  forbearance  till  your  heart  yields  a  fine  crop  of  it.     Pray  for 
a  short  memory  as  to  all  unkindnesses. — Spurgeon. 
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JOHNSON'S  DEFINITION  OF  MUSIC. 

A  lady,  after  performing  with  the  most  brilliant  execution,  a  sonata  on 
the  pianoforte  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Johnson  turning  to  the  philosopher, 
took  the  liberty  of  asking  him  if  he  was  fond  of  music?     "No,  madam," 

replied  the  doctor;  "but  of  all  noises  I  think  music  is  the  least  disagree- 
able." 


THACKERAY  BROADENING  CARLYLE'S  VISION. 

Carlyle  happened  in  the  presence  of  Thackeray   to  speak  in  terms  of 
qualified  admiration  of  Titian. 

"Oh!"  said  he.  "they  talk  a  great  deal  about  Titian:  I  never  could 
see  much  in  him." 

Thackeray  tapped  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  whispered.  "Do  you  think- 
that  is  Titian's  fault?" 


CLEVER  CONTRIVANCE  TO  OBTAIN  A  WARM  SEAT. 

A  gentleman  came  into  an  inn  at  Chelmsford  upon  a  very  cold  day 
and  could  get  no  room  near  the  fire:  whereupon  he  called  to  the  ostler  to 
fetch  a  peck  of  oysters  and  give  them  to  his  horse. 

"Will  your  horse  eat  oysters?"  replied  the  ostler.  "Try  him,"  said 
the  gentleman. 

Immediately,  the  people  running  to  see  this  wonder,  the  fireside  was 
cleared  and  the  gentleman  had  the  choice  of  the  seats.  The  ostler  brought 
back  the  oysters  and  said  the  horse  would  not  meddle  with  them. 

"Why,  then,"  savs  the  gentleman,  "I  must  be  forced  to  eat  them  my- 
self." 

A  youth  from  nearby  town  who  was  madly  in  love  with  a  Governeur 
maiden  said  to  his  fair  charmer's  little  brother,  "Tommy,  if  you  will  get 
me  a'lock  of  your  sister's  hair.  I'll  give  you  10  cents."  Tommy  quickly 
replied,  "Make  it  a  quarter  and  I'll  get  you  the  whole  bunch.  1  know 
where  she  banes  it  at  nieht.' 


From  the  Editor's  Chair, 


The  Editor,  musing  in  his  chair,  looks  out  upon  the  autumn  atmosphere 
and  sees  in  it  the  reflection  of  the  many-tinted  leaves  of  the  forest.  In  his 
revery  there  comes  to  him  the  thought  that  the  autumn  leaves,  with  their 
delicate  colorings  and  their  fragile  hold  upon  life,  have  even  a  fuller  and  more 
expressive  meaning  than  when  in  their  strong  verdure  they  wave  defiance  to 
the  boisterous  breezes  of  spring. 

The  charm  of  the  autumnal  season  is  beautifully  portrayed  by  Canon 
Sheehan  in  the  extracts  from  his  pen  that  are  given  in  this  number  of  Forest 
Leaves.  "Gentle  Autumn  days"  he  calls  them,  and  so  they  are.  But  is  it  not. 
too,  the  gentleness  of  persistence,  so  that  the  year  would  not  become  complete 
without  its  autumn,  nor  even  without  its  white-robed  winter  that  succeeds  the 
gray-mantled  friar  whom  Canon  Sheehan  depicts?  The  tree  undermined  in 
its  youth  by  the  spring  flood  or  leveled  by  the  gale  or  riven  by  the  lightning's 
stroke  has  not  completed  its  destiny.  There  is  a  sense  of  failure  in  untimely 
taking-off,  and  the  world  has  come  to  recognize  the  conservator  as  the  true 
missionary. 

Carrying  over  this  analogy  into  the  field  of  human  life,  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  this  number  of  Forest  Leaves  suggests  the  practical  comment.  The 
article  on  the  legislative  crusade  against  tuberculosis,  which  has  been  under- 
taken by  so  many  states  and  with  so  much  activity  and  charity,  indicates  that 
humanity  is  determined  to  do  its  best  that  each  life  shall  have  its  autumn  as 
well  as  its  spring  or  its  summer,  and  shall  tell  its  perhaps  quiet  but  not  the 
less  beautiful  story  until  the  close  which  nature  indicates.  The  mysteries  of 
Providence  are  as  visible  in  the  efforts  which  prolong  life  as  in  the  calamities 
which  shorten  it.  "Strength  and  beauty  are  in  the  sanctuary",  and  what  can 
speak  more  for  the  glory  of  the  sustaining  Father  than  that  the  lives  of  his 
children  should  go  on  in  power  and  in  the  charm  of  a  varied  activity  until  the 
year's  spotless  shroud  shall  be  ordained  for  them? 

Nor  does  the  intimation  of  the  table  of  contents  end  here.  The  home 
pictures  from  Sanatorium  Gabriels,  with  their  revelation  of  rest  and  recovery, 
complete  the  idea.  At  this  institution  of  holy  name  and  helpful  history  the 
persistence  of  life  has  become  a  text  with  practical  meaning.  The  work  which 
nature  is  doing  in  the  trees  and  fields  is  being  done  also  among  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men,  by  those  who  seek  to  know  the  divine  will  and  to  do  its 
bidding.  In  this  sense  the  hills  indeed  become  a  temple,  and  the  ministrations 
of  healing  have  the  faith  as  well  as  the  gentleness  of  religion.  The  autumn 
woods  then  are  full  of  the  evangels  of  hope,  and  the  light  that  sifts  through 
the  leaves  of  the  trees,  more  beautiful  than  if  it  came  through  windows  of 
painted  glass,  is  a  new  consecration  to  that  confidence  in  immortality  which 
demands  an  autumn  and  winter  as  well  as  a  spring  and  a  summer — and  then 
another  Spring! 
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each  week. 

THE  HELPER 


Teachers'  Monthly 
Magazine 


One  Dollar  a  Year 

The  Sunday  Companion  Pub.  Co. 

234-235  Broadway,  near  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


B.   Ellen  Burke,  Pres. 


M.  A    Daily.  Treas. 


M.  J.  Burke,  Secy. 


Kendall's    Pharmacy 


Prescription  Work 
and     Irugs    Only 


? 


On  Main  Street     Saranac  Lake,  N  Y^ 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


TROMBLEY  &  CARRIER 


BUILDERS 


Saranac  Lake, 


New  York. 


RIVERSIDE 

ADIRONDACK 

INN 

POST  CARDS 

PINE  &  CORBETT,  Props. 

Send  15  Cents  in  Stamps 

The  Leading  Hotel   in    Town. 
Open  all  the  Year.     75  Rooms, 

and  we'll  forward  by  retu  n    mail, 
12   assorted    Souvenir    Fost     Card 

30  with   Private  Baths.      Rates 

Views   of    the    Adirondacks.        No 

$2.50     per      Day      and       Up. 

two  alike. 

Weekly   Rates,    Booklet,    etc., 

on  Application. 

W.  C.  Leonard  &  Co. 

Saranac  Lake,    New  York 

SARANAC  LAKE.   N.  Y. 

WALTON  &  TOUSLEY 


INCORPORATED) 


Plumbers 


STEAM  AND  HOT  WATER  FITTERS 

Hardware,  Agricultural  Implements,  Stoves,  Tinware,  Paints.  Varnishes 


SARANAC  LAKE, 


NEW  YORK 


4DVERTISEMENTS 


THE   FARMERS   NATIONAL    BANK 


OF  MALONE,  N.  Y. 


D.   W.  LAWRENCE,  President 
MATT.  C.   RANSOM,  Vice-President 


FRED  F.   FISK,   Cashier 
FRED  J.  TAYLOR,  Asst.  Cashier 


The  Smith  House 

FRED  SMITH,  Prop. 
Rates  $2.00  per  day  and  up. 
Opposite  County  Buildings 
MALONE  .  New  York 

M.  Levy  &  Co. 

The  only  store  in  the  vicinty  de- 
voted exclusively  to  Ladies'  Ready- 
made  Garments  and  Furs.  One 
store,  Ladies'  garments.  One  store 
everything  for  men. 

MALONE,    New  York 


Huntington's  Furniture  Store 

Dealers  in  Furniture  of"  all  kinds 

Exclusive  Agents  for 

Globe-Wernicke  Sectional 

Tookcases 

New   Phone 

16-17  West  Main  St.,  Malone,  N.Y. 


WILDING    &   CO. 

Heavy  Shelf  Hardware 
and  Builders'  Supplies 


MALONE, 


New  York 


B.  B.  FOWLER  CO 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


JOHN  E.   LARRABEE 


HEAVY  AND  SHELF  HARDWARE,  BUILDERS' 
HARDWARE,  IRON,  STEEL,  TOOLS,  CONTRACT- 
ORS' AND  MILL  SUPPLIES,  STOVES,  HOUSE 
FURNISHING    GOODS  «.«.«. 


3  and  5  Market  Street 
AMSTERDAM  New  York 

THOS.   F.   KENNEDY 


Yund,   Kennedy   &   Yund 

Manufacturers  of 

Men's  Knitted  Underwear 


AMSTERDAM,  New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


John  English  Baking  Company 

SHIPPERS  OF  BREAD 

To  all  Points   Reached  by  N.  Y.  C,  B.  &.  M.,  and  D.  &  H.  Railroads 

Correspondence  with  Grocers  in  all  towns  reached 
by  these  lines  solicited 


JOHN  ENGLISH  BAKING  COMPANY, 


TROY,  N.  Y. 


Chas.  Mahony  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Dealers  in 

Wastes,  Shoddies  and    Paper  Stock 
Knitting  Mill  Waste  a  specialty 

477  to  483  Van  Guysling  Ave.,  Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Long  Distance  Telephone 


Schenectady  Milling  Co. 


The  Old  Veeder  Mill 


Mitchell  Rosenthal. 


General  Milling.  Oats,  Hay,  Straw, 
Grain,  Flour,  Feed  and  Meal.  Man- 
ufacturers of  Rye  and  Buckwheat 
Flours. 


603  South  Center  St., 
H.  R.  Phone  776 


Schenectady,  N.  Y. 
Home  Phone  669 


United    Waste     Manufacturing    Go. 

Manufacturers  of 
Cotton,  Wool  and  Merino  Shoddies,  Cotton  Bats  and  Wholesale 
Dealers  in  Wastes 
John  J.  Ryan,  Pres.     James  H.  Shine,  Sec,     Jos.  J    Murphy,  Treas. 

Jackson  and  River  Streets,  TROY,  N.  Y« 


St.  Joseph's  Academy 

BRASHER  FALLS,  N.  Y  ,  ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 
A  Boarding  School,  for  young  Ladies,  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy, 
High  School,  Music,  Art  and  Commercial  Courses.  Students  prepared  for 
College,  Normal  and  Training  Classes.  Registered  by  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  School  re-opens  1  uesday,  September  7.  For  catalogue 
terms,  etc.,  address  STSTER  SUPERIOR. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


! 


Elboeuf 
Knitting  Co. 

Manufacturers   of 

High   Grade 
Worsted 
Sweaters,  Car- 
digan   Jackets, 
Golf  Coats, 
Ladies'  Sweaters, 
Jackets  and 
Vests,   Coat 
Sweaters 

Office  and  Factory 

60  Jay  Street, 
UTICA,     -      N.  Y. 


Lortz  &  Teuscher  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Metallic  Bedsteads,   High  Side  Cribs,  Metal  and   Wood   Frame 

Woven  Wire  Springs  and  Cots,  Antiseptic  Hospital 

Goods  a  Specialty 

Office  and  Factory,  68  Catherine  Street,  UTICA,  N.  Y. 


J.    B.    Wells    &    Son    Co. 

UTICA.    N.   Y. 

The  Oldest  and  Most  Reliable  Department  Store  in  Central  New  York 

Estimates  for  furnishing  Hotels,  Cottages  and  Boarding  Houses,  at  whole- 
sale prices  on  application.  Special  attention  given  our  Mai!  Order  De- 
partment. Samples  freely  furnished  at  lowest  prices.  If  you  want  the 
best  goods,   write  us. 


4DVBRTISBMBNTS 


A.  Fischman,  M.  Fischman  Telephone  Connection 

A.   FISCHMAN  HAT  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

SOFT  FUR  HATS 


Office  and  Factory 
24  to  32  SPRING  STREET 


Newark,  N.  J. 


STAR  SPRING   BED  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Spring  Beds  of  Every  Description,  Brass 
and  Iron  Bedsteads 


U3-U5  N.  J.  R.  R.  Avenue 


Newark,  N.  J, 


David  Harper 

CONTRACTOR 
Harrison,  -  N.  J. 


J.   M.   FOOTE,  Prest. 

STP.IEBY  &  FOOTE  CO. 

Makers  of 

Drop  Forgmgs 

301  Ogden  Street  Newark,  N.J. 


Maulbetsch    &    Whittemore  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


Cases  &  Satchels  for  Musical  Instruments 

COR.  CROSS  and  SPRING  ST.,    NEWARK,  N.  J. 
One  Block  East  of  New  Lackawanna  R.  R.  Station 

40-46  Cross  St.,  58-62  Spring  St.,  Phone  Connections 


HENBY  M.  DOOLITTLE 
Wood  and  Paper  Boxes 

31   Bruen  Street  NEWARK.   N.  J. 


The  Sheehan  Fruit  Syrup  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


Concentrated  Fruit  Syrups 


UTICA, 


New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE  WOLCOTT 


Twenty-first  St.,  and   Fifth   Ave. 


GEORGE  T.  STOCKHAM 


NEW  YORK 


Telephones  2192-2193  Greenboint 


Clark  &  Stowe 

Engineers  and    Contractors 

Masonry  and  Steel  Con- 
struction for  Buildings 


Office— 221  to  233  GREENPOINT  AVE. 
Shop— 232  to  254  KENT  STREET 

BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 


WILLIAM  B.  KERR 


PAUL  L.  V.THIERY 


WILLIAM   B.   KERR   &   CO. 

MANUPACTURING  JEWELERS 


Factory,  Newark,  N.  J. 


144  Orange  Street 


NEW  YORK 


CABLE  ADDRESS,  "TONKS" 

TONKS  BROS.  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Pearl  Goods 

CORNER  HIGH  STREET  AND  BOYDEN  PLACE 

NEWARK,  N.  J.,  U.  S.  A. 


J.  M.  QUINBY  &  CO. 

NEWARK,  N.  J. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


SCHINASI'S 
EGYPTIAN  CIGARETTES 


Sold  All  Over 


OUR  LEADING  BRANDS  ARE 

ROYAL  NATURAL 

Plain  or  Cork  Tips,  20c  per  Box  15c  per  Box 

EGYPTIAN  PRETTIEST 

10c  per  Box 


OFFICE  AND  SALESROOMS,         32-34  WEST  100th  STREET 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


JOHN    C.    ROGERS 


CONTRACTOR 


1929  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York 

Telephone  1760  Audubon 


B.  M.  EWING  &  CO 


73  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


DVBRT1SE  VIBNTS 


THE  GIRL  QUESTION 

IS    EASILY 

SOLVED 

Present  her 
with  a  box 

OF 


Joseph  Zelenko 


Samuel  \V.  Moskowitz 


Zelenko  &  Moskowitz 

Makers  of 

Misses'  Juniors'  and  Children's 
COATS  AND  SUITS 

Telephone  5346-5347  Chelsea 

26-28-30-32  West  Seventeenth  Street 
New  York 


George  W.  Herzig 


William  L    Maher 


Cable  Address:     Girldress,  X.  Y. 

HERZIG  &  MAHER 

Girls'  and  Misses' 
DRESSES 

Telephone  Connection 

36   to    44   West    Twenty-Fourth    Street 
New  York 


The  Brunswick  Balke  Collender  Co. 

of  New  York 

Manufacturers  of 

Billiard  and  Pool  Tables,  Bowling  Alleys 
Bar  Fixtures,  Refrigerators 

Telephone  6180  Madison  Square 


31-33  West  Thirtv-second  Street 


NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


INVESTMENT  SECURITIES 

NATIONAL  BANK   STOCKS  | 

STATE  BANK  STOCKS  .  .  .      'SI™/™"!* 

TRUST  COMPANY  STOCKS  I     OF  THE  u  s> 

Also  High  Grade  Industrials 

WRITE  FOR  CURRENT  LIST  No.  504 

Sterling  Debenture  Corporation 

BRUNSWICK  BUILDING 
Madison  Square  NEW  YORK 


Hotel  San  Remo 

M.  BRENNAN'S  SONS 

Central  Park  West,  74-75  Sts., 
NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


JOHN  JABURG  HUGO  JABURG 

Telephone  call  4630-4631  Franklin 

JABURG   BROTHERS 

Manufacturers;  Importers  and  Jobbers  of 

Bakers'  Supplies  and  Utensils 

1  and  3  Worth  Street  10  and  12  Leonard  Street 

NEW  YORK 


Conron  Brothers  Company 

(INCORPORATED) 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

and  Wholesale  Dealers  in 

POULTRY,  GAME,  BUTTER  and  EGGS, 
BEEF,  VEAL,  LAMB,  PROVISIONS,  Etc. 

Cold  Storage  and  Manufacturers  of  Hygeia  Ice 

Branch  Stores— 131st  St.  and  12th  Ave.,  New  York 
767  Westchester  Ave  ,  New  York 
189  Ft.  Greene  Place,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y, 

10th*Avenue-13th  to  14th  Sts.,  NEW  YORK 

TELEPHONE  CONNECTION 


ADJ'BRTISBMEXTS 


I 


ALONZO  B    SEE 


WALTER  L.  TYLER 


Telephones,  5086  Cortlandt,  1047  Bergen 

A.  B.  SEE 

ELECTRIC  ELEVATOR  COMPANY 

ST.  PAUL  BUILDING 
No.  220  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 

Factory,  Pacific  Ave.,  Jersey  City.N.  J.,  near  Pacific  Ave.  Station,  C.  R.R.  of  N.J. 
NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  BALTIMORE 


I 


I 


SILAS  W.  DRIG6S 


Established  185: 


U,  S.  Bonded  and 
Storage  Warehouses 


Equipped  with  Pneumatic  Fire  Alarm 
Telegraph  System 


South  &  Clinton  Sts.,  Jefferson  &  Water  Sts. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Main  Office, 
278  South  St. 

Tel.  1160  Orchard 


Branch  Office, 
130  Pearl  St. 

Tel.  1176  Broad 


WINTER  &  CO. 


Manufacturers  of 


PIANQS 


* 


220-226   Southern  Boulevard 

Corner  East  137th  St. 

NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Cafe:    Martin 

FIFTH  AVE.  and  26th  ST. 
THE  LEADING  FRENCH  RESTAURANT  OF  NEW  YORK 


Dinner  $1.50 

From  6  to  9  P.  M. 

Superb  Appointments  for  After  Theatre  Suppers 

FOUR   ORCHESTRAS 
Private  Rooms  for  Parties  from  4  to  150  Persons 


The     Broztell 

FIFTH  AVE.  AND  27th  ST.,  NEW  YORK 

One  Block  from  Broadway,        Three  Blocks  from  Flat  Iron  Bldg 
One  Block  from  Madison  Square  Garden 


100  Rooms  with  Bath  .  $2.00  per  day 

100      "        "      "  .  2.50       " 

50      "        "      "  .  3.00       " 

Parlor,  Bedroom  and  Bath,  $5.00,  $6,00,  $8.00 


FRANK  A.  BROBST, Proprietor 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Telephone,  6528  Murray  Hill 

Mulhern  Steam 

Heating  Co. 

103  PARK  AVENUE 

Terminal  Building 

NEW 

YORK 

Established  1824  Phone  4235  Gramercy 

Bridgeman's  Seed  Warehouse 

RICHARD  BROS.,  Props. 

Importers  and  Growers  of  High  Grade 

Seeds,   Bulbs,   Plants,   Etc, 

NEAR    BROADWAY 

37  East  19  th  Street  -  -  New  York  City 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


John  V.  Shaefer,  Jr.  &  Co 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION 

9-13  East  59th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


M.    SINGER    &    CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

NEGLIGEES— COSTUMES— DRESSES 

LINGERIE  EFFECTS 

87-89  FIFTH  AVENUE 
Between  \  6th  and  J  7th  Sts.,  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


-  to 

1  THE  LAFFARGUE  CO.,  Inc.  I 

to 


to  to 

s  $ 

I  PIANOS 

i 
s 

ft 

Sj  Office,  Factory  and  Warerooms 

§  Telephone  3831-3832  Melrose 

I 

$ 

to 

$  $ 

§    134th  St.,  and  Southern  Boulevard  NEW  YORK    | 

to  to 

<ft  to 


1      ^VIAVI^ | 

*  * 
a.               WHY  are  so  many  people  weak,  nervous  and  unhappy?  * 

$  s 

BECAUSE  they  have  weak,  nerves  and  a  poor  circulation  J 

*  Strong  nerves  and  a  g'ood  circulation  are  secured  by  J 
the  Viavi  System  of    Treatment.      Specially   applicable  J 

^               for  Women  and  Children.  f 

*  m 

*  For  particulars  and  free  literature,  address 

I             NEW  YORK  VIAVI  COMPANY  1 

§     341-347  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK     J 

2                                                        OPPOSITE  WALDORF-ASTORIA  J 

i  3 

B999999  999  994439  999  999  999999  999  999  999  999  99999994999990 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


JACOB  OCHSNER 

Agent,  Manufacturer  and  Jobber  of 

FINE  CIGARS 

Carbonated  Beverages,  Soda  Water,  Etc. 
No.  6  River  Street  Pittsburgh,  N.  Y. 

I.    LICHTENSTEIN 

Manufacturer  of 

Ladies  Straw,  Felt  and  Tailormade  Trimmed  Hats 

Salesrooms  and  Factory  22  and  24  West  43d  Street 
NEW  YORK 

SAMUEL  KRAUSE 


Lead  Pencil  Works 


Avenue  A  and  10th  Street  New  York 


ADVER  Tl  SEMEN  TS 


The  New  Steinway 

Five-Foot-  Ten-Inch 

Miniature  Grand 
Piano 


(Trade  Marked) 
is  proving  a  constant  and 
increasing  source   of  won- 
derment   and    delight   to  all 
musicians     and     music  -  lovers. 
Scientific  experiments  and  acous- 
tical researches  have  determined  the 
exact  size,  namely,  five  feet  ten  inches, 
necessary    to    reproduce    the    remark- 
able attributes  and  qualities  of  our  larger 
Grand  Pianos.      Any  Grand  under  this  size 
crosses  the   danger   line,    as   it   cannot  yield    a 
tonal    result    superior    to    that     of    the    discarded 
Square    or    the    present   Upright    Piano.      The    full, 
rich  and  sweet  tone  of  the  Steinway  Miniature   Grand 
and  its  dainty  appearance  are  already  giving  the  utmost 
satisfaction  to  thousands  of  purchasers,  and  we  recommend 
a  thorough  examination  and  trial  of  this  unique  instrument  to 
anybody  desirous  of  possessing  a  Grand  Piano,  but  who  does 
not  wish  to  exceed  the  in- 
vestment of  $800  in 
a  Piano  Purchase. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Steinway  Hall,  107  and  109  East  14th  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


SEGGERMANN  BROS 

91  Hudson  Street 


WILLIAM    E.    PECK    &    CO 


Export  Merchants 


116  Broad  Street  NEW  YORK 

Also  at  London,  Paris,  Hamburg,  Melbourne,  Sydney, 
Auckland,  Buenos  Aires 


TOPKEN   COMPANY 


Importers  of 


Kid  and  Fabric  Gloves 


84-90  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Perley  M.  Codington 

1487  Broadway,  New  York  City 


Braender  Building  and 
Construction  Co. 

TELEPHONE  1361  MORNINGSIDE 
141-143  West  125th  St.,  NEW  YORK 


4DVERTISBMENTS 


FINE  CHINA  FOR    IMPORT 


Telephone 
Connections 


Cable  Address 
Venonwarr,  New  York 


J.  H.  VENON 

43  to  51    West  Fourth  Street 

Corner  Washington  Square 

NEW  YORK 


Sole  Agencies  for  North  America 

Martin— China  Limoges— France 

Kornilow — China        St.  Petersburg,  Russia 
Gustafsberg — China       Stockholm^Sweden 


Arthur  T.  Boddington 


Quality 

Seedsman 


342  West  14th  Street  NEW  YORK 

Catalogue  free  on  application 


LOUIS  MYERS  &  SON 


110-102  Fifth  Avenue 


New  York  Qity 


Eugene  A.  Walsh 


Commission  Merchant 


WHITE  GOODS 


89  WORTH  ST.. 


NEW  YORK 


Daggett  &  Ramsdell 


MANUFACTURING 
CHEMISTS 


D.  &.   R.  Building 
314  W»  t  14th  St  .  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Charles  T.  Wills 


BUILDER 


156  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Fleitmann   &  Co. 

484-490  Broome  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Fred'k  Veitor  &  Achelis 

66  to  72  Leonard  Street 
HEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Carl  Guttman  &  Co. 

18-20  West  2 1st  St. 


New  York 


MARKUN    BROS. 

J.  MARKUN  Prop. 


Manufacturers  of 


Misses',  Children's  and  Infants' 


CLOAKS 


15-17-19  West  Fourth  Street    New  York 


Cor.  Mercer  St. 


Tel.  437  Spring 


W.  SCHWARTZ 


Manufacturer  of 


FINE  COATS 

5       9 


65-67-69  Bleecker  Street,  near  Broadway 


NEW  YORK 


12th  and  13th  Floors 


ADVERTISEMEXTS 


W.  Strich  p.  M.  Zeidler 

Strigh  &  Zeidler 

Manufacturers  of 

Grand  and  Upright  Pianos 

FACTORY  AND  WAREROOMS 

Cor.  East  140th  St.  and  Robbins  Ave..  NEW  YORK 

COLUMBIA  STORAGE  WAREHOUSES 

CHAS.  R.  SAUL,  Prest. 

Office  149  Columbus  Avenue 

141-155  Columbus  Avenue  56-62  West  67th  Street 

NEW  YORK 

New  York  Beiiino  and  Packina  60.  Ltd. 

INTERLOCKING  RUBBER  TILING 


91-93  Chambers  Street  New  York 


MWm.  it 


In  1^03.      *   l35.000.00.^A5BEEn  3FEHT^A^ 


g>anatort«m  <£abrt?lfl.    Auirnttbarka 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charg-e  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount." 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy.  White  Face.  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc  ,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive,  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  San  ttorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minu'es'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Postoffice,  Gabriels.  I  ostal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

advisory  committee:. 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  W.  Seward  Webb,  M.  D  ,  Mrs  W.  Seward  Webb,  Paul  Smith.  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton,  David 
McClure.  Mrs.  David  McClure.  Miss  Annie  Leary,  Mrs.  John  Kelly,  Mrs.  Morgan  J.  0"Brien.  Mrs.  De  Villiers 
Hoard,  Thomas  B  Cotter,  W  Bourkc  Cochran,  W.  E  Kerin,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Miss  K  G.  Broderick,  Mrs.  W. 
J.  Hamilton,  John  F.  O'Brien,  Clarence  H  Mackay,  Thomas  F  Conway,  Mrs.  J.  C  Agar,  Mrs.  W.  R  Grace, 
F.dward  Eyre,  John  T    McDonough,  H.  D    Stevens,  Smith   M.  Weed 

The  medical  service  has    been  of  late  completely  reorganized.     Our  Advisory  Medical  Star?  is  composed  of 
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On  the  Morning  of  Christ's  Nativity. 

By  John  Mii/ton. 

This  is  the  month,  and  this  the  happy  morn, 

Wherein  the  Son  of  Heaven's  Eternal  King, 

Of  wedded  maid  and  virgin  mother  born 

Our  great  redemption  from  above  did  bring; 

For  so  the  holy  sages  once  did  sing. 

That  he  our  deadly  forfeit  should  release, 

And  with  his  Father  work  us  a  perpetual  peace. 

That  glorious  form,  that  light  unsufferable, 

And  that  far-beaming  blaze  of  majesty. 

Wherewith  he  wont  at  Heaven's  high  council-table 

To  sit  the  midst  of  Trinal  Unity, 

He  laid  aside,  and,  here  with  us  to  be, 

Forsook  the  courts  of  everlasting  day, 

And  chose  with  us  a  darksome  house  of  mortal  clay. 

Say,  Heavenly  Muse,  shall  not  thy  sacred  vein 

Afford  a  present  to  the  Infant  God  ? 

Hast  thou  no  verse,  no  hymn,  or  solemn  strain, 

To  welcome  him  to  this  his  new  abode, 

Now  while  the  heaven,  by  the  Sun's  team  untrod, 

Hath  took  no  print  of  the  approaching  light. 

And  all  the  spangled  host  keep  watch  in  squadrons  bright? 

See  how  from  far  upon  the  eastern  road 

The  star-led  wizards  haste  with  odours  sweet! 

Oh  !  run  :  prevent  them  with  thy  humble  ode, 

And  lay  it  lowly  at  his  blessed  feet; 

Have  thou  the  honour  first  thy  Lord  to  greet, 

And  join  Thy  voice  unto  the  Angel  Quire, 

From  out  his  secret  altar  touched  with  hallowed  fire. 
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It  was  the  winter  wild, 
While  the  heaven-born  child 

All  meanly  wrapt  in  the  rude  manger  lies; 
Nature,  in  awe  to  him. 
Had  doffed  her  gaudy  trim. 
With  her  great  Master  so  to  sympathize : 
It  was  no  season  then  for  her 
To  wanton  with  the  Sun,  her  lusty  paramour. 

Only  with  speeches  fair 

She  wooes  the  gentle  air 
To  hide  her  guilty  front  with  innocent  snow; 

And  on  her  naked  shame. 

Pollute  with  sinful  blame. 
The  saintly  veil  of  maiden  white  to  throw  : 
Confounded,  that  her  Maker's  eves 
Should  look  so  near  upon  her  foul  deformities. 

But  he,  her  fears  to  cease, 

Sent  down  the  meeked-eved  Peace : 
She,  crowned  with  olive  green,  came  softly  sliding 

Down  through  the  turning  sphere, 

His  ready  harbinger, 
With  turtle  wing  the  amorous  clouds  dividing; 
And  waving  wide  her  myrtle  wand. 
She  strikes  a  universal  peace  through  sea  and  land. 

Xo  war,  or  battle's  sound, 

Was  heard  the  world  around ; 
Tlie  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  uphung  : 

The  hooked  chariot  stood 

Unstained  with  hostile  blood; 
The  trumpet  spake  not  to  the  armed  throng: 
And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye, 
As  if  they  surely  knew  their  sovran  Lord  was  by. 
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But  peaceful  was  the  night 

Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 
His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  began. 

The  winds,  with  wonder  whist. 

Smoothly  the  waters  kissed. 
Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  Ocean. 
Who  now  hath  quite  forgot  to  rave. 
While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave. 

The  stars,  with  deep  amaze, 

Stand  fixed  in  steadfast  gaze, 
Bending  one  way  their  precious  influence ; 

And  will  not  take  their  flight. 

For  all  the  morning  light. 
Or  Lucifer  that  often  warned  them  thence  ; 
But  in  their  glimmering  orbs  did  glow. 
Until  their  Lord  himself  bespake,  and  bid  them  go. 

And.  though  the  shady  gloom 

Had  given  day  her  room, 
The  Sun  himself  withheld  his  wonted  speed., 

And  hid  his  head  for  shame, 

As  his  inferior  flame 
The  new-enlightened  world  no  more  should  need : 
He  saw  a  greater  Sun  appear 
Than  his  bright  throne  or  burning  axletree  could  bear. 

The  shepherds  on  the  lawn. 

Or  ere  the  point  of  dawn. 
Sat  simply  chatting  in  a  rustic  row  : 

Full  little  thought  they  then 

That  the  mighty  Pan 
Was  kindly  come  to  live  with  them  below  : 
Perhaps  their  loves,  or  else  their  sheep. 
Was  all  that  did  their  silly  thoughts  so  busy  keep. 
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When  such  music  sweet 

Their  hearts  and  cars  did  greet 
As  never  was  by  mortal  ringer  strook, 

Divinely-warbled  voice 

Answering  the  stringed  noise, 
As  all  their  souls  in  blissful  rapture  took : 
The  air,  such  pleasure  loth  to  lose, 
With  thousand  echoes  still  prolongs  each  heavenly  close. 

Nature,  that  heard  such  sound 

Beneath  the  hollow  round 
Of  Cynthia's  seat  the  airy  region  thrilling, 

Xow  was  almost  won 

To  think  iier  part  was  done. 
And  that  her  reign  had  here  its  last  fulfilling: 
She  knew  such  harmony  alone 
Could  hold  all  Heaven  and  Earth  in  happier  union. 

At  last  surrounds  their  sight 

A  globe  of  circular  light, 
That  with  long  beams  the  shame-faced  Xight  arrayed ; 

The  helmed  cherubim 

And  sworded  seraphim. 
Are  seen  in  glittering  ranks  with  wings  displayed. 
Harping  in  loud  and  solemn  quire. 
With  unexpressive  notes  to  Heaven's  new-born  Heir. 

Such  music  (as  't  is  said) 

Before  was  never  made, 
But  when  of  old  the  Sons  of  Morning  sung. 

While  the  Creator  great 

His  constellations  set, 
And  the  well-balanced  World  on  hinges  hung, 
And  cast  the  dark  foundations  deep, 
And  bid  the  weltering  waves  their  oozy  channel  keep. 
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Ring  out,  ye  crystal  spheres ! 

Once  bless  our  human  car-. 
If  ye  have  power  to  touch  our  senses  so ; 

And  let  your  silver  chime 

Move  in  melodious  time; 
And  let  the  bass  of  heaven's  deep  organ  blow  : 
And  with  your  ninefold  harmony 
Make  up  full  consort  to  the  angelic  symphony. 

For  if  such  holy  song 

Enwrap  our  fancy  long, 
Time  will  run  back  and  fetch  the  Age  of  Gold  ; 

And  speckled  Vanity 

Will  sicken  soon  and  die, 
And  leprous  Sin  will  melt  from  earthly  mould  : 
And  Hell  itself  will  pas?  awav. 
And  leave  her  dolorous  mansions  to  the  peering  day. 

Yea,  Truth  and  Justice  then 
Will  down  return  to  men, 
Orbed  in  a  rainbow  :  and.  like  glories  wearing, 
Mercy  will  sit  between, 

Throned  in  celestial  sheen, 
With  radiant  feet  the  tissued  clouds  down  steering; 
And  Heaven,  as  at  some  festival. 
Will  open  wide  the  gates  of  her  high  palace-hall. 

But  wisest  Fate  says  Xo, 

This  must  not  yet  be  so ; 
The  Babe  yet  lies  in  smiling  infancy 

That  on  the  bitter  cross 

Must  redeem  our  loss, 
So  both  himself  and  us  to  glorify : 
Yet  first,  to  those  ychained  in  sleep 
The  wakeful  trump  of  doom  must  thunder  through  the  deep, 
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With  such  a  horrid  clang1 

As  on  Mount  Sinai  rang, 
While  the  red  fire  and  smouldering  clouds  outhrake : 

The  aged  Earth,  aghast, 

With  terror  of  that  blast, 
Shall  from  the  surface  to  the  centre  shake, 
When,  at  the  world's  last  session, 
The  dreadful  Judge  in  middle  air  shall  spread  his  throne. 

And  then  at  last  our  bliss 

Full  and  perfect  is, 
But  now  begins;  for,  from  this  happy  day, 

The  Old  Dragon  under  ground 

In  straiter  limits  bound. 
Not  half  so  far  casts  his  usurped  sway. 
And,  wroth  to  see  his  kingdom  fail, 
Swinges  the  scaly  horror  of  his  folded  tail. 

The  Oracles  are  dumb  ; 

No  voice  or  hideous  hum 
Runs  through  the  arche  roof  in  words  deceiving. 

Apollo  from  his  shrine 

Can  no  more  divine. 
With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 
No  nightly  trance,  or  breathed  spell. 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell. 

The  lonely  mountains  o'er, 

And  the  resounding  shore, 
A  voice  of  weeping  heard  and  loud  lament : 

From  haunted  spring,  and  dale 

Edged  with  poplar  pale, 
The  parting  Genius  is  with  sighing  sent; 
With  flower-inwoven  tresses  torn 
The  Nymphs  in  twilight  shade  of  tangled  thickets  mourn. 
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In  consecrated  earth, 

And  on  the  holy  hearth, 
The  Lars  and  Lemures  moan  with  midnight  plaint; 

In  urns,  and  altars  round, 

A  drear  and  dying  sound 
Affrights  the  flamens  at  their  service  quaint; 
And  the  chill  marble  seems  to  sweat, 
While  each  peculiar  Power  forgets  his  wonted  seat. 

Peor  and  Baalim 
Forsake  their  temples  dim, 
With  that  twicc-hattered  God  of  Palestine ; 
And  mooned  Ashtaroth, 
Heaven's  queen  and  mother  both, 

Xow  sits  not  girt  with  tapers'  holy  shine : 
The  Libyc  Hammon  shrinks  his  horn ; 
In  vain  the  Tyrian  maids  their  wounded  Thammuz  mourn. 

And  sullen  Moloch,  fled, 

Hath  left  in  shadows  dread 
His  burning  idol  all  of  blackest  hue ; 

In  vain  with  cymbal's  ring 

They  call  the  grisly  king, 
In  dismal  dance  about  the  furnace  blue ; 
The  brutish  gods  of  Xile  as  fast, 
Isis,  and  Orus,  and  the  dog  Annbis,  haste. 

Xor  is  Osiris  seen 

In  Memphian  grove  or  green, 
Trampling  the  un showered  grass  with  lowings  loud ; 

Xor  can  he  be  at  rest 

Within  his  sacred  chest; 
X ought  but  profoundest  Hell  can  be  his  shroud  ; 
In  vain,  with  timbrelled  anthems  dark, 
The  sablc-stoled  sorcerers  bear  his  worshipped  ark. 
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He  feels  from  Juda's  land 

The  dreaded  Infant's  hand  ; 
The  rays  of -Bethlehem  blind  his  dusky  eyn ; 
Xor  all  the  gods  beside 

Longer  dare  abide, 
Xor  Typhon  huge  ending  in  snaky  twine: 
Our  Babe,  to  show  his  Godhead  true, 
Can  in  his  swaddling  bands  control  the  damned  crew. 

So,  when  the  sun  in  bed 

Curtained  with  cloudy  red-, 
Pillows  his  chin  upon  an  orient  wave, 

The  flocking  shadows  pale 

Troop  to  the  infernal  jail. 
Each  fettered  ghost  slips  to  his  several  grave, 
And  the  yellow-skirted  fays 
Fly  after  the  night-steeds,  leaving  their  moon-loved  maze. 

But  see !  the  Virgin  blest 

Hath  laid  her  Babe  to  rest. 
Time  is  our  tedious  song  should  here  have  ending : 

Heaven's  youngest-teemed  star 

Hath  fixed  her  polished  car. 
Her  sleeping  Lord  with  handmaid  lamp  attending; 
And  all  about  the  courtly  stable 
Bright-harnessed  Angels  sit  in  order  serviceable. 

Brave  and  wise  men  are  doubtless  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  a 
state,  yet  their  courage  and  counsel  will  fail  to  save  it,  without  the  help 
of  virtuous  women. 


"It  will  be  part  of  our  amazement  when  we  are  judged  to  see  what 
a  life  of  inspirations  we  have  had,  and  what  immense  holiness  we  might 
have  gained  with  comparative  facility." 


A  Christmas  Present  for  a  Lady. 

By  Myra  Ki;lly. 

Illustrated  by  W.  D.  Stevens. 

WAS  the  week  before  Christmas,  and  the  First  Reader 
Class,  in  a  lower  East  Side  school,  had,  almost  to  a  man, 
decided  on  the  gifts  to  be  lavished  on  "Teacher".  She 
was  quite  unprepared  for  any  such  observance  on  the  part 
of  her  small  adherents,  for  her  first  study  of  the  roll  book 
had  shown  her  that  its  numerous  Jacobs,  Isidores,  and 
Rachels  belonged  to  a  class  to  which  Christmas  Day  was 
much  as  others  days.  And  so  she  went  serenely  on  her  way,  ail  uncon- 
scious of  the  swift  and  strict  relation  between  her  manner  and  her  chances. 
She  was  for  instance,  the  only  person  in  the  room  who  did  not  know  that 
her  criticism  of  Isidore  Belchatosky's  hands  and 
face  cost  her  a  tall  "three  for  ten  cents"  candle- 
stick and  a  plump  box  of  candy. 

But  Morris  Mogilewsky,  whose  love  for 
Teacher  was  far  greater  than  the  combined  loves 
of  all  the  other  children,  had  as  yet  no  present  to 
bestow.  That  his  "kind  feeling-"  should  be  with- 
out proof  when  the  lesser  loves  of  Isidore  Wish- 
newsky.  Sadie  Gonorowskv,  and  Bertha  Binder- 
witz  were  taking  the  tangible  but  surprising 
forms  which  were  daily  exhibited  to  his  confi- 
dential gaze  was  more  than  he  could  bear.  The 
knowledge  saddened  all  his  hours,  and  was  the 
more  maddening  because  it  could  in  no  wise  be 
shared  by  Teacher,  who  noticed  his  altered  bear- 
ing and  tried  with  all  sorts  of  artful  beguilements 
to  make  him  happy  and  at  ease.  But  her  efforts 
served  only  to  increase  his  unhappiness  and  his 
love.  And  he  loved  her !  Oh,  how  he  loved  her ! 
Since  first  his  dreading  eyes  had  clung  for  a 
breath's  space  to  her  "like  man's  shoes"  and  had 
then  crept  timidly  upward  past  a  black  skirt,  a 
"from   silk"  apron,   a   red   "jumper",   and   "from 
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gold"  chain  to  her  "light  face,"  she  had  been  mistress  of  his  heart  of  hearts. 
That  was  more  than  three  months  ago.  How  well  he  remembered  the 
day ! 

His  mother  had  washed  him  horribly,  and  had  taken  him  into  the  big 
red  schoolhouse,  so  familiar  from  the  outside,  but  so  full  of  unknown  ter- 
rors within.  After  Ids  dusty  little  shoes  had  stumbled  over  the  thresh- 
hold,  he  had  passed  from  ordeal  to  ordeal  until,  at  last,  he  was  torn  in 
mute  and  white-faced  despair  from  his  mother's  skirts. 

He  was  then  dragged  through  long  halls  and  up  tall  stairs  by  a 
large  boy,  who  spoke  to  him  disdainfully  as  "greenie,"  and  cautioned  him 
as  to  the  laying  down  softly  and  taking  up  gently  of  those  poor,  dusty 
shoes,  so  that  his  spirit  was  quite  broken  and  his  nerves  were  all  unstrung 
when  he  was  pushed  into  a  room  full  of  bright  sunshine  and  of  children 
who  laughed  at  his  frightened  little  face.  The  sunshine  smote  his  timid 
eyes,  the  laughter  smote  his  timid  heart,  and  he  turned  to  flee.  But  the 
door  was  shut,  the  large  boy  gone,  and  despair  took  him  for  its  own. 

Down  upon  the  floor  he  dropped,  and  wailed,  and  wept,  and  kicked. 
It  was  then  that  he  heard,  for  the  first  time,  the  voice  which  now  he  loved. 
A  hand  was  forced  between  his  aching  body  and  the  floor,  and  the  voice 
said  : 

"Why,  my  dear  little  chap,  you  mustn't  cry  like  that.  What's  the 
matter?" 

The  hand  was  gentle  and  the  question  kind,  and  these,  combined  with 
a  faint  perfume  suggestive  of  drug  stores  and  barber  shops — but  nicer 
than  either — made  him  uncover  his  hot  little  face.  Kneeling  beside  him 
was  a  lady,  and  he  forced  his  eyes  to  that  perilous  ascent :  from  shoes  to 
skirt,  from  skirt  to  jumper,  from  jumper  to  face,  they  trailed  in  dread 
uncertainty,  but  at  the  face  they  stopped — they  had  found  rest. 

Morris  allowed  himself  to  be  gathered  into  the  lady's  arms  and  held 
upon  her  knee,  and  when  his  sobs  no  longer  rent  the  verv  foundation  of 
his  pink  and  wide  spread  tie,  he  answered  her  question  in  a  voice  as  soft 
as  his  eyes,  and  as  gently  sad. 

"I  ain't  so  big.  and  I  don't  know  where  is  my  mamma." 

So,  having  cast  his  troubles  on  the  shoulders  of  the  lady,  he  had  added 
his  throbbing  head  to  the  burden,  and  from  that  safe  retreat  had  enjoyed 
In-  first  day  at  school  immensely. 
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Thereafter  he  had  been  the  first  to  arrive  every  morning,  and  the  last 
to  leave  every  afternoon  ;  and  under  the  care  of  Teacher,  his  liege  lady,  he 
had  grown  in  wisdom  and  love  and  happiness,  but  the  greatest  of  these 
was  love.  And  now.  when  the  other  boys  and  girls  were  planning  sur- 
prises and  gifts  of  price  for  Teacher,  his  hands  were  as  empty  as  his 
heart  was  full.  Appeal  to  his  mother  met  with  denial  prompt  and  ener- 
getic. 


Is^MskM; 


« 


"Why,  My  Dear  Little  Chap,  You  Musn't  Cry  Like  That.' 


"For  what  yon  go  and  make,  over  Christinas,  presents?  You  ain't 
no  Krisht;  yon.  should  better  have  no  kind  feelings  over  Krishts,  neither: 
your  papa  could  to  have  a  mad." 

''Teacher  ain't  no  Krisht,"  said  Morris  stoutly;  "all  the  other  fellows 
buys  her  presents,  und  I'm.  loving  mit  her;  it's  polite  I  gives  her  presents 
the  while  I'm  got  such  a  kind  feeling  over  her." 

"Well,  we  ain't  got  no  money  for  buy  nothing,"  said  Mrs.  Mogi- 
lewsky  sadly.  "No  money,  und  your  papa,  he  lias  all  times  a  scare  he 
shouldn't  to  get  no  more,  the  while  the  boss" —  and  here  followed  incom- 
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prehensible,  but  depressing,  financial  details,  until  the  end  of  the  inter- 
view found  Morris  and  his  mother  sobbing  and  rocking  in  one  another's 
arms.     So  Morris  was  helpless,  his  mother  poor,  and  Teacher  all   un- 


knowing. 


H^^ds-s 


"The  End  of  the  Interview  Found  Morris  and  His  Mother 
Sobbing  and  Rocking  in  One  Another's  Arms." 

And  now  the  great  day,  the  Friday  before  Christmas,  has  come,  and 
the  school  is,  for  the  first  half-hour,  quite  mad.  Doors  open  suddenly  and 
softly  to  admit  small  persons,  clad  in  wondrous  ways  and  bearing 
wondrous  parcels.     Room   18,  generally  so  placid  and  so  peaceful,  is  a 
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howling  wilderness  full  of  brightly-colored,  quickly-changing  groups  of 
children,  all  whispering,  all  gurgling,  and  all  hiding  queer  bundles.  A 
new-comer  invariably  causes  a  diversion  ;  the  assembled  multitude,  athirst 
for  novelty,  falls  upon  him  and  clamors  for  a  glimpse  of  his  bundle  and  a 
statement  of  its  price. 

Teacher  watches  in  dumb  amaze.  What  can  be  the  matter  with 
the  children?  They  can't  have  guessed  that  the  shrouded  something  in 
the  corner  is  a  Christmas  tree?  What  makes  them  behave  so  queerly.  and 
why  do  they  look  so  strange?  They  seem  to  have  grown  stout  in  a  single 
night,  and  Teacher,  as  she  notes  this,  marvels  greatly.  The  explanation  is 
simple,  though  it  comes  in  alarming  form.  The  sounds  of,  revelry  are 
pierced  by  a  long,  shrill  yell,  and  a  pair  of  agitated  legs  spring  suddenly 
into  view  between  two  desks.  Teacher,  rushing  to  the  rescue,  notes  that 
the  legs  form  the  unsteady  stem  of  an  upturned  mushroom  of  brown 
flannel  and  green  braid,  which  she  recognizes  as  the  outward  seeming  of 
her  cherished  Bertha  Binderwitz  ;  and  yet.  when  the  desks  are  forced  to 
disgorge  their  prey,  the  legs  restored  to  their  formal  position  are  found 
to  support  a  fat  child — and  Bertha  was  best  described  as  ''skinny" — in  a 
dress  of  the  Stuart  tartan  tastefully  trimmed  with  purple.  Investigation 
proves  that  Bertha's  accumulative  taste  in  dress  is  an  established  custom. 
In  nearly  all  cases  the  glory  of  holiday  attire  is  hung  upon  the  solid 
foundation  of  everyday  clothes  as  bunting  is  hung  upon  a  building.  The 
habit  is  economical  of  time,  and  produces  a  charming  embonpoint. 

Teacher,  too,  is  more  beautiful  than  ever.  Her  dress  is  blue,  and 
"very  long  down,  like  a  lad}',"  witii  bands  of  silk  and  scraps  of  lace  dis- 
tributed with  the  eye  of  art.  In  her.  hair  she  wears  a  bow  of  what  Sadie 
Conor* Dwsky,  whose  father  "works  by  fancy  goods,"  describes  as  "black 
from  plush  ribbon — costs  ten  cents." 

Isidore  Belchatosky,  relenting,  is  the  first  to  lay  tribute  before 
Teacher.  He  comes  forward  with  a  sweet  smile  and  a  tall  candlestick — 
the  candy  has  gone  to  its  long  home, — and  Teacher  for  a  moment  cannot 
be  made  to  understand  that  all  that  length  of  bluish-white  china  is  really 
hers  "for  keeps." 

"It's  tomorrow  holiday,"  Isidore  assures  her ;  "and  we  gives  you 
presents,  the  while  we  have  a  kind  feeling.  Candlesticks  could  to  cost 
twenty-five  cents." 

"It's  a  lie.  Three  for  ten,"  says  a  voice  in  the  background,  but. 
Teacher  hastens  to  respond  to  Isidore's  test  of  her  credulity : 
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"Indeed,  they  could.  This  candlestick  could  have  cost  fifty  cents, 
and  it's  just  what  I  want.     It  is  very  good  of  you  to  bring  me  a  present.'' 

"You're  welcome,"  says  Isidore, retiring ;  and  then,  the  ice  being 
broken,  the  First  Reader  Class  in  a  body  rises  to  cast  its  gifts  on  Teacher's 
desk,  and  its  arms  round  Teacher's  neck. 

Xathan  Horowitz  presents  a  small  cup  and  saucer :  Isidore  Apple- 
baum  bestows  a  large  calendar  for  the  year  before  last ;  Sadie  Gonorowsky 
brings  a  basket  containing  a  bottle  of  perfume,  a  thimble,  and  a  bright 
silk  handkerchief;  Sarah  Schodsky  offers  a  penwiper  and  a  yellow  cellu- 
loid collar-button,  and  Eva  Kidansky  gives  an  elaborate  nasal  douche, 
under  the  pleasing  delusion  that  it  is  an  atomizer. 

Once  more  sounds  of  grief  reach  Teacher's  ears.  Rushing  again  to 
the  rescue,  she  throws  open  the  door  and  comes  upon  woe  personified. 
Eva  Gonorowsky,  her  hair  in  wildest  disarray,  her  stocking  fouled, 
ungartered,  and  down-gyved  to  her  ankle,  appeared  before  her  teacher. 
She  bears  all  the  marks  of  Hamlet's  excitement,  and  many  more,  includ- 
ing a  tear-stained  little  face  and  a  gilt  saucer  clasped  to  a  panting  breast. 

"Eva.  my  dearest  Eva.  what's  happened  to  you  now?"  asks  Teacher, 
for  the  list  of  ill  chances  which  have  befallen  this  one  of  her  charges  is 
very  long.  And  Eva  wails  forth  that  a  boy,  a  very  big"  boy,  had  stolen 
her  golden  cup  "wha  I  had  for  you  by  present,"  and  has  left  her  only  the 
saucer  and  her  undying  love  to  bestow. 

Before  Eva's  sobs  have  quite  yielded  to  Teacher's  arts.  Jacob  Spitsky 
presses  forward  with  a  tortoise-shell  comb  of  terrifying  aspect  and  hungry 
teeth,  and  an  air  showing  forth  a  determination  to  adjust  it  in  its  destined 
place.  Teacher  meekly  bows  her  head;  Jacob  forces  his  offering  into 
her  long-suffering  hair,  and  then  retires  with  the  information.  '"Costs 
fifteen  cents.  Teacher,"  and  the  courteous  phrase — by  etiquette  pre- 
scribed— "Wish  you  health  to  wear  it."  He  is  plainly  a  hero,  and  is 
heard  remarking  to  less  favored  admirers,  that  "Teachers  hair  is  awful 
softy,  and  smells  off  of  perfumery." 

Here  a  big  boy,  a  verj  big  boy.  enters  hastily.  He  does  not  belong 
to  Room  18,  but  he  has  long  known  Teacher.  He  has  brought  her  a 
present;  he  wishes  her  a  merry  Christmas.  The  present,  when  produced, 
proves  to  he  a  pretty  gold  cup.  and  Eva  Gonorowsky,  with  renewed  emo- 
tion, recognizes  the  boy  as  her  assailant  and  the  cup  as  her  property. 
Teacher  is  dreadfully  embarrassed  :  the  boy  not  at  all  so.     His  policy  is 
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simple  and  entire  denial,  and  in  this  he  perseveres,  even  after  Eva's  saucer 
has  unmistakably  proclaimed  its  relationship  to  the  cup. 

Meanwhile  the  rush  of  presentation  goes  steadily  on.  Other  cups  and 
saucers  come  in  wild  profusion.  The  desk  is  covered  with  them,  anl 
their  wrappings  of  purple  tissue  paper  require  a  monitor's  whole  alien- 


Eva,  My  Dearest  Eva,  What's  Happened  to  You  Now?'' 


tion.  The  soap,  too,  becomes  urgently  perceptible.  Tt  is  of  all  sizes, 
shapes,  and  colors,  but  of  uniform  and  dreadful  power  of  perfume. 
Teacher's  eyes  fill  with  tears  of  gratitude  as  each  new  piece,  or  box,  is 
pressed  against  her  nose,  and  Teacher's  mind  is  full  of  wonder  as  to  what 
she  can  ever  do  with  all  of  it.     Bottles  of  perfume  vie  with  one  another 
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and  with  the  all-pervading  soap  until  the  air  is  heavy  and  breathing  grows 
laborious,  while  pride  swells  the  hearts  of  the  assembled  multitude.  No 
other  teacher  has  so  many  helps  to  the  toilet.     None  other  is  so  beloved. 

Teacher's  aspect  is  quite  changed,  and  the  "blue  long  down  like  a 
lady  dress"  is  almost  hidden  by  the  offerings  she  had  received.  Jacob's 
comb  has  two  massive  and  bejeweled  rivals  in  the  "softy  hair."  The  front 
of  the  dress,  where  aching  or  despondent  heads  are  wont  to  rest,  is  glit- 
tering with  campaign  buttons  of  American  celebrities,  beginning  with 
James  G.  Blaine  and  extending  into  modern  history  as  far  as  Patrick 
Divver,  Admiral  Dewey,  and  Captain  Dreyfus.  Outside  the  blue  belt  is 
a  white  one,  nearly  clean,  and  bearing  in  "sure  'nough  golden  words"  the 
curt,  but  stirring,  invitation,  "Remember  the  Maine."  Around  the  neck 
are  three  chaplets  of  beads,  wrought  by  chubby  fingers  and  embodying 
much  love,  while  the  waist-line  is  further  adorned  by  tiny  and  beribboned 
aprons.     Truly,  it  is  a  day  of  triumph. 

When  the  waste-paper  basket  has  been  twice  filled  with  wrappings 
and  twice  emptied ;  when  order  is  emerging  out  of  chaos :  when  the 
Christmas  tree  has  been  disclosed  and  its  treasures  distributed,  a  timid 
hand  is  laid  on  Teacher's  knee  and  a  plaintiff  voice  whispers,  "Say, 
Teacher,  I  got  something  for  you  ;"  and  Teacher  turns  quickly  to  see 
Morris,  her  dearest  boy  charge,  with  his  poor  little  body  showing  quite 
plainly  between  his  shirt-waist  buttons  and  through  the  gashes  he  calls 
pockets.  This  is  his  ordinary  costume,  and  the  funds  of  the  house  of 
Mogilewsky  are  evidently  unequal  to  an  outer  layer  of  finery. 

"Now,  Morris,  dear,"  says  Teacher,  "you  shouldn't  have  troubled 
to  get  me  a  present ;  you  know  you  and  I  are  such  good  friends  that — " 

"Teacher,  vis  ma'am,"  Morris  interrupts,  in  a  bewitching  rising 
inflection  of  his  soft  plaintiff  voice :  "I  know  you  got  a  kind  feeling  by  me. 
and  I  couldn't  to  tell  even  how  I'm  got  a  kind  feeling  by  you.  Only  it's 
about  that  kind  feeling  I  should  give  you  a  present.  I  didn't" — with  a 
glance  at  the  crowded  desk — "I  didn't  to  have  no  soap  nor  no  perfumery, 
and  my  mamma,  she  couldn't  to  buy  none  by  the  store:  but.  Teacher,  I'm 
got  something  awful  nice  for  you  by  present." 

"And  what  is  it,  deary?"  asks  the  already  rich  and  gifted  young  per- 
son.   "What  is  my  new  present?'' 

"Teacher,  it's  like  this:  I  don't  know:  I  ain't  so  big  like  I  could  to 
know" — and,   truly,    God   pity   him !    he   is   passing   small — "It   ain't   for 
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boys — it's  for  ladies.  Over  yesterday  on  the  night  comes  my  papa  on 
my  house,  und  he  gives  my  mamma  the  present.  Sooner  she  looks  on  it, 
sooner  she  has  a  awful  glad ;  in  her  eyes  stands  tears,  und  she  says,  like 
that — out  of  Jewish — 'Thanks,'  un"  she  kisses  my  papa  a  kiss.  Und  my 
papa,  how  he  is  polite!  he  says — out  of  Jewish,  too — 'You're  welcome, 
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"Say,  Teacher,  I  Got  Something  for  You.' 
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all  right,'  un'  he  kisses  my  mamma  a  kiss.  So  my  mamma,  she  sets  and 
looks  on  the  present^  und  all  the  time  she  looks  she  has  a  glad  over  it. 
\'n(\  I  didn't  to  have  no  soap,  so  you  could  to  have  the  present." 

"But  did  your  mother  say  I  might?" 

"Teacher,  no  ma'am  ;  she  didn't  say  like  that,  un5  she  didn't  to  say 
not  like  that.  She  didn't  to  know.  But  it's  for  ladies,  un'  J  didn't  to  have 
no  soap.     You  could  to  look  on  it.     It  ain't  for  boys." 

And  here  Morris  opens  a  hot  little  hand  and  discloses  a  tightly- folded 
pinkish  paper.  As  Teacher  reads  it  he  watches  her  with  eager,  furtive 
eyes,  dry  and  bright,  until  hers  grow  suddenly  moist,  when  his  promptly 
follow  suit.     As  she  looks  down  at  him,  he  makes  his  moan  once  more: 

"It  for  ladies,  und  1  didn't  to  have  no  soap." 

"But,  Morris,  dear,"  cried  Teacher  unsteadily,  laughing  a  little,  and 
yet  not  far  from  tears,  "this  is  ever  so  much  nicer  than  soap — a  thousand 
times  better  than  perfume  ;  and  you're  quite  right,  it  is  for  ladies,  and 
1  never  had  ons  in  all  my  life  before.     I  am  so  very  thankful." 

"You're  welcome,  all  right.  That's  how  my  papa  says;  it's  polite." 
says  Morris  proudly.  And  proudly  he  takes  his  place  among  the  verv 
little  bows,  and  loudly  he  joins  in  the  ensuing  song.  For  the  rest  of  that 
exciting  day  he  is  a  shining  point  of  virtue  in  a  slightly  confused  class. 
And  at  three  o'clock  he  is  at  Teacher's  desk  again,  carrying  on  the  con- 
versation as  if  there  had  been  no  interruption. 

"Und  my  mamma,"  he  says  insinuatingly — "she  kisses  my  papa  a 
kiss." 

"Well?"  says  Teacher. 

"Well,"  says  Morris  "you  ain't  never  kissed  me  a  kiss,  und  I  seen 
how  you  kissed  Eva  Gonorowsky.  I'm  loving  mit  you  too.  \\  hv  don't 
you  never  kiss  me  a  kiss?" 

"Perhaps,"  suggests  Teacher  mischievously,  "perhaps  it  ain't  for 
boys." 

But  a  glance  at  her  "light  face,"  with  its  crown  of  surprising  combs, 
reassures  him. 

"Teacher,  vis  ma'am:  it's  for  boys,"  he  cries  as  he  feels  her  arms 
about  him.  and  sees  that  in  her  eyes,  too,  "stands  tears." 

'"It's  polite  you  kisses  me  a  kiss  over  that  for  ladies'  present." 

Late  that  night  Teacher  sat  in  her  pretty  room — for  she  was.  un- 
officially, a  greatly  pampered  young  person — and  reviewed  her  treasures. 
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She  saw  that  they  were  very  numerous,  very  touching,  very  whimsical, 
and  very  precious.  But  above  all  the  rest  she  cherished  a  frayed,  pinkish 
paper,  rather  crumpled  and  a  little  soiled.  For  it  held  the  love  of  a  man 
and  woman  and  a  little  child,  and  the  magic  of  a  home,  for  Morris  Mogi- 
lewsky's  Christmas  present  for  ladies  was  the  receipt  for  a  month's  rent 
for  a  room  on  the  top  floor  of  a  Monroe  Street  tenement. 


The  only  way  to  have  a  friend  is  to  be  one. — Emerson. 

It  is  well  to  think  well ;  it  is  divine  to  act  well. — Horace  Mann. 

Censure  is  a  tax  man  pays  to  the  public  for  being  successful. — Swift. 

I  have  a  fire- proof  perennial  enjoyment  called   employment. 

— Jean  Paul. 

*     ^» 
Remember,  the  blue  of  heaven  is  larger  than  the  cloud. 

— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 

Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and,  in  that  faith,  let  us 
to  the  end  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it. — Lincoln. 

It  requires  a  good,  strong  man  to  say:  "I  was  mistaken,  and  am 
sorry."    A  weak  man  hesitates  and  often  fails  to  do  the  right  thing. 

— Franklin. 

Dean  Swift  said:  "It  is  with  narrow-souled  people  as  it  is  with  nar- 
row-necked bottles,  the  less  they  have  in  them,  the  more  noise  they  makf* 
in  pouring  out." 

Little  by  little  the  time  goes  by 

Short,  if  you  sing  through  it, 
Long,  if  you  sigh. — Christian  Endeavor  World. 


MADONNA  AND  SAINTS. 
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Age  in  Exile. 


By  Denis  A.  McCarthy. 

Weary  of  the  miles  and  miles  of  crowded  street  and  square, 
Wean-  of  the  towering-  walls  that  stint  the  light  and  air. 
Weary  of  the  clanging-  bells — ay,  moidhered  with  the  noise- 
Weary  of  the  crabbit  look  of  little  girls  and  boys — 
How  I  miss  the  mountainside,  and  how  I  miss  the  glins  ! 
How  I  miss  the  singing  and  the  sighing  of  the  win's  ! 
How  I  miss  the  silence  in  the  dark  that  used  to  fall — 
Yet  it  is  the  neighbors  that  I  miss  the  most  of  all ! 
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Faces  by  the  thousand,  it  is  here  a  man  may  pass — 
Never  such  a  sight  at  home,  at  market  or  at  Mass ! 
Faces  like  the  tides  that  in  the  river  ebb  and  flow, 
Yet,  among  them  all.  there's  not  a  face  a  man  may  know. 
Ah,  I'm  often  wishing  now  for  just  a  sight  of  one 
Face  that  was  familiar  in  the  pleasant  time  that's  gone. 
How  the  sight  would  hearten  me  when  life  begins  to  pall— 
For  it  is  the  neighbors  that  I  miss  the  most  of  all ! 


l&' 


Ay,  my  boys  are  good  as  gold  since  first  they  brought  me  out- 
Xot  a  blessed  thing-  to  do  but  smoke  and  walk  about. 
Eating  of  the  very  best  and  wearing  decent  clothes — 
Sure  't  is  I'm  the  happy  man,  God  in  heaven  knows. 
Yet  I  can't  deny  but  that  I  do  be  missing  still 
Places  I  was  used  to  once  in  meadow,  vale  and  hill : 
Places — aye.  and  faces,  too,  and  voices  I  recall — 
For  it  is  the  neighbors  that  I  miss  the  most  of  all ! 


\\  ith  silence  one  may  plague  the  devil,  but  as     for     spoken     words. 
no  sponge  wipes  them  out. — A.  E.  Barr. 

"The  World  owes  me  a  living."  did  you  say?     Yes,  and  you  owe  the 
World  a  life  full  to  the  brim  with  honest  endeavor. — Examiner. 


The  Birth  of  the  White  Water  Lily, 

By  Kate  Brewer. 

gSjfxJjIvL  is  excitement  in  the  Indian  village  :  the  women  have  pre- 
pared a  great  feast  and  the  maidens  are  decked  out  in  all 
their  ornaments.  Wayotah,  the  young  chief,  has  returned 
from  his  victorious  warpath  and  the  joyful  welcome  which 
belongs  to  the  victor  awaits  him.  The  noondav  sun  shines 
down  on  the  beautiful  lake,  so  placid  in  the  shimmering 
heat  of  the  summer  day.  Wayotah  is  surrounded  by  his 
tribe,  all  looking  in  admiration  at  him.  And  he  is  good  to  look  at,  this 
young  chief  of  scarce  twenty-five  summers.  Tall  and  straight  as  an  arrow 
he  is,  with  smooth  brown  limbs,  which  at  every  move  show  the  strong, 
firm  muscles.  His  plume  of  feathers  waves  back  from  his  brow,  from 
beneath  which  his  eyes  look  black  and  piercing. 

Man)  there  are  in  the  group  about  him,  hearing  the  story  of  his 
exploit,  but  his  eyes  rest  not  on  any  till,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  throng 
and  almost  beyond  the  reach  of  his  voice,  he  reaches  her  he  has  sought, 
and  holds  her  with  his  steady  gaze.  Not  a  pause  in  his  story  indicates  to 
the  listening  tribe  that  his  thoughts  are  wandering,  but  a>  the  maiden 
meets  his  eye  a  dusky  r^d  mounts  to  her  cheek  and  slowly  and  sadly  she 
shakes  her  head;  then  brushing  her  hand  hastily  across  her  eyes,  she 
turns  toward  the  lake  and  is  soon  lost  to  sight  among  the  trees.  Conclud- 
ing his  tale  somewhat  hastily.  Wayotah  retires  to  his  cabin  and  drops  the 
deer  skin  before  the  entrance. 

Waiting  a  moment  to  be  sure  the  tribe  still  remains  before  the  hut, 
he  carefully  makes  his  way  out  of  the  rear,  and  by  making  a  wide  detour 
through  the  forest  reaches  the  lake  without  being  seen.  So  much  time 
had  it  taken  that  when  he  reached  the  edge  of  the  lake,  where  the  canoes 
were  pulled  up.  (  )seetah's  canoe  was  but  a  speck  nearing  the  opposite 
shore. 

Dropping  silently  into  his  birch  bark,  he  pushed  out  and  pulled  after 
the  girl  with  long,  swift  strokes.  Rapidly  he  gained  on  the  figure  ahead. 
but  before  he  could  reach  her.  or  she  had  become  aware  of  this  presence, 
Oseetah  had  sprung  from  her  skiff  and  was  climbing  the  hill  which  rose 
steeply  from  the  lake,     kittle  heeding  the  wild  creatures  which  froze  into 
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statues  at  her  approach,  she  walked  rapidly  along-  till  she  reached  an  open 
knoll  below  which  a  huge  rock  rose  a  sheer  fifty  feet  above  the  lake.  Here 
she  flung  herself  face  down  on  the  soft  turf  and  lay  motionless.  Suddenly 
she  lifted  her  head  and  listened,  then  sprang  to  her  feet,  clasping  her 
hands  over  her  throbbing  heart.  It  was  but  a  second  before  the  bushes 
parted  and  Wayotah  stood  before  her. 


"The  Noonday  Sun  Shown  Down  on  the  Beautiful  Lake." 

"Only  Oseetah  has  no  word  for  Wayotah  on  his  return  from  a 
victory  over  his  enemies/5 

Still  the  quivering  girl  remained  silent,  till  with  one  step  he  reaehed 
her  side  and  drew  her  to  him.  Then  with  a  quick  movement  she  tore  her- 
self from  his  embrace  and  drawing  herself  to  her  full  height  replied  : 

"Very  thankful  is  Oseetah  that  the  chief  returns  to  the  tribe  unin- 
jured, and  very  thankful,  too.  must  be  the  little  bright-eyed  Kewah  that 
her  brave  returns.  When  dost  thou  make  thy  wedding-feast  with  her? 
Much  time  has  gone  now  since  bhe  was  promised  to  thee  " 

The  chief's  brow  darkened  and  he  made  a  motion  to  regain  her  side, 
but  her  eve  forbade  him. 
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"Oseetah,  Wayotah  loves  not  the  little  Kewah  and  will  not  take  her 
to  his  cabin.  Had  his  eyes  but  fallen  on  thee  first,  his  piomise  would  not 
have  been  given  her.  Come  with  me,  and  we  will  find  another  brave  for 
the  little  Kewah." 

Oseetah  shook  her  head. 

"No,  that  would  be  wrong,  and  Wayotah,  the  chief  of  his  tribe,  can- 
not do  such  a  thing.  Go  to  Kewah  and  forget  that  thou  hast  loved  Oseetah 
and  that  she  hast  loved  thee!" 

At  her  last  words  a  fire  leaped  into  the  Indian's  eyes,  and  disregard- 
ing her  look  which  forbade  him,  he  clasped  her  in  his  aims  and  said: 

"Oseetah,  since  thou  lovest  me,  thou  shalt  come  with  me.  It's  not 
Wayotah  who  pleads  with  thee,  but  the  chief  who  commands,  and  thou 
darest  not  disobey." 

Oseetah  rested  quietly,  in  his  strong,  young  arms  a  moment,  then 
replied  : 

"Wayotah,  because  Oseetah  loves  thee  and  thy  honor  more  than  life, 
she  cannot  let  thee  do  this  thing.  The  Great  Spirit  will  be  angry  with 
thee  and  prosperity  will  leave  thy  tribe.  Farewell,  Wayotah  !  Oseetah 
goes,  but  leaves  thee  thy  honor!"  With  these  words  the  Indian  girl  broke 
from  him  and  with  one  leap  plunged  headlong  from  the  steep  rock  into  the 
lake,  the  water  closing  over  her  head.* 

She  never  rose,  and  though  the  chief  swam  for  hours  he  failed  to 
find  a  trace  of  her  body.  Returning  to  the  village  he  instituted  a  search 
which  lasted  till  the  moon  had  risen.  Xo  one  found  a  trace  or  clue  to  aid 
in  the  recovering  of  the  body  of  the  favorite  of  the  tribe.  At  last,  in  sor- 
row the  searchers  returned  to  lament  and  mourn. 

The  following  day  some  of  the  young  men  went  to  the  spot  to  sec 
if  perchance  the  body  had  risen,  and  returned  with  the  astounding  news 
that  where  the  girl  had  gone  down  there  were  beautiful  white  flowers. 
growing  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Such  a  thing  seemed  too  wonder- 
ful to  be  true,  so  the  tribe,  in  a  body,  paddled  to  the  place.  Sure  enough. 
the  water  was  covered  with  beautiful  flowers  with  delicate  white  petals 
and  rich  golden  centres. 

"It  is  the  beautiful  white  soul  of  Oseetah,  with  her  heart  of  gold,  come 
back  to  us  in  this  form."  And  they  sorrowed  no  more  for  the  maiden 
whose  purity  and  love  remained  always  with  them  in  the  form  of  the 
beautiful  white  lily  which  spread  and  multiplied  through  all  the  waters 
fed  by  the  lake  of  the  Saranacs. 

*This  poor  pagan  girl  did  not  have    the    light    which    Jesus    Christ    brought   into   the 
World.     Sad  to  say  that  many  nowadays,  who  have  the  light,  deem  such  actions  heroic. 


A  Dream  of  the  Adirondack^. 

By  Helen  Rich. 

O  mystic  mountains !  sleeping  in  the  dim 

Celestial  blue  of  yonder  throbbing  haze. 
Purpling  horizon's  cloud-caressing  rim. 

Fading  to  mist  before  my  yearning  gaze, 
Speak  to  my  spirit  of  your  beauty  wild  ; 

Waft  me  the  sighs  of  piney  monarchs  old; 
Whisper  your  legends  never  yet  defiled 

By  breath  of  fashion  or  debasing  gold. 

Tell  me  bold  deeds  of  huntsmen,  brave  and  grim: 

Stout  Hiawatha's,  in  the  deadly  strife 
Of  love  with  faine,  till  my  eyelids  swim. 

And  soul  stands  quivering  'mid  the  woes  of  life, 
Sick  of  the  shallow  nothingness  that  fills 

The  idle  sails  of  Folly's  airy  bark. 
Pleading  for  nature,  and.  for  truth  that  thrills 

The  brain  with  fire  from  its  immortal  spark. 

Chant  me,  ye  breezes,  as  the  torrents  hymn 

Sublimest  praises  to  the  Father  there. — 
While  the  rich  blossoms  fairy  lakes  shall  limn. 

Angels  may  stir  with  breath  of  holy  praver. 
Waft  me  the  incense  hoarded  in  the  cells 

Of  saintly  lilies,  as  the  Aves  float 
From  glens  responsive  to  the  song  that  swells 

From  shining  waters  or  some  bird's  soft  throat. 

Snow-lighted  mountain,  somewliere  in  the  rift 

Of  splintered  gorge,  or  on  thy  summit  calm. 
In  elfin  grotto,  boldest  thou  the  gift 

(  )f  perfect  rest,  of  sorrow's  precious  balm  ? 
Within  the  silence  of  thy  columned  fane. 

Deep  in  thy  sylvan  solitude,  there  lies 
A  charm  to  bring  forgetfulness  of  pain. 

And  sleep  serene  to  weary  waiting  eyes  ; 
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Where  some  fierce  titan,  smitten  from  his  throne, 

The  sceptered  king  of  all  the  mountain  world. 
Crushed  in  the  conflict,  maketh  saddest  moan 

Beneath  the  wreck  of  granite  masses  hurled 
Or  poised  in  heaven,  above  the  eaglet's  scream, 

To  trace  the  rivers,  faint  as  silver  bars : 
Of  life  beyond  to  ponder  and  to  dream  ; 

At  night  to  feel  the  heart-beat  of  the  stars ; 


To  stand  supreme  upon  the  sovran  rock 

Where  Alpine  flowers  bedeck  the  brow  of  storm; 
To  smile  exultingly  above  the  shock 

(  )f  thunders  terrible,  in  dusk  form 
To  hold  high  converse  with  primeval  things; 

Alone  with  awful  mysteries,  to  press 
The  pulse  of  centuries;  to  fold  the  wings 

Of  restless  thought  in  heavenly  blissfulness. 
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Never  to  thee,  thou  white  and  peerless  thing, 

Whose  golden  heart  the  crystal  waters  lave, 
The  hot.  fierce  breath  of  monster  stem  shall  bring 

Destroying  whisper  where  thy  banners  wave. 
O  gorgeous  linden,  golden  to  the  tips 

Of  leaves  that  flutter  in  the  azure  tide, 
Xo  murky  shadows  on  the  breast  that  dips 

The  cloud  with  songful  joyousness  and  pride. 

Forever  barred,  ye  flaunting,  soulless  forms. 

Shaming  our  nature  with  the  sickly  growth 
Of  all  that  braves  the  bitter,  biting  storms 

Of  Fortune. — victims  of  consuming  sloth. 
Xever  the  drawling  lisp,  the  brainless  speech, 

The  laugh  unmeaning,  the  envenomed  shaft 
Of  slander  to  those  fair  abodes  shall  reach. 

Xor  shrewd  diplomacy  employ  his  craft. 

Hoar  Andirondacks  !  sentinels  to  me. 

Guarding  the  realm  of  poesy,  where  lies 
The  pnre,  the  beautiful,  the  grandly  free. 

The  slumbering  heart  of  Nature  prophesies 
Of  Time's  fulfillment  of  man's  broader  life. 

The  unstirred  depths  of  being,  love  divine 
O'ermastering  selfishness  and  deathful  strife, 

Mind's  own  enchanted  and  enchanting  clime. 

Thanks  to  His  power,  the  weird  and  dusky  fells, 

Heights  still  unclimbed  the  tangled  ivies  diape, 
Shield  the  great  oracle  that  vet  repels 

All  that  the  world's  weak  vanities  would  ape, — 
One  sacred  shelter  from  the  rushing  mart. 

One  august  temple  consecrate  to  Him 
Before  whose  majesty  the  human  heart 

Trembles  to  see  earth's  pageantry  wax  dim. 
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Within  these  shades  the  poet  yet  to  he, 

Some  bard,  like  Avon's  swan,  divinely  fraught. 
Probing  thy  secrets,  rock  and  shell  and  tree, 

All  the  sweet  wisdom  science  vainly  taught 
To  his  clear  vision  gloriously  revealed  ; 

His  harp  repeats  the  melodies  that  stir 
The  myriad  forms  of  loveliness  that  yield 

Supreme  delight  to  reverend  worshiper. 

In  the  far  ages  hence — the  peaceful  days 

Of  men  who  reach  the  stature  like  His, 
And  walk  secure  in  God's  illumined  ways, 

While  all  love  prayed  and  sighe  for  surely  is— 
This  our  Arcadia,  fresh  and  green  as  first 

In  the  creation's  glad,  effulgent  morn, 
Its  crowning  peaks  in  lofty  splendor  burst 

And  all  of  vast  sublimity  was  born. 


If  God  writes  "opportunity"  on  one  side  of  open  doors.  He  writes 
"responsibility"  on  the  other  side. — /.  T.  Gracey. 

AN  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  BOYS  OF  THE  RIGHT  SORT. 

A  farmer  sent  to  an  orphan  asylum  for  a  boy  that  was  smart,  active, 
brave,  tractable,  prompt,  industrious,  clean,  pious,  intelligent,  good-look- 
ing, reserved  and  modest.  The  superintendent  wrote  back  that,  unfortun- 
ately, they  had  only  human  boys  in  that  institution. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  SCOTCH  FRUGALITY. 

If  you  drink  tes,  call  for  a  "cup"  of  tea ;  when  tne  waiter  has  brought 
it  abuse  him  for  its  being  too  strong,  and  desire  him  to  fetch  an  empty  cup 
and  a  small  jug  of  boiling  water ;  then  divide  the  tea  into  the  two  cups  and 
fill  up  both  with  the  water.  By  this  method  you  get  two  cups  of  tea  for  the 
price  of  one. 

N.  B. — The  milk  and  sugar  not  charged  for. 


His  Christmas  Caller. 

By  Anna  S.  Richardson. 

Copyright,  1907,  by  E.  C.  Parcclls. 

HE  store  fairy  radiated  the  Christmas  spirit.  Crimson  bells 
swung  from  every  chandelier.  Ropes  of  evergreen 
draped  all  the  shelving.  The  counters  were  strewn  with 
Christmas  cards,  booklets  and  favors. 

The  man  who  had  dropped  in  to  buy  lead  points  for 

his  pocket  pencil  remained  to  pore  over  a  stack  of  gift 

books  bound  in  rare  leather.     Then  he  heard  the  voice. 

After  that  only  his  gaze  was  on  the  books.     His  interest  was  concentrated 

on  the  possessor  of  the  voice. 

"But  you  said  such  things  were  in  great  demand  around  the  holidays, 
and  I  have  taken  infinite  pains  with  these.  Please,  please  tell  me  what  is 
wrong  with  them." 

There  was  a  note  of  tragedy  in  the  rich  contralto  tones  which,  together 
with  a  beseeching  glance  from  wonderful  violet  eyes,  put  to  rout  the 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  astute  buyer  of  Christmas  novelties.  His  was 
a  smart  shop  and  he  had  never  vouchsafed  explanation  to  struggling 
young  artists  whose  work  he  declined  to  sell  on  commission,  but  now  he 
picked  up  the  little  packets  of  plate  and  score  cards,  gay  with  holly,  Santa 
Claus  heads,  etc. 

"Let  me  explain,"  he  said.  "These  are  not  novelties.  They  are  the 
same  style  of  cards  used  in  the  past  twenty  years,  with  the  same  decora- 
tions. Women  who  can  afford  to  pay  the  prices  demanded  for  hand- 
painted  novelties  want  something  new.  See  this  poinsetta  blossom,  not 
painted  on  a  card,  but  cut  in  the  shape  of  the  blossom  itself,  and  this  funny 
bulging  stocking,  overflowing  with  faces  of  pretty  girls,  for  a  bachelor. 
Thev  are  catchy,  the  sort  of  things  my  customers  want.  Your  work  is 
neat,  but  not  novel." 

"Thank  you,"  the  girl  said  bravely.  "I  understand  now,  and  it  is 
too  late  for  me  to  try  my  hand  at  novelties.  But  perhaps  you  will  keep 
my  cards  and  if — well,  your  novelties  might  not  go  around  and  then,  per- 
haps, some  late  customer  might  buy  mine  after  all." 
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"Certainly — I  will  be  gjaqj  to  keen  them  in  reserve.  Vonr  name  and 
address — oh,  yes,  I  remember — Miss  Sylvia  Leigh,  the  Grant  studios.  T 
will  do  my  best  for  yon." 

Nevertheless,  as  the  girl  slipped  through  the  door,  he  opened  a  deep 
drawer  under  the  counter  and  dropped  the  cards  out  of  sight.  It  would 
never  do  to  display  those  .old-fashioned  bits  of  pasteboard  among  the 
novelties  which  appealed  to  his  fashionable  trade.  And  then  very  sud- 
denly the  man  who  had  been  engrossed  in  leatherbound  gift  books  stepped 
up  to  the  counter. 

"One  minute,  please.  I  would  like  to  take  a  look  at  those  card-  von 
just  bought  from  the  young  lad}." 

The  astonished  manager  of  the  store  glanced  from  the  well-groomed 
man  with  fine  brown  eyes  and  iron  gray  hair  to  the  more  expensive 
novelties  in  the  showcase. 

"The  ones  yon  just  bought  from  the  young  lady,'"'  repeated  the  cus- 
tomer serenely. 

"Certainly,"  responded  the  manager  hastily,  and  he  spread  forth  the 
despised  bits  of  pasteboard.  The  work  was  dainty,  but  utterly  common- 
place. 

"Just  what  my  sister  would  like — conservative  ^ort  of  w  >man  my 
sister  is — don't  go  in  for  new-fangled  ideas.  I'll  take  those — -three  dozen? 
Not  enough!  Do  you  suppose  the  girl  could  do  two  dozen  more  by  the 
day  before  Christmas?  If  she  can,  send-em  to  me.  James  Macy,  at  the 
Marquette.     I'll  take  these  with  me." 

And  almost  before  he  could  realize  what  had  happened  the  manager 
was  actually  gaping,  open  mouthed,  after  this  eccentric  customer  whose 
sister  was  to  give  a  dinner  party  of  sixty  covers  on  Christmas  day  and 
intrusted  the  buying  of  such  important  articles  as  dinner  favors  to  an 
obviously  inexperienced  bachelor  brother. 

Christmas  eve  was  frosty  and  starlit.  James  Macy,  coming  home 
from  his  office,  smiled  somewhat  grimly  at  the  holiday  preparations  made 
by  his  faithful  man. 

Holly  and  evergreens  there  were  in  plenty,  great  wreaths  with  mas- 
sive bows  of  satin  ribbon,  a  bowl  filled  with  scarlet  poinsetta  blooms,  and 
on  one  table  an  orderly  stack  of"  parcels  evidently  sent  by  express,  mail 
and  messenger  to  the  popular  but  elusive  bachelor.  For  elusive  he  was 
dubbed  bv  match-making  mothers.' 
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Now  he  stood  before  the  bowl  filled  with  poinsetta.  fingering  the 
crimson  petals  thoughtfully. 

"A  young  lady  to  see  you,  sir,"  remarked  his  man  impassively. 

James  Mack  took  the  card. 

"Miss  Sylvia  Leigh/'  ran  its  legend. 

She  came  to  him,  looking  taller  than  the  day  in  the  shop,  for  her 
head  was  held  high,  with  an  ungirlish  mixture  of  imperiousness  and  defi- 
ance. 

"You  will  pardon  my  coming  here  on  Christmas  eve — and  unchap- 
eroned.  I  could  not  leave  town  without  seeing  you."  The  violet  eves  had 
turned  almost  black,  the  contralto  voice  was  a  bit  too  even  in  its  tones. 

"I  am  honored,"  replied  James  Macy  gravely,  and  he  offered  her  a 
chair,  which  she  declined  with  a  wave  of  her  gloved  hand. 

"It  was  hard  enough  to  know  that  the  man  who  bought  my  foolish 
little  paintings  did  it  through  a  sense  of  pity,  but  to  learn  that  he  was 
also  the  man  who  wrecked  my  mother's  life — that — that  was  too  much. 
I  have  come  to  return  your  money,  and  ask  the  return  of  my  cards  if  you 
have  not  already  destroyed  them." 

"My  dear  girl,"  expostulated  the  man,  who  had  turned  strangely 
white  around  his  lips. 

"Please  do  not  interrupt  me,"  continued  the  girl  passionately.  "My 
mother's  brother — perhaps  you  remember  him,  Henry  Johnson,  is  here. 
He  went  to  the  shop* and  found  out  where  my  cards  had  gone  and — oh, 
it  is  such  a  miserable  little  farce  to  you — a  successful  man.  I  thought  I 
could  be  an  artist.  They  told  me  so  at  home.  Against  uncle's  wishes  I 
came  here  to  make  my  little  fight  and  failed.  When  you  bought  those 
things  I  thought  perhaps — but  uncle,  who  wanted  me  to  go  home,  sifted 
the  story  to  the  bottom  and  found — you.  I  am  going  home  with  him 
tonight.  I  am  not  sorry  I  came.  It  is  a  good  thing  for  a  girl  to  learn  what 
she  cannot  do,  then  in  later  years  she  has  no  vague  regrets.  But  I  want 
my  cards.     Here  is  just  what  you  paid  the  stationer  for  them." 

James  Macy  looked  first  at  the  little  roll  of  bills  she  had  laid  on  the 
polished  table  and  then,  with  infinite  yearning  and  entreaty,  into  her 
flushed  face.  Her  lips  were  quivering  now.  and  at  sight  of  them  the  man 
sighed. 

"Miss  Leigh.  I  want  to  beg  a  favor  of  you.  This  is  Christmas  eve, 
and  T  am  a  lonely,  desolate  man.     If  ever  the  Christmas  message  of  peace 
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and  good  will  means  anything-  it  is  tonight,  and  I  want  your  good  will. 
Those  little  Christmas  cards  you  painted  are  the  only  touch  of  real  Christ- 
mas that  has  come  into  my  life — and  I  want  to  keep  them — and  tell  you 
why  I  want  to  keep  them.    Will  you  kindly  be  seated  ?" 

The  anger  died  in  the  girl's  face.  Her  eyes  turned  violet  once  more, 
and  she  followed  her  host  to  a  deep  chair  beside  the  fireplace. 

"You  say  I  wrecked  your  mother's  life.  Well,  then  know  that  hers 
was  not  long.  My  season  of  regret  and  penitence  has  lasted  longer  than 
you  have  lived.  I  loved  your  mother,  but  I  did  not  understand  her.  I 
went  out  into  the  world  to  make  a  fortune,  not  for  myself,  but  for  her ;  and 
I  thought  that  the  fortune  must  come  first  and  love's  dream  afterward. 
With  women  it  is  different.  The  dream  must  come  first — the  fortune  is 
a  secondary  consideration.  Your  mother — God  bless  her  memory — 
thought  1  had  forgotten — that  I  did  not  care — and  so  she  passed  out  of 
my  life  and  into  your  father's. 

"But  she  had  you ;  I  had  nothing,  nothing  but  money  and  the  memory 
of  one  happy  summer  of  her  life.  I  never  expected  to  know  what  peace 
and  happiness  meant  again,  until  that  day  in  the  store,  when  your  eyes, 
your  voice — I  thought  it  was  the  other  Sylvia,  my  Sylvia,  come  to  life. 
And  I  bought  those  cards  because  you  painted  them.  Every  night,  every 
morning,  I  have  taken  them  from  my  desk  and  touched  them  one  by  one 
because  your  hands  had  touched  them,  too.  I  meant  to  call  on  you  later, 
after  I  had  become  more  accustomed  to  the  thought  that  you — were,  well, 
just  you." 

The  girl  rose  suddenly  and  turned  away  from  him.  The  man  stepped 
in  front  of  her  and  held  her  gaze  with  his. 

"And  now  you  come  to  me  in  anger  and  take  from  me  my  one  Christ- 
mas happiness — the  work  of  your  hands.  Sylvia,  Sylvia,  haven't  I  paid 
my  debt  of  repentance  ?  Can  you  not  extend  forgiveness — Christmas  for- 
giveness— in  your  mother's  name?" 

There  was  a  mist  now  between  the  violet  eyes  and  the  earnest  face 
of  the  man.  He  was  watching  her  hungrily,  with  the  eyes  of  a  man  who 
had  striven  to  accustom  himself  to  heart-starvation. 

Sylvia  turned  toward  the  door. 

"I  must  go  now.  We  are  leaving  on  the  nine  o'clock  train.  Uncle  is 
waiting  for  me  downstairs  in  a  cab.    We  are  going  home." 

"Home !"     The  man  echoed  the  word,  mechanically,  dully. 
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The  girl  hesitated,  then  held  out  her  hand. 

"Yes,  back  to  dear  old  Hestonville.  Why  don't  you  come,  too?  Why 
don't  you  run  out  tomorrow — for  dinner?" 

The  man  turned  his  back  on  the  artistic  room,  the  wealth  of  green  and 
crimson  decorations,  and  stretched  out  both  hands. 

"Sylvia,  child,  do  you  mean  it  ?  Do  you  understand  that  if  I  come  it 
will  be — to  see  you  ?" 

Bravely  the  violet  eyes  were  raised  to  meet  the  searching  look  in  the 
brown  ones.  Slowly  the  long  lashes  drooped  to  hide  the  violet  depths 
and  the  girl  sighed  softly,  but  she  did  not  withdraw  her  hands  from  his. 

"Is  it  peace  and  good  will  for  me,  Sylvia?" 

The  tender  lines  around  the  girls  mouth  relaxed  in  a  smile.  She 
stepped  to  the  door,  laughing  at  him  over  her  shoulder. 

"Yes — and  merry  Christmas  if  you  come  tomorrow." 

"Tomorrow,"  he  echoed  happily,  as  he  held  the  door  open  for  her. 
"And  tomorrow  is  the  day  of  Christmas  gifts.  I  am  coming  to  claim 
mine  without  fail." 


The  Weather  at  Gabriels  During  August, 
September  and  October* 

Maximum  Temperature — August,  90;  September,  85;  October,  84. 
Minimum  Temperature — August,  2J\  September,  26;  October,  12. 
Precipitation — For  August,  3.97;  September,  3.40;  October,  1.86. 
Snow  Fall — In  October,  traces. 

Prevailing  Wind — For  August,  X.  W. ;  September,  W. ;  October,  W. 
Clear  Days — In  August,  13;  September,  10;  October,  11. 
Partly  Cloudy  Days — In  August,  8;  September,  13;  October,  5. 
Cloudy  Days — In  August,  11  ;  September,  7;  October,  15. 


A  man  reveals  himself  in  his  speech,  his  gestures,  his  walk,  his  house, 
his  dress,  in  his  postures  and  greetings,  in  the  tones  of  his  voice,  in  all 
that  he  does  or  surrounds  himself  with  ;  and  it  all  not  only  discovers  him. 
but  helps  to  make  him  what  he  is. — Spalding. 
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MADONNA  WITH  ST.  JEROME 


Corregio 


Soul  to  Soul. 

By  Mercedes. 
l:rom  the  "Flowers  of  St.  Francis." 

I  was  reading-  today  in  the  "Flowers", 

Those  poems  of  exquisite  grace. 
Where  we  seem  to  be  list'ning  to  angels. 

Or  speaking  with  saints  face  to  face. 
I  was  reading  one,  lovelier  than  others, 

And  I  read  it  again  and  again. 
For  it  seemed,  as  I  conned  the  page  over. 

The  richer  its  lesson  became. 

You've  read  it !     The  beautiful  meeting 

Of  Giles  and  King  Louis  of  France, 
How  their  hearts  were  too  full  of  God's  sweetness 

To  utter  one  word  in  their  trance ; 
How  they  knelt  at  the  Convent's  gray  portal. 

Enfolded  on  each  other's  breast, 
And  parted  without  a  word  spoken, 

The  Friar  or  Louis,  his  guest. 

Then  the  Brethren  all  sorrowful,  learning 

That  the  King  was  so  treated  by  Giles, 
Went  forth  to  upbraid  the  dear  Friar, 

And  found  him  all  beaming  with  smiles. 
'  'Twas  surely,  '  quoth  they,  "most  uncivil. 

A  King  from  afar — and  a  Saint ! 
Good  Giles,  not  a  word  to  have  spoken  ! 

The  convent  doth  ring  with  complaint." 

Methinks  I  can  see  the  dear  Friar 

L^plifting  his  meek,  holy  face. 
The  smile  of  God's  joy  brimming  over 

Each  feature  with  beautiful  grace. 
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Methinks  I  can  see  the  poor  habit 

All  shining-  with  heavenly  light, 
And  list  to  his  words  full  of  wonder, 

Outfloating  like  music  at  night. 

"My  brothers  beloved,  I  pray  you 

Grieve  not  o'er  the  things  that  you  see; 
I  could  not  hold  speech  with  King  Louis, 

Nor  could  he  hold  converse  with  me. 
The  weak  tongue  of  man  is  too  feeble 

His  soul's  thrilling  rapture  to  tell. 
And  words  do  but  fetter  the  spirit ; 

In  silence  God's  mysteries  dwell." 

"And  so  the  good  King  has  departed 

O'erflowing  with   joy  from  above, 
Our  God  consolations  imparted 

In  silent  communion  of  love. 
So  brothers  beloved,  I  pray  you 

Grieve  not  o'er  the  things  that  you  see ; 
In  silence  my  soul  spoke  to  Louis, 

In  silence  his  soul  spoke  to  me." 

Do  you  wonder,  my  friend,  that  this,  "Flower" 

Has  laid  its  soft  touch  on  my  heart  ? 
That  I  hastened  to  gather  its  sweetness 

And  muse  on  its  mystical  part? 
So  I  share  you  its  peace  and  its  gladness. 

Though  together,  our  words  are  so  few. 
But  like  Louis  and  Giles,  in  God's  silence, 

Our  souls  will  hold  sweet  converse  too. 

Boswell  observing  to  Johnson  that  there  was  no  instance  of  a  beggar 
dying  in  the  streets  of  Scotland,  "I  believe,  sir,  you  are  very  right,"  says 
Johnson;  "but  this  does  not  arise  from  the  want  of  beggars,  but  the  diffi- 
culty of  starving  a  Scotchman." 


Tuberculosis  Being  Wiped  Out. 

During  the  year  that  has  passed  since  the  International  Congress  on 
Tuberculosis  met  at  Washington,  one  institution  or  organization  for  the 
treatment  or  prevention  of  tuberculosis  has  been  established  every  day, 
Sundays  and  holidays  included,  according  to  a  bulletin  of  the  National 
Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  Fifteen  new- 
beds  in  hospitals  or  sanatoria  have  been  provided  also  for  every  day  of 
the  year. 

A  year  ago  the  rate  of  increase  was  one  organization  or  institution 
every  other  day,  only  one-half  as  fast  as  now.  Less  than  a  year  ago  there 
were  40  consumptives  for  every  hospital  bed  provided.  Today  the  num- 
ber has  been  reduced  to  30.  Nearly  20,000  beds  are  now  provided  in  insti- 
tutions for  the  treatment  of  consumption,  an  increase  of  over  5,500.  The 
number  of  special  tuberculosis  dispensaries  in  the  United  States  has  more 
than  doubled;  the  number  of  anti-tuberculosis  associations  has  increased 
68  per  cent.,  and  the  number  of  hospitals  and  sanatoria  43  per  cent. 

In  one  branch  of  anti-tuberculosis  work,  particularly  emphasized  by 
the  International  Congress,  a  signal  advance  has  been  made,  that  is,  in 
the  provision  of  hospital  accommodations  for  advanced  cases.  In  all  parts 
of  the  country,  state  and  municipal  authorities  have  been  urged  to  provide 
hospitals  for  dangerous  cases  of  tuberculosis,  with  the  result  that  over 
1,000  beds  have  been  established  in  the  past  year.  At  the  present  time 
there  are,  however,  only  6,000  beds,  and  75,000  advanced  cases  which  ought 
to  be  in  hospitals.  Fully  75.000  others  could  be  treated  at  home,  but  it 
would  be  safer  for  the  community  to  segregate  them  in  institutions. 
Every  advanced  case  of  tuberculosis  is  a  center  from  which  the  disease 
spreads,  and  unless  the  patient  is  taught  how  to  be  careful  in  his  habits, 
and  unless  he  has  the  proper  home  surroundings,  he  should  be  in  a  hos- 
pital. 

The  National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tubercu- 
losis declares  that  at  least  70,000  more  beds  in  hospitals  are  needed  for 
advanced  cases  of  consumption.  Until  these  are  provided,  tuberculosis 
cannot  lie  wiped  out.  If  everybody  in  the  United  States  gave  $5  to  pro- 
vide hospitals  for  the  dangerous  consumptives,  sufficient  funds  would  be 
procured  to  destroy  forever  the  threat  of  tuberculosis  from  this  country. 


The  Shrine  at  Sanatorium  Gabriels. 


The  Kitchen  at  Sanatorium  Gabriels. 


The  Bag  of  Sand. 

By  FRANCESSA  ALEXANDER. 

Courtesy  of  Little,  Brown  &  Co. 

In  that  land  of  desolation 
Where,  mid  dangers  manifold. 
Lost  in  heavenly  contemplation, 
Desert  fathers  dwelt  of  old. 

Lay  a  field  where  grass  was  growing 
Green  beneath  the  palm-trees'  shade ; 
And  a  spring,  forever  flowing. 
Life  amid  the  stillness  made. 

There  a  brotherhood,  incited 
By  one  hope  and  purpose  high, 
Came  to  dwell  in  faith  united. 
Pray  and  labour,  live  and  die. 


Mighty  was  the  love  that  bound  them, 
Each  to  each,  in  that  wild  land. 
Where  the  desert  closed  around  them. 
One  dead  waste  of  rocks  and  sand. 


Saving  where,  to  rest  their  eyes  on, 
While  they  dreamed  of  hills  divine, 
Blue,  above  the  low  horizon, 
Stretched  the  mountains'  wavy  line. 


There  could  nought  of  earth  remind  them, 
Xor  disturb  their  dreams  and  prayers; 
They  had  left  the  world  behind  them. 
Felt  no  more  its  joys  and  cares. 
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Far  from  all  its  weary  bustle, 
Will  subdued,  and  mind  at  ease. 
They  could  hear  the  palm-trees  rustle 
In  the  earlv  mornincr  breeze. 


J7> 


4  MA 


"In  that  land  of  desolation 
Where,  mid  dangers  manifold," 


When  the  bell,  to  prayer  inviting, 
From  the  low-built  belfry  rang. 
They  could  hear  the  birds  uniting 
With  them  while  the  psalms  they  sang. 
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From  the  earth  their  labour  brought  them 
All  they  needed — scanty  fare. 
Life  of  toil  and  hardship  taught  them. 
Though  at  peace,  the  cross  to  bear. 

This  is  all  their  record :  never 
Can  we  hope  the  rest  to  know  ! 
Names  and  deeds  are  lost  forever, 
In  the  midst  of  long  ago. 

And  of  all  that  life  angelic 
Neither  shadow  left,  nor  trace. 
Save  this  tale, — a  precious  relic, 
In  its  wise  and  saintly  grace ! 

This,   above   the   darkness   lifted 
By  the  truth  that  in  it  lay. 
On  the  sea  of  time  has  drifted. 
And  is  still  our  own  today. 

Listen  to  it,  it  may  teach  us 
Wisdom,  with  its  words  of  gold  ! 
Let  this  far-off  blessing  reach  us 
From  the  desert  saints  of  old. 


Underneath  the  vines  they  tended. 
Where  the  garden  air  was  sweet. 
Where  the  shadows,  softly  blended, 
Made  an  ever  cool  retreat, — 

These  good  brethren  had  assembled. 
On  their  abbot  to  attend  ; 
All  were  sad,  and  many  trembled. 
Thinking  how  the  dav  would  end. 
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Of  their  little  congregation 
One  who  long  had  faithful  been, 
Had,  beneath  a  sore  temptation, 
Fallen  into  grievous  sin. 


When  the  bell,  to  prayer  inviting." 


What  it  was  they  have  not  told  us. 
But  we  know,  whate-er  the  blame, 
If  God's  hand  should  cease  to  hold  us, 
You  or  I  might  do  the  same. 
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And  for  judgment's  wise  completing 
I  Now  the  crime  was  certified  ). 
All  were  called  in  solemn  meeting 
On  the  sentence  to  decide. 

Much  in  doubt,  they  craved  assistance, 
Sent  to  convents  far  away. 
Even  to  that  fair  blue  distance 
Where  their  eyes  had  loved  to  stray. 

Fathers  learned,  fathers  saintly. 
Abbots  used  to  think  and  rule, 
Gathered  where  the  brook  sang  faintly 
In  the  shadow,  green  and  cool. 

Oh  the  beauty  that  was  wasted 
On  that  day,  remembered  oft ! 
Oh  the  sweetness,  all  untasted, 
Of  the  morning,  still  and  soft  J 

At  their  feet  the  water  glistened. 
Birds  were  nesting  overhead : 
Xo  one  saw,  and  no  one  listened 
Save  to  what  the  speakers  said. 

Long  and  sad  was  their  debating. 
Voices  low  and  faces  grave. 
While,  the  gloomy  tale  relating. 
Each  in  turn  his  judgment  gave. 

"Send  him  from  you   !"  one  was  saying 

Calmly,  as  of  reason  sure : 

"All  are  tainted  by  his  staying, 

Let  men  know  your  hands  are  pure  ! 

"For  the  shame  and  sorrow  brought  vou, 
Let  him  be  to  all  as  dead  ! 
Harm  sufficient  has  he  wrought  vou  !" 
But  the  abbot  shook  his  head. 
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For  the  sin  which  had  undone  him, 
For  much  evil  brought  about. 
He  would  lay  a  burden  on  him, 
But  he  could  not  cast  him  out ! 

All  night  long  the  distant  howling, 
While  he  waked,  of  beasts  of  prey, 
Made  him  think  of  demons  prowling, 
Come  to  snatch  that  soul  away. 

Said  another :  "I  would  rather 
That  his  shame  by  all  were  seen. 
Do  not  spare  him,  O  my  Father; 
Let  the  blow  be  swift  and  keen ! 

"Let  not  justice  be  evaded ! 
Keep  him,  bound  to  labour  hard, 
With  you,  but  apart  degraded, 
And  from  speech  with  all  debarred!" 

This  the  abbot  not  refusing, 
Only  wondered,  while  he  thought, 
Was  there  no  one  feared  the  losing 
Of  a  soul  the  Lord  had  bought  ? 

One,  more  thoughtless,  recommended 
That  in  prison  closely  pent 
He  should  stay  till  life  was  ended ! 
But  to  this  would  none  consent. 

In  the  cell  where  first  they  closed  him, 
Shrinking  back,  as  best  he  might, 
From  a  window  that  exposed  him 
Sometimes  to  a  passer's  sight. 

He,  the  black  offender,  waited, 
From  them  parted  since  his  fall : 
Once  beloved,  now  scorned  and  hated 
Bv  himself,  he  thought  by  all ! 
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Nothing  asking",  nothing  pleading, 
Speechless,  tearless,  in  despair; 
But,  like  one  in  pain  exceeding, 
Moving  ever  here  and  there. 

Little  did  his  fate  alarm  him  : 
What  had  he  to  fear  or  shun  ': 
What  could  other-  do  to  harm  him 
More  than  he  himself  had  done? 

But  without  were  mind-  divided. 
And.  the  morning  wore  away; 
N   on  had.  come,  and  undecided 
Still  the  heavy  question  lay. 

Though  the\-  looked  so  stern  and  fearless, 

S<  ime  with  sinking  hearts  had  come, — 
Heart-  that  wept  when  eyes  were  tearless. 
Pleaded  when  the  lips  were  dumb. 

'  >ne  who  had  that  morning  seen  him. 
*eeking  from  their  gaze  to  hide. 
fried  from  heavy  doom  to  screen  him  : 
But  his  reasons  were  denied. 

Me  of  other  days  was  thinking, — 

Happy  days,  and  still  so  near! — 

When  that  brother,  shamed  and  shrinking, 

Had  to  all  their  souls  been  dear. 

<  Ithers  tried  their  heart-  to  harden. 
Pelt  their  pity  to  he  sin  : 
Silent,  prayed  the  Lord  to  pardon 
Kinder  thoughts  that  rose  within. 

Seme  proposed  and  some  objected, 
While,  the  long  debate  to  end. 
>ne  eld  Father  they  expeeted. 
And  on  him  would  all  depend. 
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He — their  honoured,  best  adviser- 
Dwelt  in  desert  eave  retired  ; 
Older  than  the  rest,  and  wiser : 
Many  thought  his  words  inspired. 


»•*##*    for  t0iiing  slowly 
O'er  the  sunbaked  desert  road, 

Came  that  Father,  wise  and  holy. 
Bent  beneath  a  weary  load." 


Said  he  knew   what  passed  within  them 
When  by  sin  or  doubt  assailed  : 
True  it  is,  his.  words  could  win  them. 
Often,  when  all  else  had  failed. 
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He  would  find  what  all  were  seeking. 
Justice  pure,  and  judgment  right! 
Still  the  abbot,  seldom  speaking, 
Pale  and  sober,  prayed  for  light. 

Light  was  sent!  For,  toiling  slowly 
O'er  the  sun-baked  desert  road, 
Came  that  Father,  wise  and  holy. 
Bent  beneath  a  weary  load ! 

Scarce  his  failing  limbs  sustained  him, 
For  the  burden  sorely  pressed : 
Many  times,  as  though  it  pained  him. 
Would  he  stand  to  breathe  and  rest. 

One  who  watched  for  his  arriving, 
Went  and  told  them  he  was  near. 
Up  they  rose,  and  ceased  their  striving, 
In  their  joy  such  news  to  hear ! 

Then  they  all  went  forth  and  met  him. 
By  their  reverent  love  compelled : 
X evermore  could  one  forget  him. 
Who  that  day  his  face  beheld ! 

Wasted,  worn,  yet  strong  to  aid  them ; 
Peaceful,  though  by  conflict  tried; 
Shining  with  a  light  that  made  them 
Feel  the  Lord  was  by  his  side ! 

But  it  grieved  their  souls  to  see  him 
By  that  burden  bowed  and  strained ! 
Many  stretched  their  hands  to  free  him. 
Wondering  what  the  sack  contained. 

"Why  this  burden?"  one  addressed  him; 
"All  unfit  for  arms  like  thine!" 
He,  while  yet  the  weight  oppressed  him, 
Answered :  ''These  are  sins  of  mine. 
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"I  must  bear  them  all,  my  brother, 
Ever  with  me  while  I  go 
On  my  way  to  judge  another ! 
These  have  made  my  journey  slow." 

Then  the  abbots  growing-  bolder, 
Raised  the  load  with  trembling  hand 
From  the  Father's  bended  shoulder  ; 
Looked — and  found  it  filled  with  sand. 

Of  them  all,  there  was  not  any 
But  was  silent  for  a  while ; 
For  the  best  had  sins  as  many 
As  the  sand-grains  in  that  pile ! 

Then  they  heard  the  abbott  saying, 
"God  alone  must  judge  us  all!" 
And  a  burden,  heavy  weighing, 
Seemed  from  every  heart  to  fall. 

Awed  and  hushed,  but  no  more  keeping 
Pity  crushed,  or  love  restrained, 
Some  were  smiling,  some  were  weeping 
Of  their  striving  what  remained? 

Many  bowed  in  veneration ; 
Others  all  in  haste  to  go 
With  a  word  of  consolation 
To  their  brother  fallen  low. 

Hope  they  brought,  and  gentler  feeling. 
To  his  torn,  despairing  breast, 
And  that  evening  found  him  kneeling 
In  the  chapel  with  the  rest. 

Xone  arose  to  judge  or  sentence: 
He  whose  sin  they  most  deplored, 
In  his  long  and  sad  repentance, 
Was  with  charity  restored. 
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WRITING  TO  SANTA  CLAUS. 

Copyright  H.  C.  White  Co.,  New  York. 


My  Wife's  Diary. 


Know,  Punch,  I  am  a  married  man !  Yesterday  I  found  a  little  note- 
book in  the  passage.  It  turned  out,  on  inspection,  to  be  my  wife's ;  and 
to  contain, — what  think  you? — a  journal,  which  that  woman  has  been 
keeping,  I  daresay,  ever  since  our  marriage.  The  ensuing  is  an  extract 
therefrom.  Punch,  you  are  a  gentleman ;  and  therefore,  I  hope  you  will 
insert  it.  If  you  were  a  lady,  indeed,  I  imagine  you  hardly  would ;  besides, 
I  should  wish  no  lady  to  take  a  leaf  out  of  my  wife's  book.  Here,  how- 
ever, sir,  is  one  at  your  seiwice : 

Sunday — Charles  out  late  last  night ;  not  up  this  morning  till  twelve  ; 
breakfast  not  over  till  one.  Wished  particularly  to  go  to  church;  mv  new 
lilac  bonnet  with  pink  trimmings  came  home  yesterday.  Couldn't  go,  of 
course.  The  Walkers  and  the  Hutchinses  there  and  all!  Very  angry 
with  Charles;  wouldn't  talk  to  him  at  dinner;  went  up  afterwards  into 
the  dressing-room,  and  there  sat  by  myself.  When  I  came  down  again, 
found  him  smoking  and  reading  the  paper.  That  Edwards  called  this 
evening.  Knew  Charles  would  ask  him  to  stay  to  supper.  Slipped  out 
directly  after  tea;  locked  the  larder,  took  the  key  of  the  cellar,  and  went 
to  bed;  hoped  they  were  comfortable! 

Monday. — Charles  very  cross  this  morning,  about  last  night;  but 
coaxed  him  over,  and  made  him  promise  me  that  dear  shawl.  Paid  for 
week's  housekeep.  Mem. — to  get  those  open-work  stockings. — Charles 
out  at  half-past  ten.  Mrs.  Saunders  called.  How  well  she  manages 
Saunders !  Mem. — not  to  forget  her  hint  about  the  save  in  sugar. — 
Charles  home  again  for  a  wonder,  at  four;  said  he  had  been  for  a  walk 
with  Bradshaw.  Steaks  for  dinner.  Charles  never  asked  me  what  cut  I 
would  like;  contradicted  me  about  the  horse-radish,  when  I  knew  I  was 
right ;  and  would  eat  spring  onions  with  his  cream-cheese  when  I  told 
him  not. 

Tuesday. — Charles  up  in  his  little  room,  writing,  all  day.  Went  out 
shopping  with  Susan  and  the  baby.  Ordered  the  brown  sugar  instead  of 
the  lump,  and  put  by  the  difference  for  sundries.  Got  the  dear  shawl. 
Met  the  Wellses,  and  heard  that  Air.  Charles  was  seen  yesterday  at  the 
Pantheon;  what  did  he  want  there  I  should  like  to  know.  (Mem. — to 
find  out.) — After  dinner  (shoulder  of  mutton),  Charles  reading.  Baby 
cried.     Charles  wanted  it  sent  upstairs:  how  very  unreasonable!  the  poor 
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dear  was  teething — wouldn't  hear  of  such  a  thing.  Charles  went  out  in  a 
tiff j  and  never  came  home  again  till  ttvo  in  the  morning.  Said  he  had  been 
kept  up  talking  over  business.  Business,  indeed!  His  eyes  were  so  red, 
and  he  smelt  so  dreadfully  of  cigars !  The  cold  shoulder  of  mutton  for 
you,  sir,  tomorrow! 

Wednesday. — My  lord  wanted  soda-water  this  morning.  In  his 
tantrums  at  breakfast,  because  there  were  no  bloaters — went  out  directly 
after.  Asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  the  Pantheon  ? — took  no  notice.  Oh, 
I  am  afraid  he's  very  sly !  Ordered  the  cold  shoulder  and  no  rice-pudding, 
today ;  bought  the  stockings.  Home  came  Charles  to  dinner  with  a  friend  ; 
so  vexed  about  the  bill  of  fare.     Serves  him  right ! 

Thursday. — Charles  away  again  early ;  told  me  not  to  wait  for  him. 
Nice  lamb  chops,  all  alone,  at  two.  Charles  back  at  half-past  twelve ;  saw 
a  playbill  hanging  out  of  his  pocket ;  and  taxed  him,  when  he  admitted  he 
had  been  to  Drury  Lane.     Why  couldn't  he  have  taken  me? 

Friday. — He  wanted  half-a-dozen  pocket-handkerchiefs,  and  gave 
me  the  money  to  buy  them.  Got  him  four — quite  enough  for  him.  Bought 
a  nice  cardinal.  Saw  such  a  love  of  a  work-box  in  a  shop  in  Regent 
Street — five  guineas!  Oh!  how  my  fingers  itched  for  it.  Charles  this 
afternoon  in  a  good  humor;  gave  him  a  broad  hint  about  the  work-box. 
I  shall  get  it. 

Saturday. — Charles  scolding  this  morning  about  his  wrist-bands. 
which  had  no  buttons.  Sewed  them  on  myself,  and  pacified  him.  Asked 
him  if  he  would  like  to  dine  out  today;  said  "No."  How  provoking!  for 
I  wanted  to  spend  the  day  at  Airs.  Hopkin's.  Had  a  few  words  about 
the  mutton,  whether  it  should  be  boiled  or  roast;  but  thought  it  best  to 
give  way.  Surprised  him  at  dinner  with  College  dumplings — my  own 
making.  Mixed  him  a  nice  glass  of  brandy  and  water  afterwards.  Got 
the  work-box! 

There,  Punch,  I  am  already  your  debtor  for  many  a  good  joke;  in- 
crease the  obligation  by  one  more — that  of  letting  me  show  my  wife  the 
above  in  print.    I  am,  etc.,  Benedictus. 


Place  a  clown  in  a  palace  and  he  is  still  a  clown.     Nay,  his  clownish 
nature  is  made  more  manifest  and  offensive  by  such  environment. 

Spalding. 


Legend  of  the  Christmas  Rose, 

By  Frances  L.  Mace. 

The  little  shepherdess,  Madelon, 

Over  field  and  highway  far, 
To  the  cradle  of  Christ  in  Bethlehem, 

Had  followed  the  great  white  star. 

She  stood  aside  when  the  Wise  Men  passed. 

Their  precious  gifts  to  bear, 
And  timidly  gazed  as  they  strewed  His  bed 

With  gold  and  jewels  rare; 

Then  into  the  narrow  chamber  pressed — 

Oh!  her  heart  beat  fast  and  wild, 
With  love  and  with  rapture  flooded  full  , 
As  she  looked  in  the  face  of  the  Child. 

She  had  loved  the  lambs  of  her  father's  fold, 
And  nourished  the  weak  and  lone. 

But  never  such  fondness  thrilled  her  breast — 
The  Christ-child  seemed  her  own. 

But  Oh !  to  greet  Him  with  empty  hands. 
While  her  heart  such  treasure  stored ! 

Out  into  the  night  she  stole  and  wept, 
While  the  shepherds  still  adored. 

"Why  weepest  thou,  little  shepherdess?" 

A  voice  beside  her  said, 
And  she  looked  in  the  face  of  the  shining  one 

Who  the  midnight  choir  had  led. 

"Oh,  angel  kind !    T  can  but  grieve — 
He  has  come  from  Heaven  to  me, 

Yet  I  cannot  give  Him  one  little  flower 
From  wintry  shrub  or  tree. 
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"They  have  made  His  cradle  bright  with  gems, 

Their  praises  fill  the  air; 
Let  me  put  one  rose  in  His  little  hand. 

And  the  Star-Child's  blessing  share !" 

Then  tenderly  the  angel  smiled ; 

With  his  rod  like  a  silver  beam 
He  smote  the  frozen,  leafless  sod — 

It  parted  with  flash  and  gleam. 

And  a  green  twig  sprung  from  the  broken  hold. 

Leaves,  buds  and  blossoms  bright 
With  swift  and  sweet  luxuriance  grew 

As  out  of  the  heart  of  night. 

Dear  Madelon,  happiest  child  of  all 

In  the  world,  as  the  star  went  down, 
Of  the  Christmas  roses  decked  the  Babe 

With  a  lovely  wreath  and  crown. 

And  ever  and  ever,  at  Christmas  tide. 

Is  this  winter  rose  the  sign 
That  the  loving  prayer  of  a  little  child 

Is  a  joy  in  the  Courts  divine. 

It  is  held  that  one  fulfills  his  whole  duty  when  he  is  industrious  in  his 
business  or  vocation,  observing  also  the  decencies  of  domestic,  civil,  and 
religious  life.  But  activity  of  this  kind  stirs  only  the  surface  of  our  being, 
leaving  what  is  most  divine  to  starve ;  and  when  it  is  made  the  one  im- 
portant thing,  men  lose  sense  for  what  is  high  and  holy,  and  become  com- 
monplace, mechanical,  and  hard.  Science  is  valuable  for  them  as  a  means 
to  comfort  and  wealth ;  morality,  as  an  aid  to  success ;  religion,  as  an 
agent  of  social  order.  In  their  eyes  those  who  devote  themselves  to  ideal 
aims  and  ends  are  as  foolish  as  the  alchemists,  since  the  only  real  world  is 
that  of  business  and  politics,  or  of  business  simply,  since  politics  is  busi- 
ness.— Spalding. 


A  School  for  Adults. 

In  Thomas  Hood's  time  there  were,  of  course,  no  board  schools. 
Amongst  the  foundations  for  the  promotion  of  national  education,  Hood 
had  heard  of  schools  for  adults  ;  but  he  doubted  of  their  existence.  *  *  * 
It  seemed  too  whimsical  to  contemplate  fathers  and  venerable  grand- 
fathers, emulating  the  infant  generation,  and  seeking  for  instruction  in 
the  rudiments.  *  *  *  The  picture  (wrote  Hood)  notwithstanding  is 
realized  !  Elderly  people  seem  to  have  considered  that  they  will  be  as  awk- 
wardly situated  in  the  other  world,  as  here,  without  their  alphabet — and 
schools  for  grown  persons  to  learn  to  read  are  no  more  Utopian  than  Xew 
Harmony.  The  following  letter  from  an  old  gentleman,  whose  education 
had  been  neglected,  confirms  me  in  the  fact.  It  is  copied  verbatim  ad 
literatim  from  the  original  which  fell  into  my  hands  by  accident : 

Black  Heath,  November,  1827. 

Dkkr  Brother, — My  honnered  Parents  being  Both  desist  I  feal  my 
deuty  to  give  you  Sum  Account  of  the  Proggress  I  have  maid  in  my 
studdys  since  last  Vocation.  You  will  be  gratefied  to  hear  I  am  at  the 
Hed  of  my  Class,  and  Tom  Hodges  is  at  its  bottom,  tho  He  was  Seventy 
last  Burth  Day,  and  I  am  onely  going  on  for  Three  Skore.  I  have  begun 
Gografy,  and  do  exsizes  on  the  Globs.  In  figgers  I  am  all  most  out  the 
fore  Simples  and  going  into  Compounds  next  weak.  In  the  mean  time  hop 
you  will  approve  my  Hand  riting  as  well  as  my  spelling,  which  I  have  took 
grate  panes  with,  as  you  desired.  As  for  the  French  Tung  Mr.  Legender 
says  I  shall  soon  get  the  pronounciation  as  well  as  a  Parishiner,  but  the 
Master  thinks  its  not  advisible  to  begin  Lattin  at  my  advanced  ears. 

With  respecks  to  my  Pearsonal  comfits  I  am  verry  happy  and  midling 
Well,  xcept  the  old  Cumplant  in  my  To — but  the  Master  is  so  kind  as  to 
let  me  have  a  Cushion  for  my  feat.  If  their  is  any  thing  to  cumplane  of  its 
the  Yittles.  Our  Cook  don't  understand  Maid  dishe.  Her  Currys  is 
xcrabble.  Tom  Hodges'  Foot  Man  brings  him  Evry  Day  soop  from 
Birches.  I  wish  you  providid  me  the  same.  On  the  hole  I  wish  on  mennv 
Accounts  I  was  a  Day  border  partickly  as  Barlow  sleeps  in  our  Room  and 
coffs  all  nite  long.  His  brother's  Ashmy  is  wus  then  his.  He  has  took 
lately  to  snuff  and  I  have  wishes  to  do  the  like.  It's  very  dull  after  Supper 
since  Mr.  Grierson  took  away  the  fellers  Pips,  and  forbid  smoking,  and 
allmost  raized  a  Riot  on  that  hed,  and  some  of  the  Boys  was  to  have  Been 
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horst  for  it.  I  am  happy  (to)  say  I  have  never  been  floged  as  yet  and 
onely  Cain'd  once,  and  that  was  for  damming  at  the  Cook's  chops  becous 
they  was  so  over  dun,  but  there  was  to  have  been  fore  Wiped  yeaster  day 
for  playing  Wist  in  skool  hours,  but  was  Begd  oft*  on  account  of  their 
Lumbargo. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  Ponder  has  had  another  Stroak  of  the  perrylaticks 
and  has  no  Use  of  his  Lims.  He  is  Parrs  fag — and  Parr  has  got  the 
Roomy tix  besides  very  bad  but  luckly  its  onely  stiffind  one  Arm  so  he  has 
still  Hops  to  get  the  Star  for  Heliocution.  Poor  Dick  Coombs  eye  site 
has  quite  gone,  or  he  would  have  a  good  chance  for  the  Silvur  Pen. 

Mundy  was  one  of  the  Feller's  Burths  Days  and  we  was  to  have  a 
hole  Holiday,  but  he  dyed  sudnly  over  nite  of  the  appoplxy,  and  disappinted 
us  very  much.  Two  moor  was  fetcht  home  last  Weak  so  that  we  are 
getting  very  thin  partickly  when  we  go  out  Wauking,  witch  is  seldom 
more  than  three  at  time,  their  is  allways  so  menny  in  the  nusry.  I  forgot 
to  say  Garrat  run  off  a  month  ago,  he  got  verry  Home-sick  ever  since  his 
Grand-childeren  cum  to  sea  him  at  skool, — Mr.  Grierson  has  expeld  him 
for  running  away. 

On  Tuesday  a  new  Schollard  cum.  He  is  a  very  old  crusty  Chap  and 
not  much  lik'd,  for  that  resin,  by  the  rest  of  the  Boys,  whom  all  Teas  him, 
and  call  him  Phig,  because  he  is  a  retired  Grosser.  Mr.  Grierson  declind 
another  New  Boy  because  he  hadn't  had  the  Mizzles.  I  have  red  Gay's 
Febbles  and  the  other  books  you  were  so  kind  to  send  me — and  would 
be  glad  of  moor  partickly  the  Gentlemans,  with  a  Welsh  Whig  and  a 
Worming  Pan,  when  you  foreward  my  Closebox  with  my  clean  Lining, 
like  wise  sum  moor  Fleasy  Hoshery  for  my  legs,  and  the  Cardmums  I 
rit  for  with  the  French  Grammar,  &c.  Also  weather  I  am  to  Dance  next 
quarter.  The  Gimnystacks  is  being  interdeuced  into  our  Skool,  but  is  so 
Yoilent  no  one  follows  them  but  Old  Parr  and  He  cant  get  up  his  Pole. 

I  have  no  more  to  rit,  but  hop  this  letter  will  find  you  as  Well  as  me ; 
Mr.  Grierson  is  in  Morning  for  Mr.  Linly  Murry,  of  whose  loss  you  have 
herd  of — xcept  which  he  is  in  Quite  good  Helth  and  desires  his  Respec- 
tive Complements  with  witch  I  remane,  Your  deutiFul  and  loving 
Brother. 

P.  S. — Barlow  and  Phigg  have  just  had  a  fite  in  the  yard  about  calling 
names  and  Phegg  has  pegged  Barlows  tooth  out,  But  it  as  loose  before. 
Mr.  G.  dont  allow  Puglism,  if  he  nose  it  among  the  Boys,  as  at  their  Times 
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of  lifes  it  might  be  fatle,partickly  from  puling-  their  Coats  of  in  the  open 
Are. 

Our  new  Husher  his  cum  and  is  verry  well  Red  in  his  Mother's  tung, 
witch  is  the  mane  thing  with  Beginers,  but  We  wish  the  Frentch  Master 
was  changed  on  Account  of  his  Pollyticks  and  Religun.  Brassbrige  and 
him  is  always  Squabling-  about  Bonnyparty  and  the  Pop  of  Room.  Has 
for  Barlow  we  cant  tell  weather  He' is  a  Wig  or  Tory,  for  he  cant  express 
his  Sentvmints  for  Coifing. 


See  \v>&&i 


um-  \~ucsa\n<g\ 
with    you- 

P^cavose    w^Ve  sufe.    to    5c\n,\iT~'- 

LAncI    That     is      not      polif^VJ , 


Mia  Carlotta. 

By  T.  A.  Daly. 

Giuseppe,  da  barber,  ees  greata  for  "mash", 

He  gotta  da  bigga,  da  blacka  moustache, 

Good  clo'es  an'  good  styla  an'  playnta  good  cash. 

W'enevra  Giuseppe  ees  walk  on  da  street, 
Da  peopla  dey  talka,  "how  nobby !  how  neat ! 
How  softa  da  handa,  how  smalla  da  feet." 

He  leefta  hees  hat  an'  he  shaka  hees  curls. 
An,  smila  weeth  teetha  so  shiny  like  pearls  ; 
Oh,  manny  da  heart  of  da  seelly  young  girls 

He  gotta. 
Yes,  playnta  he  gotta — 
But  notta 
Carlotta ! 

Giuseppe,  da  barber,  he  maka  da  eye. 
An'  lika  da  steam  engine  pufTa  an'  sigh, 
For  catcha  Carlotta  w'en  she  ees  go  by. 

Carlotta  she  walka  weeth  nose  in  da  air. 

An'  look  through  Giuseppe  weeth  far-away  stare. 

As  eef  she  no  see  dere  ees  som'body  dere. 

Giuseppe,  da  barber,  he  gotta  da  cash. 

He  gotta  do  clo'es  an'  da  bigga  moustache, 

He  gotta  do  seelly  young  girls  for  da  "mash". 

But  notta — 
You  bat  my  life,  notta — 
Carlotta. 
I  gotta ! 


While  God's  will  is  our  law,  we  are  but  a  kind  of  noble  slave ;  when 
His  will  is  our  will,  we  are  free  children. — George  Macdonald. 


<*t   *  Civrtus    UsT  Opnng 
And   i    wish    1    vere 

Hey- <*H  vio/hT! 
My-   would  ni      hev' 

Stocking*. 
&e  just   the  Th i no- 
lo   ha^np'    up     on 


sTm^s    Mio%hT!  j 


WvoTe   Bad 
6oy  Bill  -  -to 

S^nTft,  Cl<soS 

_>  ok    thino's 
1    need     a    host- 
So  Will  yoo   Kindly 
^just     picK    ouT 
The  Hi i no*    1    w^rft 

the    mojt"-  ' 
On  Christmas     morn 
instead    o^1oys-(on 
which   B^d  Bill    wa^ 

b<Mik  mo;) 
Into     his  Stocking* 
WfU  Ct6>o.S  - 

Spdvnk'np  \2 


From  The  Editor's  Chair. 

It  is  worthy  to  be  noted  that  more  and  more  the  message  of  healing 
speaks  through  the  word  "purity."  Pure  air,  pure  water,  pure  food — 
these  the  physician  demands  and  commands,  and  the  officers  of 
government  are  helping  him.  It  is  not  so  fanciful  a  theory  that  immortality 
means  the  exclusion  of  the  impure.  But  the  material  blessings,  important 
though  they  be,  are  but  as  parables  for  that  purity  that  ministers  to  the  inner 
life.  "The  water  that  I  shall  give  him,"  says  the  celestial  word,  "shall  be 
in  him,  a  well  of  water,  springing  up  into  eternal  life."  This  is  not  the 
pure  food  law,  but  the  law  of  pure  thought. 

These  observations  find  their  suggestion  and  their  text  in  the  life  of 
that  servant  of  God  and  friend  of  man,  Rev.  John  B.  Tabb,  whose  death 
is  just  announced.  Father  Tabb,  who  was  a  professor  in  St.  Charles 
College,  Ellicott  City,  Md.,  where  he  died,  thought  so  purely  that  his 
natural  expression  was  poetry,  the  language  of  the  higher  imagination. 
The  words  "holiness"  and  "health"  are  like  in  their  origin.  Then  indeed 
was  this  singer  of  the  soul,  whose  lines  were  found  in  the  best  of  the 
magazines,  a  prince  in  the  kingdom  of  health. 

It  is  with  fitness  that  these  words  of  recollection  and  of  eulogy  are 
spoken  in  Forest  Leaves,  for  Father  Tabb  was  one  of  the  contributors  to 
these  pages.  His  boundless  sympathy  would  not  pass  by  this  work  of 
bringing  the  bounties  of  the  skies  nearer  to  those  who  had  felt  the  weariness 
of  the  journey,  for  was  he  not  one  of  the  pure  in  heart,  that  see  God? 

The  pilgrim's  heavenly  draughts  are  now  increased: 
Sweet  music  sang  he  as  he  walked  the  road, 
And  each  who  heard  took  up  a  lighter  load; 

The  sanctuary  opens  for  the  priest. 
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In  the  race  of  life  endurance  is  more  important  than  speed. 

— Spalding. 

Let  thy  joy  give  joy  to  others,  and  thy  sorrows  teach  them  courage 
and  patience. — Spalding. 

The  wiser  and  stronger  we  grow  the  more  we  feel  how  indispensable 
and  helpful  is  solitude. — Spalding. 

Only  what  is  long  in  making,  long  endures.  The  flower  that  blooms 
in  an  hour,  fades  in  a  day. — Spalding. 

In  kindly  and  generous  natures,  tact  is  inborn.  They  possess  a  sensi- 
tiveness of  soul  which,  while  it  makes  them  shrink  from  giving  pain, 
shows  them  how  to  avoid  doing  so.  The  rude  lack,  not  so  much  of  refine- 
ment as  feeling. — Spalding. 
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Daily.  Treas. 


M.  J.  Burke,  Secy. 


Kendall's    Pharmacy 


Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y.     Lake  Placid,  N.  Y. 


Prescription  Work 
and     Progs    Only 


^ 


On  Main  Street     Saranac  Lake,  N.  Y 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


TROMBLEY  &  CARRIER 


BUILDERS 


Saranac  Lake, 


New  York, 


RIVERSIDE 

INN 


PINE  &  CORBETT,  Props. 


The  Leading  Hotel  in  Town. 
Open  all  the  Year.  75  Rooms, 
30  with  Private  Baths.  Rates 
I2.50  per  Day  and  Up. 
Weekly  Rates,  Booklet,  etc., 
on  Application. 


Saranac  Lake,   New  York 


ADIRONDACK 
POST  CARDS 

Send  15  Cents  in  Stamps 

and  we'll  forward  by  return  mail, 

12   assorted    Souvenir    Fost  Card 

Views   of   the    Adirondacks.  No 
two  alike. 

W.  C.  Leonard  &  Co. 

SARANAC  LAKE.   N.  V. 


St.  Joseph's  Academy 

BRASHER  FALLS,  N.  Y..  ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

A  Boarding  School  for  young  Ladies,  conducted  by  the   Sisters    of    Mercy 
High  School,  Music,  Art  and  Commercial  Courses.   Students    prepared    for 
College,  Normal  and  Training  Clasies.   Registered  by  the  University  of   the 
State  of  New  York.   School  re-opens  Tuesday,  September   7.  For  catalogue 
terms,  etc.,  address  SISTER  SUPERIOR. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Newborg  &  Company 


BANKERS  AND  BROKERS 


44-46  Broadway  New  York 

Telephone  6714  Broad 


WILLIAM    SCHEER 


Manufacturer  of 


Fine  Diamond  Jewelry 


542  and  544  Fifth  Ave.  New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Knotlne      Brothers 

Makers  of 

SUSPENDSRS,  BELTS  AND  GARTERS 

No.  124  Fifth  Avenue  Near  Eighteenth  Street 


BUTLER   BROTHERS 

Wholesalers  of  General  Merchandise 

Distributing  Houses 

NEW  YORK,  ST.  LOUIS, 

CHICAGO,  MINNEAPOLIS, 

Sample  Houses 
BALTIMORE,  DALLAS. 


Telephone  1112  Chelsea 

COHEN    &    POLLACK 

Manufacturers  of 

LADIES'  OUTER  GARMENTS  OP  ALL  DESCRIPTIONS 

72  FIFTH  AVENUE,  Corner  13th  Street  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


RICHARD  T.  LYNCH 


Counselor  at  Law 


EVENING  POST  BUILDING 
22  Vesey  Street  NEW  YORK 


ROBERT    HORNBY 

ELECTROTYPER 

TELEPHONE  2783  SPRING 

275  Mulberry  Street,                               NEW  YORK 

PUCK  BUILDING 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BERTHOLD  LEVI 

82  PEARL  STREET 
NEW  YORK 


Charles  T.  Wills 


BUILDER 


156  Fifth  Avenue  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Telephones  5186  5187  Cortland 

ALGRED  R.  PAGE 

PAGE  &  BOOTH  Counselors  at  Law 

Investing  Building 
165-167  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK  CITY 

Boston  Chicago  St.   Louis  San  Francisco 

MILLS,  AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y.  Established  1835 

S.  Sanford  &  Sons 

Manufacturers  of  Carpets  and  Rugs 

130-1  2  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

Hydeman   &   Lassner 

Importers  and  Manufacturers 

VEILINGS    AND    NETTINGS 
110-112  Fifth  Ave.,  at  16th  St.  New  York 


P.  R.  Mitchell,  Prest.       H.  W .  Hall,  Vice-Prest.       G.  A.  Willey,  Secy,  &Treas. 
CAPITAL  PAID  IN  $600,000.00 

The    P.   R.   Mitchell    Co. 

Manufacturers  and  Converters  of 

COTTON  GOODS.  Art  Tickings,  Cretonnes,  Fancy  Tickings, 
Cambrics,  Plain  Denims,  Slip  Coverings,  Fancy  Denims, 
and  other  Upholstery  Fabrics. 

185-187  Canal  Street,  -  -  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


E.  R08ENWALD  &  BRO. 


Successor  to 

E.  ROSENWALD  &  BRO. 

and  I.  BIJUR  &  SON 


1 45  Water  Street 


New  York 


Cable  Address  "Rosenwald" 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


THE  GIRL  QUESTION 

IS    EASILY 

SOLVED 

Present  her 
with  a  box 

OF 


Established  1866        Telephone  Connection 


The  W.  W.  Farrier  Co. 


Contracting  Engineers 


Plumbing,  Steam  and  Water  Heat- 
ing, Exhaust  Heating,  Power  Plants 
Chemical  Lead  Burning,  General 
Repairs. 


44  Montgomery  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


The  Brunswick  Balke  Collender  Co. 

of  New  York 


Leading  Manufacturers  in  the  World  of 

Billiard  and  Pool  Tables,  Bowling  Alleys 
and  Supplies 

Telephone  6180  Madison  Square 

29-35  West  Thirty-second  Street  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

S.  HAAS  &  CO. 

RITTER  BROS. 

Importers  of 

Manufacturers  of 

LINENS  AND 
WHITE  GOODS 

BAGS,  BELTS 
ANB  NOVELTIES 

62  White  Street,           New  York 

Bet.  Broadway  and  Church  St 

596  Broadway,              New  York 

Tel  7986,  7987  Spring 

D.  H.  GREENBERG 


L.   ROBINSON 


L.  ROBINSON  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

"OUR  STRONG-HOLD"  KNEE  PANTS 

79  Walker  Street 


New  York 


MARESI  CO. 


CONFECTIONERS 
AND  CATERERS 


719  Sixth  Ave.,  cor.  41st  St., 

Branches,  589  Madison  Ave.,       M^-iir  Vr.rlf 
320  Columbus  Ave..  iNew     IUIK 
and  30  Clinton  St.,  Brooklyn 


S.  RUPPIN 

Importer  of 

HAVANA 
TOBACCO 


181  Front  Street 


New  York 


Cable  Address  "Siruppin" 
Western  Union  Code 


AD  VERTISBMHNTS 


HOFFMAN,  ROTHCHILD  &  CO. 

MANUfACTURERS,    IMPORTERS    AND    WHOLESALE  CLOTHIERS 

9-1 1  Battery  Street;  101-103  Bush  Street— San  Francisco,  Cal. 

568-578  Broadway,  New  York 

ME^KIN       8c       RIDGWAY 

43-51  W.  4th  STREET  NEW  YORK 

RIDGWAY— Stoke-on-Trent,  England 

MINTON\S  LIMITED,  Stoke-on-Trent,  England 

WM.  ADAMS  &  CO.,  Tunstall,  England 

WEBB  &  CORBETT,  LTD.,  England 

HANLON    &    GOODMAN    CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Rubristo  and  High  Grade  Brushes 

270-272  Pearl  Street  New  York 

ONE  DOOR  FROM  FULTON  STREET 

Telephone  2146  Spring  Cable  Address  "Idras', 

Paris,  19  and  19  Bis  Rue  Richer 

G.  &   M.  SARDI 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

ARTIFICIAL    FLOWERS 

704  AND  706  BROADWAY  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Collwell  Lead   Co. 

Lafayette  and  Walker  Streets 
NEW  YURK 


Charles  E.   Bryant 


BUTLER  BROTHERS 

New  York,         Chicago 
St.  Louis,    Minneapolis 


495  Broadway 


New  York 


EDWARD  F.  TERRY 
President 


FREDERICK  TENCH 
Vice-Pres..  Treas. 


The  Terry  &  Tench  Co.,  inc. 

Contractors  for  Supplying  and  Erecting 

Structural  Steel 
Iron  and  Steel  Bridges 

TIMBER  WORK  OF  ALL  GLASSES 
DERRICKS  BUILT  TO  ORDER 

Telephone  1480-1481  Harlem 
Shop  and  Office 

131st  St.  and  Lexington  Ave.  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


SAMUEL  KRAUSE 


Lead  Pencil  Works 


Avenue  A  and  10th  Street  New  York 

Ralph  S.  Townsend  Charles  A.  Steinle  William  C.  Haskell 

TOWNSEND,  STEINLE  &  HASKELL 

(Incorporated) 

Architects 

Marbridge  Building,  Broadway  and  34th  Street,  New  York 

Telephone  4444-38th  St. 


A  D  VER  TISB  ME  NTS 


SILAS    W.    DRIGGS 

U.  S.  Bonded  and  Storage  Warehouses 


SOUTH  and  CLINTON  STREETS— Main  Office,  278    South 
Street,  Telephone  1160  Orchard. 

JEFFERSON    and    WATER    STREETS-Branch  Office,   130 
Pearl  Street,  Telephone  1176  Broad. 


Equipped  with  Pneumatic  Fire  Alarm  Telegraph  System. 
Established  1857.    . 

Edgar  B.  Goldstein 


PACIFIC    NOVELTY    CO. 
Hair  Ornaments 


45  EAST  11TH  STREET,  -  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  New  Steinway 

Five-Foot'  Ten-Inch 

Miniature  Grand 
Piano 


(Trade  Marked) 
is  proving  a  constant  and 
increasing  source  of  won- 
derment  and    delight   to  all 
musicians     and    music  -  lovers. 
Scientific  experiments  and  acous- 
tical researches  have  determined  the 
exact  size,  namely,  five  feet  ten  inches* 
necessary    to    reproduce    the    remark- 
able attributes  and  qualities  of  our  larger 
Grand  Pianos.      Any  Grand  under  this  size 
crosses  the   danger   line,   as  it   cannot  yield    a 
tonal    result    superior    to    that     of    the    discarded 
Square    or    the    present   Upright    Piano.      The    full, 
rich  and  sweet  tone  of  the  Steinway  Miniature   Grand 
and  its  dainty  appearance  are  already  giving  the  utmost 
satisfaction  to  thousands  of  purchasers,  and  we  recommend 
a  thorough  examination  and  trial  of  this  unique  instrument  to 
anybody  desirous  of  possessing  a  Grand  Piano,  but  who  does 
not  wish  to  exceed  the  i 
vestment  of  $800  in 
a  Piano  Purchase. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Steinway  Hall,  107  and  109  East  14th  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  DoorS 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


The  Castle  Braid  Co. 

682  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 

Braid  Buttons,  Braids,  Dress  Trimmings 
Established  1874 


HENRY  W.   SGHLOSS,  Factory 

President  116-136  Troutman  St.,  Brooklyn 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  Ltd. 

MAKERS     OF 

HIGH  GRADE  RUBBER  GOODS  FOR 
MECHANICAL  PURPOSES 

Machine  Belting,  Steam  Packing,  Linen  and  Cotton 
Hose,  Hose  Tubing,  Mats  and  Matting,  Car  Springs 
Etc.    Vulcanite  Emery  Wheels. 


91-93  Chambers  Street  -  -  New  York 


ADVERTISBMEXTS 


E.  Heydenreich  E.  S.  Woodward  L.  V.  Heydenreich 

ESTABLISHED  1849 

B.       FOUGERA      6c      CO. 

Importers  of  French  and  English 

PHARMACEUTICAL  SPECIALTIES 

Telephone  3545  Beekman 
No.  90  BEEKMAN  STREET  NEW  YORK 


L '  ARALDO  ITALIANO 

THE  ITALIAN  HERALD 

Telephone  5680  Franklin 

G.  Vicario,  Editor  243  Canal  St,  New  York 

P.  W.  LAMBERT  &  CO. 

Maufacturers  of  Fine  Leather  Goods 

64  and  66  Lispenard  Street  NEW  YORK 

Tel.  3570-3571  Madison  Square  Esalbllshed  1881 

AMES  &  COMPANY 

MEMBERS  REAL  ESTATE  BOARD  OF  BROKERS 

REAL  ESTATE  AND  INSURANCE 
26  West  3 1  st  Street  near  Fifth  Ave.  NEW  YORK 

HAGERTY    BROS.    &    CO. 

Manufacturers,  Importers  and  Exporters  of 

Druggists'  and  Perfumers'  Flint  and  Green  Glassware 
Druggists'  Sundries  and  Fancy  Goods 

No.  5,  8,  &  10  Piatt  St.,  Bet.  Pearl  &  Gold  Sts.,      NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


M.  Silberman 


5.  Scheer 


J.  L.  Meyer 


Silberman,  Scheer  &  Meyer 

LADIES'  and  MISSES'  COAT  SPECIALISTS 

36-38  WEST  20TH  STREET  Phone  4976  Chelsea  NEW  YORK 


H.  S.  Bisco-Hirshfeld  Co. 

28-32  West  27th  Street 
NEW  YORK 


Telephone  698  Gramercy     London,  Paris,  Lyons,  St.  Gall 

Cecil  Bcttinson  &  Co. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers 

Millinery  Novelties,  Flowers 
and  Feathers 

3-5-7  W  22d  St..  near  5th  Ave.,  New  York 


PROTECT  YOUR  PROPERTY 

Paint  is  as  important  as  fire  insur- 
ance, a  building  may  never  burn,  but 
unless  constantly  protected  by  paint 
will  surely  decay.  Decay  is  slow  burn- 
ing. Paint  (the  L.  &  M.)  is  insurance 
against  decay  L.  &  M.  Paint  wears  and 
covers  like  gold.      209  Pearl  St.,  New  York      34:  W  J7th  St,         New  York  City 


Samuel  Simoff 
LADIES'    CLOAKS 


H.  MARKOWITZ  &  CO. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

CLOAKS  and  SUITS 

28-30  West  20th  St.,  Bet.  5th  and  6th  Aves.       New  York 


JOSEPH  LEIBLING 

ruRS 

1 2- 1 4  W  2 1  st  Street  NEW  YORK 


Gabriel     8c     Schall 


IMPORTERS  OF  QHEMIQALS,  Etc. 


205  Pearl  Street 


NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


SCHINASI'S 
EGYPTIAN  CIGARETTES 


Sold  All  Over 


OUR  LEADING  BRANDS  ARE 

ROYAL  NATURAL 

Plain  or  Cork  Tips,  20c  per  Box  15c  per  Box 

EGYPTIAN  PRETTIEST 

10c  per  Box 


OFFICE  AND  SALESROOMS,         32-34  WEST  1 00th  STREET 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


IDEN    &    CO 


Manufacturers  of 


GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  FIXTURES 


University  Place,  9th  to  10th  Sts.  NEW  YORK 


Geomge  Busse 


ART  IMPORTER 


12  West  28th  Street  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMBXTS 


LOUIS  HAMBURGER  &  CO. 


Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 


VEILINGS  AND  NETTINGS 


91-93  FIFTH  AVENUE,  near  17th  Street, 


NEW  YORK 


FROST  VENEER  SEATING  CO. 


Manufacturers  of  Railroad  and  Depot  Seatings,  Set- 
tees, Car  Ceiling.  Chair  Seats  and  all  kinds  of  built  up 
Veneered  Woods.  Factories-Newport.  Vermont,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J.,  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin. 


208  Canal  Street 


New  York 


AUGUSTUS H.  IVINS  &  60.    Real  Estate 

Estates  Managed.  Rentals.  Collections,  Appraisals, 
Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance.  Gable  Address, 
Aughivins.     Telephone  77  Madison. 

307  Fifth  Avenue  New  York 

Between  31st  and  32d  Streets 


Phone  5259  Beekman        Successors  to  A.  Koenen  &  Bro, 

G.  E.  COOPE  &>  BRO. 

Manufacturers  of  Spectacle,  Eyeglass  and  Goggle   Cases 

57  Fulton  St..  New  York 


Wm,  Padernacht  S  mjaretsk 

Telephone  5818  Gramercy 

ELITE  SKIRT  CO 

Makers  of  "Every  Size  Skirt" 
1 8-20  W  2 1  st  Street  New  York 


Charles  Isaacs  A.  Herman  Kruskal 

Charles  Isaacs  (SL  Co. 

Makers  of  Cloaks  and  Suits 

36-38  W  20th  St.,  Bet.  5th  and  6th  Aves.  New  York 


Hunter   Manufacturing   &    Commission  Co. 


69  Leonard  Street,  NEW  YORK 


BRENTANO'S 


Fifth  Avenue  and  27th  Street, 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


JOHN    C.    ROGERS 


CONTRACTOR 


121  West  125th  Street  New  York 

Telephone  576  Morningside 


B.  M.  EWING  &  CO. 


73  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


c. 

H. 

POPE  &  CO. 

Cotton  Goods 
Brokers 

87  Worth  Street                                 New  York 

ADVERTISEMEXTS 


Edwd.   F.  Caldwell  &  Co. 

MAKERS     OF 

Gas  and  Electric  Light  Fixtures,  Ornamental 

Brass  and  Wrought  Iron  Work 

36-38-40  WEST  15th  STREET 

EDWD.  F.  CALDWELL.                                                              TVI7W    YHPlf 
V.  F.  VON  LOSSBERG.                                                                1^  H.  T>       I  V^IVlV 

Telephone  4242  Spring 

R. 

Sadowsky 

Manufacturer  of 

LADIES' 

*ND  MISSES'  CLOAKS  AND  SLITS 

546-548  BROADWAY 

Bet. 

Spring  and  Prince  Sts.                       NEW  YORK 

AD  VERTISBMBNTS 


WM.       McDONAGH       &       SON 

Varnishes,  Paints,  and  Brushes,  Linseed 
and  Machinery  Oils,  Turpentine 


180  Front  Street  and  22  Burling  Slip 


NEW  YORK 


HAZELTON  BROS. 

Manufacturers  of 

Grand  &  Upright  Piano-Fortes 

Established  1850 
66-68  University  Place        NEW  YORK 


Louis  A    Salomon  Charles  Salomon 

Telephone  call — John  319 

L.  A.  SALOMON  ^    BRO. 

Importers  of 

Minerals,  Chemicals;    Drugs.    Etc..      Dis- 

tricutors  of  Denatured  Alcohol  and 

Wood    Alcohol 

216  Pearl  Street  NEW  YORK 


L.  FWEDRICH 

Maker  of 

Misses'  Suits 

Phone  6498-6499  Madison  Square 
27-35  West  24th  Street  NEW  YORK 


Fashion  Manufacturing  Co, 

SILK  WAISTS 

Shirt- Waist  Suits  and  Costumes 

27-29-31-33  West  20th  Street,  NEW  YORK 
Telephone  3304  Gramercy     Cable  Address,  Hoffbar,  N.Y. 

C.  Hoffbauer  &  Co. 
IMPORTERS 


5-7  West  22d  Street 


New  York 


Zelenko  &  Moskowitz 

Makers  of 

Misses,  Juniors'  and  Children's 
Coats  and  Suits 

Telephones  5346-5347  Chelsea 
26-28-30-32  West  1 7th  St.,      New  York 


Telephone  Connection 


H)et.vicl    Harris 

Manufacturer  of 

Costumes  and   Street   Dresses 


122-124  Fifth  Avenue,  Bet.  17th  and  18th  Sts.,         NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


The  Millbrook  Company 

30  Broad  Street 
New  York 


F.  M.  Lockwood  &  Co. 

52    Broadway 
New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Alfred  E.  Norton  Co. 


*»*      STEEL      «* 
CONSTRUCTION 


18  West  27th  St.  New  York 


ADVERTISE  \Jfi.\rs 


JOHN  T.  BRADY  &  CO. 


11  Builders  and  H 
General  Contractors 


103  Park  Avenue  New  York 

Tel.  6610,6611,  6612  Murray  Hill 


WAKEH AM  &  MILLER 


H  Builders  and  D 
General  Contractors 


TERMINAL  BUILDING 
103  Park  Avenue  New  York 

Telephone  Connection 


Saiworium(3ab*iel5 

In  1^03.     *  i35.ooo.oo.h(A3 BEtnsrEnVy^^  "■%/**.'[ 


«sA_"wt 


"■•SB^B^il- 


Sanatorium  (gabrtela.    Antrnnbarka 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive,  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minu'es'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Postoffice,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY   COMMITTEE. 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  W.  Seward  Webb,  M.  D  ,  Mrs.  W.  Seward  Webb,  Paul  Smith.  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton.  David 
McClure.  Mrs.  David  McClure.  Miss  Annie  Leary,  Mrs.  John    Kelly.    Mrs.    Morgan   J.    O'Brien,    Mrs.    De    Villiers 
Hoard,  Thomas  B    Cotter.  W    Bourke  Cochran,  W.  E.  Kerin,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Miss  K    G.   Broderick,  Mrs    W 
J.  Hamilton,  John  F.  O'Brien,  Clarence  H.  Mackay,  Thomas    F     Conway,    Mrs.    J.    G     Agar,     Mrs.    VV.    R.    Grace, 
Edward  Eyre,  John  T    McDonough,  H.  D    Stevens,  Smith   M.  Weed- 

The  medical  service  has   been  of  late  completely  reorganized.     Our  Advisory  Medical  Staff  is  composed  of 

Dr.  Martin  Burke,  [47  Lexington  Ave.,  Vew  York;  Dr.  Constantine  Maguire,  120  E.  60th  St..  New  York:  Dr  Alex- 
ander A.  Smith,  40  W.  47th  St.  New  York :  Dr.  Francis  J.  Quinlan,  33  VV.  4Sth  St..  New  York;  Dr  John  E.  Stillwell. 
9W  49th  St.,  New  Vork;  Dr.  Wm.  T  McMannis,  320  W.  45th  St.,  New  York ;  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  16  W.  95th  St.,  New 
York ;  Dr  James  J.  Walsh,  110  W.  74th  St.,  New  York ;  Dr.  Henry  Furness,  Malone,  N.  Y. ;  Dr.  James  D.  Spencer, 
Watertown,  N     Y. ;  Lawrence   E    Flick,  736  Pine  St.,  Philadelphia    Pa. 

House  Physician,  H.  J.  Blankemeyer,  M.  D. 
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What  Do  Breezes  Do  With  Care? 

By  Mary  Rolofson. 

What  do  the  breezes  do  with  care? 

Or  what  the  trees  and  hills? 
What  does  the  sunshine  do  with  grief 

When  grief  and  pain  the  bosom  fills? 

I  took  my  heartache  to  the  heights, 

Oh,  wondrous  fair  were  they ! 
Their  beauty  beckoned  me  to  come 

And  led  me  all  the  winding  way. 
Green  trees  where  little  songs  were  hid 

O'erarched  the  pathway  sweet. 
And  flecks  of  golden  sunlight  lay 

Among  the  glooms  before  my  feet. 

I  laid  my  burdens  down  to  let 

This  beauty  fill  my  heart ; 
I  opened  ever}-  deep  recess 

That  held  a  sorrow  or  a  smart. 
That  beauty  might  possess  the  whole 

For  one  glad  moment  free, 
I  nmingled  with  the  grievous  weight 

That  had  so  long  o'erburdened  me. 

Sweet  waves  of  loveliness  poured  in 

And  filled  each  emptied  cell, 
And  flitting  breezes  took  my  cares 

And  bore  them  off  adown  the  dell. 
The  breezes  never  brought  them  back 

To  lade  me  with  their  weight ; 
The  blessed  wildwood  held  them  fast. 

And  not  a  leaf  would  tell  their  fate. 

What  do  the  breezes  do  with  care? 

Have  they  some  secret  place 
To  which  they  long  to  bear  away 
The  burdens  of  the  human  race? 
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New  Years  Day  on  Whiteface 

By  William  G.  Distix. 


T  is  a  wonderful  scene  which  spreads  out  on  all  sides  of  one 
standing  on  the  summit  of  "Old  Whiteface",  and  a  scene 
that  ever  changes  ;  so  that  one  might  toil  up  through  the 
windings  of  the  trail  a  hundred  times  and  yet  always  find 
the  aspect  of  things  changed.  And  so  it  had  been  that  on 
my  four  or  five  ascents  I  have  always  found  new  treats  in 
store.  There  were  the  perfectly  clear  days  when  the  whole 
panorama  lay  below  in  clear-cut  detail  as  far  as  eye  could 
^ee  ;  there  were  the  dull  days,  when  all  lay  under  a  blanket 
of  cloud  shadows,  with  only  now  and  then  the  sun  breaking  through  to 
give  life  and  warmth  to  the  scene;  there  were  times  when  the  clouds 
would  be  all  about,  shutting  us  in  entirely  and  cutting  off  all,  and  then 
there  were  times  when  the  clouds  were  below  us,  spreading  out  a  new 
and  wonderful  map.  And  so  I  might  tell  of  countless  other  changes,  all 
as  beautiful  as  the  rest. 

But  I  had  always  seen  these  things  in 


the    summer    month: 


ana 


naturally,  often  wondered  what  would  be  in  store  for  one  if  he  made  the 
trip  in  the  dead  of  winter,  when  the  whole  country-side  is  covered  deep 
in  snow.  And  so  the  plans  for  such  a  trip  began  to  take  shape  and  finally 
came  to  a  realization  during  the  last  Christmas  holidays. 

We  were  four — all  lovers  of  the  outdoor  life,  and  therefore  ready 
for  anything  the  trip  might  develop.  As  it  is  with  any  such  expedition, 
the  planning  is  not  the  least  part  of  the  pleasure,  and  we  had  many  a  good 
time  getting  our  outfits  together  and  talking  over  how  and  when  to  go — 
and  the  many  other  things  which  come  up  for  consideration. 

The  night  before  New  Years  day  saw  us  all  packed  and  ready  and  it 
was   with    great   anxiety   that    we    watched    the    weather    conditions    and 
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hoped  for  the  best.  And  the  best  came— a  cold,  bright  New  Years  day. 
By  eight  o'clock  we  were  under  way  and  the  drive  to  Wilmington,  with 
all  the  wonderful  views  of  the  snow-capped  mountains  and  along  the  ice 
and  snow-bound  Ausable,  made  a  never-to-be-forgotten  impression  on 
us.  We  had  a  good  opportunity  to  study  Whiteface  while  driving  down 
through  and  below  the  Notch  and  to  trace,  approximately,  our  path  up 
over  Marble  Mountain,  through  the  wooded  ridges  and  on  to  the  summit. 
It  was  our  plan  to  push  on  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  reach  the  cabin 
near  the  top  before  dark  and  so  have  time  to  make  ourselves  comfortable 


OLD  WHITEFACE" 


for  the  night,  and  I  doubt  not  that  could  we  have  seen  the  outcome  of  our 
climb  then  we  would  have  given  it  up  and  spent  the  night  in  Wilmington. 
But  we  were  all  thankful  afterwards  that  such  was  not  the  case,  as  we 
would  not  have  missed  the  experience  for  anything. 

After  a  "corking"  good  dinner  at  Olney's,  we  drove  up  the  wood 
road  to  the  foot  of  the  trail  and  were  then  left  to  shift  for  ourselves.  It 
was  a  case  of  snowshoes  from  the  start  and  hard  work  it  was.  for  the 
snow  was  light  and  very  deep  and  our  turns  at  breaking  trail  came  too 
often  to  suit  us.  But  after  getting  our  "second  wind"  it  was  easier-going 
and  <»ur  progress  was  steady,  if  slow. 
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Many  wonderful  views  had  to  be  passed  without  bringing'  the 
cameras  into  play,  but  our  one  thought  was  the  cabin  and  so  we  ploughed 
on.  Many  a  laugh  we  had  when  one  or  the  other  would  take  a  "spill" 
when  negotiating  a  bit  of  side-hill  work  or  getting  tangled  up  in  a  climb 
over  a  barrier  of  brush.  But  these  laughs  were  about  evenly  distributed 
among  us,  as  we  all  had  our  difficulties. 

It  was  good  to  hear  the  steady  swish  and  creak  of  the  snowshoes  as 
we  swung  along  and  to  breathe  in  in  "chunks"  the  air  of  the  woods  and 
hills  again.  Glimpses  out  over  the  valleys  and  foot-hills  as  we  neared 
the  open  top  of  Marble  Mountain  were  worthy  of  longer  stops  to  enjoy 
them  properly,  but  "Up"  was  the  thought  in  our  minds  and  "Up"  we 
went. 

Our  greatest  treat  lay  in  the  woods  after  passing  the  bare  lower 
ridges,  and  here  we  encountered  surprises  that  brought  from  us  all 
exclamations  of  wonder.  Nature  at  her  best — untouched  by  the  hand  of 
man.  The  ground  was  buried  at  least  three  feet  under  the  snow,  unbroken 
except  for  an  occasional  rabbit  track,  and  the  trees  were  literally  loaded 
with  snow,  driven  on  by  the  fierce  winds.  It  was  fairyland  and  our  trip 
would  have  been  called  a  success  had  we  seen  nothing  but  this.  In  places 
the  trees  were  so  crowded  and  bent  down  under  their  load  that  the  trail 
seemed  but  a  tunnel  through  the  woods  and  we  were  continually  being 
showered  from  above  with  the  snow  dislodged  from  the  branches  by  the 
least  touch.  At  one  time,  being  about  a  hundred  feet  ahead  of  the  others, 
I  shouted  to  them  and  it  seemed  as  though  I  was  calling  in  a  closely  shut 
room,  and  I  was  surprised  when  they  came  up  and  said  they  had  not  heard 
me — so  little  had  my  voice  penetrated  the  woods.  From  then  on  we  were 
in  the  woods  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  but  were  given  vistas  of  the 
surrounding  country  at  intervals  through  the  trees  and  we  could  not  but 
remark  at  the  wildness  and  the  grandeur  of  these  views. 

By  five  o'clock  we  were  well  up  and,  as  we  thought,  very  near  the 
cabin,  but  we  were  always  disappointed  on  topping  a  ridge  to  find  still 
another  ahead  and  no  signs  of  the  shack.  Finally,  as  the  day  began  to 
.vane,  we  doubted  whether  we  would  make  the  shelter  of  the  camp  and 
talked  of  the  possibility  of  a  night  under  the  stars.  But  we  forged  ahead, 
as  we  were  very  hungry  and  the  thoughts  of  a  good,  hot  meal  around  the 
cabin  stove  and  a  chance  to  dry  out  our  wet  clothes  rather  appealed  to  us. 
However,  a  little  later  we  were  brought  up  against  a  mass  of  fallen  trees 
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across  the  trail  and,  while  looking  for  its  continuance  on  the  other  side  of 
this  barrier,  the  night  settled  on  us.  As  further  progress  was  out  of  the 
question,  because  there  would  be  no  moon,  there  was  no  alternative  but  to 
"stake  our  claim"  and  camp.  Retracing  our  steps  a  few  rods  to  a  dense 
section  of  the  woods,  we  dug,  with  our  snowshoes,  a  roomy  pit  in  the 
-now  and  stretched  a  blanket  at  an  angle  to  the  ground  to  shield  us  from 
the  wind,  which  had  gradually  freshened  during  the  last  hour. 


WHITEFACE  FROM  WILMINGTON  NOTCH 


Some  trouble  was  found  in  starting  a  fire  as  everything  in  the  shape 
of  wood  was  charged  with  frost.  But,  eventually,  our  spirits  were 
cheered  by  a  good  blaze  and  by  its  light  we  stowed  awav  the  outfit  and 
gathered  balsam  for  a  bed. 

Everything  ship-shape,  our  next  thought  was  "grub",  and  we  cer- 
tainly did  justice  to  our  meal.  Of  course  the  beans  got  cold  on  the  way 
to  our  mouths  and  the  cofifee,  made  of  melted  snow,  was  not  up  to  the 
standard,  but  it  was  "feed"  just  the  same  and  tasted  fine. 

(  )ur  quarters  were  not  roomy,  in  fact  were  cramped,  so  two  of  the 
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party  would  turn  in  while  the  others  would  keep  the  fire  and  watch  the 
drying  of  the  moccasins,  socks,  mittens,  etc.,  which  were  arrayed  on  a 
pole  in  front  of  the  blaze.  I  had  always  found  great  pleasure  in  chopping 
wood,  but  under  the  conditions  met  that  night  it  lost  some  of  its  attrac- 
tions, I'll  admit.  In  the  first  place  burnable  wood  was  at  a  premium  and 
to  get  at  it  we  had  to  wade  into  the  snow  up  to  our  waists  and  chop  as 
best  we  might  while  the  fire  burned  brightest,  while  each  stroke  of  the 
axe  would  dislodge  an  avalanche  of  snow  from  above  which  would  all 
but  smother  us. 

But  it  was  all  good  fun  and  on  taking  a  vote  several  times  during 
the  night  to  see  if  any  one  was  developing  a  feeling  of  regret  at  being 
present,  all  four  expressed  themselves  as  being  perfectly  happy  and  glad  to 
be  along. 

The  wind  developed  into  a  respectable  gale  during  the  night  and 
was  accompanied  by  rain  for  a  time  and  this,  with  the  melting  snow  from 
the  trees  over  the  heat  of  the  fire,  made  things  a  little  unpleasant,  but  at  no 
time  were  we  uncomfortable.  At  about  five-thirty  the  next  morning  we 
decided  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  make  the  summit  as  a  storm  seemed 
certain,  and  we  did  not  care  to  risk  being  caught  in  the  open  in  one  of 
the  fierce  snow  storms  which  are  so  common  in  the  mountains.  It  was 
with  regret,  however,  that  we  struck  camp  and  started  on  the  back  trail, 
as  we  did  want  to  see  where  that  cabin  was.  We  do  not  doubt  but  that 
it  was  only  a  few  rods  further  on.  but  we  did  the  best  we  could  under  the 
circumstances  and  will  locate  it  on  our  next  trip,  which  we  are  already 
planning. 

Following  our  well-beaten  trail  down  was  easy  and  we  made  good 
time,  stopping  for  a  few  photos  on  the  way.  A  very  high  wind  was  en- 
countered blowing  across  the  open  ridges,  and  we  were  forced  to  lie  down 
at  times  on  the  icy  rocks  to  hold  our  own  against  it.  Here  again  we  had 
many  a  good  laugh  at  the  "stunts"  we  had  to  do  to  keep  our  feet. 

Ten  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  January  2nd  saw  us  at  Olney's  again 
and  after  drying  out  thoroughly,  having  a  little  sleep  and  another 
splendid  dinner,  we  started  on  the  return  drive,  reaching  Saranac  Lake 
in  the  evening,  tired,  hungry  and  disappointed  in  not  having  reached  our 
goal — but  satisfied  that  we  had  had  a  splendid  trip  and  one  well  worth 
trying:  airain. 


Forest  Preservation  and  Reforesting 


By  C.  A.  Petti* 


HE  forest  preservation  and  reforesting-  are  most  intimately 
related  because  reforesting-  means  future  forests ;  there- 
fore, forest  preservation. 

Before  we  further  consider  the  relation  of  these  sub- 
jects, let  us  for  a  few  minutes  discuss  them  independently 
in  detail. 

Forest  preservation  to  different  people  often  means 
different  purposes.  Some  of  us  think  of  the  forested 
mountain  side  or  valley  as  an  object  of  beauty  and  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  the  eye.  Others  consider  it  from  the  more  economic  side 
as  a  source  of  valuable  wood  supplies  :  while  another  sees  it  as  a  home 
for  our  game  animals  and  birds.  And  again,  it  may  be  considered  as 
a  great  agent  in  storing  water,  because  beneath  the  trees  and  on  the  sur- 
face there  is  an  accumulation  of  partly  decayed  leaves,  etc.,  which  takes 
up  water  like  a  sponge,  holds  it  in  suspension  and  allows  it  to  drain  off, 
gradually  supplying  our  springs  and  finally  regulating  the  flow  of  water 
in  the  streams  ;  also,  as  a  protection  to  our  steep  mountain  sides  from 
erosion. 

We  cannot  think  of  forest  preservation  in  its  proper  sense  without 
considering  the  history  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  our 
forests.  When  the  early  settlers  landed,  they  found  an  almost  unbroken 
forest  (a  beautiful  forest  it  was)  extending  front  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
west  to  the  Mississippi  valley.  This  forest  was  inhabited  by  savages 
who  considered  it  a  great  hunting  ground  :  but  this  great  forest  was  a 
barrier  to  settlement,  because  it  secreted  wild  animals  and  the  savages 
who  were  enemies  of  the  settlers,  and  at  the  same  time  occupied  land 
necessarily  needed  for  cultivation.  This  necessarily  resulted  in  forest 
destruction,  because  so  much  forest  was  of  no  use  and  the  land  was 
needed  for  agriculture.  Great  clearings  were  made  and  large  quantities 
of  timber  were  cut  and  burned  simply  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  This 
process  of  forest  destruction  extended  half-way  across  our  Eastern 
States,  and  who  has  not  heard  of  the  "Log  Rolling  Days  in  Indiana"? 
Thus,  from  the  original  forests,  the  land  for  otir  cities,  towns  and  farms 
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has  been  cut.  It  has  been  said  that  up  to  the  time  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
every  American  citizen  was  a  wood  chopper,  and  this  gives  us  an  idea 
of  the  time  and  labor  required  to  accomplish  this  work. 

After  a  certain  amount  of  clearing  had  been  done  and  our  population 
had  increased,  there  became  a  market  for  wood  and  lumber.  This  brings 
us  to  another  aspect  of  the  forest,  namely  ;  that  of  supplying  necessary 
material.     So  we  find  a  development  of  the  lumber  business.     This,  in 


'SUPPLYING  NECESSARY  MATERIAL" 


brief,  carries  us  from  a  period  in  our  history  when  the  forests  were  a 
nuisance  to  a  later  time  when  they  contained  merchantable  material  and 
contributed  largely  to  our  commerce.  Hence,  we  can  see  how  there  has 
been  developed  a  general  policy  of  forest  destruction. 

I  would  very  much  prefer  to  speak  to  you  upon  a  somewhat  broader 
subject  than  simply  reforesting,  because  that  is  only  one  of  the  forestry 
methods  that  are  applicable  in  this  country. 

Forestry  is  a  profession,  a  business,  and  at  the  same  time  an  art. 
Forestry  is  growing  wood  crops,  cutting  the  material  at  the  proper  time 
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and  selling  the  crop  to  the  'best  advantage.  Hence,  when  we  consider 
even  so  small  an  area  as  even  this  State,  we  find  various  forestry  methods 
to  be  used  under  different  conditions.  To  the  forester,  the  forest  is  a 
great,  complex  organism  in  which  there  are  a  multitude  of  influences  at 
work  and  to  be  considered.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  every  tree  is  a  machine, 
consuming  moisture  from  the  soil,  carbon-dioxide  from  the  air  and,  under 
the  influence  of  sunlight,  it  manufactures  the  wood  material.  The  vari- 
ous species  of  trees  have  different  requirements  as  regards  light,   soil, 
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moisture,  etc.,  and  it  is  the  proper  application  of  these  requirements  that 
will  place  forest  preservation  on  a  stable  footing. 

The  relationship  of  trees  to  light,  shade,  soil,  moisture,  etc.,  is  called 
silviculture,  the  most  important  part  of  forestry,  and  is  best  defined  by 
saying  it  is  the  art  of  growing  wood  crops. 

Silviculture  or  forest  reproduction  is  brought  about  by  either  natural 
or  artificial  means.  Natural  means,  or  natural  regeneration,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called,  is  nature's  method  ;  i.  e..  the  scattering  of  seeds  from  parent 
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trees,  and  the  young  growth  coming  up  of  its  own  accord.  The  artificial 
method  is  reforesting-;   i.   e..  planting. 

How  many  of  us  have  ever  stopped  to  consider  the  life  of  a  piece  of 
woodland'  How  it  is  composed  of  many  kinds  of  trees,  some  useful  and 
others  practically  useless,  which  are  lighting-  one  another  for  light  and, 
moisture,  which  to  them  mean-  life?  Nevertheless,  this  is  the  case. 
Nature  is  very  slow,  erratic,  wasteful.  She  cares  not  how  long  it  takes 
to  grow  a  twelve  or  fifteen  inch  tree:  or  whether  that  tree  will  contain  one 
or  five  logs:  or  whether  the  lumber  will  be  of  first  or  third  quality:  nor 
whether  there  are  fifty  or  rive  hundred  trees  to  the  acre:  nor  whether 
that  tree  is  a  valuable  pine  or  a  less  valuable  hemlock. 

The  great  boasted  virgin  forests,  fine  as  they  were,  were  the  result 
of  centuries  of  struggle  and  survival  of  the  best.  We  cannot  afford  to 
let  Nature  take  her  time  in  growing  our  wood  crops  now.  We  must 
apply  forestry  to  our  woodland-.         , 

The  only  practical  solution  of  forest  protection  is  profitable  forest 
management.  This  will,  of  course,  differ  under  different  conditions.  A 
large  part  of  our  woodlands  today  are  a  mixture  of  useful  trees  and  tree 
weeds  just  because  of  the  treatment  they  have  received.  The  lumber- 
man has  removed  at  one  or  mure  cuttings  the  saleable  trees  and  left  the 
non->aleable  ones  to  occupy  the  land.  What  is  the  result?  The  useless 
trees  occupy  the  land,  consume  the  light,  reproduce  themselves,  and  the 
promise  of  the  next  crop  is  not  the  brightest.  Let  us  for  a  moment  make 
a  comparison.  Suppose  a  western  wheat  farmer,  whose  source  of  revenue 
was  from  the  sale  of  his  wheat,  should,  after  cutting-  his  wheat,  wait  for 
nature  to  re-sow  the  land  and  produce  a  second  crop.  We  would  certainly 
not  consider  that  man  a  successful  farmer:  yet  this  is  just  exactly  what 
lias  been  done  in  a  large  portion  of  our  Xew  York  State  woodlands  and 
thev  are  in  a  relative  situation  as  to  future  crop  production. 

If  forest  preservation  is  to  be  general  and  stable,  it  must  lie  estab- 
lished on  a  business  basis  and  made  to  produce  a  revenue.  This  means 
the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  fore-t  management.  If  we  were  given  forests 
such  as  the  lumbermen  have  had  in  the  past,  then  a  system  of  forest 
management  would  become  profitable  at  once:  hut  rather,  we  are  given 
the  forests  from  which  nearly  every  stick  of  merchantable  material  has 
been  removed,  a  forest  worthless  to  the  lumberman,  and  we  are  asked, 
expected  to  put   it   or.  a  paying  basis  at  once.     Our  cut  over  and  culled 
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woodlands  can  only  be  considered  as  an  investment  and  if  they  arc  ever 
going  to  prove  profitable   must  be  handled  on  silvicultural  principles.    We 

must  consider  these  woods  as  a  growing  crop  and  treat  them  as  a  farmer 
would  an  agricultural  crop. 

Let  us  again  make  a  comparison.  Suppose  a  Xew  York  farmer  was 
raising  a  crop  of  potatoes  or  corn  and  permitted  all  manner  of  weeds  to 
grow  intermixed  with  his  crop.     How  could  he  expect  any  profit?     Now, 


"WISE  USE  OF  A  FOREST" 

•this  is  just  exactly  what  is  going  on  in  our  woodlands,  because  there  are 
many  trees  that  are.  from  a  standpoint  of  wood  production,  no  more 
valuable  than  the  weeds  in  the  corn  field.  It  is  forestry  to  cut  these  weed 
trees  down  and  give  the  advantage  to  the  desirable  species,  just  as  surely 
as  it  is  good  agriculture  to  kill  the  weeds  in  the  cornfield.  This  means 
investing  money  in  the  forest,  and  if  properly  done,  it  will  be  as  good  an 
investment  as  one  can  make. 

In  the  great  clearing  process  which  has  been  going  on  for  centuries, 
laud  never  intended  to  be  used   for  agriculture  has  been  cleared,  tilled 
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for  a  time  and  later  abandoned.  Such  areas  are  in  the  aggregate  large 
and  as  they  are  idle  they  should  be  used  to  the  best  advantage,  which  is 
growing  wood  crops.  As  a  rule  such  lands  are  without  tree  growth  : 
therefore,  the  chances  of  natural  seeding  cannot  be  considered  and  arti- 
ficial means  or  planting  is  necessary. 

Reforesting  is  not  only  applicable  to  our  open  barrens,  but  is  used 
quite  largely  in  replacing  forests  after  lumbering.  The  systems  of  forest 
cuttings  naturally  fall  into  two  classes,  viz. :  clear  cutting  a,nd  partial 
cutting.  In  a  case  of  partial  cutting  an  effort  is  made  to  reproduce  the 
crop  by  natural  means  and  such  cuttings  may  be  of  various  systems,  e.  g. 
the  selection  system,  when  single  trees  are  marked  and  removed;  or  the 
group  system,  when  small  areas  scattered  through  the  forest  are  cut ;  or 
it  may  be  by  cutting  strips ;  while  the  clear  cutting  system  depends  upon 
planting  to  secure  a  future  crop.  There  are  times  when  and  places  where 
each  plan  or  system  has  its  advantage  and  should  be  used.  In  Germany, 
where  forestry  is  best  developed,  over  80%  of  the  forests  are  managed 
under  a  clear  cutting  system  with  replanting.  In  our  State,  where  the 
desirable  trees  have  been  removed  and  a  culled  forest  remains,  planting 
will  necessarily  be  the  best,  quickest  and  in  the  long  run  the  cheapest 
method  of  re-establishing  the  conifers  and  other  trees  which  we  desire, 
on  a  large  portion  of  our  woodlands. 

We  have  already  traced  the  development  of  the  lumber  industry 
from  the  time  when  there  was  no  market  for  such  material  (in  fact  it 
was  even  an  encumbrance  on  the  land)  to  a  later  time  when  it  had  a  mer- 
chantable value  and  this  value  has  ever  since  been  increasing.  We  have 
now  reached  a  period  of  high  prices  for  wood  products  and  they  are  sure 
to  advance  still  more. 

There  is  an  important  point  to  be  drawn  from  this  consideration  of 
the  lumber  market,  because  it  means  a  large  market  for  the  products  of 
our  forests  at  good  prices ;  in  other  words,  it  means  profit  from  our  wood- 
lands if  properly  handled.  It  also  means  that  reforesting  idle  lands  is  a 
good,  profitable  investment. 

There  is,  however,  one  great  element  which  must  be  considered  and 
that  is  forest  fire.  There  is  no  use  spending  any  money  on  our  forests, 
planting  idle  lands  or,  in  fact,  endeavoring  to  do  any  forestry  work,  unless 
we  can  control  forest  fires.  This  is  a  matter  of  such  great  importance 
that  everyone  must  exercise  the  greatest  care,  and  people  must  seriously 
consider  the  disastrous  results.  The  Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commission 
is  doing  everything  in  its  power  to  protect  our  forests,  and  the  results 
are  most  encouraging;  but  the  Commission  must  have  the  moral  support 
and  assistance  of  every  person  to  make  its  efforts  effective. 


Ordination 


EV.  ARTHUR  M.  VIAU,  a  priest  ordained  at  Gabriels  Jan- 
uary 6,   19 10,  by  Right  Rev.  Henry  Gabriels,  D.  D. 

It  was  a  beautiful  ceremony  and  very  sweet  and  touch- 
ing afterwards  to  see  Mrs.  Yiau  kneel  for  her  son's  bless- 
ing and  he  in  turn  kneel  for  his  mother's  blessing. 

Father  Man  belongs  to  the  great  Order  of  the   Sul- 
pitians,    founded    in    France   in    the    17th    Century.      Their 
principal  work  is  the  training  of  priests.     It  was  an  extra- 
ordinary favor  that  the  young  priest  was  permitted  to  re- 
ceive his  ordination  here,  but  as  he  has  not  been  strong  and  during  his 
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stay  in  Gabriels  has  been  so  rapidly  regaining  vigor  his  superiors  wished 
to  leave  him  for  a  little  longer  in  these  helpful  surroundings  and  under 
the  care  of  the  able  physician  in  charge. 


BISHOP  GABRIELS 


HO  FOREST  LEAVES. 

The  final  step  has  been  taken,  the  world  cannot  claim  thee  now, 
Thou  art  bound  to  the  blaster's  service  by  a  holy  and  solemn  vow 
Tenderest  ties  are  broken,  never  again  to  blend. 
Here  hath  a  new  life  opened,  here  must  the  old  life  end. 

In  the  glory  of  youth  and  manhood,  low  at  God's  feet  he  lies  ; 
Over  him  riseth  a  chorus,  reaching-  the  far  off  skies, 
"Ora"  "Ora"  "pro  nobis"  angels  and  saints  look  down, 
Prav  for  this  brave  young  soldier  who  seeks  the  eternal  crown. 


Robed  in  the  sacred  vestments,  touching  with  hallowed  hands 
The  Chalice  of  Benediction,  lo  !  the  anointed  stands — 
Kissing  the  pure  white  altar,  henceforth  his  only  bride, 
His  mission  to  spread  the  torch  of  "Christ  the  Crucified." 

"Father"  is  softly  murmured,  proud  of  the  dear  name  won, 
Sobbing  a  gray-haired  mother  kneels  to  a  cherished  son  ; 
And  with  voice  low  and  broken  gently  the  words  are  said, 
As  his  hand,  kind  and  tender,  touches  the  silvered  head. 

A  priest  to-day  and  forever,  no  wonder  the  skies  are  fair ; 
No  thought  of  the  past  disturbs  thee,  nor  shadow  of  future  care  ; 
Whether  in  grand  cathedral,  or  the  forest  drear  and  dim. 
The  sight  of  the  cross  shall  brighten  the  life  that  is  given  to  him. 

The  world  holds  no  gift  so  precious  as  that  which  is  thine  today  ; 
So  may  its  sweet  remembrance  go  with  thee  on  thy  way, 
Nerving  thy  soul  for  combat,  keeping  thy  courage  strong. 
Filling  thy  heart  with  pity  for  weakness   and  sin  and  wrong. 

"Te  Deum  laudamus"— never  was  chanted  in  a  nobler  strain — 
Go  forth  to  thy  life  work  bravely,  while  ringeth  its  clear  refrain, 
The  gleam  of  the  altar  beckons — all  graces  be  with  thee  now — 
"Thou  art  a  priest  forever",  "God's  seal  is  upon  thy  brow." 


Indian  Place  Names 


How  often      the     question     is 

asked:    "What    is    the   meaning  of 
the    Indian     name    of    this    place? 
and    how    seldom    the    question    is 
answered,    even    by    life-long    resi- 
dents of  the  place. 

We  are  reputed  to  be  a  practi- 
cal, busy  Nation  of  money  getters, 
and  vet  there  are  many  of  us  who 
have  inherited  our  citizenship 
through  the  three  centuries  since 
Jamestown  and  Plymouth,  who 
are  not  utterly  indifferent  to  what 
may  be  called  the  sentimental  his- 
tory of  our  country.  That  there 
are  both  sentiment  and  history  in 
the  names  given  by  the  Indians 
to  objects  in  nature  and  to  the 
places  where  our  ancestors  built 
settlements  which,  in  many  in- 
stances, have  grown  into  cities,  is 
beyond  doubt. 

Those  who  are  interested  in 
the  subject  find  cause  for  regret 
that  the  carelessness  of  orthoepy 
and  orthography  on  the  part  of  our 
ancestors  has  been  the  means  of 
losing  both  the  musical  sound  of 
the  Indian-'  descriptive  names  and 
their    poetic    meaning. 

"Masthope,"   a   town    in    Pike 
County,     Pennsylvania,     is    an    in- 
stance, and  when  this  rude  corruption  is  compared   with  the  original — 
Ma — sha — pi,   (the  vowels  being  given  the  long  sound  a-   Mar-shar-pee) 
the  mental  indolence,  or  the  dullness  of  the  auricular  nerves,  of  our  an- 
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cestors  may  be  appreciated.  Nut  only  is  the  pleasant  sound  lost,  but 
Masthope  means  nothing,  whereas  Ma-sha-pi  is  a  Lonape  Indian  (other- 
wise known  as  Delaware  )  word  meaning"  beads-of-glass  and  doubtless 
refers  to  a  transaction  between  the  settlers  and  Indians  in  which  the 
bright-colored  heads,  so  highly  valued  by  the  Indians,  were  given  in 
exchange  for  the  land  the  settlers  desired  and  thus  bought. 

Another  instance  is  "Skunkscut."  the  name  of  a  high  hill  in  middle 
Connecticut,  This  is  a  corruption  of  Kong-scut,  (much  more  pleasant  to 
the  ear  as  well  as  less  suggestive  of  something  unpleasant)  a  word 
derived  from  honcksit.  meaning  goose-country. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  in  this  connection  that  the  expression 
"Everything  is  lovely  and  the  goose  hangs  high,"  used  to  convey  the 
knowledge  that  the  conditions  in  all  particulars  are  favorable,  really 
should  be — and  the  goose  honcks  high.  "Honck",  the  cry  of  the  goose 
in  Might,  being  the  Indian  name  for  that  bird. 

The  names  given  by  the  Indians  to  objects  in  nature  and  to  locali- 
regions  of  the  Southwest  would  be  most  impressed  by  its  great  fertility 
or  characteristics,  so  it  frequently  happened  that  the  same  object  or  local- 
it)-  was  known  by  two  or  three  different  names  and  that  each  name  would 
be  perfectly  descriptive. 

As  an  instance  of  what  is  meant:  Indians  from  the  mountains  oi 
Virginia  seeing  the  locality  where  Northampton,  Massachusetts,  now  is. 
would  he  most  impressed  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  great  valley  and  they 
would  give  it  a  name  describing  it  as  such.  Other  Indians  from  the  arid 
regions  of  the  Southwest  would  be  most  impressed  by  its  great  fertility. 
and  the  Connecticut  River,  so  they  would  naturally  call  it — fertile-land- 
on-the-side-of-a-great-river ;  possibly  some  such  combination  as  mettewis- 
tuk-ut,  literally,  black-earth-water-place-of.  Still  others  from  the  flat, 
low-lying  portion  of  southern  Xew  Jersey  would  be  most  impressed  by 
the  two  isolated  rocky  mountains  (  Mt.  Tom  and  Mt.  Holyoke)  between 
which  the  Connecticut  Hows,  so  they  would  give  it  a  name  as  truly 
descriptive  as  the  others. 

In  the  majority  instances,  when  an  object  in  nature  or  a  place  was 
known  by  more  than  one  Indian  name,  it  was  due  to  exactly  such  causes. 
The  town  and  lake,  Chautauqua,  in  Xew  York,  is  an  excellent  instance  of 
what  is  meant,  for  it  is  said  to  be  derived  from  Indian  words  meaning 
foggy-place;   bag-tied-in-the-middle    i  in   reference   to   its   shore):   place- 
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where-a-child-was-washed-away :    place-of-easy-death ;    place-where-one- 
was-lost,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Peter  Wilson,  an  educated  gentleman  of 


the  Seneca  Tribe,  place-where-the-fish-were-taken-out.  Swampscott, 
?\Iassachusetts.  is  another  instance,  for  it  was  known  to  the  Indians  as 
pleasant-water-place  :  red-rock  ,  and  broken-waters. 
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A  source  of  great  confusion  for  persons  who  are  interested  in  the 
study  of  Indian  place-names  was  the  habit  of  the  early  settlers  of  lifting 
the  name  of  a  certain  definite  object  or  place  and  carrying  it  miles  away 
to  be  applied  to  an  object  or  locality  which  it  in  no  way  described. 

For  instance :  Totoket,  meaning  a  tidal-river,  was  the  Indian  name 
of  a  small  river  flowing  into  Long  Island  Sound  a  few  miles  east  of  Xew 
Haven,  Connecticut.  The  settlers  took  this  name  several  miles  north, 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  high  hill — known  as  Mt.  Totoket — and  then  re- 
named the  river  Branford.  Imagine  the  confusion  of  an  enthusiastic 
student  of  Indian  place-names  seeing  on  a  map  of  Connecticut  Mt. 
Totoket,  and  then  going  to  a  library  to  laboriously  look  up  its  meaning 
only  to  find  it  given  as  a  tidal-river.  This  transplanting  of  descriptive 
names  has  been  done  in  many  localities  all  over  the  country,  but  to  a 
greater  extent  in  Xew  England  than  elsewhere. 

These,  and  many  other  similar  errors  on  the  part  of  the  early  settlers, 
through  carelessness,  or  from  misunderstanding  the  Indians'  system  of 
giving  descriptive  names  to  natural  objects  and  to  localities,  are  as  in- 
congruous as  it  would  be  to  call  a  mountain  Niagara  Falls,  or  a  city  in 
Colorado  Seaview. 

Since  the  names  given  by  the  Indians  to  objects  in  nature  and  to 
places  were  descriptive  the  same  word  is  often  found  in  widely  separated 
parts  of  the  country.  For  instance,  Hoccanum  ( Hockanum  and  Hig- 
ganum  being  variations  of  the  original  spelling)  meaning  hook-shaped 
and  describing  a  bend  in  a  river,  is  to  be  found  in  several  places  in  New 
England,  and  Shen-an-do-ah,  meaning  a-sprucy-stream,  is  to  be  found 
in  Iowa,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Another  is  Schenectady. 
Before  the  Dutch  gave  the  name  Fort  (  )range  to  the  site 
of  the  present  city  of  Albany,  it,  with  the  site  of  the  city  of  Schenectady, 
was  called  by  the  Indians  Schenectady  (originally  Seh-naugh-ta-da.) 
When  Indians  traveling  toward  the  east  over  the  regular  trail  be- 
tween the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Rivers  arrived  at  the  Hudson  where  the 
city  of  Albany  now  is,  that  was  beyond-the-pine-plains ;  when  traveling" 
toward  the  west  they  arrived  at  the  Mohawk,  where  the  city  of  Schenec- 
tady now  is.  that  was  also  beyond-the-pine-plains,  so  both  places  were 
described  by  Sch-naugh-ta-da.  In  those  days  and  for  many  years  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Dutch  the  sixteen  miles  of  sandy  plains  separating 
Albany   and    Schenectady   were   covered   by   a   dense   growth   of   gigantic 
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pine  trees,  and  as  there  was  no  other  territory  anything  like  it  "the-pine- 
plains"  were  as  well  known  to  the  New  York  and  western  Xew  England 
Indians  as  were  the  Hudson  and  .Mohawk  Rivers. 

In  Xew  York  State.  "Adirondacks,"  the  district  and  mountains 
which  are  famous  for  their  game  and  summer  resorts,  follows  very  closely 
in  pronunciation  the  Mohawk  word,  rat-i-ron-taks.  meaning  bark-eaters; 
"Canastota,"  the  name  of  a  village,  is  from  kan-e-tota,  meaning  a-pine- 
standing-alone,  and  Gannett  says  :  "The  village  took  its  name  from  a  clus- 
of  pines  that  united  their  branches  over  the  creek  passing  through   the 
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town."  "Cattaraugus."  a  count}-  and  village,  means  bad-smelling  shore: 
"Cayuga"  Lake  means  long-lake;  "Chautauqua,"  the  name  of  a  county, 
town  and  lake  that  are  known  wherever  English  is  spoken,  has  a  multi- 
ciplicity  of  meanings  which  may,  doubtless,  he  accounted  for  in  the  man- 
ner already  explained.  "Cohoes,"  the  famous  "Spindle  City,"  means 
ship-wrecked-canoe  and  also  great-bendings,  which  describes  the  natural 
formation  at  the  junction  of  the  Mohawk  and  Hudson  Rivers.  What 
denizen  of  Xew  York  Citv  is  not  familiar  with  the  word  "Croton,"  es- 
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pecially  when  he  drinks  its  water  or  washes  in  it,  and  how  few  know  that 
it  means  the-wind  and  that  it  is  derived  from  the  name  of  the  famous 
Chief  Knoteen !  The  meaning  of  "Manhattan",  quite  as  applicable 
now  as  it  was  when  the  Indians  bestowed  it  nearly  three  centuries  ago,  is 
place-of-drunkenness,  and  "Sing  Sing"  "place-of-stone"  is  also  descrip- 
tive now  as  well  as  when  first  given  because  of  the  rockyness  of  the  island. 
as  referring  not  only  to  the  massive  walls  of  the  prison  but  also  to  the 
stone-heavy  hearts  within  it.  "(  )neonta,"  the  city  famous  for  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  surrounding  scenery,  means  place-of-rest :  "Poughkeepsie"  is 
from  a  Delaware  word  a-po-keep-singk,  meaning  a-safe-pleasant-harbor- 
for-small-boats,  and  "Niagara"  means  across-the-neck.  The  Indian  pro- 
nunciation of  this  Iroquois  name  for  the  famous  falls  was  much  more 
musical  than  its  Anglicization,  for  it  was  as  if  it  were  spelled  Nee-ah- 
gar-rah. 

Indian  Names 

By  Mrs.  Lvdta  H.  Sigournkv. 

Ye  sav    they  all  have  pass'd  aw^ay, 

That  noble  race  and  brave. 
That  their  light  canoes  have  vanish M 

From  off  the  crested  wave ; 
That  'mid  the  forests  where  they  roam'd 

There  rings  no  hunter's  shout. 
'  But  their  name  is  on  your  waters, 

You  may  not  wash  it  out. 

'Tis  where  Ontario's  billow 

Like  Ocean's  surge  is  curl'd, 
Where  strong  Niagara's  thunders  wake 

The  echo  of  the  world  ; 
Where  red  Missouri  bringeth 

Rich  tributes  from  the  West. 
And   Rappahannock  sweetly  sleeps 

On  green  Virginia's  breast. 
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Ye  say    their  cone-like  cabins. 

That  cluster'd  o'er  the  vale, 
Have  fled  away  like  wither'd  leaves 

Before  the  autumn  gale; 
But  their  memory  liveth  on  your  hills, 

Their  baptism  on  your  shore. 
Your  everlasting-  rivers  speak 

Their  dialect  of  yore. 

Old   Massachusetts  wears  it 

Within  her  lordly  crown. 
And  broad  Ohio  bears  it 

Amid  her  young  renown  : 
Connecticut  hath  wreathed  it 

Where  her  quiet    foliage   waves, 
And  bold  Kentucky  breathes  it  hoarse 

Through  all  her  ancient  caves. 

Wachusett  hides  its  lingering-  voice 
Within  his  rocky  heart, 

And  Alleghany  graves  its  tone 
Throughout  his  lofty  chart, 

Monadnock  on  his  forehead  hoar 
Doth  seal  the  sacred  trust. 

Your  mountains  build  their  monuments, 
Though   ve  destroy  their  dust. 


The  Annunciation 

By  John  B.  Tabb. 

Ah!  naught  in   Heaven,  Divinity  beneath, 
So  pure  as  is  this  lily-gleam  of  earth 

Whereat  the  highest  angel  holds  his  breath, 
In  telling  of  a  God's  incarnate  birth. 
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The  First  American  Hospital 

By  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D.,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

Dean  and  Professor  of  The  History  of  Medicine  and  of  Nervous  Diseases 
at  Fordham  University  School  of  Medicine.  New  York  City. 

E  have  been  so  much  accustomed  to  think  of  North  America 
and  especially  the  English  civilization  which  gradually 
spread  over  the  United  States  as  the  origin  of  whatever  is 
excellent  in  the  history  of  this  country,  especially  in  what- 
ever relates  to  education,  to  the  development  of  science,  to 
the  applications  of  scientific  ideas  and  to  the  evolution  of 
Universities,  that  we  have  quite  forgotten  the  much  more 
important  place  in  all  of  these  important  subjects  that  must 
be  accorded  to  Mexico  and  to  South  America  and  to  Span- 
ish civilization.  In  every  feature  of  the  intellectual  life  and  in  every 
application  of  great  humanitarian  principles  the  Spanish  were  very  far 
ahead  of  the  English.  While  England  did  scarcely  more  than  exploit  her 
colonies  Spain  tried  to  lift  them  up  to  a  plane  of  civilization  that  would 
make  them  worthy  portions  of  the  great  worldwide  Spanish  Empire  that 
was  planned.  It  took  long  years  to  do  it.  but  our  statesmen  who  have 
viewed  things  close  up  in  the  Philippines  learned  to  realize  how  well  this 
great  purpose  was  accomplished. 

President  Taft  said  on  the  platform  of  the  auditorium  of  the  Catholic 
Summer  School  last  summer  during  the  celebration  of  the  Champlain 
Tercentenary,  that  while  he  knew  little  of  what  the  French  had  accom- 
plished for  America  he  knew  much  of  what  the  Spaniards  had  done.  and. 
above  all,  he  realized  how  precious  had  been  their  work  among  the  tribes 
whom  they  had  met,  by  what  he  had  seen  of  the  uplift  they  brought  about 
in  the  Philippines.  There  barbarians  had  been  gradually  brought  after 
generations  of  training  to  a  point  where  self-government  is  almost  in 
sight  for  them.  This  new  look  on  what  the  Spanish  accomplished  is  one 
of  the  changes  in  history  that  has  come  in  recent  years  that  everyone 
should  know  something  of.  When  there  was  question  of  the  Foundation 
of  a  Guild  of  St.  Luke,  that  is.  an  association  of  Catholic  physicians  in 
this  countrv,  it  seemed  as  though  no  better  subject  could  be  taken  for  the 
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preliminary  meeting-  than  the  First  American  Hospital,  a  fine  structure. 
built  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago  in  the  City  of  Mexico  and  a  perfect 
symbol  of  what  the  Catholic  Spaniards  tried  to  do  for  education  and 
humanity  and  social  uplift.  The  paper  was  published  subsequently  in  the 
New  York  Medical  Record  and  attracted  wide  attention.  It  will  be  of 
interest  doubtless  to  many  who  are  not  physicians. 

Medical  friends  who  were  very  much  interested  in  my  sketch  of  The 
First  American  Medical  School  (New  York  Medical  Journal,  October 
10.  1908;.  and  who  were  surprised  to  learn  that  the  first  medical  school 
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in  America  had  not  been  founded  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
but  that  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  School  of  Medicine,  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  as  the  first  one.  was  anticipated  by  nearly 
two  centuries  by  the  Medical  School  of  the  University  of  Mexico,  have 
wondered  how  any  serious  medical  teaching  could  be  done  without  a 
good  hospital  and  have  asked  about  the  first  hospital  in  America.  Like 
the  first  medical  school,  the  first  hospital  in  America  was  founded  in  the 
City  of  Mexico  now  nearly  four  centuries  ag"o.  and  it  is  still  in  existence. 
It  was  used  for  purposes  of  clinical  teaching  over  three  centuries  and 
a  half  ago,  and  is  a  standing  lesson  of  how  much  sooner  the  Spanish- 
Americans  seriously  took  up  the  solution  of  social  problems  than  the 
English-  Americans. 
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The  whole  subject  of  early  Spanish-American  development  and 
progress,  but  especially  of  Spanish-American  education,  has  in  recent 
years  been  attracting  profound  attention  in  this  country.  As  a  conse- 
quence there  has  come  a  knowledge  of  the  realities  of  the  history  of  edu- 
cation in  this  country  that  has  quite  revolutionized  certain  older  ideas. 
Professor  Bourne  of  Yale,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  American  Xation 
Series,  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  "It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
institutions  of  learning'  founded  in  Mexico  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in 
number,  range  of  studies  and  standard  of  attainments  by  the  officers  sur- 
passed anything  existing  in  English-America  until  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Mexican  scholars  made  distinguished  achievements  in  some 
brandies  of  science,  particularly  medicine  and  surgery,  but  preeminently 
linguistics,  history  and  anthropology."  As  a  distinguished  professor  of 
medicine  in  this  country  said  not  long  since :  "It  is  indeed  a  surprise  to 
find  that  while  we  have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
as  the  prime  mover  in  education  in  this  country,  he  was  long  anticipated 
in  this  by  the  Spanish- American,  though  we  have  been  rather  accustomed 
to  despise  the  Spaniard  for  his  supposed  neglect  of  education." 

The  first  universities  in  this  country  were  founded  by  a  decree  of 
the  Spanish  King  in  1 55 1 .  They  were  organized  in  the  course  of  the 
next  two  years,  though  at  first  only  the  undergraduate  and  the  theo- 
logical departments  took  students.  In  the  course  of  the  first  decade, 
however,  law  schools  had  been  organized  in  both  the  University  of  Lima 
and  the  University  of  Mexico,  and  before  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury both  of  them  had  medical  schools.  During  the  seventeenth  century 
the  number  of  students  at  the  University  of  Lima  rose  to  2.000,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Bourne  of  Vale,  and  there  were  probably  1,500  at  the 
University  of  Mexico.  Both  universities  were  fully  organized  universi- 
ties in  which  the  departments  of  theology,  law  and  medicine  were  open 
only  to  graduate  students.  A  man  had  to  have  taken  at  least  three  years 
of  university  undergraduate  work  before  he  was  allowed  to  enter  these 
departments.  When  we  recall  the  unfortunate  state  of  affairs  which  in 
the  United  States  separated  these  graduate  departments  from  the  uni- 
versities to  the  serious  detriment  of  all  of  them,  the  work  of  the  Spaniards 
becomes  all  the  more  interesting. 

Tt  is  not  surprising  that  the  people  who  took  such  good  care  of  the 
organization  of  education  should  have  very  early  founded  hospitals.     Tt 
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is  rather  astonishing,  however,  to  find  that  the  first  hospital  still  exists 
and,  above  all,  to  learn  from  the  description  and  pictures  of  it  what  a 
handsome  structure  it  was.  This  first  American  hospital,  still  in  existence, 
was  built  by  Cortez,  the  Conqueror  of  Mexico,  before  1524.  The  site 
chosen  for  it  was  that  whereon  Cortez  and  his  followers  first  met 
Montezuma  and  his  [Mexicans.  Cortez  seemed  to  have  had  some  qualms 
of  conscience  as  to  his  treatment  of  the  natives.    He  feared  that  he  would 


MILAN 

be  held  to  responsibility  for  it,  and  so  lie  obtained  a  grant  of  this  land 
from  the  Emperor  Charles  A',  and  erected  on  it  a  hospital  which  he  en- 
dowed out  of  the  revenues  obtained  from  the  property  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  Spanish  Crown  for  His  conquest  of  the  Mexicans.  The  hos- 
pital was  originally  called  by  his  desire  the  Immaculate  Conception.  In 
the  church  adjoining  the  hospital,  however,  there  was  a  shrine  with  a 
famous  image  of  Christ,  called  Jesus  Xazareno.  Because  of  the  fame  of 
this,  both  church  and  hospital  came  to  be  called  by  this  title,  so  that  this 
nrst  Mexican  hospital  is  now  known  as  the  hospital  of  Jesus. 

Cortez  declared  in  his  will  that  he  had  established  and  endowed  the 
hospital  "in  recognition  of  the  graces  and  mercies  that  God  had  bestowed 
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upon  him  in  his  discovery  and  conquest  of  New  Spain  and  as  an  expia- 
tion or  satisfaction  for  his  sins,  and  especially  for  any  of  his  faults  that  he 
might  have  forgotten,  but  might  still  be  a  burden  on  his  conscience, 
though  owing  to  his  forgetfulncss  lie  could  not  make  a  special  atonement 
for  them."  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  about  the  hospital  is  the 
fact  that  Cortez  so  arranged  the  endowment  for  it  that  it  has  continued 
to  be  paid  down  to  the  present  day.  It  was  never  given  over  to  the  State. 
hut  is  a  special  corporation  under  a  superintendent,  and  so  it  has  sur- 
vived the  changes  of  government  and  the  revolutions  in  Mexico.  Cortez* 
principal  descendants  are  the  Italian  Dukes  of  Terranova  e  Montaleone. 
and  they  have  still  the  right  to  name  an  agent  to  supervise  the  hospital. 
This  they  do  regularly,  so  that  the  institution  has  been  kept  to  its  original 
intention  and  usefulness.  The  whole  foundation  from  the  beautiful 
building,  the  finest  of  its  kind  on  the  continent,  to  the  method  of  the 
management  of  the  endowment,  appeals  to  this  generation  of  ours  which 
is  trying  to  accomplish  just  such  results  as  Cortez,  by  due  consideration, 
found  it  possible  to  secure  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

Strictly  speaking,  even  this  was  not  the  first  hospital  in  America, 
though  it  is  the  first  one  of  which  we  have  any  verv  definite  records 
and,  of  course,  its  existence  at  the  present  day  gives  added  interest  to  it. 
Prescott  in  his  History  of  Mexico  refers  to  Torquamada's  Monarquia 
Indiana  as  authority  for  the  statement  that  there  were  hospitals  in  all  the 
larger  cities  of  Mexico  before  the  coming  of  the  Spaniards  and  that  there 
vas  a  magnificent  hospital  organization.  Hubert  Howe  Bancroft  in  his 
"Native  Races  of  the  Pacific  States  of  North  America  says  that  among 
the  Mexicans  "for  severe  cases  the  expense  of  treating  which  could  not 
be  borne  except  by  the  wealthy  classes,  hospitals  were  established  by  the 
government  in  all  the  larger  cities  of  the  native  states  of  Mexico  before 
the  coming  of  the  Spaniards,  and  experienced  doctors,  surgeons  and 
nurses  well  versed  in  all  the  native  healing  arts  were  provided  for  them." 
There  was  even  clinical  teaching  in  these  hospitals,  and  as  it  was  the 
custom  for  the  profession  of  healing  to  descend  from  father  to  son  the 
opportunities  for  a  good  training  in  medicine  and  surgery  will  be  appreci- 
ated. \Yomen  occupied  positions  in  these  hospitals  not  alone  as  nurses 
but  also  as  physicians,  and  women's  diseases  and  obstetrics  were  entirely 
in  their  hands. 

Some  of  the  first  books  written  by  the  Spanish  physicians,  and  es- 
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pecially  the  professors  in  the  Mexican  medical  school,  were  with  regard 
to  this  old-time  Indian  medicine.  There  seems  to  have  been  much  more 
of  medicine  known  to  the  Indians  everywhere  than  we  are  likely  to  think 
possible.  Dr.  Chanfa,  who  had  been  physician-in-ordinary  to  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Spain,  and  who  joined  the  second  expedition  of  Columbus, 
apparently  still  under  salary  from  the  Spanish  Crown,  as  a  scientific  at- 


OLD  BELLEVUE  HOSPITAL  FROM  THE  WATERFRONT 

The  central  main  building  was  the  old  Almshouse  Administration  Building. 

modern  wards  to  left  and  right 

tache.  wrote  a  volume  of  scientific  observations  on  the  voyage,  in  which 
he  dwells  particularly  on  the  medicine  of  the  Indians,  their  knowledge 
of  simples,  and  their  habits  and  customs  with  regard  to  the  sick  besides 
giving  much  information  with  regard  to  the  botany,  zoologv  and 
meteorology  ot  the  regions  visited.  A  brief  compendium  of  this  volume 
was  published  a  few  years  ago  by  Dr.  Ybarra  ,>i  New  York  in  the  Journal 
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of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and   in  the   Smithsonian  publica- 
tions. 

Those  who  are  surprised  that  Cortez'  Mexican  hospital  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  so  fine  a  building  need  to  recall  the 
earlier  tradition  of  native  hospitals,  and  also  the  state  of  hospital  con- 
struction throughout  the  world  at  that  time.  Cortez'  hospital  seems  to  have 
had  some  of  the  features  of  the  famous  hospital  built  by  the  Visconti 
in  Milan.  This  is  probably  one  of  the  handsomest  hospital  structure- 
in  the  world.  One  of  the  arcaded  courtyards  which  is  the  subject  of 
endless  admiration  was  built  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  shortly  before 
the  time  when  this  Mexican  hospital  was  erected,  and  the  plans  for  it 
are  said  to  have  been  made  by  Michael  Angelo.  In  certain  ways  the 
Ospedale  degli  Innocenti  at  Florence,  which  was  more  a  foundling  asylum 
than  a  hospital  in  our  modern  sense,  is  also  another  striking  example  of 
the  beautiful  hospitals  of  the  earl}'  period.  The  Hospital  of  Siena  should 
also  be  cited  in  this  list,  for  it  confirms  the  idea  that  men  were  deeply 
occupied  with  the  thought  of  making  their  public  hospitals  as  beautiful 
as  possible,  as  well  as  useful.  We  have  only  come  back  in  recent  years 
to  the  idea  that  public  institutions  for  the  poor  must  uphold  the  dignity 
of  the  municipality,  and  though  they  are  to  harbor  the  poorest  of  the  citi- 
zens must  carry  no  hint  of  poverty,  but  must  represent  the  beneficent 
expression  of  the  city's  feelings  toward  its  citizens. 

The  Mexican  hospital,  with  its  arcades  and  courtyard,  is  built  after 
the  model  of  many  of  the  hospitals  of  Europe  erected  in  the  preceding 
centuries.  Some  of  the  finest  hospitals  in  the  world  were  planned  and 
built  during  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  There  is 
a  hospital  at  Tanierre,  in  France,  erected  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  that  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  Many  of  the  features  or 
it  show  how  earnestly  these  people  of  the  old  time  had  studied  the  prob- 
lems of  hospital  construction.  In  describing  this  hospital  at  Tanierre. 
Mr.  Arthur  Dillon,  a  New  York  architect,  said: 

"It  was  an  admirable  hospital  in  every  way,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  we 
today  surpass  it.  It  was  isolated,  the  ward  was  separated  from  the  other 
buildings,  it  had  the  advantage  we  so  often  lose  of  being  but  one  story 
high,  and  more  space  was  given  to  each  patient  than  we  can  now  afford. 
The  ventilation  by  the  great  windows  and  ventilators  in  the  ceiling  was 
excellent:  it  was  cheerfully  lighted,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  gallerv 
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shielded  the  patients  from  dazzling  light  and  from  draughts  from  the 
windows,  and  afforded  an  easy  means  of  supervision,  while  the  division 
bv  the  roofless,  low  partitions  isolated  the  sick  and  obviated  the  depres- 
sion that  comes  from  the  sight  of  others  in  pain. 

"It  was,  moreover,  a  great  contract  to  the  cheerless  white  wards  of 
today.  The  vaulted  ceiling  was  very  beautiful ;  the  woodwork  was  richly 
carved,  and  the  great  windows  over  the  altars  were  filled  with  colored 
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Attending  Surgeon  of  the  New  York  Hospital  1796-1817 

The  first  American  physician  to  advocate  teaching  nurses 

glass.     Altogether,  it  was  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  best  period  of 
Gothic  architecture." 

This  tradition  of  building  fine  hospitals  continued  in  Europe  until  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  first  American  hospital,  as 
erected  in  Mexico,  was  due  to  a  direct  continuation  of  this  <>ld  tradition 
carried  over  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  mother  country  where,  during 
the   preceding   century,    some   magnificent   hospitals    have   been    erected. 
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Unfortunately  an  end  of  the  great  hospital  movement  of  the  Middle  Ages 
was  reached  just  at  this  time,  and  the  development  that  had  been  secured 
in  hospital  organization  did  not  maintain  itself.     The  history  of  hospitals 
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"The  First  Trained  Nurse  in  America* 

Taken  after  her  graduation 


for  the  next  three  centuries  nearly  everywhere  throughout  the  world  is  a 
sad  commentary  on  the  supposed  constant  evolution  of  man  from  a  lower 
to  a  higher  state.  Ordinarily  it  is  supposed  that  succeeding  generations 
improve  on  what  their  predecessors  have  done.     With  regard  to  hospitals. 
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liowever.  just  exactly  the  opposite  followed  during  several  centuries  after 
this. 

During  the  century  that  followed  the  erection  of  Cortez'  hospital 
in  Mexico  there  came  a  period  of  very  serious  decadence.  This  has  been 
very  well  expressed  by  Miss  Nutting  and  Miss  Dock  in  the  chapter,  "The 
Dark  Period  of  Nursing,"  in  their  "History  of  Nursing,"  They  said: 
"It  is  commonly  agreed  that  the  darkest  known  period  in  the  history  of 
nursing  was  that  from  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  up  to  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  During  this  time  the  condition  of  the  nurs- 
ing art.  the  well  being  of  the  patient  and  the  status  of  the  nurse  all  sank 
to  an  indescribable  level  of  degradation."  Jacobson  says  (Beitrage  zur 
Geschichte  des  Krankencomforts,  Deutsche  Krankenpflege  Zeitung, 
1898).  that  "it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  attention  to  the  well-being  of  the 
sick,  improvements  in  hospitals  and  institutions  generally,  and  to  details 
of  nursing  care,  had  a  period  of  complete  and  lasting  stagnation  after  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  or  from  the  close  of  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  Neither  physicians  nor  officials  took  any  interest  in  the  elevation 
of  nursing  or  in  improving  the  conditions  of  hospitals.  During  the 
first  two-thirds  of  the  eighteenth  century,"  he  proceeds  to  say,  "nothing- 
was  done  to  bring  either  construction  or  nursing  to  a  better  state.  Solely 
among  the  religious  orders  did  nursing  remain  an  interest  and  some  rem- 
nants of  technique  survive.  The  result  was  that  in  this  period  the  general 
level  of  nursing  fell  far  below  that  of  earlier  periods.  The  hospitals  of 
cities  were  like  prisons,  with  bare,  undecorajted  walls,  and  little  dark 
rooms,  small  windows,  where  no  sun  could  enter,  and  dismal  wards 
where  fifty  or  one  hundred  patients  were  crowded  together,  deprived 
of  all  comforts  and  even  of  necessaries.  In  the  municipal  and  state  insti- 
tutions of  this  period  the  beautiful  gardens,  roomy  halls  and  springs  of 
Avater  of  the  old  cloister  hospital  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  not  heard  of. 
still  less  the  comforts  of  their  friendly  interiors.'' 

This  first  American  hospital  then  is  interesting  also  as  a  landmark 
in  the  history  of  hospital  construction  and  organization.  It  came  at  the 
end  of  a  great  period  of  hospital  building  during  which  all  the  necessities 
for  hospital  work  had  been  carefully  thought  out  and  details  of  construc- 
tion planned  for  the  benefit  of  the  ailing.  After  it,  all  over  the  world,  a 
period  of  hospital  decadence  began  which  culminated  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.     Real  improvement  did  not  come  until  well  on  into 
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the  nineteenth  century.  The  second  American  hospital  was  built  at  Sante 
F(  in  Mexico,  but  was  not  as  beautiful  as  the  one  in  the  capital,  and  is 
not  now  in  existence.  The  next  American  hospitals  came  in  Canada,  but 
while  the  French  gave  some  attention  to  humanitarian  work,  the  French 
Government  was  not  so  liberal  in  its  support  of  colonial  institutions. 
charitable  and  educational,  as  was  the  Spanish  Government.  The  Hotel 
Dieu  in  Quebec  is  on  the  same  spot  where  the  original  Hotel  Dieu  was, 
but  the  first  building  has  long  since  disappeared.  It  has  a  continuous 
history  every  since,  and  Miss  Nutting  and  Miss  Dock  in  their  history  of 
nursing:  already  referred  to,  tell  the  wonderfully  human  and  interesting: 
story  of  it-   foundation  and  early  struggles  for  existence. 


The  City's  Snows 

By  Minnih  J.  Reynolds. 

I  walked  amid  the  city's  snows 

By  drifting  winds  of  winter  piled, 

And  saw  them  lie  in  sodden  heaps 
Unlovely,  black,  defiled. 

And  then  I  saw  them  not;   for  with 

The  inner  eye  that  sees  afar. 
I  looked  upon  the  snows  that  stretch 
Where  crystal  mountains  are. 

I  saw  the  white,  unbroken  fields 

That  gleam  amid  the  solemn  pines- 
Faintly   aflush   with    sunset   hues. 
In  roseate  lines. 

f  saw  the  lancelike  peak  that  leaps 

To  kiss  the  blue  and  arching  dome: 

I  saw.  through  sudden  veil  of  mist. 
The  hills  of  home. 


Roof-Tree 


By  John  Burroughs. 


XE  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  life  is  to  build  a  house  for 
one's  self.  There  is  a  peculiar  satisfaction  even  in  planting 
a  tree  from  which  you  hope  to  eat  the  fruit,  or  in  the  shade 
of  which  you  hope  to  repose.  But  how  much  greater  the 
pleasure  in  planting  the  roof-tree,  the  tree  that  bears  the 
golden  apples  of  home  and  hospitality,  and  under  the  pro- 
tection of  which  you  hope  to  pass  the  remainder  of  your 
days  !  My  grandmother  said  the  happiest  day  of  her  life 
was  when  she  found  herself  mistress  of  a  little  log-house  in  the  woods. 
Grandfather  and  she  had  built  it  mainly  with  their  own  hands,  and  doubt- 
less with  as  much  eagerness  and  solicitude  as  the  birds  build  their  nests. 
It  was  made  of  birch  and  maple  logs, the  floor  was  of  hewn  logs,  and  its 
roof  of  black-ash  bark.  But  it  was  home  and  fireside,  a  few  square  feet 
of  the  great,  wild,  inclement,  inhospitable  out-of-doors  subdued  and  set 
about  by  four  walls  and  made  warm  and  redolent  of  human  hearts.  I 
notice  how  eager  all  men  are  in  building  their  houses,  how  they  linger 
about  them,  or  even  about  their  proposed  sites.  When  the  cellar  is  being 
dug,  they  want  to  take  a  hand  in  it :  the  earth  evidently  looks  a  little  dif- 
ferent, a  little  more  friendly  and  congenial,  than  other  earth.  When  the 
foundation  walls  are  up  and  the  first  floor  is  rudely  sketched  by  rough 
timbers.  1  see  them  walking  pensively  from  one  imaginary  room  to 
another,  or  sitting  long  and  long,  wrapped  in  sweet  reverie,  upon  the 
naked  joist.  It  is  a  favorite  pastime  to  go  there  of  a  Sunday  afternoon 
and  linger  fondly  about :  they  take  their  friends  or  their  neighbors  and 
climb  the  skeleton  stair^  and  look  out  of  the  vacant  windows,  and  pass  in 
and  out  of  the  just  sketched  doorways.  Flow  long  the  house  is  a-finishing! 
The  heart  moves  in  long  before  the  workmen  move  out.  Will  the  mason 
and  the  painter  and  the  plumber  never  be  through.  ? 

When  a  new  house  is  going  up  in  my  vicinity.  1  find  myself  walking 
thitherward  nearly  every  day  to  see  how  the  work  progresses.  What 
pleasure  to  see  the  structure  come  into  shape,  and  the  architect's  paper 
plans  take  form  and  substance  in  wood  and  stone!     I  like  to  see  every 
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piece  fitted,  every  nail  driven.  I  stand  about  till  I  am  in  the  way  of  the 
carpenters  or  masons.  Another  new  roof  to  shelter  somebody  from  the 
storms,  another  four  walls  to  keep  the  great  cosmic  out-of-doors  at  bay ! 
Though  there  is  pleasure  in  building  our  house,  or  in  seeing  our 
neighbor  build,  yet  the  old  houses  look  the  best.  Disguise  it  as  one  will, 
the  new  house  is  more  or  less  a  wound  upon  nature,  and  time  must  elapse 
for  the  wound  to  heal.  Then,  unless  one  builds  with  modesty  and 
simplicity,  and  with  a  due  regard  to  the  fitness  of  things,  his  house  will 
always  be  a  wound,  an  object  of  offense  upon  the  fair  face  of  the  land- 
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scape.  Indeed,  to  build  a  house  that  shall  not  offend  the  wise  eye,  that 
shall  not  put  Nature  and  all  her  gentle  divinities  to  shame,  is  the  great 
problem.  In  such  matters,  not  to  displease  the  eye  is  to  please  the  heart. 
Probably  the  most  that  is  to  be  aimed  at  in  domestic  architecture  is 
negative  beauty,  a  condition  of  things  which  invites  or  suggests  beauty  to 
those  who  are  capable  of  the  sentiment,  because  a  house,  truly  viewed. 
is  hut  a  setting,  a  background,  and  is  not  to  be  pushed  to  the  front  and 
made  much  of  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  for  shelter,  for  comfort,  for  health 
and  hospitality,  to  eat  in  and  sleep  in.  to  be  born  in  and  to  die  in.  and  it 
is  to  accord  in  appearance  with  homely  everyday  usages,  and  with  natural 
universal  objects  and  scenes.  Indeed,  is  anything  but  negative  beauty  to 
be  aimed  at  in  the  interior  decorations  as  well?  The  hangings  are  but  a 
background  for  the  pictures,  and  are  to  give  tone  and  atmosphere  to  the 
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rooms:  while  the  whole  interior  is  but  a  background  for  the  human  form, 
and  for  the  domestic  life  to  be  lived  there. 

It  may  be  observed  that  what  we  call  beauty  of  nature  is  mainly 
negative  beauty;  that  is,  the  mass,  the  huge,  rude,  background,  made  up 
of  rocks,  trees,  hills,  mountains,  plains,  water,  etc.,  has  not  beauty  as  a 
positive  quality,  visible  to  all  eves,  but  affords  the  mind  the  conditions  of 
beauty,  namely,  health,  strength,  fitness,  etc.,  beauty  being  an  experience 
of  the  beholder.  Some  things,  on  the  other  hand,  as  flowers,  foliage, 
brilliant  colors,  sunsets,  rainbows,  waterfalls,  may  be  said  to  be  beautiful 
in  and  of  themselves;  but  how  wearisome  the  world  would  be  without 
the  vast  negative  background  upon  which  these  things  figure,  and  which 
provokes  and  stimulates  the  mind  in  a  way  the  purely  fair  forms  do  not ! 

How  we  are  drawn  by  that  which  retreats  and  hides  itself,  or  gives 
only  glimpses  and  half  views  !  Hence  the  value  of  trees  as  a  veil  to  an 
ugly  ornamental  house,  and  the  admirable  setting  they  form  to  the  pic- 
turesque habitation  T  am  contemplating.  But  the  house  the  heart  builds, 
whether  it  be  cottage  or  villa,  can  stand  the  broad,  open  light  without  a 
screen  of  any  kind.  It-  neutral  gray  or  brown  tints,  its  wide  projections 
and  deep  shadows,  its  simple,  strong  lines,  its  coarse,  open-air  quality,  its 
ample  roof  or  roofs,  blend  it  with  the  landscape  wherever  it  stands.  Such 
a  house  seems  to  retreat  into  itself,  and  invites  the  eve  to  follow.  Its 
interior  warmth  and  coziness  penetrate  the  walls,  and  the  eye  gathers  sug- 
gestions of  them  at  every  point. 

We  can  miss  almost  anything  else  from  a  building  rather  than  a  look 
of  repose.  This  it  must  have.  Give  it  a  look  of  repose,  and  all  else  shall 
he  added.  This  is  the  supreme  virtue  in  architecture.  Go  to  the  city, 
walk  up  and  down  the  principal  thoroughfares,  and  see  what  an  effort 
many  of  the  buildings  make  to  stand  up!  What  columns  and  arches  they 
put  forth  where  no  columns  or  arches  are  needed  !  There  is  endless  vari- 
ety of  form  and  line,  great  activity  of  iron  and  stone,  when  the  eye  de- 
mands simplicity  and  repose.  Xo  broad  spaces,  no  neutral  ground.  The 
architect  in  his  search  for  variety  has  made  his  facade  bristle  with  mean- 
ingless forms.  But  now  and  then  the  eye  is  greeted  by  honest  simplicity 
of  structure.  Look  at  that  massive  front  yonder,  built  of  granite  blocks, 
simply  one  stone  top  of  another  from  the  ground  to  the  roof,  with  no  fuss 
or  flutter  about  the  openings  in  the  walls.  How  easy,  how  simple,  and 
what  a  look  of  dignity  and  repose'     lint  probably,  the  next  time  we  come 
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this  way,  they  will  have  put  hollow  metal  hoods  ever  the  windows,  or 
otherwise  marred  the  ease  and  dignity  of  that  front. 

Doubtless  one  main  source  of  the  pleasure  we  take  in  a  brick  or 
stone  wall  over  one  of  wood  is  just  in  this  element  of  simplicity  and 
repose;  the  structure  is  visible;  there  is  nothing  intricate  or  difficult  about 
it.  It  is  one  stone  or  one  brick  top  of  another  all  the  way  up ;  the  building 
makes  no  effort  at  all  to  stand  up,  but  does  so  in  the  most  natural  and 
inevitable  way  in  the  world.  In  a  wooden  building  the  anatomy  is  more 
or  less  hidden  ;  we  do  not  see  the  sources  of  its  strength.  The  same  is 
true  of  a  stuccoed  or  rough-cast  building ;  the  eye  sees  nothing  but 
smooth,  expressionless  surface. 

One  great  objection  to  the  Mansard  roof  in  the  country,  now  happily 
nearly  gone  out  of  date,  is  that  it  fails  to  give  a  look  of  repose.  It  fails 
also  to  give  a  look  of  protection.  The  roof  of  a  building  allies  it  to  the 
open  air,  and  carries  the  suggestion  of  shelter  as  no  other  part  does ;  and 
to  belittle  it,  or  conceal  it,  or  in  any  way  take  from  the  honest  and  direct 
purport  of  it  as  the  shield,  the  main  matter  after  all,  is  not  to  be  allowed. 
In  the  city  we  see  onlv  the  fronts,  the  facades  of  the  houses,  and  the 
flat  and  Mansard  are  less  offensive.  But  in  the  country  the  house  is 
individualized,  stands  defined,  and  every  vital  and  necessary  part  is  to  be 
boldly  and  strongly  treated.  The  Mansard  gives  to  the  country  house  a 
smart,  dapper  appearance,  and  the  effect  of  being  perked  up  and  looking 
about  for  compliments  ;  such  houses  seem  to  be  ready  to  make  the  mili- 
tary salute  as  you  pass  them.  Whereas  the  steep,  high  roof  gives  the 
house  a  settled,  brooding,  introverted  look.  It  also  furnishes  a  sort  of 
foil  to  the  rest  of  the  building. 

What  constitutes  the  charm  to  the  eye  of  the  old-fashioned  country 
barn  but  its  immense  roof. — a  slope  of  gray  shingle  exposed  to  the 
weather  like  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  by  its  amplitude  suggesting  a  bounty 
that  warms  the  heart?  Many  of  the  old  farmhouses,  too.  were  modeled 
on  tlije  same  generous  scale,  and  at  a  distance  little  was  visible  but  their 
great  sloping  roofs.  They  covered  their  inmates  as  a  hen  covereth  her 
brood,  and  are  touching  pictures  of  the  domestic  spirit  in  its  simpler 
forms. 

What  is  a  man's  house  but  his  nest,  and  why  should  it  not  be  nest- 
like both  outside  and  in, — coarse,  strong,  negative  in  tone  externally,  and 
snug  and  well-feathered  and  modeled  by  the  heart  within?     Why  should 
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lie  set  it  on  a  hill,  when  he  can  command  a  nook  under  the  hill  or  on  its 
side?  Why  should  it  look  like  an  observatory,  when  it  is  a  conservator) 
and  dormitory  ? 

The  domestic  spirit  is  quiet,  informal,  unceremonious,  loves  ease, 
privacy,  low  tones;  loves  the  chimney-corner,  the  old  arm-chair,  the  un- 
dress garb,  homely  cares,  children,  simple  pleasures,  etc.:  and  why  should 
it,  when  it  seeks  to  house  itself  from  the  weather,  aim  at  the  formal,  the 
showy,  the  architectural,  the  external,  the  superfluous?  Let  state  edifices 
look  stately,  but  the  private  dwelling'  should  express  privacy  and  coziness. 


Here  is  a  picture  of  the  new  Chapel  in  the  course  of  erection  at  Sanatorium  Gabriels. 
There  is  still  much  to  be  done  before  its  completion.  We  think  the  readers  of  Forest 
Leaves  will  be  pleased  to  watch  its  progress. 

Every  man's  house  is  in  some  sort  an  effigy  of  himself.  It  is  not 
the  snails  and  shell-fish  alone  that  excrete  their  tenements,  but  man  as 
well.  When  you  seriously  build  a  house,  you  make  public  proclamation 
of  your  taste  and  manners,  or  your  want  of  these.  If  the  domestic  in- 
stinct is  strong  in  you.  and  if  you  have  humility  and  simplicity,  they  will 
show  very  plainly  in  your  dwelling;  if  you  have  the  opposite  of  these, 
false  pride  or  a  petty  ambition,  or  coldness  and  exclusiveness,  thev  will 
show  also.  A  man  seldom  builds  hetter  than  he  knows,  when  he  assumes 
to  know  anvthine  about  it. 
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I  think  that,  on  examination,  it  will  he  found  that  the  main  secret  of 
the  picturesqueness  of  more  simple  structures,  like  fences,  bridges,  sheds, 
log-huts.  etc..  is  that  the  motive,  the  principle  of  construction,  is  so  open 
and  obvious.  No  doubt  much  might  be  done  to  relieve  the  flatness  of  our 
pine-box  houses  by  more  frankness  and  boldness  in  this  respect.  If  the 
eye  could  see  more  fully  the  necessities  of  the  case, — how  the  thing  stood 
up  and  was  held  together,  that  it  was  not  pasteboard,  that  it  did  not  need 
to  be  anchored  against  the  wind,  etc., — it  would  be  a  relief.  Hence  the 
lively  pleasure  we  feel  in  what  are  called  "timber-houses,"  and  in  every 
architectural  device  by  which  the  anatomy,  the  real  framework,  of  the 
structure,  inside  or  out,  is  allowed  to  show,  or  made  to  serve  as  ornament. 
The  eye  craves  lines  of  strength,  evidence  of  weight  and  stabilitv.  But 
in  the  wooden  house,  a^  usually  treated,  these  lines  are  nearly  all  concealed, 
the  ties  and  supports  are  carefully  suppressed,  and  the  eye  must  feed  on 
the  small,  fine  lines  of  the  finish.  When  the  mere  outlines  of  the  frame 
are  indicated,  so  that  the  larger  spaces  appear  as  panels,  it  is  a  great  help  : 
or  let  any  part  of  the  internal  economy  show  through,  and  the  eye  is 
interested,  as  the  projection  of  the  chimney-stack  in  brick  or  stone  houses, 
or  the  separating  of  the  upper  from  the  main  floor  by  a  belt  and  slight 
projection,  or  by  boldly  projecting  the  chamber  floor-joist,  and  letting 
one  story  overlap  the  other. 

As  I  have  already  said,  herein  is  the  main  reason  of  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  stone  house  above  all  others.  Every  line  is  a  line  of  strength 
and  necessity.  We  see  how  the  mass  stands  up  ;  how  it  is  bound  and 
keyed  and  fortified.  The  construction  is  visible;  the  corners  are  locked 
by  header  and  stretcher,  and  are  towers  of  strength  ;  the  openings  pierce 
the  walls  and  reveal  their  cohesion:  every  stone  is  alive  with  purpose. 
and  the  whole  affects  one  as  a  real  triumph  over  Nature, — so  much  form 
and  proportion  wrested  from  her  grasp.  There  is  power  in  a  stone,  and  in  a 
less  measure  in  brick  ;  but  wood  must  be  boldly  handled  not  to  look  frail 
or  flat.     Then  unhewn  stone  has  the  negative  beauty  which  is  so  desirable 

I  say,  therefore,  build  of  stone  by  all  means,  if  you  have  a  natural 
taste  to  gratify,  and  the  rockier  your  structure  looks,  the  better.  All 
things  make  friends  with  a  stone  house, — the  mosses  and  lichens,  and 
vines  and  birds.  It  is  kindred  to  the  earth  and  the  elements,  and  makes 
itself  at  home  in  any  situation. 

When  I  set  out  to  look  up  a  place  in  the  country.  I  was  chiefly  intent 
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on  finding  a  few  acres  of  good  fruit  land  near  a  large  stone-heap.  \\  hile 
I  was  yet  undecided  about  the  land,  the  discovery  of  the  stone-heap  at  a 
convenient  distance,  va^t  piles  of  square  blocks  of  all  sizes,  wedged  off 
the  upright  strata  by  the  frost  during  uncounted  ages,  and  all  mottled 
and  colored  by  the  weather,  made  me  hasten  to  close  the  bargain.  The 
large  country-seats  in  the  neighborhood  were  mainly  of  brick  or  pine; 
only  a  few  of  the  early  settlers  had  availed  themselves  of  this  beautiful 
material  that  lay  in  such  abundance  handy  to  every  man's  back  door,  and 
in  those  cases  the  stones  were  nearly  buried  in  white  mortar,  as  if  they 
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were  something  to  be  ashamed  of.  Trulv,  the  besmeared,  beplastered 
appearance  of  mo5t  stone  houses  is  by  no  means  a  part  of  their  beauty. 
Mortar  plays  a  subordinate  part  in  structure,  and  the  less  we  see  of  it  the 
better. 

The  proper  way  to  treat  the  subject  is  this:  as  the  work  progresses, 
let  the  wall  be  got  ready  for  pointing  up,  but  never  let  the  pointing  be 
done,  though  your  masons  will  be  sorely  grieved.  Let  the  joints  be  made 
close,  then  scraped  out,  cut  with  the  trowel,  and,  while  the  mortar  is  vet 
green,  sprinkled  with  sand.  Instead,  then,  of  a  white  band  defining  every 
stone,  you  have  only  sharp  lines  and  seams  here  and  there,  which  give 
the  wall  a  rocky,  natural  appearance. 
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The  point  of  union  between  the  stones,  according-  to  my  eye.  should 
be  a  depression,  a  shadow,  and  not  a  raised  joint.  So  that  yon  have  close- 
ness and  compactness,  the  face  of  your  wall  cannot  he  too  broken  or 
rough.  \\  hen  the  rising  or  setting"  sun  shines  athwart  it.  and  brings  out 
the  shadows,  how  powerful  and  picturesque  it  looks!  It  is  not  in  cut  or 
hewn  stone  to  express  such  majesty.  I  like  the  sills  and  lintels  of  un- 
dressed stone  also, — "wild  stone."  as  the  old  backwoodsman  called  them, 
untamed  by  the  hammer  or  chisel.  If  the  lintels  are  wide  enough,  a  sort 
of  hood  may  be  formed  over  the  openings  by  projecting-  them  a  few 
inches. 

It  seems  to  me  that  I  built  into  my  house  every  one  of  those  superb 
autumn  days  which  I  spent  in  the  woods  getting  out  stone.  I  did  not 
quarry  the  limestone  ledge  into  blocks  any  more  than  I  quarried  the 
delicious  weather  into  memories  to  adorn  my  walls.  Every  load  that  was 
sent  home  carried  my  heart  and  happiness  with  it.  The  jewels  I  had 
uncovered  in  the  debris,  or  torn  from  the  ledge  in  the  morning.  I  saw  in 
the  jambs,  or  mounted  high  on  the  corners  at  night.  Every  day  was 
filled  with  great  events.  The  woods  held  unknown  treasures.  Those 
elder  giants,  frost  and  rain,  had  wrought  industriously;  now  we  would 
unearth  from  the  leafmould  an  ugly  customer,  a  stone  with  a  ragged 
quartz  face,  or  cavernous,  and  set  with  rock  crystals  like  great  teeth,  or 
else  suggesting  a  battered  and  worm-eaten  skull  of  some  old  stone  dog. 
These  I  needed  a  sprinkling  of  for  their  quaintness,  and  to  make  the  wall 
a  true  compendium  of  the  locality.  Then  we  would  unexpectedly  strike 
upon  several  loads  of  beautiful  blocks  all  in  a  nest ;  or  we  would  assault 
the  ledge  in  a  new  place  with  wedge  and  bar,  and  rattle  down  headers  and 
stretchers  that  surpassed  any  before.  I  had  to  be  constantly  on  the  look- 
out for  corner  stone,  for  mine  is  a  house  of  seven  corners,  and  on  the 
strength  and  dignity  of  the  corners  the  beauty  of  the  wall  largely  depends, 
lint  when  you  bait  your  hook  with  your  heart,  the  fish  always, bite.  "The 
boss  is  as  good  as  six  men  in  the  woods,  getting  out  stone."  flatteringly 
spoke  up  the  master-mason.  Certain  it  is  that  no  such  stone  was  found 
as  when  I  headed  the  search.  The  men  saw  indifferently  with  their  eyes, 
but  1  looked  upon  the  ground  with  such  desire  that  I  saw  what  was  be- 
neath the  moss  and  the  leaves.  With  them  it  was  hard  labor  at  so  much 
per  day,  with  me  it  was  a  passionate  pursuit;  the  enthusiasm  of  the  chase 
venting  itself  with  the  bar  and  the  hammer,  and  the  day  was  too  short  for 
me  to  tire  of  the  sport. 
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The  stone  was  exceptionally  fine,  both  in  form  and  color.  Some- 
times it  seemed  as  it  we  had  struck  upon  the  ruins  of  some  ancient  struc- 
ture, the  blocks  were  so  regular  and  numerous.  The  ancient  stone- 
cutters,  however,  had  shaped  them  all  to  a  particular  pattern,  which  was 
a  little  off  the  square  :  but  in  bringing  them  back  with  the  modern  pitch- 
ing-tool  the  rock  face  was  gained,  which  is  the  feature  so  desirable. 

I  like  a  live  stone,  one  upon  which  time  makes  an  impression,  which 
in  the  open  air  assumes  an  certain  tone  and  mellowness.  The  stone  in 
my  locality  surpasses  any  I  have  ever  seen  in  this  respect.  A  warm  gray 
is  the  ruling  tint,  and  a  wall  built  of  this  stone  is  of  the  color  of  the  bole 
of  the  beech-tree,  mottled,  lively,  and  full  of  character. 

What  should  a  house  of  undressed  stone  be  trimmed  out  with  but 
unpainted  wood  ?  (  >ak,  ash.  cedar,  cherry,  maple, — why  import  pine  from 
Michigan  or  Maine  when  nearly  all  our  woods  contain  plenty  of  these 
materials?  And  now  that  the  planing-mills  are  so  abundant,  and  really 
do  such  admirable  work,  an  ordinary-priced  house  may  be  trimmed  out 
mainly  in  hard  wood  for  nearly  the  same  cost  as  with  pine. 

In  my  case  I  began  at  the  stump  :  T  viewed  the  trees  before  they 
were  cut,  and  took  a  hand  in  sawing  them  down  and  hauling  them  to  the 
mill.  (  )ne  bleak  winter  day  I  climbed  to  the  top  of  a  mountain  to  sur- 
vey a  large  butternut  which  some  hunters  had  told  me  of,  and  which  now, 
one  year  later,  I  see  about  me  in  base  and  panel  as  I  write.  One  thus 
gets  a  lively  background  of  interest  and  reminiscence  in  his  house  from 
the  start. 

The  natural  color  and  "rain  of  the  wood  give  a  richness  and 
simplicity  to  an  interior  that  no  art  can  make  up  for.  How  the  eye  loves 
a  genuine  thing:  how  it  delights  in  the  nude  beautv  of  the  wood!  A 
painted  surface  is  a  blank,  meaningless  surface  :  but  the  texture  and  the 
figure  of  the  wood  is  full  of  expression.  It  is  the  principle  of  construc- 
tion again  appearing  in  another  field.  How  endless  the  variety  of  figures 
that  appear  even  in  one  kind  of  wood,  and.  withal,  how  modest!  The 
grainers  do  not  imitate  oak.  They  cannot.  Their  surface  glares  ;  their 
oak  is  only  skin-deep  ;  their  figures  put  nature  to  shame. 

Oak  is  the  wood  to  start  with  in  trimming  a  house.  How  clear  and 
strong  it  looks!  It  is  the  master  wood.  When  allowed  to  season  in  the 
log,  it  has  a  richness  and  ripeness  of  tone  that  are  delicious.  We  have 
many  kinds,  as  rock  oak.  black  oak,  red    oak.    white    oak. — all    equally 
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beautiful  in  their  place.  Red  oak  is  the  softest,  and  less  liable  to  spring. 
By  combining  two  different  kinds,  as  red  oak  and  white  oak  (white  oak 
takes  its  name  from  the  external  color  of  the  tree,  and  not  from  the  color 
of  the  wood,  which  is  dark  amber  color),  a  most  pleasing  effect  is  pro- 
duced. 

Butternut  is  the  softest  and  most  tractable  of  what  are  called  hard 
woods,  and  its  hue  is  eminently  warm  and  mellow.  Its  figure  is  pointed 
and  shooting. — a  sort  of  Gothic  style  in  the  grain.  It  makes  admirable 
doors.  Western  butternut,  which  can  usually  be  had  in  the  Albany 
market,  makes  doors  as  light  as  pine,  and  as  little  liable  to  spring.  The 
Western  woods  are  all  better  than  the  Eastern  for  building  purposes. 
They  are  lighter,  coarser,  easier  worked.  They  grow  easier  and  thriftier. 
The  traveler  through  northern  Ohio  and  Indiana  sees  a  wonderful  crop 
of  forest  trees,  tall,  uniform,  straight  as  candles,  no  knot-,  no  knarls. — 
all  clear,  clean  timber.  The  soil  is  deep  and  moist,  and  the  trees  grow 
rank  and  rapid.  The  chestnut,  ash  and  butternut  grown  here  work  like 
pine,  besides  being  darker  and  richer  in  color  than  the  same  woods  grown 
in  leaner  and  more  rocky  soils.  Western  black  ash  is  especially  beautiful. 
In  connection  with  our  almost  bone-white  sugar  maple  for  panels,  it 
makes  charming  doors. — just  the  thing  for  chambers,  and  scarcely  more 
expensive  than  pine.  Of  our  Eastern  woods,  red  cedar  is  also  good,  with 
its  pungent,  moth-expelling  odor,  and  should  not  be  neglected.  It  soon 
fades,  but  it  is  very  pleasing,  with  its  hard,  solid  knots,  even  then.  Xo 
doubt  some  wash  might  be  applied  that  would  preserve  its  color. 

There  is  a  species  of  birch  growing  upon  our  mountains  that  makes 
an  admirable  finish.  It  is  usually  called  red  or  cherry  birch,  and  it  has  a 
long  wave  or  curl  that  is  found  in  no  other  wood.  It  is  very  tough  and 
refractory,  and  must  be  securely  fastened.  A  black  ash  door,  with  maple 
or  white  pine  panels  set  in  a  heavy  frame  of  this  red,  wavy  birch,  is  a 
most  pleasing  chamber  finish.  For  a  hard-wood  floor,  in  connection  with 
oak  or  ash,  it  is  to  be  preferred  to  cherry. 

Growing  alongside  of  the  birch  is  the  soft  maple — the  curly 
species — that  must  not  be  overlooked.  It  contain-  light  wood  and  dark 
wood,  as  a  fowl  contains  white  meat  and  dark  meat.  It  is  not  unusual 
to  find  a  tree  of  this  species,  the  heart  of  which  will  be  a  rich  grayish 
brown,  suggesting,  by  something  in  the  tone  and  texture  of  it.  the  rarer 
shades  of  silk,  while  the  outer  part  is  white,  and  fine  as  ivory.     I  have 
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seen  a  wainscoting  composed  of  alternate  strips  of  this  light  and  dark 
wood  from  the  same  tree  that  was  exquisite,  and  a  great  rarity. 

The  eye  soon  tires  of  sharp,  violent  contrasts.  In  general,  that  which 
is  striking  or  taking  at  first  sight  is  to  be  avoided  in  interior  finishings  or 
decorations,  especially  in  the  main  or  living  rooms.  In  halls,  a  more  pro- 
nounced style  is  permissible,  and  the  contrast  of  walnut  with  pine,  or 
maple,  or  oak  is  more  endurable.  What  one  wants  in  his  living-rooms  is 
a  quiet,  warm  tone,  and  the  main  secret  of  this  is  dark  furniture  and 
hangings,  with  a  dash  of  color  here  and  there,  and  floods  of  light, — big 
windows,  and  plenty  of  them.  No  room  can  be  cheerful  and  inviting 
without  plenty  of  light,  and  then,  if  the  walls  are  light  too,  and  the 
carpets  showy,  there  is  a  flatness  and  garishness.  The  marble  mantel- 
piece, with  its  senseless  vases,  and  the  marble-topped  centre-table,  add  the 
finishing  touch  of  coldness  and  stiffness.  Marble  makes  good  tomb- 
stones, but  it  is  an  abomination  in  a  house,  either  in  furniture  or  in 
mantels. 

There  remains  only  to  be  added  that,  after  you  have  had  the  experi- 
ence, after  the  house  is  finished  and  you  have  had  a  year  or  two  to  cool 
off  in  (it  takes  that  long),  you  will  probably  feel  a  slight  reaction.  Or 
it  may  be  more  than  that :  the  scales  may  fall  from  your  eyes,  and  you 
may  see  that  it  is  not  worth  while  after  all  to  lay  so  much  emphasis  on 
the  house,  a  place  to  shelter  you  from  the  elements,  and  that  you  have 
had  only  a  different  but  the  same  unworthy  pride  as  the  rest,  as  if  any- 
thing was  not  good  enough,  and  as  if  manhood  was  not  sufficient  to  itself 
without  these  props. 

You  will  have  found,  too,  that  with  all  your  pains  you  have  not  built 
a  house,  nor  can  you  build  one,  that  just  fills  the  eye  and  gives  the  same 
aesthetic  pleasure  as  does  the  plain,  unpainted  structure  that  took  no 
thought  of  appearances,  and  that  has  not  one  stroke  about  it  foreign  to 
the  necessities  of  the  case. 

Pride,  when  it  is  conscious  of  itself,  is  death  to  the  nobly  beautiful, 
whether  in  dress,  manners,  equipage  or  house-building.  The  great 
monumental  structures  of  the  Old  World  show  no  pride  or  vanity,  but 
on  the  contrary  great  humility  and  singleness  of  purpose.  The  Gothic 
cathedral  does  not  try  to  look  beautiful ;  it  is  beautiful  from  the  start,  and 
entirely  serious.  London  Bridge  is  a  heroic  resolution  in  stone,  and 
apparently  has  but  one  purpose,  and  that  is  to  carry  the  paved  street  with 
all  its  surging  masses  safely  over  the  river. 
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Unless,  therefore,  you  have  had  the  rare  success  of  building;  without 
pride,  your  house  will  offend  you  by  and  by,  and  offend  others. 

Perhaps  after  one  had  graduated  in  this  school  and  built  four  or  five 
bouses,  he  would  have  the  courage  to  face  the  problem  squarely,  and 
"build,  much  more  plainly  and  unpretentiously,  a  low,  nestling-  structure 
of  undressed  boards,  or  unhammered  stone,  and  be  content,  like  the  oyster, 
with  the  roughest  of  shells  without,  so  that  he  be  sure  of  the  mother-of- 
pearl  within. 


The  Weather  Report 


The  weather  at  Gabriels  daring  November,  December  and  January. 

Nov.             Dec.  Jan. 

Maximum  Temperature 47                 23  28 

Minimum  Temperature    .        25                  12  11 

Precipitation   2.65             1.47  2.65 

Snow  Fall 7  ins.           14Tv  16r4o 

Prevailing  Winds So.  West  No.  West  No.  West 

Clear  Days 8                   3  8 

Partly  Cloudy 5                   7  9 

Cloudy 16                 21  14 


XO  MANNERS  TO  SPARE. 

"You  had  better  ask  for  manners  than  money."  said  a  finely  dressed 
gentleman  to  a  beggar  who  asked  for  alms. 

"I  asked  for  what  I  thought  you  had  the  most  of."  was  the  cutting 
reply. 

— English  Wit  and  Humor. 

He  is  below  himself  that  is  not  above  an  injury. — Quart  es. 

Take  time  to  deliberate  ;  but  when  the  time  for  action  arriyes.  stop 
thinking:  and  gfo  in. — Andrew  Jackson. 


The    Shamrock 

Through  Erin's  isle, 

To  sport  awhile, 
As  Love  and  Valour  wander'd 

With  Wit  the  sprite, 

Whose  quiver  bright 
A  thousand  arrows  squander'd : 

Where'er  they  pass 

A  triple  grass 
Shoots  up,  with  dewdrops  streaming, 

As  softly  green 

As  emeralds'  sheen 
Through  purest  crystal  gleaming. 

O  the  shamrock ! 

The  green,  immortal  shamrock ! 
Chosen  leaf  of  bard  and  chief, 

Old  Erin's  native  shamrock ! 


Says  Valour,  "See ! 

They  spring  for  me — 
Those  leafy  gems  of  morning." 

Says  Love.  "No,  no, 

For  me  they  grow, 
My  fragrant  path  adorning." 
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But  Wit  perceives 

The  triple  leaves, 
And  cries.  "O,  do  not  sever 

A  type  that  blends 

Three  god-like  friends — 
Wit,  Valour,  Love,  forever!" 

O  the  shamrock. 

The  green,   immortal  shamrock  1 
Chosen  leaf  of  bard  and  chief. 

Old  Erin's  native  shamrock! 

So  firm  and  fond 

May  last  the  bond 
They  wove  that  morn  together : 

And  ne'er  may  fall 

One  drop  of  gall 
On  Wit's  celestial  feather ! 

May  Love,  as  shoot 

His  flowers  and  fruit, 
Of  thorny  falsehood  weed  them ; 

Let  Valour  ne'er 

His   standard   rear 
Against  the  cause  of  freedom, 

O  the  shamrock. 

The  green,  immortal  shamrock! 
Chosen  leaf  of  bard  and  chief. 

Old  Erin's  native  shamrock  ! 


Our  lives  are  albums  written  through, 
With  good  or  ill.  with  false  or  true: 
And  as  the  blessed  angels  turn 

The  pages  of  our  vears, 
God  grant  they  read  the  good  with  smiles, 

And  blot  the  ill  with  tears. — Whittier. 


Union  of  Prayers  Throughout  the  World 


N  the  same  day  that  this  number  of  Forest  Leaves  goes  to 

0  press  an  extraordinary  union  of  prayer  begins  throughout 

the  English  speaking  world. 
The  Sisters  of  Mercy,  whose  numbers  are  counted  by 
tens  of  thousands,  unite  in  earnest  prayer  to  beg  that  they 
may  one  day  see  the  Holy  Church  honoring  the  memory  of 
Catherine  McAuley  and  give  them  in  her  a  new  protector 
in  heaven. 

Whilst  joyful  murmurs  of  Spring  are  in  the  air,  and 
the  dawn  of  Ireland's  freedom  brightens  the  horizon,  let  us  for  a  moment 
look  back  to  the  day  when  the  clouds  hung  dark  and  heavy  o'er  the  land 
of  our  forefathers.  England  was  at  the  zenith  of  her  power  and  deter- 
mined to  add  one  more  blow  to  crush  Ireland's  nationality  by  depriving 
it  of  its  language.  Oh  the  littleness  and  impotence  of  man  and  the  mar- 
velous providence  of  God  !  "Bcce  (ton  dormitabit,  neque  dormeit  qui 
custodit  Israel."  Almighty  God  had  determined  that  English  would  be 
the  language  of  the  modern  world,  and  Ireland,  the  martyr  nation,  was 
through  its  medium  to  bring  the  light  of  faith  to  the  uttermost  ends  of 
the  earth. 

^-.         ij;         i|<         ;|<         ^         :£         ^c 

It  is  not  always  in  the  darkest  days  of  a  nation's  history  that  faith 
and  morals  are  so  much  endangered. 

In  1829  O'Connell  won  Emancipation.  All  offices  were  now  open 
to  Catholics  except  the  Yiceroyalty  and  the  office  of  Lord  Chancellor. 
Queen's  colleges,  tainted  with  materialism,  were  opened  in  the  principal 
cities.  This  was  a  dangerous  period  in  Ireland's  history  ;  added  to  these 
dangers  the  terrible  ravages  of  cholera  and  fever  devastated  the  country 
and  left  homes  desolate  and  thousands  of  homeless  children  to  be  cared 
for,  but  the  wisdom  which  guards  nations  and  gives  to  them  in  times  of 
trial  great  Saints  able  to  meet  and  conquer  every  difficulty  gave  to  Ireland 
in  her  direst  need  the  noble,  the  gifted  and  the  Saintly  Catherine  Mc- 
Auley, the  foundress  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy — a  woman  of  heroic  mould. 
She  had  in  a  marked  degree  the  qualities  that  Montalembert  gives  to  his- 
ideal  nun — the  strength  of  a  man,  the  tenderness  of  a  woman  and  the 
simplicity  of  a  child.  The  Rule  of  Life,  which  she  wrote,  was  continued 
bv  the  Holv  See  before  it  was  ten  years  old  and  is  so  sane,  so  broad,  so 
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Catholic,  that  even  during  these  late  years  when  most  of  the  (  Orders  had 

to  change  their  Rules  to  conform  to  the  Decrees  made  by  Popes  Leo 
XIII  and  Pius  X,  not  one  word  of  the  Rule  she  wrote  was  required  to  be 
changed. 


MOTHER  CATHERINE  McAULEY 
Foundress  of  the  Institute  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy 

The  spread  of  the  Congregation  is  without  precedent  in  the  Church's 
history.     Volumes  could  he  written  on  this  subject. 

The  first  Convent  of  Mercy  was  established  in  Ireland  in  [83 2.  It 
was  introduced  in  England  in    [83Q. 

In  Newfoundland  in    1842. 

In  United  States  in   1843. 

In  Australia  in    1845. 
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In  Scotland  in  [849. 

In  New  Zealand  in    184*). 

In   South  America  in    [856. 

In  Africa  in   1895. 

Someone  has  said  that  Catherine  McAuley  built  a  house  in  Dublin 
the  corridors  of  which  reach  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Continuing  this 
beautiful  simile  we  may  say  that  these  corridors  are  filled  with  the  gentle 
spirit  of  the  Saintly  Foundress.  During  these  nine  days  hands  are  joined 
in  prayer  from  the  Island  of  Saints  to  the  wilds  of  Australia,  from  the 
dark  continent  to  the  golden  gate,  from  crowded  London  to  Gabriels  in 
the  heart  of  an  American  wilderness. 


Leave  not  that  to  chance  which  foresight  might  provide  for,  or  care 
prevent. — Selected. 

He  who  is  afraid  of  hard  work  will  never  achieve  anything  that  is 
worth  while. — Selected. 

The  men  who  look  for  the  crooked  will  see  the  crooked,  and  the 
men  who  look  for  the  straight  will  see  the  straight. — Raskin. 

*  OF 

Find  your  purpose  and  fling  your  life  out  to  it,  and  the  loftier  your 
purpose  is  the  more  sure  you  will  be  to  make  the  world  richer  with  every 
enrichment  of  yourself. — Phillips  Brooks. 

The  tender  word  forgotten. 

The  letter  you  did  not  write, 
The  flower  you  did  not  send,  dear. 

Are  your  haunting  ghosts  at  night. 

— Margaret  /:.  Songster. 


Banner  Year  in  Tuberculosis  War 

Mors;  Organizations  Formed  and   [Institutions  Established 
rx  1909  Than  Ever  Before. 

Interest  in  the  anti-tuberculosis  campaign  now  being  waged  through- 
out the  United  States  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  the  year  1909,  163 
new  anti-tuberculosis  associations  were  formed.  133  tuberculosis  sanatoria 
and  hospitals  were  established  and  91  tuberculosis  dispensaries  were 
opened.  Compared  with  previous  years,  this  is  the  best  record  thus  far 
made  in  the  fight  against  consumption  in  this  country. 


A  SLEIGHRIDE  PARTY  IN  THE  ADIRONDACK^ 

During  the  year  1909,  forty-three  more  associations  for  the  preven- 
tion of  tuberculosis  were  formed  than  during  the  previous  twelve  months, 
and  sixty-two  more  hospitals  and  sanatoria  were  established.  On  Janu- 
ary 1,  1910,  there  were  in  the  United  States  394  anti-tuberculosis  associa- 
tions. 386  hospitals  and  tuberculosis  sanatoria  and  265  special  tubercu- 
losa dispensaries. 
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During  the  year  that  has  passed,  the  sanatoria  and  hospitals  of  this 
country  treated  over  31,000  patients,  giving  a  total  of  nearly  3,200,000 
hospital  days'  treatment.  Of  the  31.000  patients  treated,  about  one-half 
were  discharged  as  improved  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  incipient  cases  were  discharged  as  cured.  Altogether 
there  are  nearly  20,000  hospital  beds  provided  in  the  entire  United  States 
for  tuberculosis  patients,  or  about  one  bed  for  every  30  patients.  The 
386  associations  have  60,000  members  and  are  contributing  close  to  a 
million  dollars  every  year  for  the  right  against  tuberculosis.  The  265 
dispensaries  treated  during  the  year  over  60,000  patients,  who  made  over 
500.000  visits. 

The  following  table  shows  the  results  of  the  year  1909  compared 
with  previous  years: 

Sanatoria  and  Associa-  Dispens- 

Year  Hospitals  tions  aries 

Before    1905 115  24  19 

During  1905 15  13  5 

During   1906    17  25  11 

During   1907 35  49  51 

During   1908 71  120  88 

During   1909 133  163  91 

Total  Jan.    1,   1910 386  394  265 

If  the  vear  that  has  passed  has  been  a  record-breaker  in  point  of 

numbers,  it  has  also  broken  many  records  in  point  of  interest  which   it 

has  aroused.     Xever  before  have  so  many  different  groups  been  working 

for  one  common  end.     At  the  present  time,  schools,  women's  clubs,  labor 

unions,   churches,    children's   organizations,    state    legislatures,    municipal 

bodies,  insurance  companies,  fraternal  organizations,  bill  posters,  laymen 

and  doctors  of  every  creed  and  color  are  all  banded  together  in  one  effort 

to  rid  this  country  of  consumption. 

Honest  and  earnest  men,  if  them  arc  also  scholars,  are  lovers  of  peace 
and  silence. — Spalding. 

The  narrow-minded  and  petty  sticklers  for  the  formalities  which 
hedge  rank  and  office  are  the  true  vulgarians,  however  observant  they  be 
of  etiquette. — Spalding. 


From  the  Editor's  Chair. 

This  number  of  Forest  Leaves,  written  amid  the  snows  of  winter 
but  published  in  the  unfailing-  confidence  that  the  spring  will  always  follow 
the  winter,  is  peculiarly  indicative  in  its  articles  of  the  analogy  between 
the  sun's  triumph  over  the  cold  and  the  beiignant  influence  of  human  affec- 
tion upon  the  drear  places  in  life's  experience.  Dr.  Walsh's  article,  for 
instance,  with  its  learned  review  of  the  establishment  of  hospitals  among 
the  sick  and  needy  of  various  lands,  touches  the  springs  of  faith,  for  it 
shows  that  pitv  is  still  greater  than  pain  and  that  there  have  never  failed 
hearts  big  enough  and  full  enough  of  the  divine  spirit  to  provide  shelter 
for  others. 

Xo  matter  how  the  problem  of  life  may  be  viewed,  faith  and  doubt 
alike  declare  that  good  deeds  hless  both  the  recipient  and  the  doer.  As 
the  great  dramatist  tells  us,  the  blessing'  is  to  him  who  gives  and  to  him 
who  receives.  So  the  hospital,  which  has  often  been  called  with  such 
beautiful  appropriateness  the  House  of  God,  has  received  also  the 
appropriate  title  of  the  House  of  Mercy,  and  as  such  it  has  the  two-fold 
beneficence  to  the  sufferer  who  receives  its  ministrations  and  to  the  giver 
who  provides  the  bounty. 

As  the  sunshine  and  rain  would  fail  to  provide  sustenance  without  the 
diligent  hand  of  the  cultivator,  so  the  celestial  love  is  bestowed  through 
human  agencies.  All  honor  to  those  good  men  of  science  who  for  years 
have  found  in  the  region  of  the  Adirondacks  sources  of  healing  which 
have  been  applied  to  the  help  of  the  bodies  of  the  sick!  One  of  these 
men  has  just  completed  twenty-five  years  of  philanthropic  labor  at  Sara- 
nac  Lake.  Contemplation  of  such  a  career  emphasizes  the  appeal  made  by 
the  achievements  and  possibilities  of  Sanatorium  Gabiiels,  which  is  in 
one  of  the  most  delightful  parts  of  these  northern  mountains  of  healing, 
to  the  readers  of  Forest  Le.w  i£S,  who  know  how  large  a  circle  of  good 
the  Sanatorium  has  covered  and  how  much  more  could  be  done  with  the 
help  of  added  contributions  from  the  friends  of  the  work. 

It  is  not  every  one  that  can  be  set  apart  in  a  holy  order  for  attendance 
upon  the  sick,  and  for  the  multifarious  duties  connected  with  the  work 
of  the  Sanatorium.  But  all  can.  by  those  gifts  which  are  the  manifesta- 
tions of  sympathy,  become  true  sharers  to  some  degree  in  the  acts  of 
men\,  and  therefore  in  the  blessing  which,  coming  to  others,  is  reflected 
upon  one  s  self 

If  the  leaves  oi  the  heavenly  tree  are  "for  the  healing  of  the  nations", 
what  on  this  earth  can  be  more  like  heaven  than  the  healing  which  comes 
in  the  breath  of  the  leaves  of  the  forest? 
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Contractors  for  Supplying  and  Erecting 


Structural  Steel,  Iron  and  Steel  Bridges 

TIMBER  WORK  OF  ALL  CLASSES-DERRICKS  BUILT  TO  ORDER 


Telephones  1480-1481    Harlem 


SHOP  AND  OFFICE 
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EMIL  BEROLZHEIMER,  President  LEOPOLD   ANSBACHER,  Treasurer 

SAMUEL   KRAUS,  Vice-President  CHAS.   S.  BRAISTED,  Secretary 


Eagle  Pencil  Company 

Manufacturers  and  Patentees  of 

EAGLE  PENCILS 

Patented  April  3rd,  1860 
Furth.  Germany;  Vienna,  Austria;  London,  England;  Paris,  France. 
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MAKERS     OF 
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Brass  and  Wrought  Iron  Work 

36-38-40  WEST  15th  STREET 

iT&ftSSSiii  NEW  YORK 


The   Castle    Braid    Co. 

682  Broadway,  NEW  YORK 

Braid  Buttons,  Braids,  Dress  Trimmings 

ESTABLISHED  1874 
henry  w.  schloss,  President.        Factory  116-136  Troutman  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


New  York  Belting  and  Packing  Co.,  Ltd. 


MAKERS     OF 


High  Grade  Robber  Goods  for  Mechanical  Purposes 

Machine  Belting,  Steam  Packing,  Linen  and 
Cotton  Hose,  Hose  Tubing,  Mats  and  Matting, 
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STRIGH  &  ZEIDLER 

Manufacturers  of 

Grand  and  Upright  Pianos 

FACTORY  and  WAREROOMS 

Qor.  East  140th  St.  and  Robbins  Ave.       NEW  YORK 
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The  Peerless  Motor 


Car  Company 

Of  New  York 


1760  Broadway 


New  York 
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Good  Seed 


Good  Crop 


EVERY  USER  OF  SEED 
realizes  the  importance  of 
using  the  best  seed.  Ask 
your  dealer  for 

ConkliiVs  Fancy  Re-cleaned  Grass  Seeds 

B.  B.  Timothy  Analyzes  99^  Pure 
I.  X.  L.  Clover  Analyzes  99^  Pure 

There  is  nothing  better  in 
grass  seeds.  Use  Conklin's 
and  your  crop  will  reward 
you. 

E.  W.  CONKLIN  &  SON,  Inc. 

Wholesale  Grass  Seeds 


BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 


Poor  Seed 


Poor  Crop 


Weinstein  &   Lurie 

Woolens  and 
Cloakings 

Goods  Bought  Direct  from  the  Mills 
343  Canal  Street  NEW  YORK 

Near  Green  Street  Telephone  4726  Spring 


HIRSH   BROS 


Makers  of 


Ladies' and  Misses' 
H.  B.  SKIRTS 

60  University  Place        New  York 


Cor.  10th  Street 


Tel.  640  Spring 


ADf  ERTISEM  RNTS 


ilei^  "W.  Driggs 

U.  S.  Bonded  and  Storage  Warehouses 

SOUTH  and  CLINTON  STREETS— Main   Office,  278 

South  Street,  Telephone  1160   Orchard. 

JEFFERSON  and  WATER     STREETS— Branch    Office, 
130  Pearl  Street,  Telephone  1176  Broad. 

Equipped  with  Pneumatic  Fire  Alarm   Telegraph  System. 

Established  1857 


Telephohe  4242  Spring 


R.     SADOWSKY 


MANUFACTURER   OF 


LADIES'  AND  MISSES' CLOAKS  AND  SUITS 

546-548  BROADWAY 
Bet.  Spring  and  Prince  Sts.  NEW  YORK 
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IDEN  &  CO. 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Gas  and  Electric  Fixtures 


University  Place,  9th  to  10th  Sts, 
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115-117  East  29th  Street 
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SCHINASI'S 
EGYPTIAN  CIGARETTES 
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Sold  All  Over 
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OUR  LEADING  BRANDS  ARE 

ROYAL  NATURAL 

Plain  or  Cork  Tips,  20c  per  Box  15c   per  Box 

EGYPTIAN  PRETTIEST 

10c  per  Box 
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Office  and  Salesrooms  32-34  West  100th  Street 
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Pacific  Novelty  Co. 

HAIR  ORNAMENTS 
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COLLWELL  LEAD  CO. 

Lafayette  and  Walker  Sts. 
New  York 
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R.  FABIEN  &  CO, 


IMPORTERS  AND  EXPORTERS 

35  South  William  St.,  33  Stone  St.,  NEW  YORK 


C.  Thalheim  Co 


Importers  of    Flowers,  Feathers,  Straw  Goods, 
Raw  Materials 

Offices  In:     Dresden,  Sebnitz — i-s.  Berlin,  Vienna,  Paris,  Signa — Florence 

TELEPHONE  5658  SPRING 

U  West  4th  Street,  =  NEW  YORK 


Penney  &  Bunt 

Granite  and  Blue  Stone  Yard 

Telephone  1756  Melrose 

132d  Street  and  Willow  Avenue,  =  NEW  YORK  CITY 


Nestor  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. 

MANUFACTURER  OF  FINE  TOOLS 

Model  Making,  Experimental  Work,  Light  Manufacturing,  Draughting,    ' 
Metal  Patterns,  Punches,  Dies,  Jigs,  Etc. 
TELEPHONE  4304  CHELSEA 

40  West  13th  Street,  -  -  -  NEW  YORK 


John  E.   Moore 


PACKING  BOXES  AND  CRATES 

Order  Work  a  Specialty 

Telephone  1  766  Spring 

221-223  HUDSON  ST.,  near  Canal  St.,  -  -  NEW  YORK 
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E.  ROSENWALD  &  BRO. 

and  I.  BIJUR  &  SON 


145  Water  Street  New  York 

Cable  Address  "Rosenwald" 


I.  LICHTENSTEIN 

Manufacturer  of 

LADIES'  STRAW,  FELT  AND  TAILORMADE  TRIMMED  HATS 
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OF  NEW  YORK 

Leading  Manufacturers  in  the  World  of 

Billiard  and  Pool  Tables,  Bowling  Alleys 
and  Supplies 


Telephone  6180  Madison  Square 

29-35  West  Thirty-second  St., 


NEW  YORK 
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WILLIAM     SCHEER 


Manufacturing  Jeweler 


TELEPHONE  2623-2624  BRYANT 


542-544  Fifth  Avenue.  Cor.  45th  street 


NEW  YORK 
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Counselor-at-Law 
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F.  P.  Reichhelm         Chas.  A.  Leibman  A.  M,  Leibman  P.  F.  Reichhelm  E.  H.  Brownell 


E.  P.  Reichhelm  &  Co. 


Manufacturers   of 


FINE  FILES  and  TOOLS 

Representing  AMERICAN  GAS  FURNACE  CO.,  Gas  Blast 
Furnaces,  Heating  Machines,  Pressure  Blowers,  Fuel  Gas  Plants. 
American  Swiss  File  &  Tool  Co. 

Supplies  for  Jewelers,  Engravers,  Silversmiths,  Watch  Case  Makers, 
Dentists,  Tool  Makers,    Machinists    and   Metal  Workers  Generally. 


24  John  Street 


NEW  YORK 
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Hotel  San  Remo 

Central  Park  West  74=75  Streets 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

M.  BRENNAN'5  SONS 


THOMAS  F.  BRENNAN 
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Telephone  5746  Barclay 

ZUCCA  &  CO. 

25  WEST  BROADWAY 

Qabie  Addresses:  "Zucca,  New  York. 

Scattergoods  and  other  Codes  Used 

Go  S.  JOHNSTON 

GENERAL  BOOK  AND  JOB  ELECTROTYPER 

Telephone  4065  Chelsea.  Prompt  Service— Modern  Methods 

30-32  West  13th  St.,  Bet.  5th  and  6th  Aves.,  NEW  YORK 

Tel.  call  4167  Spring 

O.    SIEGEL 

CONTRACTOR   OF 

THE  FINEST  MEN'S  60 ATS 

570-576  W.  Broadway,  -  -  NEW  YORK 

The  Duchess  Cloak  and  Suit  Co. 

Makers  of 

High  Grade  Ladies9  and  Misses9  Cloaks  and  Suits 

Telephone  5126  Gramercy 

33  East  9th  Street.  -  -  -  -  -  NEW  YORK 

CAFE  MARTIN  The  Leadinogr  lTerLRe5taurant 

FIFTH  AVENUE  and  26th  STREET 

Dinner  $1.50,  from  6  to  9  p.  m.  Superb  appointment  for  After 
Theatre  Suppers.  Four  Orchestras,  Vocal  Concert  Every  Eve- 
ning. Private  rooms  for  parties  from  4  to  150  persons.  Large 
room  for  private  balls. 
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WM.  CURTIS  THOMPSON 
President 
ALEXANDER  HERBERT 

Vice  President 
FREDERICK  S.   LUCEY 
Secretary 


CHAS    E.  MILNES  HEY 

Assistant  Secretary 

THOMAS  J.  BAILLIE 

Treasurer 

WM.   KING 

Assistant  Treasurer 


BY  SPECIAL  APPOINTMENT  TO 
HIS    MAJESTY  KING  EDWARD  VII 


PHILIP  MORRIS  & 

COMPANY,  Limited 


Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 
Highest  Grades 


CIGARETTES  AND 
SMOKING  TOBACCOS 


Factories 
CAIRO,  EGYPT 

22  New  Bond  St. 
LONDON 


Offices 
402  West  Broadway 

NEW  YORK 
111  St.  Henry  Street 

MONTREAL 


Telephone  8265-8266  Spring  Cable  Address  "Pold  New  York" 

Please  Address  All  Correspondence  Direct  to  the   Company 
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Alfred  E.NortonCo. 


STEEL 
CONSTRUCTION 
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18  West  27th  Street  New  York 
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COMPANY 

Bankers  and  Brokers 

44-46  Broadway 

Telephc 

NEW  YORK 

me  6745  Broad 

C.   H     POPE    &    CO. 


Cotton  Goods  Brokers 


87  Worth  Street  NEW  YORK 
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WING 

Pianos 


FOUR    WEEKS'  FREE  TRIAL 
We  Pay  the  Freight  Both  Ways 


WING 

Piano  s 


WING  PIANOS  BEST  TONED  AND  MOST  SUCCESSFUL.  Established 
forty  years.  Recent  improvements  give  greatest  resonance.  Sold  direct.  No 
agents.  Sent  on  trial  —  freight  paid;  first,  last  and  all  the  time  by  us — to  show  our 
faith  in  our  work.  If  you  want  a  good  piano,  you  save  S75-S200.  Very  easy 
terms.  Slightly  used  "high-grades"  Steinway,  3  Chickerings,  etc,  $75  up. 
Taken  in  exchange  for  improved  WING  Pianos — thoroughly  refinished.  Send 
for  bargain  list.     You  should  have  anyway  — 

Book    of    Complete    Information    About    Pianos 

A  copyrighted  book  of  152  pages  with  many  illustrations.  A  complete  reference 
book  on  the  piano  subject.  History  of  the  piano  descriptions  of  every  part,  how 
to  judge  good  and  bad  materials,  workmanship,  etc.  Teaches  you  how  to  buy 
intelligently.     You  need  this  book        FREE  for  the  asking  from  the  old  house  of 


WIING     &     SON, 

372-388  West  13th  Street,  -  -  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Henry  E.  Nesmith 


Real  Estate 

WATER  FRONTS 

In  New  York  Harbor 


Telephone  333  Broad 


62  Beaver  Street,  NEW  YdRH 
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COLUMBIA  STORAGE  WAREHOUSES 

CHAS.  R.   SAUL,  Prest. 

Office,  149  Columbus  Avenue 
141-155  Columbus  Avenue  56-62  West  67th  Street 

NEW  YORK 

HANLON   &   GOODMAN    CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

Rvbristo  and  High  Grade  Brushes 

270-272  Pearl  Street  NEW  YORK 

One  Door  from  Fulton  Street 

WINTER    8c    CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

PIANOS 

220-226  Southern  Boulevard  NEW  YORK 

Cor.  East  137th  Street 

ELECTRIC  STONE   WORKS  ~~ 

BERNARD  J.  LENAHAN 

Contractor  for  All  Kinds  of  Cut  Free  Stone 

140th  Street  and  Rider  Avenue  Tel.  375  Melrose  NEW  YORK 
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The  New  Steinway 

Five-Foot-  Ten- inch 

Miniature  Grand 
Piano 


(Trade  Marked) 
19  proving  a  constant  and 
increasing  source   of  won- 
derment   and    delight   to   all 
musicians     and     music -lovers. 
Scientific  experiments  and  acous- 
tical researches  have  determined  the 
exact  size,  namely,  five  feet  ten  inches, 
necessary    to    reproduce    the    remark- 
able attributes  and  qualities  of  our  larger 
Grand  Pianos.      Any  Grand  under  this  size 
crosses  the   danger   line,    as  it   cannot  yield    a 
tonal    result    superior    to    that     of    the    discarded 
Square    or    the    present   Upright    Piano.      The    full, 
rich  and  sweet  tone  of  the  Steinway  Miniature   Grand 
and   its  dainty  appearance  are  already  giving  the  utmost 
satisfaction  to  thousands  of  purchasers,  and  we  recommend 
a  thorough  examination  and  trial  of  this  unique  instrument  to 
anybody  desirous  of  possessing  a  Grand  Piano,  but  who  does 
not  wish  to  exceed  the  in- 
vestment of  $800  in 
a  Piano  Purchase. 

STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Steinway  Hall,  107  and  109  East  14th  St. 

NEW  YORK. 

Subway  Express  Station  at  the  Door. 
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Sanatorium  (iabriela.    Aoironoarka 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating-  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  risinsr  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount.'' 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing-,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating-  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Postoffice,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY   COMMITTEE. 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  W.  Seward  Webb,  M.  D  ,  Mrs-  W.  Seward  Webb,  Paul  Smith,  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton.  David 
McClure.  Mrs.  David  McClure,  Miss  Annie  Leary,  Mrs.  John  Kelly,  Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O-Brien,  Mrs.  De  Villiers 
Hoard,  Thomas  B.  Cotter,  W.  Bourke  Cochran,  W.  E.  Kerin,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Miss  K.  G.  Broderick.  Mrs  W. 
J.  Hamilton,  John  F.  O'Brien,  Clarence  H.  Mackay.  Thomas  F  Conway,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Agar,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Grace 
Edward  Eyre,  John  T.  McDonough,  H.  D.  Stevens,  Smith    M.  Weed 

The  medical  service  has   been  of  late  completely  reorganized.     Our  Advisory  Medical  Staff  is  composed  of 

Dr.  Martin  Burke,  (47  Lexington  Ave..  New  York;  Dr.  Constantine  Maguire.  120  E.  60th  St..  New  York;  Dr.  Alex- 
ander A.  Smith,  40  W.  47th  St.  New  York :  Dr.  Francis  J.  Quinlan,  33  W.  48th  St.,  New  York;  Dr  John  E.  Stillwell. 
9  W  49th  St  ,  New  V0rk ;  Dr.  Wm.  T  McMannis,  320  W.  45th  St.,  New  York;  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  16  W.  95th  St  .  Sou 
York;  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  110  W.  74th  St.,  New  York;  Dr.  Henry  Furness,  Malone.  N.  Y. ;  Lawrence  E.  Flick.  736 
Pine  St.,  Philadelphia    Pa. 

House  Physician,  H.  J.  Blankemeyer,  M.  D. 
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Forest  Song. 


A  song  for  the  beautiful  trees, 
A  song  for  the  forest  grand, 
The  garden  of  God's  own  hand, 

The  pride  of  His  centuries. 

Hurrah  for  the  kingly  oak, 

For  the  maple,  the  forest  queen, 

For  the  lords  of  the  emerald  cloak, 
For  the  ladies  in  living  green ! 

For  the  beautiful  trees  a  songf, 
The  peers  of  a  glorious  realm, 
1  he  linden,  the  ash  and  the  elm, 

So  brave  and  majestic  and  strong. 

Hurrah  for  the  beech  tree  trim, 
For  the  hickory,  staunch  at  core, 

For  the  locust,  thorny  and  grim, 
For  the  silvery  sycamore ! 

A  song  for  the  palm,  the  pine, 
And  for  every  tree  that  grows 
From  the  desolate  zone  of  snows 

To  the  zone  of  the  burning  line. 

Turrah  for  the  warders  proud, 
Of  the  mountain-side  and  vale ! 

That  challenge  the  lightning  cloud, 
And  buffet  the  stormy  gale. 
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A  song-  for  the  forest  aisled, 

With  its  gothic  roof  sublime, 

The  solemn  temple  of  Time, 
Where  man  becometh  a  child, 
As  he  lists  to  the  anthem-roll 

Of  the  wind  in  the  solitude, 
The  hymn  that  telleth  his  soul 

That  God  is  the  Lord  of  the  wood. 

So  long  as  the  rivers  flow, 

So  long  as  the  mountains  rise, 

May  the  forests  sing  to  the  skies, 
And  shelter  the  earth  below. 
Hurrah  for  the  beautiful  trees  ! 

Hurrah  for  the  forest  grand  ! 
The  pride  of  His  centuries, 

The  garden  of  God's  own  hand. 

W.  H.  Venable.— 


Do  right,  and  in  the  end  you  will  find  the  whole  world,  nature,  and 
God,  on  your  side. — Ironthorpe. 


True  wisdom  consists  not  in  seeing  what  is  immediately  before  our 
eyes,  but  in  foreseeing  what  is  to  come. — Terrence. 


As  he  that  lives  longest  lives  but  a  little  while,  every  man  may  be 
certain  that  he  has  no  time  to  waste.  The  duties  of  life  are  commen- 
surate to  its  duration,  and  every  day  brings  its  task,  which  if  neglected 
is  doubled  on  the  morrow. — Johnson. 


The  Forests. 

By  James  S.  Whipple,  Commissioner  of  the  State  of  New  York  Forest, 
Fish  and  Game  Commission. 


mHE  necessity  for  the  conservation  of  our  natural  resources  is  un- 
questioned to-day.  Twice  the  Governors  of  all  the  States  have 
been  called  together  by  request  of  the  President  to  consider 
ways  and  means  of  checking  the  waste  of  natural  resources.  Influential 
societies  have  been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  infor- 
mation as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  conservation  question  in  this 
country.  Speakers  in  different  sections  are  delivering  from  the  public 
platform  educational  exhortations,  and  prominent  publications  are 
urging  careful  use  of  our  valuable  natural  assets.  All  over  the  nation 
the  cry  has  gone  up  that  we  must  halt  our  onward  rush  to  disaster, 
self-inflicted,  and  inevitable  if  we  continue  the  destructive  course  thus 
far  pursued.  We  must  retrace  the  path  of  our  debauch  and  rectify  the 
mistakes  made  by  the  avarice  and  ignorance  of  our  people. 

The  wealth  of  this  country  has  been  wrung  from  its  natural  resources. 
The  most  important  of  these  is  the  forests.  This  rich  El  Dorado  we 
are  plundering  from  the  bosom  of  the  earth  without  heed  to  the  inter- 
ests of  future  generations.  Our  nation  is  as  great  in  its  vices  as  its 
virtues.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  just  what  percentage  of  all  our 
natural  resources  has  been  wasted  through  benighted  methods  of 
utilization.  Statistics  prove  that  more  than  one-half  has  been  lost. 
In  the  case  of  forests  the  percentage  is  still  greater.  And  one  wonders 
what  higher  eminence  we  would  have  attained  had  these  invaluable 
possessions  been  properly  handled  from  the  beginning  of  our  national 
career.  What  suffering  have  we  imposed  on  succeeding  generations 
by  destroying  resources  that  belonged  to  them !  What  humility  have 
we  brought  to  the  future  prestige  of  the  United  States  by  pillaging 
the  depositories  upon  which  rest  our  independence !  How  much  farther 
could  our  national  life  haye  been  extended  by  proper  use  of  the  lost 
equivalent  of  our  present  prosperity !  We  have  thrown  away  an  Ameri- 
can nation  in  making  one.     Our  resources  should  be  nurtured  and  per- 
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petuated,  if  possible,  by  wise  handling;  not  wasted.  The  dissipation 
of  one's  health  is  like  the  dissipation  of  natural  resources  by  the  body 
politic ;  it  leads  to  exhaustion  and  disaster.  It  means  commercial 
oblivion.  It  is  civic  suicide.  During  recent  years  the  principle  seems 
to  have  been  "After  us  the  deluge."  We  can  not  proceed  further  on 
that  proposition  without  making  ourselves  unworthy  of  our  ancestors 
as  well  as  our  posterity. 

Man's  ingenuity  might  devise  substitutes  for  every  natural  asset  now 
in  process  of  exhaustion  sooner  than  an  equivalent  for  our  munificent 
forests  could  be  found.  Nothing  to  take  the  place  of  forests  has  yet 
been  discovered,  although  many  countries  have  needed  a  quid  pro  quo 
for  the  ruthlessly  destroyed  trees,  as  they  have  needed  nothing  else 
in  their  history. 

Forests  must  always  prevail,  or  we  can  not.  Forests  had  to  precede 
the  advent  of  man.  The  last  man  will  be  a  sequel  of  the  last  tree.  The 
ruins  of  abandoned  cities  mark  the  denuded  lands  of  other  countries. 
A  nation  denuded  of  its  forests  will  lose  its  integrity  among  nations. 
Without  a  reasonable  woods'  growth,  properly  distributed  water  will 
disappear  from  the  land  as  it  does  from  the  roof  of  a  building. 
Valuable  wild  animal  and  bird  life  must  to  a  large  degree  perish.  The 
product  of  fish  life,  amounting  to  many  million  dollars,  would  be 
materially  reduced.  Without  water  the  productiveness  of  our  farm 
land  must  greatly  depreciate,  and  might  finally  be  lost  altogether. 
Farms  that  need  no  irrigation  now  would  become  barren.  The  health 
of  our  cities  would  be  materially  affected.  Great  manufacturing  inter- 
ests taking  their  power  from  the  rivers  of  the  State  would  be  crippled 
and  thousands  of  men  thrown  out  of  employment.  My  statements  are 
not  based  upon  disputed  records  or  technical  deduction.  They  are 
based  upon  facts  dating  back  a  thousand  years.  The  story  of  the 
world  proves  that  these  results  invariably  follow  the  denudation  of 
forested  areas. 

You  can  not  deny  history.  It  repeats  itself.  It  is  logic.  It  is  truth. 
Let  us  briefly  glance  at  this  subject  through  the  significant  history  of 
other  peoples  and  observe  how  these  crimes  of  destitution  committed 
by  past  generations  against  the  natural  wealth  and  health  of  a  country's 
resources  are  being  expiated  in  our  day. 
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France  for  a  long  time  has  been  compelled  to  reforest  her  lands 
laid  waste  after  the  French  Revolution,  especially  in  mountainous  dis- 
tricts, where  planting  has  been  a  powerful  factor  in  controlling  torrents 
and  regulating  stream  flow.  The  State  each  year  buys  uncultivated 
lands  in  mountainous  regions,  and  up  to  January,  1907,  had  acquired 
503,000  acres  in  this  way.  Communes,  associations  and  private  indi- 
viduals are  assisted  in  reforestation  work  by  grants  of  money  and 
supplies  of  plants  and  seeds.  Altogether  249,000  acres  have  been 
planted  through  this  public  assistance.  Exemption  from  taxation  for 
long  periods  of  years  is  granted  in  the  case  of  plantations  on  the  tops 
and  slopes  of  mountains.  A  three-fourths  reduction  for  land  planted, 
whatever  its  situation,  is  also  made.  France  expended  $200,000,000  in 
reclaiming  her  waste  lands  and  clearing  silt  from  her  harbors.  In 
twenty  years,  if  present  conditions  continue,  New  York  State  will  be 
confronted  with  a  timber  famine. 

A  striking  example  of  enforced  reforestation  is  shown  in  Austria  in 
a  section  known  as  the  "Karst.''  For  centuries  it  had  furnished  their 
ship-timber  and  other  wood  supplies,  but  excessive  cutting,  together 
with  burning  and  pasturing,  left  it  a  barren  waste  almost  beyond 
recovery.  In  1865  the  Government  offered  help  to  landowners  who 
wrould  undertake  forest  planting.  Remission  of  taxes,  technical  advice 
and  plant  material  as  well  as  money  were  supplied.  They  appropriate 
$100,000  annually,  and  with  this  money  extensive  planting  work  has 
been  successfully  carried  out.  Xew  York  State  received  only  $10,000 
for  planting  and  propagation  in  1909. 

The  Germans  have  been  practising  forestry  for  a  thousand  years. 
The  greater  part  of  all  available  land  is  covered  with  forests,  but 
recently  they  acquired  300,000  acres  suitable  for  forestry  work.  Their 
forests  are  practically  free  from  conflagrations,  and  provide  large  per- 
manent revenues  to  the  people  of  that  country.  These  results  are 
obtained  by  wise  handling.  There  is  no  waste.  The  forest  fire  damage 
in  Xew  York  State  in  two  years  was  about  $2,000,000. 

Denmark  is  engaged  in  the  conservation  of  her  forests.  They  have 
recently  purchased  over  43,000  acres,  and  the  annual  cost  for  planting 
amounts  to  $15,000.  The  dunes  along  the  coast  are  being  afforested 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  country  from  drifting  sand.  Annual 
grants  are  made  to  the  Danish  Health  Society,  the  special  object  of 
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which  is  to  encourage  tree  growing.  That  the  work  pays  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  last  ten  years  the  average  annual  profit  from 
Danish  State  Forests  has  approximated  $100,000.  New  York  gets 
nothing,  because  it  is  unconstitutional  to  handle  our  forests  intelli- 
gently. 

Other  European  countries  are  constantly  doing  similar  planting. 
Switzerland  creates  protection  forests  wherever  possible,  and  wherever 
forests  are  converted  into  farming  land  an  equal  area  may  be  ordered 
reforested.  Russia  likewise  spends  large  sums  annually  in  replanting. 
Belgium  and  little  Holland  are  also  active  in  making  their  waste  lands 
productive  through  forest  planting.  Many  of  the  Mediterranean  coun- 
tries have  never  been  able  to  recover  from  the  blight  of  deforestation, 
and  extensive  areas  remain  to-day  barren  and  depopulated.  England, 
although  controlling  little  national  forest  land,  has  inaugurated  a 
comprehensive  reforesting  scheme. 

In  Japan  the  University  of  Tokio  controls  over  200,000  acres  known 
as  "College  Forests,"  where  the  science  is  taught.  It  is  said  that 
private  owners  in  Japan  derive  an  annual  revenue  per  acre  amounting 
to  about  $15.  China  has  also  been  a  great  sufferer  from  the  wasteful 
process  of  denudation,  especially  in  her  mountainous  regions.  If  we 
ignore  the  warning  it  must  now  be  deliberate,  and  a  deliberate  continu- 
ance of  old  practises  by  our  people,  with  reference  to  the  country's 
natural  resources,  can  not  longer  morally  exist. 

In  the  United  States  we  are  wasting  our  timber.  We  are  now  only 
twenty  years  from  the  diastrous  results  history  has  recorded  in  all  the 
nations  enumerated  above  and  many  more  besides.  Only  about  30 
per  cent,  of  the  timber  which  stood  in  the  forests  is  utilized  after  it  is 
cut.  We  take  from  our  forests  each  year,  not  counting  the  loss  by 
fire,  three  times  their  yearly  growth.  We  take  36  cubic  feet  per  acre 
for  every  12  cubic  feet  grown.  We  incite  misuse  of  our  forests  by 
over-taxation,  and  thereby  award  a  premium  on  waste  land.  Taxes 
should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  enocurage  the  planting  and  maintenance 
of  forest  land.  You  can  not  expect  the  people  at  large  to  plant  forests 
where  future,  profit  is  so  far  remote  that  it  seems  almost  intangible ; 
especially  when  a  heavy  tax  renders  a  return  on  the  investment 
doubtful. 
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The  world  supply  of  timber  already  has  reached  the  point  where 
we  have  to  depend  upon  our  own  product  for  what  we  use.  With  the 
exception  of  some  finishing  woods  wTe  must  grow  our  own  supply  or 
come  pretty  near  going  without. 

In  New  York  we  are  cutting  timber  five  times  as  fast  as  it  is  being 
reproduced.  In  twenty  years  we  shall  not  have  a  sawing  stick  left  in 
the  State.  We  know  that  this  result  is  bound  to  come,  from  a  careful 
study  made  of  the  supply,  reproduction  and  consumption  of  timber. 

The  Chinese  to-day  can  not  combat  the  situation  of  saving  their  land 
and  have  hired  German  foresters  in  the  attempt  to  prevent  the  soil  of 
their  mountainous  country,  bared  by  deforestation,  from  eroding  into 
the  sea.  The  only  way  to  do  this  is  to  cover  the  soil  again  with  trees, 
just  as  Nature  once  covered  and  protected  it.  It  takes  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  years  to  grow  a  mature  tree,  but  when  the  soil  is  gone 
it  may  come  back  in  a  thousand  years  or  never. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  Rivers,  where  the  old, 
powerful  Babylonian  cities  once  flourished,  nothing  remains  but  an 
abandoned,  arid  waste.  The  trees  were  cut  away.  That  place,  once 
so  verdant,  the  location  of  the  Garden  of  Eden,  where  "every  tree 
that  was  pleasant  to  the  sight  and  good  for  food"'  is  supposed  to 
have  grown  in  profusion,  is.  a  howling  desert.  The  serpents  are  still 
there,  but  the  trees  from  one  of  which  Eve  picked  the  Apple  of 
Knowledge,  as  related  in  the  Scriptures,  have  disappeared. 

Without  forests  we  can  have  no  wood.  Lumber  has  doubled  in 
price  in  a  decade.  The  scarcity  of  wood  takes  money  from  the  pocket 
of  every  human  being.  Without  forests,  especially  under  such  con- 
ditions as  obtain  in  the  State  of  New  York,  we  can  have  but  little 
water.  Before  our  woodlands  were  so  badly  cut  we  did  not  need 
storage  dams.  Nature  in  her  wonderful  plan  built  a  reservoir  never 
surpassed  in  usefulness.  The  trees,  the  leaves,  the  twigs,  old  logs, 
limbs  and  fallen  debris  are  part  of  it.  All  these  catch,  delay  and  hold 
back  the  rain-drops  as  they  fall.  If  you  will  observe  the  conditions 
of  the  forest  floor  you  will  notice  that  between  the  trees  there  are 
little  basins  in  the  ground,  caused  by  the  roots  of  trees  holding  up  the 
soil.  These  basins  catch  and  hold  the  rain.  Then  underneath  it  all, 
formed  from  decaying  leaves,  twigs,  limbs  and  logs  for  a  thousand 
years,  is  a  black  mold  called  humus.     This  humus  has  greater  power 
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to  take  up  and  hold  moisture  than  any  other  known  vegetable  or 
animal  matter.  The  humus  is  the  principal  component  part  of  God's 
reservoir.  Then  the  leaves,  limbs  of  trees,  the  dead  and  decaying  debris 
upon  the  ground,  the  little  hollows  or  basins  between  the  trees  and 
this  humus  are  all  parts  of  this  perfect  reservoir,  built  on  Nature's 
plan,  detaining,  holding  and  keeping  back  the  water,  allowing  it  to 
soak  into  the  ground  to  feed  the  little  springs,  thence  the  creeks,  and 
thus  it  keeps  the  water  flowing  from  the  hills  all  the  year  round. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  forest  is  cut  away,  the  basins  are  broken 
down,  all  obstructions  to  the  flow  of  water  are  removed,  the  humus  is 
destroyed  and  Nature's  reservoir  is  swept  away,  allowing  the  water  to 
run  quickly  into  the  larger  streams,  causing  destructive  floods  and 
unhealthful  conditions.  When  the  storm  is  over  the  flood  subsides, 
the  water  is  soon  gone,  and  dry  creek  beds  appear.  While  we  are 
trying  to  preserve  our  woodlands,  and  thereby  the  water  of  the  State 
which  they  protect,  we  must  not  forget  that  quantity  of  water  alone  is 
not  all  that  is  required.  Water  should  be  pure.  Polluted  water  is  a 
constant  menace  to  the  health  of  the  people  and  all  animal  life  that 
drinks  it.  It  is  deleterious  to  game  fish,  and  if  the  irregular  flow  pro- 
duces dry  creek  and  river  beds,  as  it  eventually  does,  of  course  fish  life 
is  totally  destroyed. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  watersheds  which  supply  our  great 
cities  with  water  should  not  be  deforested,  as  has  been  the  case  along 
the  Esopus  River,  and  where  the  land  will  permit  of  reforestation 
that  should  be  carried  on.  A  supply  reservoir  will  perform  its  function 
perfectly  when  a  cool,  pure,  regular  stream  is  kept  running  into  it. 
Forested  watersheds  will  provide  such  streams.  But  when  the  reser- 
voir is  filled  during  flood  time  by  muddy  torrents,  the  concomitant  of 
denuded  watersheds,  much  of  the  supply  will  be  lost  over  the  aprons 
of  the  dam,  and  the  water  must  lie  there  with  all  conditions  favorable 
to  stagnation  and  the  supply  will  not  be  replenished  until  the  next 
rainy  season.  When  these  conditions  obtain  the  reservoir  is  not  pro- 
ducing the  best  results.  Denuded  watersheds  do  not  keep  the  water 
supply  near  its  natural  wholesomeness,  and  in  these  days  of  bottled 
spring  water  the  question  is  not  one  of  mere  money,  but  involves  the 
health  of  almost  every  man,  woman  and  child. 
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There  are  in  the  State  of  New  York  6,000  manufacturing  plants  pinn- 
ing refuse,  much  of  it  poisonous  and  dangerous  to  health,  into  the 
streams,  ponds  and  lakes.  Sewage  of  cities  and  villages  is  run  into 
the  streams  and  lakes,  contaminating  the  water,  unfitting  it  for  domestic 
purposes.  An  irregular  flow  of  water,  such  as  the  progress  of  defor- 
estation is  bringing  about,  will  aggravate  these  conditions  and  leave 
stream  courses  in  an  unsanitary  state. 

Every  day  there  is  additional  evidence  that  all  persons  appreciate 
more  keenly  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  forest  growth  on  all  the 
poor  land  in  the  State,  especially  at  the  source  of  streams  on  mountain 
sides.  It  was  entirely  proper  and  natural  to  clear  the  rich  valley  lands 
and  make  farms  where  once  the  forest  stood.  That  was  necessary  to 
progress  and  prosperity.  It  was  never  right,  and  never  will  be,  to  cut 
away  all  the  trees  from  the  thin,  poor  soil  on  the  hillside,  leaving  it  to 
erode  and  wash  away,  exposing  the  rock  and  creating  a  condition  that 
renders  such  places  forever  unproductive  and  worthless.  Xot  in  loss 
of  timber  alone  are  we  suffering.  Every  year  the  total  constant  water 
supply  seems  to  be  materially  less.  This  loss  of  steady  flow  of  water 
seriously  affects  the  availability  of  many  manufacturing  plants,  lessen- 
ing their  total  product  and  decreasing  the  number  of  days  of  employ- 
ment of  labor  and  affecting  the  productiveness  of  agricultural  land. 
Argument  and  statement  of  facts,  unless  something  is  done  imme- 
diately to  call  a  halt  in  timber  destruction,  will  cease  to  be  a  virtue. 

Coincident  with  the  rapid  destruction  of  natural  resources  our  popu- 
lation is  augmenting  rapidly.  In  fifty  years  we  shall  number  200,000,000 
souls.  The  demand  for  lumber  is  increasing  .faster  rhan  our  popula- 
tion, and  the  supply  is  decreasing  faster  than  the  increase  of  population. 
Timber  on  State  land  under  the  present  Constitution  can  not  be  cared 
for  in  a  practical  manner.  We  can  only  protect  it  from  trespass  and 
let  it  rot.  We  can  not  clean  it  out  when  burned,  or  down,  or  ripe  and 
old.  The  public  can  not  have  the  use  of  timber  that  is  fast  depreciating 
in  value,  thereby  shortening  the  supply,  adding  to  the  demand  and 
increasing  the  price. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  State  has  ample  inherent  power  to  control 
the  use  of  private  property  in  such  a  way  that  public  interest  may  be 
best  served  and  protected.  Power  for  this  purpose  should  be  invoked 
to  prevent  in   certain  localities  the  cutting  of  trees  below  10  inches  in 
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diameter,  and  to  compel  the  clearing  up  of  refuse.  This  is  a  matter 
of  regulation,  and  may  be  done  for  the  public  good  without  confisca- 
tion of  private  property.  If  this  right  to  control  private  property  to 
some  extent  does  exist,  then  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  cut  trees — 
at  least  in  certain  places  where  water  sources  would  be  affected — below 
10  inches  in  diameter,  and  individuals  should  be  compelled  to  clean  up 
the  debris  left  after  lumbering,  thus  removing  a  great  fire  danger. 

Trees  should  be  planted  yearly  by  the  millions.  To  encourage  tree 
planting  for  commercial  purposes,  it  should  be  made  as  attractive  as 
possible  by  legislative,  acts,  encouraging  thereby  each  one  to  plant 
trees  who  has  a  waste  acre  of  land.  Trees  should  be  furnished  below 
cost  or  free,  and  land  dedicated  to  tree  growing  and  planted  ought  to 
be  exempt  from  taxation.  These  are  the  lines  to  follow,  and  the  only 
ones  that  seem  to  lead  to  safety. 

As  a  people  we  are  not  using  our  preserves  at  all.  Comparatively 
few  of  us,  under  present  conditions,  can  afford  to  use  them.  If  the 
Constitution  was  literally  enforced  no  one  could  cut  a  stick  of  wood 
for  a  camp  fire ;  no  one  could  cut  a  stick  on  which  to  hang  a  camp 
kettle.  In  many  long  reaches  of  the  forest  there  would  be  no  place 
where  shelter  could  be  found.  A  tent  could  not  be  staked  unless  the 
stakes  were  carried  in  from  other  lands.  The  Constitution,  with  all 
the  good  intentions  of  its  builders,  with  all  the  needs  at  the  time  for 
a  restrictive  provision  in  this  respect,  established  a  park  for  the  people, 
built  it  round  with  a  high  wall,  with  a  few  excellent  persons  inside, 
but  left  the  great  majority  on  the  outside  unable  even  to  look  in  and 
see  its  great  natural  beauty  and  enjoy  its  manifold  blessings. 

The  present  law  will  not  permit  putting  State  forest  land  on  a  safe 
business  basis.  Under  a  slightly  amended  constitutional  provision, 
leaving  it  absolutely  safeguarded  as  to  waste  and  improper  use.  it  could 
be  reasonably  used  by  all,  protected  from  fire  and  made  to  yield  an 
annual  revenue  through  the  utilization  of  water  power,  the  removal  of 
waste  timber  and  from  rentals  from  those  who  tenant  it.  This  arrange- 
ment would  provide  maintenance  without  further  appropriation.  The 
few  should  not  occupy  it  as  against  the  many,  and  the  rights  of  all 
should  be  equal  in  this  respect. 

The  water  power  developed  in  this  State  is  about  27  per  cent,  of  that 
utilized  in  the  I  nited  States.     What  is  undeveloped  here  is  about  half 
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of  all  we  have  in  the  State,  or  about  500,000  water  horse-power,  exclu- 
sive of  Niagara  and  the  St.  Lawrence  rivers.  Why  let  this  great  utility 
run  into  the  sea  unused?  It  is  so  much  money  running  to  waste. 
Why  should  not  the  assessable  property  of  the  State  be  increased  by 
this  amount  ?  Why  should  not  the  State  be  receiving  the  large  annua] 
revenue  this  utilized  water  soil?  This  State  should  provide  for  the 
acquirement  of  all  the  forest  land  left  within  the  Adirondack  and 
Catskill  Parks.  I  can  only  give  the  warning,  state  the  facts  and  sin- 
cerely hope  the  people  will  take  heed. 

The  next  important  thing  is  to  improve  the  method  of  handling  our 
forests.  If  we  want  the  property  only  to  possess,  to  pay  taxes  on,  to 
spend  large  sums  in  its  protection,  to  inconvenience  oilier  owners  who 
want  to  work  their  holdings  and  can  not  because  they  are  unable  to 
cross  State  land,  to  prevent  the  best  utilization  of  the  very  valuable 
water  horse-power,  to  prohibit  the  construction  of  good  roads  through 
this  wonderful  and  beautiful  horse-power  would  produce?  It  seems  to 
me  that  a  change  in  the  Constitution,  which  would  allow  proper  man- 
agement and  use  of  these  great  natural  resources,  safeguarding  all  the 
interests  of  the  State,  would  commend  itself  to  every  thoughtful  person. 

This  is  no  time  for  a  shilly-shallying  forest  policy.  A  strong,  com- 
prehensive policy  by  the  State  should  be  inaugurated  immediately.  As 
long  as  individuals  or  corporations  own  and  hold  woodlands  they  can 
not  be  blamed  for  getting  their  investment  out  of  them.  But  in  the 
long  run  they  would  realize  far  greater  profits  by  careful  cutting, 
always  leaving  young  trees  to  grow  for  future  use.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  an  American  see  any  other  way  than  the  one  that  gets  the 
largest  number  of  dollars  to-day.  Our  education  has  all  been  in  that 
direction.  The  get-rich-quick  method  is  much  in  vogue  with  nearlv  all 
of  us.  We  are  not  truly  wise  unless  we  learn  from  the  experience  of 
other  peoples  of  older  countries.  If  we  would  study  the  history  of 
China,  France,  Spain,  Germany  or  Switzerland,  every  thoughtful  person 
would  be  in  favor  of  the  State  acquiring  immediately  every  acre  of 
forests  in  the  sixteen  preserve  counties  on  account  of  the  State's  water 
supply   alone. 

If  we  had  to  do  without  the  canals  or  the  forests,  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  we  could  much  better  dispense  with  the  canals.  Yet 
we  are  expending  very  little  money  on  the  one  that  is  perishable  and 
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going  fast  beyond  recover)-  and  very  much  money  on  the  other,  which 
is  not  perishable  and  could  be  built  at  any  time.  This  is  improvidence. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  in  much  of  the  forested  area  left,  when 
the  trees  are  gone  the  soil  .will  go,  and  on  such  sterile  land  reforesta- 
tion can  not  take  place  naturally,  nor  can  it  be  artificially  reforested. 
We  could  build  a  canal  at  almost  any  time,  but  we  can  not  replace  the 
lost  country  so  that  it  may  not  be  visited  conveniently  but  kept  inac- 
cessible except  to  a  few,  a  recreation  ground  to  be  read  about  but 
never  enjoyed  by  the  general  public  then  we  are  all  right  in  our  present 
policv,  and  all  we  need  is  strictly  to  enforce  the  Constitution. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  want  our  incomparable  forest  preserve  in 
its  truest  sense ;  if  we  want  it  useful  as  a  recreation  place  for  the  many, 
a  retreat  for  the  rich,  the  well-to-do  and  the  poor,  where  they  can  go 
and  enjoy  these  abundant  blessings;  if  we  want  the  utilization  of  the 
water  horse-power  for  legitimate  purposes,  deriving  therefrom  a  per- 
petual annual  revenue ;  if  we  desire  to  use  it  so  that  a  poor  man  with 
a  sick  wife  or  baby  may,  under  authority  of  the  State,  build  a  little  camp 
beneath  a  tree  in  which  the  birds  sing,  and  not  be  a  trespasser,  where 
he  may  see  the  sick  wife  or  child  restored  to  health  by  the  terebmthine 
odors  from  the  spruce  and  pine  and  balsam  ;  if  we  desire  to  have  the 
best  opportunity  to  protect  it  from  fire  ;  if,  in  fact,  we  want  to  handle 
it  and  use  it  for  the  best  interests  of  all  and  make  it  better,  then  we 
must  change  the  Constitution  in  a  few  respects. 

There  is  enough  dead  and  down  timber  in  the  Adirondacks  to  supply 
all  Xew  York  with  wood  for  years;  as  it  is,  it  constitutes  a  deadly 
menace,  through  threat  of  fire,  to  all  the  standing  green  timber  and  the 
entire  forest.     But  to  remove  it  would  be  unconstitutional. 

We  must  plant  50,000,000  trees  annually.  We  must  have  money 
with  which  to  do  it.  The  increase  of  forest  lands  on  a  large  scale  is 
vitally  urgent.  We  must  lift  the  tax  burden  to  some  extent  on  planted 
land.  We  must  promulgate  laws  designed  to  encourage  private  lum- 
bering along  economic  lines.  We  must  change  the  Constitution  to 
meet  present-day  exigencies.     Arboricide  must  stop. 


Rebuke  with  soft  words  and  hard  arguments. — Selected 


A  Spot  Reminiscent  of  Willis. 

A  few  years  ago  I  discovered  an  ideal  rural  retreat  in  Brooks  Vale, 
a  suburb  of  New  Haven.     It  is  rightly  named,  being  a  small  hamlet  in 


the  midst  of  hills  and  vales  and  mountain  streams.  The  highest  moun- 
tains of  Connecticut  surround  it  in  the  distance,  and  the  electric  lights 
of  seven  cities  are  reflected  on  the  skies  at  evening.  The  place  is  of 
peculiar  interest  to  Home  Journal  readers,  because  at  Roaring  Brook, 
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a  mile  distant,  N.  P.  Willis's  name  is  inscribed  on  one  of  the  rocks  of 
the  ravine,  and  it  was  there  that  he  wrote  the  following  poem: 

THE  ROARING  BROOK. 
(A  Passage  of  Scenery  in  Connecticut.) 
It  was  a  mountain  stream,  that,  with  the  leap 
Of  its  impatient  waters,  had  worn  out 
A  channel  in  the  rock,  and  washed  away 
The  earth  that  had  upheld  the  tall  old  trees 
Till  it  was  darkened  with  the  shadowy  arch 
Of  the  o'erleaning  branches.    Here  and  there 
It  loitered  in  a  broad  and  limpid  pool 
That  circled  round  demurely,  and  anon 
Sprung  violently  over  where  the  rock 
Fell  suddenly,  and  bore  its  bubbles  on, 
Till  they  were  broken  by  the  hanging  moss, 
As  anger,  with  a  gentle  word,  grows  calm. 
In  spring  time,  when  the  snows  were  coming  down, 
And  in  the  flooding  of  the  autumn  rains, 
Xo  foot  might  enter  there — but  in  the  hot 
And  thirsty  summer,  when  the  fountains  lept, 
You  could  go  up  its  channel,  in  the  shade, 
To  the  far  sources,  with  a  brow  as  cool 
As  in  the  grotto  of  the  Anchorite. 
Here,  when  an  idle  student,  have  I  come, 
And,  in  the  hollow  of  the  rock,  lain  down    - 
And  mused  until  the  eventide,  or  read 
Some  fine  old  poet,  till  my  nook  became 
A  haunt  of  faery,  or  the  busy  flow 
Of  water  to  my  spell-bewildered  ear 
Seemed  like  the  din  of  some  gay  tournament. 
Pleasant  have  been  such  hours — and,  though  the  wise 
Have  said  that  I  was  indolent,  and  they 
Who  taught  me  have  reproved  me  that  I  played 
The  truant,  in  the  leafy  month  of  June 
I  deem  it  true  philosophy  in  him 
Whose  path  is  in  the  rude  and  busy  world, 
To  loiter  with  these  wavside  comforters. 
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It  was  in  Brooks  Yale  that  Fred  Law  Olmsted  spent  a  portion  of  his 
early  life  imbibing  a  love  for  natural  beauty,  and  under  the  silent  in- 
fluence of  mountains,  brooks  and  clouds  was  developed  his  talen   for 


landscape  architecture.  Two  miles  from  here,  in  Cheshire  village, 
Kensett,  the  artist,  was  born.  Ives,  the  sculptor,  lived  two  miles  south. 
Governor  Foote  and  his  son,  Rear  Admiral  Andrew  Foote,  also  lived 
in  Cheshire.     The  Episcopal  military  academy,  the  oldest  institution  of 
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the  State,  is  located  in  Cheshire,  and  much  of  historic  interest  is  con- 
nected with  the  place.  The  ground  above  Brooks  Yale  was  once  owned 
by  the  Earl  of  Warwick, — and  here,  under  a  large  rock,  were  secreted 
Whalley  and  Goffe,  the  regicides,  on  their  way  from  Xew  Haven  to 
Haverhill,  Mass.  E.  B.  C. 


For  winter  is  now  past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone. 

The  flowers  have  appeared  in  our  land,  the  time  of  pruning  is  come ; 
the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  our  land. — Song  of  Solomon. 


With  steadfast  steps  thy  path  of  duty  run.  God  nothing  does  nor 
suffers  to  be  done  but  thou  thyself  would  do,  couldst  thou  but  see  the 
end  of  all  events  as  well  as  He. — Selected. 


A  NOBLE  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  CATHOLIC  SISTERHOOD. 

May  18th  Vice  President  Sherman  was  the  honored  guest  of 
Nazareth  Academy,  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo  County,  Michigan.  In  the  address  to  the  large,  distin- 
guished audience  assembled  to  greet  him,  he  made  the  following  state- 
ment :  "To  me,  the  Catholic  Sisterhood  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  of  the  existence  of  a  hereafter.  I  speak  not  as  a 
member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  or  a  sectarian,  or  a  member  of  any 
religious  belief.  These  noble  women  have  given  up  all  that  they  have 
in  this  world,  their  wealth,  their  homes,  their  hearts,  their  lives,  and 
have  devoted  all  their  energies  and  entire  attention  to  the  rearing 
of  other's  children,  to  the  guiding  of  youths  and  to  the  turning  of 
mature  minds  to  loftier  sentiments,  with  no  hope  whatever  of  any 
reward,  except  that  which  they  hope  for  in  the  great  beyond.  There 
is  no  more  potent  demonstration  of  the  existence  of  God  than  the 
work  of  the  Sisters.  All  praise,  all  honor  to  the  great  army  of  the 
Catholic  Sisterhoods." 


Forest  Preservation  and  Restoration 


MY  desire  in  writing  this  article  is  to  inter- 
est my  readers  in  the  protection  of  our 
birds.  It  is,  of  course,  most  important  that  the 
forests,  fish,  game  animals  and  game  and  song 
forest  should  be  preserved,  for  upon  its  life  de- 
pends largely  the  life  of  the  fish  and  the  game 
animals  and  birds. 

The  necessity  for  preserving  the  forest  for 
commercial  purposes  alone  is  apparent.  There 
are  on  public  and  private  lands  in  this  State  of 
New  York  about  41,000,000,000  feet  of  timber, 
board  measure.  Last  year  there  were  cut  and 
manufactured  in  the  State  1,500,000,000  feet  of 
lumber,  taken,  of  course,  from  private  lands, 
since  a  clause  in  the  Constitution  prohibits  the 
removal  of  timber  from  State  lands.  But  at  the 
same  rate  of  cutting,  all  the  timber  in  the  State, 
public  and  private,  would  not  last  more  than 
thirty  years.  To  be  sure,  there  is  considerable  growth  going  on  in  the 
forest,  but  this  is  more  than  offset  by  the  increasing  demand  for  lumber 
on  account  of  the  rapidly  growing  population,  and  the  increasing  use 
of  wood  in  manufacturing. 

The  first  settlers  along  the  Hudson  knew  something  about  practical 
forestry  and  the  necessity  of  forest  preservation.  They  had  learned 
it  in  Holland.  On  their  arrival  here  they  found  a  great,  deep,  dark 
forest  stretching  westward,  how  far  they  did  not  know.  They  found 
it  a  hindrance  and  constant  threat.  It  hid  their  enemies.  In  order  to 
build,  to  plant  and  to  make  a  place  to  live,  it  had  to  be  cut  down  and 
removed.     It  was  about  this  first  cutting  that  the  poet  wrote, 

"His  echoing  axe  the  settler  swung 

Amid  the  sea-like  solitude, 
And  rushing,  thundering,  down  were  flung 

The  Titans  of  the  wood." 
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The  early  settlers  soon  forgot  their  forestry  principles,  and  the 
second  generation  knew  little  and  cared  less  about  them.  Billions  of 
feet  of  good  timber  were  deliberately  burned  to  ashes  to  get  it  out  of 
the  way.  There  was  great  waste,  wanton  waste,  because  much  timber 
was  taken  from  lands  that  could  never  be  used  for  tillage. 


Plant  thou  a  tree,  whose  griefless  leaves  shall  sing 
Thy  deed  and  thee,  each  fresh  unfolding  spring. 

Edith  M.  Thomas. 

An  examination  of  the  early  colonial  laws,  and  the  acts  of  Parliament 
of  the  mother  country,  shows  that  as  far  back  as  1640  there  was  a 
very  correct  idea  of  the  value  of  the  splendid  pine  forest  that  covered 
the  lands  of  the  new  world.  Yet  nothing  practical  was  done  until 
1885,  when  a  commission  was  appointed  in  this  State,  which  commenced 
the  work   now   carried   on  by  the   department   which   I  now  have  the 
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honor  to  represent.  A  hundred  years  previously,  however,  a  com- 
mission had  been  appointed  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  forests 
of  the  State,  and  devise  some  plan  to  acquire  and  save  some  of  the 
forest  lands.  But  nothing  came  of  it  and  no  legislation  followed. 
Surely  in  this  case  the  Legislature  can  not  be  accused  of  hasty 
legislation. 

If  our  forests  were  converted  into  lumber  they  would  be  worth  many 
millions  of  dollars,  but  thev  are  worth  many  millions  more  if  left  stand- 
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ing  and  managed  according  to  forestry  principles.  Not  only  will  they 
then  continue  to  grow,  but  they  will  protect  the  headwaters  of  our 
streams,  regulate  temperature,  protect  from  hot  and  cold  winds,  serve 
as  a  health  and  pleasure  resort  and  furnish  a  home  for  game,  fish  and 
song  birds. 

Tt  is  time  to  call  a  halt   on  forest  destruction,  and  order  a  forward 
march  on  forest  restoration.     The  great  pines  once  used  for  spars  and 
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planks  in  the  king's  ships  are  all  gone.  The  great  oak  forests  are  seen 
no  moie.  Their  grandeur  and  beauty  are  known  only  in  legend,  song 
and  stoiv.  But  a  worse  disaster  is  close  at  hand.  In  a  few  years  we 
shall  experience  the  inconvenience  of  a  wood  famine.  If  we  would 
minimize  its  effects,  and  prevent  the  dire  results  of  forest  destruction 
upon  the  streams,  fish  and  game,  we  must  bestir  ourselves. 

At  least  two  lines  of  action  it  is  certainly  our  duty  to  follow.  The 
State  should  immediately  acquire  a  million  acres  more  land  in  the  Adi- 
rondack^, and  five  hundred  thousand  more  acres  in  the  Catskills. 
Then,  not  only  should  the  State  plant  millions  of  trees  each  year  upon 
its  denuded  lands,  but  it  should  encourage  private  owners  to  reforest  all 
ground  not  good  for  agriculture.  The  State  should  raise  and  distribute 
seedling  tree.-,  at  actual  cost,  or,  if  possible,  free  of  cost,  to  all  persons 
who  will  plant  them  according  to  directions  furnished  by  the  State. 

HON.  JAMES  S.  WHIPPLE, 

Forest,  Fish  and  Game  Commissioner. 


Upper  Ausable  Lake 


Night  on  the  Road. 

BY  NANCY  BYRD  TURNER. 

Let  us  go  slow,  for  the  horse  is  worn 

And  still  there  are  miles  to  make. 

It  is  an  hour  from  midnight,  now, 

And  only  ourselves  awake — 

We  and  the  stars,  and  they  are  pale, 

Blinking  across  the  blue, 

As  if  for  a  little  they'd  shut  their  eyes 

And  fall  a-napping  too. 

We  and  the  stars,  and  a  whip-poor-will 

Making  some  strange  complaint 

Down  in  the  hidden  hold  of  a  wood, 

Dolorous,  far,  and  faint. 

The  road  is  a  ribbon  of  glimmering  gray 

Unwound  along  the  dark, 

Following  far  a  misty  way 

Too  dim  for  eye  to  mark. 

Here  it  stretches  a  level  mile 

Belting  a  dusky  field ; 

Here  it  narrows,  a  cloistered  lane 

That  steadfast  hedges  shield ; 

Now  it  dips  in  an  easy  slope 

Where  a  velvet  gloom  is  shed 

From  shouldering  branches  that  touch  and  clasp 

Dark  hands  high  overhead. 

Down  we  follow,  and  down  and  down. 

Slow  on  the  dimming  track, 

And  the  shadow  deepens  from  dun  to  brown, 

From  brown  to  limpid  black, 

Till  we  lose  the  stars  and  we  lose  the  road, 

And  we  hear  on  either  hand 

(  )nly  the  muffled  monotone 

Of  wheels  in  the  yielding  sand; 
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Then,  splash  and  ripple  and  tinkling  tune 

Of  water  over  rock — 

Robin's  knee-deep  in  a  running  stream 

With  the  buggy  on  the  lock ! 

Loosen  the  rein  and  let  him  drink, 

A  long,  steep  pull's  ahead. 

Hear  how  the  water  slips  and  croons 

Along  its  fretted  bed; 

Hear  how  the  current  halts  and  swerves 

Around  us  in  its  sweep, — 

And  listen,  beyond,  to  the  broken  laugh 

Where  it  takes  a  sudden  leap. 

The  hour  is  still  as  a  House  of  Sleep, 

And  heavy  upon  our  eyes 

WTith  shadowy  forms  and  folded  wings 

And  tender  mysteries ; 

The  wordless  talk  of  the  wakeful  brook, 

The  kiss  of  the  cool-lipped  gloom, 

Soft  on  the  senses  the  witchery 

Of  the  wild  grape's  faint  perfume. 

What  has  become  of  the  one-time  world 

With  all  its  questionings? 

Surely  we  nevermore  need  know, 

Here  at  the  foot  of  things, — 

Here  in  the  deep  of  the  summer  dark, 

Hidden  from  hail  and  sight, 

Hovered  above  by  the  brooding  peace 

Of  the  tranquil-minded  night. 

Out  and  onward,  and  up  and  up 

To  the  crest  of  the  looming  hill, 

Back  to  the  ribbon  of  road  again, 

The  dim  trail  waiting  still ; 

On  through  the  midst  of  the  gentle  fields, 
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Nodding  a  bit,  at  last, — 
Lower  and  lower,  with  half  a  dream 
For  every  milestone  passed. 
The  plodding  hoofs  are  a  lullaby, 
5   |  Sure   as   an   old   refrain, 

Till  we  halt  at  last  by  a  white-barred  gate 
At  the  end  of  a  curving  lane. 

And  lo,  we  have  drawn  to  the  heart  of  Home, 
Weary  and  glad  and  blest ; — 
Ah,  safe  and  sweet  was  the  way  to  come, 
But  the  journey's  end  is  best ! 

— Courtesy  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 


When  men  speak  ill  of  you,  live  so  as  nobody  will  believe  them. — 
A  Proverb. 


Silence  is  sometimes  more  significant  than  the  most  expressive  elo- 
quence.— Selected. 


He — "Why  not  give  me  your  reply  now?  It  is  not  fair  to  keep  me 
in  suspense."  She — "But  think  of  the  time  you  have  kept  me  in  sus- 
pense."—M.  A.  P. 


"Shine  yer  boots,  sir?'*  No,"  snapped  the  man.  "Shine  'em  so  's 
yer  can  see  yer  face  in  'em?"  urged  the  bootblack.  "No,  I  tell  you!" 
"Coward !"  hissed  the  bootblack. — Everybody's. 


The  Heart  of  a  Tree. 


What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree? 
He  plants  the  friend  of  sun  and  sky ; 
He  plants  the  flag  of  breezes  free ; 
The  shaft  of  beauty,  towering  high  ; 
He  plants  a  home  to  heaven  anigh 
For  song  and  mother-croon  of  bird 
In  hushed  and  happy  twilight  heard — 
The  treble  of  heaven's  harmony — 
These  things  he  plants  who  plants  a  tree. 

What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree? 
lie  plants  cool  shade  and  tender  rain, 
.And  seed  and  bud  of  days  to  be, 

And  years  that  fade  and  flush  again  ; 
lie  plants  the  glory  of  the  plain; 
He  plants  the  forest's  heritage  ; 
The  harvest  of  a  coming  age ; 
idle  joy  that  unborn  eyes  shall  see — 
These  things  he  plants  who  plants  a  tree. 

What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree? 
He  plants,  in  sap  and  leaf  and  wood, 
In  love  of  home  and  loyalty 

And  far-cast  thought  of  civic  good — 
His  blessing  on  the  neighborhood 
Who  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand 
Holds  all  the  growth  of  all  our  land— 
A  nation's  growth  from  sea  to  sea 
Stirs  in  his  heart  who  plants  a  tree. 


H.  C.  Bunner 

From  Century  Magazine,  April,  1893,  45:844. 
Printed  by  permission  of  Century  Co. 


Little  Brothers  of  the  Air. 

Winning  a  Bird's  Confidence. 
By     CLINTON     G.      ABBOTT. 

mO  THE  average  person  birds  suggest  themselves  as  the  retiring- 
inhabitants  of  tall  trees  or  unfrequented  fields.  Occasionally 
they  please  the  eve  with  a  glimpse  of  brilliant  plumage ;  more 
often  they  are  the  unseen  source  of  delightful  music;  but  bevond  this 
they  are  regarded  by  most  people  as  timid  and  elusive  beings,  sus- 
picious of  man  and  all  his  contrivances. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  the  fortunate  few  who,  by  their  more 
intimate  communion  with  wild  nature,  are  enabled  to  enter  into  closer 
acquaintance  with  the  birds — to  make  real  friends  of  them,  so  to  speak. 


Inspecting  Her  Young 

For  them,  birds  exist  not  merely  as  animated  fluff  and  feathers,  but 
as  individual  entities,  each  with  its  own  characteristics  and  peculiarities 
— "little  brothers  of  the  air,"  one  sympathetic  writer  has  expressed  it. 
Blessed  with  an  inborn  love  of  birds,  it  has  ever  been  my  delight  to 
follow  them  in  their  wild  haunts,  and  my  trips  afield  have  led  me  into 
many  an  out-of-the-way  spot ;  but  no  more  interesting  experience  have 
I  enjoyed  than  the  close  friendship  I  was  able  to  strike  up  one  summer 
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with  a  family  of  held  sparrows  at  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  The  field 
sparrow,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  bird  of  the  open  country.  It  loves 
scrubby  and  overgrown  pastures,  but  never  makes  its  home  close  to 
the  residences  of  men,  and  hence  is  less  accustomed  to  association  with 
human  beings  than  many  other  kinds  of  birds.  My  first  advances  were 
certainly  not  indicative  of  much  success,  for  the  birds  would  fly  from 
the  neighborhood  of  their  nest  almost  as  soon  as  I  appeared  above 
the  horizon.  However,  I  made  it  a  point  to  visit  them  frequently,  at 
the  same  time  gradually  cutting  for  myself  a  little  pathway  mro  the 
clump  of  bay  bushes  amid  which  the  nest  was  situated.  After  a  while, 
from  scolding  at  a  distance,  the  birds  came  to  waiting  close  at  hand, 


An  Error  in  Identification 

and  soon  the  female  merely  slipped  from  her  nest  at  my  approach, 
returning  to  it  as  soon  as  I  retired.  Already  they  seemed  to  be  learn- 
ing that  I  intended  them  no  harm.  This  was  the  opportunity  to  bring 
the  camera  into  play,  and,  by  stealing  up  to  the  nest  just  before  dusk, 
I  was  able  to  secure  a  photograph  of  the  brooding  bird.  Apart  from 
the  general  subject,  the  picture  I  obtained  was  interesting  in  showing 
the  ruffled  condition  of  the  field  sparrow's  plumage.  In  the  popular 
conception,  all  birds  are  sleek  and  neat  creatures,  with  never  a  feather 
misplaced ;  but  the  camera  has  here  revealed  to  us  that  even  in  the  bird 
world  the  careworn  housewife  occasionally  permits  herself  to  lapse  into 
untidiness  of  dress. 
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When  the  time  came  for  the  little  ones  to  be  hatched.  I  was  still 
allowed  within  the  sacred  precincts.  I  must  by  this  time  have  come  to 
be  regarded  almost  as  a  family  friend,  for  I  was  permitted  to  stand  close 
by  and  to  watch  just  how  bird  babies  should  be  properly  reared.  I 
followed  the  process  with  interest  from  the  time  that  the  naked  and 
blind  nestlings  could  assimilate  only  regurgitated  and  macerated  food, 
until,  fully  feathered,  they  were  able  to  rise  with  shouts  of  Relight  to 
greet  the  full-sized  grubs  and  caterpillars  that  were  thrust  into  their 
gaping  craws.  Incidentally  I  was  able  myself  to  be  of  some  slight 
assistance  in  the  field  sparrows'  domestic  economy,  both  by  occasionally 
feeding  the  young  birds  and  chiefly  by  shielding  them  from  the  heat  of 


First  Step  in  the  Confidence  Game 

the  sun's  direct  rays,  to  which  the  little  pruning  necessary  for  photogra- 
phy had  exposed  the  nest  during  certain  hours  of  the  day.  For  this 
purpose  I  held  an  improvised  screen  over  the  nest,  under  the  cooling 
shadow  of  which  the  faithful  mother  soon  learned  to  come  unhesi- 
tatingly. The  male  bird,  however,  was  much  more  wary,  and  spent 
most  of  his  time  uttering  his  note  of  anxiety — the  monotonous  mono- 
syllable "chip" — at  the  average  rate  (by  actual  count)  of  forty-five  times 
a  minute!  Xow  and  again  he  would  seem  suddenly  to  awaken  to  his 
duty  as  father  and  husband,  and  disappear  in  an  industrious  search  for 
food,  returning  in  a  short  time  with  a  luscious  grub  in  his  bill.  Much 
more   lengthy   chipping   would   ensue,   at   the   end   of  which,    unable   to 
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resist  the  temptation  longer,  he  would  invariably  swallow  the  grub  him- 
self, vigorously  wipe  his  bill  on  a  twig  and  start  off  in  search  of  more ! 
Not  once  did  he  ever  go  to  the  nest  while  1  was  standing  near.  The 
female  bird,  on  the  contrary,  came  and  went  with  the  utmost  freedom. 
She  even  had  a  habit,  after  she  had  fed  the  youngsters  and  attended  to 
the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  nest,  of  lingering  over  her  babies,  almost 
as  though  gazing  upon  them  in  love  and  admiration. 

As  soon  as  the  little  fellows  were  old  enough  1  removed  them  from 
their  nest  and  placed  them  on  a  convenient  branch,  near  which  the 
camera  was  arranged  in  focus.  At  once  they  set  up  the  periodic  chirp 
which  natuie  has  provided  as  a  sort  of  automatic  annunciator  of  the 


Fast  Overcoming  her  fear  of  me 


whereabouts  of  young  birds  that  are  out  of  their  nest.  The  parents, 
attracted  by  the  sound,  soon  appeared  and  were  evidently  astonished 
at  the  early  peregrination  of  their  precocious  offspring.  In  fact,  at 
first  they  were  quite  unable  to  comprehend  the  situation,  and  frequently 
returned,  by  force  of  habit,  to  the  empty  nest.  In  the  meantime  the 
youngsters,  so  long  unvisited,  became  drowsy  and  dozed  on  their 
perch.  Occasionally  they  would  wake  up  with  one  accord,  and  each 
evidently  mistaking  his  brother  for  a  parent  arriving  with  food,  the 
most  ludicrous  strainings  and  chee-cheeings  would  result,  which  only 
subsided  with  sheer  exhaustion. 
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Getting  Acquainted  with  the  Camera. 

For  the  old  birds,  however,  it  was  no  dozing  time.  With  marked 
solicitude  they  fretted  about  the  spot,  and,  having  definitely  located 
their  babies,  they  tried  to  pluck  up  courage  enough  to  deliver  the 
food  they  carried.  But,  faced  by  so  many  new  conditions  at  once,  it 
was  plainly  a  difficult  problem  for  them  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
the  circumstances.  Not  only  did  they  miss  the  friendly  shelter  of  the 
bay  bush,  but  the  very  camera  itself,  now  standing  rail  and  gaunt  in 
the  open,  was  to  their  timid  minds  doubtless  twice  as  awe-inspiring  as 
before — a  veritable  three-legged  Cyclops!  Strangely  enough,  it  was 
the  father  bird  who  was  the  first  to  muster  strength  of  mind  enough  to 


Mustering  Her  Courage    She  comes  across  the  Twig 

settle  on  the  branch  with  his  children — and  I  snapped  him.  The  picture 
I  secured  well  illustrates  his  uneasiness  at  the  time.  His  eye  is  large 
and  startled-looking,  his  body  is  attenuated  and  his  feathers  depressed, 
as  he  stretches  forward  in  his  haste  to  feed  one  of  the  babies  and  be 
off  again  in  a  twinkling.  Nevertheless,  his  admirable  show  of  courage 
evidently  had  the  effect  of  shaming  his  naturally  bolder  wife  into  action, 
and  upon  observing  the  safe  return  of  her  gallant  spouse,  she  made  up 
for  lost  time  by  feeding  her  young  four  or  five  times  in  quick  succes- 
sion. I  was  thus  able  to  obtain  several  more  photographs  before  sun- 
down, at  the  same  time  making  it  a  point  to  render  my  own  person 
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gradually  more  and  more  conspicuous.  When  I  put  the  patient  babies 
back  to  bed  I  felt  well  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  my  wild-bird  tam- 
ing, and  left  the  place  with  great  visions  of  what  might  be  accomplished 
on  the  morrow. 

Alas !  The  day  following  broke  overcast  and  gloomy.  Instanta- 
neous photography  was  out  of  the  question.  But  thai  I  might  not  lose 
the  ground  I  had  gained,  I  spent  much  time  with  my  little  sparrow 
friends,  accustoming  them  still  more  to  my  presence  and  addressing  to 
them  gentle  words  of  reassurance,  as  I  had  from  the  start.  Would  the 
youngsters  remain  in  the  nest  still  another  day? 

Difficulties   of   the    Bird-Photographer. 

Yes,  there  they  were  when  the  next  morning's  sun  found  me  early 
at  the  nest-side  ;  though  already  they  were  standing  on  the  rim  of  their 


Jumping  in  Alarm  at  the  Touch  of  my  Finger 

home,  and  stretching  their  tiny  wings  in  contemplation  of  a  real  start 
into  the  broad  world.  My  plan  of  action  was  quickly  completed ; 
crouching  unseen  among  the  bushes  near  the  nest,  I  extended  my  hand 
into  the  sunlight  and  placed  the  baby  field  sparrow  on  it ;  in  my  fingers  I 
Jield  a  convenient  twig  for  the  parent  to  alight  upon.  The  camera  was 
focussed  on  my  hand  with  the  aid  of  a  nine-year-old  lad,  who  then 
withdrew  into  hiding.  His  duty  thereafter  was  to  appear  at  my  call 
.and  replace  upon  my  hand,  without  disturbing  the  focus,  such  of  the 
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youngsters  as  should  take  into  its  head  to  launch  forth  from  its  arti- 
ficial perch.  For  the  little  fellows'  wings  were  already  well  developed, 
and  at  first  they  did  not  at  all  relish  the  narrow  limit  placed  upon  their 
activity.  But  after  many  a  tumble  they  became  more  contented,  and 
then  for  me  it  was  simply  a  case  of  wait.  Motionless  as  a  log  of  wood, 
I  crouched  in  my  hiding-place,  one  hand  held  aloft  suppofting  its  living 
load,  the  other  in  readiness  grasping  the  camera  bulb.  Even  my  cap 
was  drawn  low  over  my  eyes,  to  hide  what  evidences  of  animation 
might  unavoidably  emanate  from  that  source.  For  a  tiresomely  long 
period  I  listened  to  the  anxious  chip-chipping  of  the  parent  birds,  and 
amused  myself  trying  to  distinguish  the  more  muffled  sound  that  was 


At  Last  the  Old  Bird  Settled  on  My  Finger 

uttered  through  a  bill  full  of  food  from  the  freer  tone  of  an  empty 
mouth.  By  degrees  the  radius  of  the  sound  became  more  restricted, 
until  1  could  feel  the  vibration  of  the  twigs  against  my  body  as  the 
birds  hopped  uneasily  about  close  at  hand.  Breathlessly  I  waited  and 
watched  through  half-closed  eyes  while  the  faithful  mother  made  her 
way  anxiously  to  the  edge  of  the  bush,  where,  mustering  all  her  cour- 
age, she  flitted  across  to  my  twig,  and  presto!  she  was  immortalized! 
Incidentally  the  children  were  wild  with  joy  at  the  sight  of  their  mother 
— and  food ! 

The  ice  once  broken,  my  opportunities  for  snapshots  became  more 
frequent.     Cramped  by  my  uncomfortable  posture.  I  began  to  straighten 
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myself  up;  my  cap  was  thrown  back  from  my  eyes;  the  branches  that 
had  been  arranged  to  conceal  my  bo  ly  were  allowed  to  fall  away.  And 
still  the  birds  came.     Xow  I  felt  that  the  time  had  come  to  attempt  to 

accomplish  the  highest  ambition  of  the  bird-photographer,  namely,  to 
have  a  wild  bird  settle  actually  upon  my  hand.  Placing  the  young 
sparrows  farther  back  upon  my  wrist,   I   discarded  altogether  the  twig 

I  had  been  holding,  and  extended  my  forefinger  as  a  prospective  perch 
for  the  parent.  The  bird  soon  returned,  and  I  was  -anguine  of  quick 
success.  But  no  sooner  had  her  feet  touched  my  ringer  than  she  re- 
coiled as  though  from  an  electric  shock,  leaving  a  mere  blur  on  my 
plate   and   her  babies    unfed.      Never   before,    doubtless,   had   her   toes 


Stepping  Forward.  She  Fed  Her  Young 

felt  the  contact  of  so  warm,  soft  and  unnatural  a  perch!  Fear:" 
venture  there  again,  both  birds  now  did  their  utmost  to  entice  the 
youngsters  into  more  agreeable  surroundings.  Even  a  few  hours' 
growth  had  had  its  effect  upon  the  development  of  their  wings,  and 
there  was  many  a  call  for  my  boy  assistant  to  swoop  down  from  his 
place  of  hiding  and  replace  a  refractory-  fledgling  upon  my  wrist.  The 
old  birds  occasionally  uttered  a  certain  note  which  apparently  had  a 
particularly  alluring  effect  upon  the  young — a  sort  of  little  twitter — 
and  every  time  I  heard  it  I  knew  that  one  of  my  little  lads  (or  both) 
would  soon  be  off!  (  )nce  on  the  ground,  it  was  a  pretty  sight  to  watch 
the  mother  bird  try  to  coax  her  baby  to  a  place  of  safety  by  pretending 
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to  offer  food,  then  running  a  few  feet,  turning  again,  and  so  on  till 
her  little  stratagem  was  interrupted  by  the  rude  hands  of  the  truant 
officer ! 

If  ever,  at  this  time,  the  parent  ventured  to  my  hand,  mindful  of  her 
previous  fright,  she  would  not  settle  on  my  finger,  but,  poising  herself 
in  the  air,  she  would  deliver  the  food  on  the  wing,  quite  baffling,  by 
the  rapidity  of  her  movements,  the  capabilities  of  my  camera  shutter- 
At  such  times  the  youngsters,  in  their  eagerness  to  obtain  the  uncer- 
tain morsel,  would  usually  overbalance  themselves  and  fall  fluttering  to 
the  ground — altogether  a  decidedly  exasperating  state  of  affairs  as 
the  day  sped  on  and   I  had  no  photographs  of  the  bird  on  my  hand. 


As  Comfortable  as  on  the  Branch  of  a  Tree 

But  my  stock  of  patience  was  not  yet  exhausted  (let  him  who  has  not 
patience  leave  untried  the  photography  of  birds !)  and  I  was  destined 
to  be  rewarded.  Gradually  reassured  by  the  inoffensiveness  of  my 
personality,  the  field  sparrow  at  last  alighted  firmly  upon  my  finger 
and,  stepping  forward,  fed  her  young.  Had  a  fairy  settled  there  it 
could  not  have  sent  a  greater  tingle  of  delight  through  my  veins  than 
the  patter  of  that  little  bird's  feet  upon  my  hand. 

More  visits  soon  followed,  and  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  observe 
that  the  male  was  coming  almost  as  frequently  as  his  mate.  From  an 
attitude  of  evident  fear,  and  an  invariable  start  at  the  click  of  the 
shutter,  my  subjects  increased  in  assurance  until  I  felt  that  the  climax 
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of  confidence  had  been  reached  when  one  of  the  birds,  after  feeding 
the  voting,  calmly  lingered  to  wipe  its  bill  by  rubbing  it  against  my 
ringer !  Was  ever  victory  more  decisive  ?  From  a  motionless,  hidden 
figure,  I  had  emerged  into  the  obviousness  of  a  kneeling  man,  but  still 
my  little  friends  retained  sufficient  trust  to  settle  fearlessly  upon  my 
outstretched  hand.  My  fondest  hopes  had  been  realized,  but  still  half 
an  hour  of  sunlight  remained. 

Then  I  conceived  an  idea  which  I  thought  surely  would  be  impossible 
of  realization,  namely,  of  having  the  bird  feed  her  young  upon  my 
very  shoulder.  Despatching  the  boy  posthaste  for  :.  chair,  I  seated 
myself  in  full  view,  placed  the  nestlings  on  my  shoulder,  and  waited. 
Surely  this  was  asking  too  much !  The  youngsters,  now  well-fed  and 
becoming  sleepy,  were  satisfied  to  remain  where  they  were,  and  heeded 
not  their  mother's  seductive  appeals.  Nearer  and  nearer  she  would 
come,  and  then  her  heart  would  fail  her.  It  was  ically  pathetic  to 
observe  this  bird's  mental  struggle  between  the  instincts  of  self-pro- 
tection and  of  love  for  her  offspring.  Meanwhile  I  was  anxiously 
watching  the  sun  sink  lower,  till  it  rested  on  the  tree-tops.  Once 
behind  that  hill  and  my  photographic  aspirations  would  be  doomed. 
Tense  and  motionless  I  sat  there,  my  right  hand  clutching  the  bulb  and 
ready  for  immediate  action.  Xow  the  sun's  last  rays  are  shining 
through  the  trees ;  in  a  moment  it  will  be  too  late  !  Suddenly  my  cheek 
is  fanned  by  vibrating  wings  as  my  bird  hovers  hesitatingly  above  her 
young,  then  a  gentle  touch  upon  my  shoulder,  a  click  from  the  camera, 
and  the  conquest  is  achieved ! 

Next  day  the  cradle  was  empty,  my  birds  flown.  Though  I  shall 
never  see  them  again,  they  are  friends  of  a  lifetime ;  though  free  to 
live  out  their  own  lives,  they  are  mine  forever!  What  gunner  can 
recall  an  expedition  half  so  exciting  in  its  consummation,  half  so  satis- 
fying in   its    outcome? 

Courtesv  of  Collier's  Weekly. 


Policeman — "Stop  thief !  Arrest  him  !  Stop  him  !"  Athletic  Crank 
— "Stop  him?  I  guess  not!  Why,  he's  breaking  the  hundred-yard 
record  into  bits!" — Puck. 


Secrets. 

What   is   the  secret  the  pine-trees  know- 
That  keeps  them  whispering,  soft  and  low? 

All  day  long  in  the  breezes  swaying, 

What  can  it  be  the}'  are  always  saying? 

The  nodding  daisies  deep  in  the  grass 

Seem  to  beckon  me  as  I  pass. 

What    have   they   that   is    worth   the    showing, 

Out  in  the  meadow  where  they're  growing? 

If  I  listen  close  where  the  brook  flows  strong, 

I  can  hear  it  singing  a  low,  sweet  song. 

Is  it  just  because  of  the  watch  it's  keeping. 

There  where  the  baby  ferns  are  sleeping? 

The  sweet,  white  cloves  out  in  the  sun 

Have  told  the  bumblebees,  every  one, 

And  high  in  the  maple-tree  swinging,  swinging, 

Loud  and  clear  is  a  robin  singing. 

Is  the  flower's  secret  for  bird  and  bee, 

And  not  for  a  little  girl  like  me? 

Jennie  G.  Clarke 
From  St.  Nicholas,  May,  1901,  28:601 
Printed  by  permission  of  Century  Co. 

The  Bluebird. 

When   God   had  made  a   host   of   them, 
One  little  flower  still  lacked  a  stem 

To  hold  its  blossom  blue  ; 
So  into   it   He   breathed  a  song, 
And  suddenly,  with  petals  strong 
As   wings,   away   it   flew. 

John    B.    Tabb 

From   Child    Verse 

Printed  by  permission  oi  Small.  Maynard  *S:  Co. 


Deesa  Greata  Holiday. 

By  Thos.  Augustin  Daly.) 

Hoorah  !  for  deesa  General 

Dat  maka  Fourth-July  ! 
I  sella  playnta  lemonade, 

Banan'  an'  cake  an'  pie. 
He  maka  beezaness  for  me 

At  dees  peanutta-stan'. 
An'   w'en  I  eesa  gotta  time 
I  go  for  shak'  hees  han'. 

W'en  I  am  com'  America, 

Some  fallow  on  da  sheep 
He  tal  how  deesa  General 

He  "mak'  da  Inglaice  skeep." 
"We  don'ta  wanta  fightin'  here," 

Dees  General  he  say, 
"So,  Meester  Inglaice  Fightin'-man, 

You  besta  go  away." 
An'  den  dees  Inglaice  Fightin'-man, 

He  aska  heem  "For  why?" 
Da  General  ees  gatta  mad. 

"I  no  can  tal  a  lie," 
He  say  to  deesa  Fightin'-man, 

"An'  so  I  speaka  true. 
If  you  no  gatta  'way  from  here 

I  tal  you  w'at  I  do. 
I  tie  you  een  a  cherry  tree, 

An'  den  I  tak'  my  knife 
An'  feeda  you  weeth  cherry  pie 

Ees  cooka  by  my  wife !" 
"O  !     Xo  !"    ees  say  da  Fightin'-man. 

An'  looka  pretta  seeck, 
''I  notta  wanta  fight  weeth  you. 

I  go  for  home  dees  week." 
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Da  Fightin'-man  he  was  so  scare 
He  justa  run  away. 


"An'  now7,"  ees  say  de  General, 

"We  maka  holiday, 
For  leetla  boys  to  maka  noise 

An'  eata  cake  an'  pie. 
Dees  holiday  will  be  da  one 

We  calla  Fourth-July." 


A  Violet. 


God  does  not  send  us  strange  flowers  every  year ; 
When  the  spring  winds  blow  o'er  the  pleasant  places, 
The  same  dear  things  lift  up  the  same  dear  faces, 
The  violet  is  here. 

It  all  comes  back ;  the  odor,  grace  and  hue ; 
Each  sweet  relation  of  its  life  repeated ; 
No  blank  is  left,  no  looking  for  is  cheated, 
It  is  the  thing  we  know. 

So  after  the  death  winter  it  must  be 
God  will  not  put  strange  signs  in  the  heavenly  places, 
The  old  love  shall  look  out  from  the  dead  faces. 
Veilchen  !    I  shall  have  thee  ! 

m   A.  D.  T.  Whitney. 


You  must  live  each  day  at  your  very  best; 

The  work  of  the  world  is  done  by  few, 

God  asks  that  a  part  be  done  by  you. — Selected. 


Bird  Motion  by  Cinematograph. 

Revelation*  in  Bird  and  Animal  Photography. 

By  FRANK  M.  CHAPMAN 

Curator  of  Birds,  American  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

mT  IS  said  that  the  first  moving  picture  apparatus  was  designed  by 
a  certain  Dr.  Fitton,  who,  about  1826,  made  a  small  disk  on  one 
side  of  which  was  drawn  a  bird  and  on  the  other  a  cage.  When 
the  disk  was  revolved  with  sufficient  rapidity  the  bird  appeared  to  be 
in  the  cage.  Whether  or  not  we  have  here  the  first  demonstration 
of  that  persistence  of  vision  which  makes  the  illusion  of  cinematogra- 
phy possible,  the  present-day  photographer  aims  to  depict  birds  not 
in  cages  but  out  of  them.  Armed  with  camera  and  note-book,  he  has 
penetrated  to  every  corner  of  our  land  and  many  places  more  remote, 
bringing  home  not  merely  collections  of  specimens,  but  series  of 
graphic,  accurate  records,  which  both  for  purposes  of  demonstration 
and  future  reference  are  incomparably  more  valuable,  convincing  and 
educational  than  any  information  we  have  ever  had  before. 

The  development  of  this  method  of  recording  observations  in  bird- 
life  has  been  the  distinctive  phase  of  ornithological  research  of  the 
past  two  decades.  I  recall  a  meeting  of  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union,  held  in  New  York  City  in  1889,  at  which  a  committee  was 
appointed  to  make  a  special  effort  to  secure  lantern-slides  of  birds 
from  nature,  to  be  exhibited  at  the  next  congress  of  the  union.  This 
was  held  in  Washington  the  following  year,  when  about  a  dozen 
mediocre  slides  of  birds  and  their  nests,  chiefly  the  latter,  were  shown. 
Now  hundreds  of  remarkable  slides  are  exhibited  at  each  annual  ses- 
sion, and  in  surprising  contrast  to  the  Washington  program  of  1890 
might  be  mentioned  a  comparatively  recent  one,  which  contained 
papers,  elaborately  illustrated  with  slides,  on  the  birds  of  a  before 
unexplored  portion  of  the  Florida  Everglades,  of  a  rarely  visited 
Nevada  lake,  the  valleys  and  coastal  islands  of  California  and  of  far 
distant  Laysan  Island,  1,400  miles  west  of  Hawaii. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  content  to  catch  the  form  and  pose  of  our 
quarry,  but   to  this   we  would  now  add   its   motions.      Our  pictures  of 
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deer  and  moose  and  caribou  must  show  the  actions  of  the  wild  animal 
in  its  haunts,  our  birds  must  fly  or  swim  or  walk  or  care  for  their 
young.  In  short,  we  must  capture  now  not  only  the  image  but  the 
actions  of  bird  and  beast,  and  this  can  be  done  only  with  the  cinemato- 
graph. As  yet  only  three  or  four  men  have  attempted  to  do  this  in 
America,  where  moving  pictures,  are  associated  chiefly  with  vaudeville 
and  "nickelodeons."  In  England,  however,  the  possibilities  of  cine- 
matography in  the  study  of  nature  are  more  fully  realized,  and  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  film,  showing  in  action  all  the  more  important  forms 
of  life  from  micro-organisms  through  insects  to  reptiles,  birds  and 
mammals,  have  been  made  and  are  available  to  the  teacher.     It  is,  at 


least,  some  satisfaction  for  us  to  know  that  the  leader  of  this  work  in 
London  is  an  American  ;  but  our  pride  in  his  achievements  receives  a 
blow  when  we  learn  that  he  sought  the  English  market  after  failing  to 
find  one  at  home. 

Personally,  I  find  that  the  whole  question  of  bird  photography  is 
revealed  in  a  new  light,  as  subjects  which  I  had  long  ago  checked 
from  the  list  now  appear  to  be  worth  renewed  study  with  this  later, 
more  highly  developed,  apparatus. 

The  robins  which  nested  in  my  hedge  the  past  summer  would  not 
have  tempted  me  to  expose  a  plate  in  the  regulation  camera,  but  the 
possibilities     of     the     motion     picture     made     them     eminently     de- 
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sirable  game,  and  from  a  blind  I  secured  a  series  of  pic- 
tures which,  when  projected,  show  in  an  almost  startling  manner  the 
return  of  the  parent  to  the  nest,  the  immediate  upstretching  of  tremu- 
lous necks  bearing  heads  which  seem  to  be  only  wide-open  mouths, 
the  plunging  of  food  into  these  yawning  cavities  and  the  details  of 
nest  sanitation. 

On  Gardiner's  Island,  where,  because  of  the  protection  afforded  by 
an  insular  home,  fishhawks  build  upon  the  ground,  I  secured  pictures 
of  these  birds  returning  to  their  nests;  every  wingstroke  as  the  birds 
approached,  checked  their  flight,  hovered  and  dropped  being  rendered 
with  a  precision  Muybridge  would  have  envied. 

On  this  same  island  studies  of  terns  or  dainty  sea-swallows  were 
made,  the  work  as  usual  being  done  from  a  portable,  quickly  erected 
blind,  without  which  one  can  not  reach  the  necessary  point  of  vantage. 
Nervous,  agile,  graceful  creatures,  they  all  leave  their  eggs  and  spring 
into  the  air  so  frequently  one  marvels  that  the  task  of  incubation  is 
ever  accomplished.  And  so  the  film  gives  them  bounding  as  one  bird 
into  the  air,  scattering  like  snowflakes,  quickly  gathering,  and  lightly 
dropping  back  to  their  eggs  again.  Only  their  characteristic  cries  are 
needed  to  make  the  picture  one  of  absolute  realism. 

THE  PATIENT  PELICAN. 

But  the  supreme  experience  of  my  single  season  with  a  cinemato- 
graph was  found  on  Pelican  Island,  in  Florida.  During  the  many 
visits  which  I  have  made  to  this  remarkable  bird  city  I  have  exposed 
hundreds  of  plates,  depicting  essentially  every  phase  of  the  pelicans' 
varied  home  life  ;  but  the  possibilities  here  offered  for  the  use  of  the 
cinematograph  seemed  so  unusual  that  I  have  been  induced  to  begin 
all  over  again  and  record  the  entire  series  of  pelican  activities  with 
this  apparatus. 

The  work  of  ten  years  can  not  be  duplicated  in  one,  but  the  results 
already  attained  prove  beyond  question  the  applicability  of  cinema- 
tography to  bird  study  and  its  value  in  bringing  a  wholly  adequate 
representation  of  bird  life  into  the  lecture-room. 

The  birds  on  the  water  were  photographed  by  fixing  the  camera  on 
the  bow  of  a  boat,  but  once  on  the  island  it  was  taken  within  an  artificial 
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blind  and  placed  on  the  exceptionally  stable  tripod  it  requires.  From 
this  point  of  vantage  pictures  were  secured  of  more  intimate  phases 
of  the  pelicans'  domestic  affairs,  as  they  sit  quietly  on  their  nests, 
engage  in  the  seemingly  endless  task  of  preening  their  plumage,  leave 
for  the  fishing  grounds  or  return  with  food  for  their  offspring.  Then 
ensues  the  astonishing  operation  which  gives  the  young  pelican  his 
first  experience  in  fishing.  Plunging  his  head  and  neck  to  the  shoulders 
into*  the  pouch  of  the  long-suffering  parent,  he  prods  about  there  with 
so  much  violence  and  flapping  of  wings  that  one  might  well  believe 
he  was  attempting  to  enter  the  old  bird  bodily.  On  emerging,  the 
fulness  of  his  crop  shows  where  he  has  stored  the  results  of  his  explora- 


tions ;  but  occasionally  he  captures  a  fish  too  long  to  be  completely 
encompassed,  when  he  sits  quietly  with  the  tail  projecting  from  his 
bill,  waiting  for  the  head  to  digest.  I  captured,  too,  a  moving  image 
of  the  inimitable  pelican  yawn,  one  of  the  most  expressive  actions  in 
bird  life.  The  bird,  after  almost  everting  its  pouch,  shoots  its  bill 
skyward  by  a  succession  of  jerks  until  it  attains  a  height  of  at  least 
five  feet,  when  the  forks  of  the  lower  mandible  are  widely  expanded, 
stretching  their  connecting  membrane  until  it  is  as  taut  as  a  sail.  The 
evolution  suddenly  transforms  the  squat,  thick-set,  big-headed  pelican 
into  a  slender,  elongated  creature,  all  body  and  neck,  which  in  another 
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moment  as  quickly  contracts  to  the  form  and  proportions  from  which 
it  so  unexpectedly  grew. 

SEEING  BY  THE  NEW  LIGHT. 

Cinematograph  pictures  are,  of  necessity,  small,  since  in  order  to 
produce  the  impression  of  continuous  motion  it  is  essential  that  at 
least  sixteen  be  made  each  second.  The  largest  measure  only  one 
inch  in  width  by  three-fourths  of  an  inch  in  height,  and,  at  the  mini- 
mum speed,  one  therefore  uses  a  foot  of  film  a  second. 

Both  because  of  their  small  size  and  of  the  large  number  required 


to  give  a  series  of  consecutive  movements,  these  pictures  do  not  lend 
themselves  well  to  direct  reproduction.  With  the  projecting  apparatus, 
however,  the  little  print,  no  larger  than  a  postage  stamp,  may  be 
enlarged  until  it  fills  a  space  as  much  as  ten  by  fifteen  feet. 

Furthermore,  where  the  original  exposure  has  not  been  made  with 
sufficient  rapidity  to  make  each  picture  sharp  in  outline,  this  lack  of 
definition  is  not  apparent  when  the  series  is  projected,  but  evidently 
helps  to  create  the  illusion  of  motion. 

No  detailed  study  has  as  yet  been  made  of  the  movement  recorded 
in   the   nine-thousand   odd  pictures  contained  in   this   unique  series  of 
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the  pelican,  but  one  or  two  facts  of  interest  are  revealed  by  the  few 
bits  of  film  here  reproduced,  and  they  are  substantiated  by  additional 
impressions.  For  example,  it  will  be  observed  in  the  bird  which  is 
taking-  flight  that  the  feet  are  used  to  aid  it  in  getting  under  way.  Pro- 
jection proves  that  they  are  moved  convulsively,  with  much  force,  as 
though  they  actually  were  of  service  in  propelling  the  bird.  When 
rising  from  the  water  this  movement  obviously  assists  the  bird  in 
taking  wing;  but  it  is  seen  to  be  continued  when  the  bird  is  ten  feet 
or  more  from  the  ground.  While  it  is,  no  doubt,  caused  by  the  muscu- 
lar exertion  of  launching  so  large  a  body  in  flight,  it  is  not  impossible 
that  the  broadly  webbed  toes  may  exert  an  appreciable  purchase  on 
the  air. 

The  film  also  throws  some  light  on  that  as  yet  little  understood 
movement  of  the  outer  flight  feathers,  which,  on  the  upward  stroke 
of  the  wings,  are  apparently  so  turned  that  they  offer  the  least  resist- 
ance to  the  air.  In  the  bit  of  film  reproduced  they  appear  to  be  set 
fluttering  by  their  passage  through  the  air,  and  are  then  in  strong 
contrast  to  their  rigid  stiffness  on  the  downward  stroke. 

Evidently  a  prolonged  examination  of  that  portion  of  this  pelican 
film  which  shows  flying  birds  will  yield  data  of  no  small  value  in  the 
study  of  the  mechanics  of  flight.  The  trophies  of  the  cinematograph 
hunter,  therefore,  may  not  only  bear  witness  to  his  prowess  in  out- 
witting bird  or  beast,  but  may  be  of  the  first  importance  in  establishing 
the  laws  of  animal  motion. 

Courtesv  of  Collier's  Weekly. 
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lie   who   is  not   able   to   realize   his   ideals   may   idealize  his 
Selected. 


reals. — 


Do  the  duty  which  lies  nearest  thee,  which  thou  knowest  to  be  a 
duty.  The  second  duty  will  already  have  become  clearer. — Thomas 
Garble. 


News  Notes, 


(From  the  Springville   Breeze.) 

We're  pleased  to  state  that  Mr.  Wren 
And  wife  are  back,  and  at  the  Eaves. 

The  Robins  occupy  again 

Their  summer  home  at   Maple   Leaves. 

The  Garden  restaurant  reports 
A  fresh  supply  of  angleworms. 

The  Elms — that  fav'rite  of  resorts — 
Has  boughs  to  rent  on  easy  terms. 

We  learn  that  Mrs.  Early  Bee 

Is  still  quite  lame  with  frosted  wings. 

Ye  Editor  thanks  Cherry  Tree 
For  sundry  floral  offerings. 

Down  Cistern-way  a  water-spout 
Has  been  a  source  of  active  floods. 

We  hear  of  rumored  comings  out 

Of  some  of  Springville's  choicest  buds. 

In  case  you  run  across  Green  Lawn 
Don't  wonder  why  he  looks  so  queer. 

'Tis  only  that  he's  undergone 

His  first  short  hair-cut  of  the  vear. 


Edwin  L.  Sabin 

From  St.  Nicholas,  April,  1903,  30:531 

Printed  by  permission  of  Century  Co. 


Brighton  Roads, 


mHE  Town  of  Brighton,  Franklin  County,  is  one  of  the  leaders  in 
good-road  building  of  Northern  New  York.  Aided  at  all  times 
by  the  heaviest  taxpayers  of  the  town,  the  road  commissioners 
have  received  the  proper  encouragement  to  do  their  best.  The  Town  of 
Brighton  was  the  pioneer  in  stone  road  building — the  road  connecting 
Paul  Smith's  Hotel  on  the  Lower  St.  Regis  Lake  with  the  railway  sta- 
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A  Piece  of  Road  through  the  Forests  completed 

tion  at  Gabriels  and  which  was  later  extended  to  the  Harrietstown  line 
has  been  and  remains  to-day  one  of  the  finest  mountain  thoroughfares 
to  be  found  anywhere.  This  road,  built  nearly  twelve  years  ago, 
prompted  other  towns  of  the  Adirondacks  to  build  better  roads  for 
tourist  travel,  and  the  road  construction  in  Brighton  is  a  standard  which 
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has  been  maintained.  Stone  road  work  has  been  extended  toward 
McCollums,  the  home  of  C.  A.  McArthur,  for  many  years  the  super- 
visor of  the  town,  and  also  along-  the  shores  of  the  St.  Regis  Lakes, 
connecting  the  camping  places  of  distinguished  Americans  with  the 
main  arteries  of  travel. 

Brighton  has  lately  entered  more  boldly  than  ever  into  road  build- 


Where  Stone  is  Loaded.     Each  Lever  as  it  is  removed  gives  a  different  size  stone 


ing,  establishing  a  notable  crushing  plant  and  rebuilding  old  roads 
to  make  them  conform  in  grades  and  straightway  courses  with  the 
most  advanced  engineering  principles.  The  crusher  has  been  placed 
on  the  side  of  the  main  highway  about  a  mile  west  of  Paul  Smith's 
Hotel,  where  there  is  an  abundant  ledge  rock.  The  crusher  is  of  the 
"jaw"  type  and  has  a  capacity  of  about  500  cubic  yards  a  day.     It  is 
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Stone  Crusher  and  Dwiamo  Room 


operated  by  a  fifty  horse  power  electric  motor.  The  drilling  is  done 
with  compressed  air,  the  compressor  having  a  capacity  of  3 To  cubic 
feet  per  minute.     This  is  driven  by  another  fifty  horse  power  electric 


Ledge  where  stone  is  obtained,  showing  two  compressed  air  drills.     500  lbs.  of  dynamite 
is  required  for  oni  day's  work 
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motor.  The  water  that  circulates  around  the  cylinder  of  the  compressor 
is  furnished  with  a  one  horse  power  electric  motor.  The  power  for 
the  plant  is  furnished  by  Paul  Smith's  Light  and  Power  and  Railroad 
Company.  The  high  voltage  is  reduced  to  a  commercial  voltage 
through  a  pair  of  50  K.  W.  transformers.  A  feature  of  the  plant  is  a 
blacksmith  shop,  where  compressed  air  is  used  for  forge  work  and 
where  blacksmiths  sharpen  their  tools.  This  is  the  only  compressed 
air  blacksmith  shop  known  of  at  this  time. 

The  drills  are  one,  two  and  one-half  inch,  one  and  three-eighths  inch 


Snow  Packer 


and  two  baby  rock  drills  which  are  operated  by  the  compressed  air. 
These  drills  are  capable  of  going  to  a  depth  of  twenty  feet.  The  blast- 
ing is  done  by  electricity. 

The  rock  in  the  ledge  at  the  crushing  plant  is  of  very  hard  granite 
formation  and  has  been  passed  upon  by  the  state  engineers  as  of  ex- 
ceptionally fine  quality  for  road  building.  The  ledge  is  ample  for  a 
supply   for   a   long  time.     When   blasted   the   rock  is   brought    to   the 
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crusher  over  an  incline  railroad.  To  hold  the  crushed  stone  there  are 
four  bins,  each  ninety  feet  in  height  and  having  a  total  capacity  of  100 
tons. 

Brighton's  stone  crushing  plant  cost  about  $9,500.  A  steam  road 
roller  is  operated  by  the  road  builders,  who  plan  now  to  macadamize 
five  miles  of  new  road.  This  new  road  passes  through  attractive  pine 
forests  north  and  west  of  Paul  Smith's  Hotel.  In  the  building  of  it 
old,  heavy  grades  have  been  leveled  and  sharp  curves  eliminated- 


Adirondack  Roads 


The  convenience  of  Brighton's  plant  and  the  excellence  of  the  stone 
which  is  crushed  there  are  attracting  the  attention  of  road  builders  of 
other  towns  and  a  quantity  of  the  product  of  the  plant  will  be  placed 
on  the  market.  A  route  for  the  extension  of  Paul  Smith's  electric 
railroad  to  the  crushing  plant  has  been  surveyed.  It  is  a  distance  of 
three-quarters  of  a  mile.  This  road  will  enable  the  people  of  Brighton 
to  market  their  crushed  stone  in  four  or  five  counties  of  Northern 
New  York. — Adirondack  Enterprise. 


Apple  Blossom 


The  Weather  at  Gabriels  during  February, 
March  and  April. 


Maximum  Temperature, 

Minimum   Temperature, 

Precipitation, 

Snow  Fall, 

Prevailing  Wind, 

Clear  Days, 

Partly  Cloudy  Days, 

Cloudy  Days, 


February  March  April 

40  70  74 

27  l6  12 

2.56  ins.  0.75  ins.  0.89  ins. 

24  1-10  ins.  4  45-100  ins.  6  3-4  ins. 

Northwest  Northwest  Southwest 

7  J7  I0 

7  4  " 

14  10  9 


Book  Reviews. 

■  "The  Young  Converts,"  by  Rt.  Rev.  L.  de  Goesbriand,  published  by 
the  Christian  Press  Association,  26  Barclay  St.,  New  York.  Within 
the  compass  of  300  pages  are  given  the  memoirs  of  three  sisters  not 
under  the  customary  form  of  biography,  but  in  a  series  of  letters  writ- 
ten to  friends  without  any  suspicion  that  they  would  ever  be  given  to 
the  public  in  type.  Natives  of  Vermont  and  of  parents  socially  promi- 
nent in  that  section  of  New  England,  circumstances  unexpectedly 
arose  in  their  brief  career  to  severely  test  their  Christian  fortitude  and 
other  admirable  qualities  of  heart  which  they  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree. 

To  a  healthy  mind  it  is. intensely  gratifying  to  peruse  a  well  drawn 
sketch  of  human  nature  in  its  highest  type.  The  mental  vision  feasts 
on  the  portrayal  of  noble  traits  of  humanity — the  sincere,  the  unselfish, 
the  truthful.  Even  as  a  fiction  of  the  imagination  and  drawn  by  the 
gifted  pen  of  the  novelist  such  portraits  arouse  in  the  reader  a  degree 
of  enthusiasm  ;  but  far  more  deeply  is  the  impression  made  when  we 
witness  these  exalted  traits  in  real  life. 

In  the  memoirs  of  these  estimable  young  ladies  will  be  revealed  to 
the  reader  more  impressive  and  more  pathetic  situations  than  could 
be  created  by  the  most  emotional  imagination  of  the  romancist.  The 
subject  is  distinctly  edifying  to  readers  of  every  age  and  condition. 
Its  selection  is  a  credit  to  the  good  judgment  of  the  publishers. 


"Blessed  Joan  of  Arc,''  by  E.  A.  Ford ;  Christian  Press  Association 
Publishing  Co.  In  this  volume  is  contained  a  clear,  concise  statement 
of  the  chief  incidents  in  the  life  of  ''Blessed  Joan  of  Arc,"  the  final 
chapter  containing  an  account  of  her  beatification.  The  story  is  very 
interestingly  told,  that  part  of  it  relating  to  her  trial  giving  many  direct 
quotations  from  the  questions  and  answers  spoken  at  the  time.  These 
quotations  the  author  tells  us  in  his  preface  were  taken  from  an 
English  translation  of  the  original  documents  preserved  in  the  Archives 
of  Paris.    We  heartily  commend  this  book  to  all  lovers  of  good  reading. 


Cattle  and  Consumption  to  be  Discussed, 


Important  evidence  in  the  world-wide  controversy  with  regard  to  the 
relation  of  bovine  to  human  tuberculosis  will  be  given  next  week  at 
the  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Study  and 
Prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  which  will  be  held  in  Washington  on  May 
2d  and  3d.  Dr.  William  H.  Park,  the  noted  pathologist,  head  of  the 
laboratories  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of  Health,  will  present 
the  results  of  years  of  investigation,  which,  it  is  understood,  will  go  far 
to  settle  the  question  of  the  transmissability  of  tuberculosis  from  cattle 
to  man. 

The  discussions  of  the  convention  will  be  divided  into  three  sections, 
besides  the  advisory  council.  Bernard  Flexner  of  Louisville  is  chair- 
man of  the  sociological  section  and  Frank  E.  Wing  of  Chicago,  secre- 
tary. Dr.  Lewellyn  F.  Barker  of  Baltimore,  is  chairman  of  the  clinical 
section  and  Dr.  Louis  F.  Hamman,  secretary.  Dr.  Theobald  Smith  of 
Boston  is  chairman  of  the  pathological  section  and  Dr.  Walter  C. 
Bailey,  secretary.  Dr.  H.  M.  Bracken  of  St.  Paul  is  chairman  of  the 
advisory  council. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  reports  of  the  meeting  will  be  that  of 
the  executive  secretary,  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand,  showing  the  growth 
oi  the  anti-tuberculosis  movement  since  May  1,  1909.  The  number  of 
associations  for  the  prevention  of  consumption  has  increased  from  290 
to  over  425 ;  the  number  of  sanatoria  and  hospitals  for  the  treatment 
of  tuberculosis  from  298  to  400 ;  and  the  special  tuberculosis  dispen- 
saries from  222  to  265.  During  the  year  1909,  thirty-six  out  of  forty- 
three  legislatures  in  session  considered  the  subject  of  tuberculosis,  and 
in  twenty-eight,  bills  were  passed  for  the  prevention  or  treatment  of 
this  disease.  Since  the  opening  of  the  legislative  season  of  1910,  out 
of  ten  legislatures  in  session  up  to  May  1,  all  have  considered  the 
subject  of  tuberculosis  and  every  one  of  them  has  enacted  some  law 
that  bears  on  this  subject. 

The  officers  of  the  National  Association  are  Dr.  E.  G-  Janeway  of 
New  York,  president;  Professor  Edward  T.  Devine  of  New  York  and 
Dr.  Henry  Sewall  of  Denver,  vice-presidents ;  Gen.  George  M.  Stern- 
berg of  Washington,  treasurer ;  Dr.  Henry  Barton  Jacobs  of  Baltimore, 
secretary ;  and  Dr.  Livingston  Farrand  of  New  York,  executive  secre- 
tary.' Ex-president  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Dr.  William  Osier  are 
honorary  vice-presidents. 


From   the  Editor's  Chair. 

This  issue  of  Forest  Leaves  might  be  called  a  Forestry  number.  The 
expert  and  illuminating  discussions  by  State  Commissioner  Whipple 
present  convincingly  the  duty  to  protect  and  to  renew  forest  growths 
so  that  they  may  be  utilized.  And  what  would  become  of  Forest  Leaves 
if  there  were  no  forest  trunks? 

Good  timber.  Is  not  that  the  need  everywhere?  Not  alone  to  hold 
the  soil,  and  distribute  the  water,  and  feed  the  lumber  mill  and  build 
the  house.  For  such  timber  forest  leaves,  with  all  their  countless  mes- 
sages, are  the  crown.  But  good  timber  also  in  human  bodies.  Trunks 
and  limbs  there  that  can  stand  the  blows  of  life's  storms.  Sanatorium 
Gabriels  is  interested  in  guarding-  and  conserving  that  kind  of  timber. 

Good  timber  in  mind  and  heart.  The  fibre  of  character,  from  which 
brow  the  blossoms  of  faith  and  the  fruits  of  charity.  Trees  like  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  rooted  in  the  hills,  watered  by  the  eternal  springs, 
and  fit  for  divine  temples. 

Forestry  that  combines  the  tree  of  knowledge  and  the  tree  of  life- 
It  is  of  such  forestry  that  Forest  Leaves  desires  to  be  a  messenger  and 
a  herald. 
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Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger  Co. 

Beef  and  Pork  Packers 

Exporters  of  Dressed  Beef  and  Provisions 
LARD  REFINERS 

Branch  Houses  located  in  principal  cities  of  United  States 

45th  Street  and  First  Street  New  York 

Geigg-ter    iVIeer    Company 


Aniline  Colors,  Extracts  and  Chemicals 


69  Barclay  Street  NEW  YORK 
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E.       Rosenlieirti's      Son 


Manufacturer    of 


Infants'  and  Children's  Cloaks,  Reefers,  etc. 


114-118  West  17th  Street  NEW  YORK 

SILBERMAN  &    ROSENHE1N 

Manufacturers  of 

Infant's  and  6nildrens'  Headwear 

90  Prince  Street,  near  Broadway  NEW  YORK 

Follmer,  Clogg  &  Co. 

Manufacturers  of 

Umbrellas  and  Parasols 


SALESROOMS—  New  York,  Philadelphia,  1031  Chestnut  St.;  San  Francisco, 
330-332-334  Hayes  Street.     Factory,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


114-116  Fifth  Avenue,  Cor.  17th  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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The  New  Steinway 

Five-Foot-Ten-Inch 

Miniature  Grand 
Piano 

(Trade  Marked) 
i9  proving  a  constant  and 
increasing  source  of  won- 
derment   and    delight   to  all 
musicians     and     music  -  lovers. 
Scientific  experiments  and  acous- 
tical researches  have  determined  the 
exact  size,  namely,  five  feet  ten  inches, 
necessary    to    reproduce    the    remark- 
able attributes  and  qualities  of  our  larger 
Grand  Pianos.      Any  Grand  und^r  this  size 
crosses  the   danger   line,    as   it   cannot   yield    a 
tonal    result    superior    to    that     of    the    discarded 
Square    or    the    present   Upright    Piano.      The    full, 
rich  and  sweet  tone  of  the  Steinway  Miniature   Grand 
and   its  dainty  appearance  are  already  giving  the  utmost 
satisfaction  to  thousands  of  purchasers,  and  we  recommend 
a  thorough  examination  and  trial  of  this  unique  instrument  to 
anybody  desirous  of  possessing  a  Grand  Piano,  but  who  does 
not  wish  to  exceed  the  in- 
vestment of  $800  in 
a  Piano  Purchase. 


STEINWAY  &  SONS, 

Steinway  Hall,  107  and  109  East  Uth  St. 

NEW  YORK. 
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Eagle  Pencil  Company 

Manufacturers  and  Patentees  of 

EAGLE  PENCILS 

Patented  April  3rd  1860 

Office  and  Salesroom,  73  Franklin  St.,  Works,  710-732  East  14th  St.,  New  York 
Furth,  Germany;  Vienna,  Austria;  London,  England;  Paris,  France 

BUTLER  BROTHERS 

Wholesalers  of  General  Merchandise 

Distributing  Houses 

NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

ST.   LOUIS 

MINNEAPOLIS 

Sample  Houses 
BALTIMORE  DALLAS 
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Telephone  670-671  Gramercy  Cable  Address  '  "Steinstand"  New  York 

Leipzig,  47  Reichsstrasse 


Jos.  Steiner  &  Bros. 

FUR  MERCHANTS 


22-28  West  21st  Street 


NEW  YORK 


Made  from'  Cocoa  Beans  of 

the  Highest  Grades  only. 

THE  ACKNOWLEDGED  STAND- 
ARD OF  TB[E  WORLD. 

Quality.  Higher  than. Price 

Price  within  the  reach 
of  all. 


Cocoa  sold 


mf*&  by  dealers 

everywhere  in  25c,  15c 
and  10c  cans. 


Telephone  3.S69  Franklin  Nomis  Mills 


Simon  &  Co. 


Converters  and  Jobbers  of 


COTTON  GOODS 


60-62  Lispenard  St., 


New  York 
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CONTINENTAL  PAPER  BAG   CO. 


GENERAL  OFFICES;    Whitehall  Building 


Battery  Place  NEW  YORK 
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26  Broadway,  New  York 
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Chas.  Griffith  Moses  6b  Bro, 
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157th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Ave.         New  York 


141  Broadway 


nderwear 

FOR  BOYS 


FOR  MEN 

Most    comfortable    because    it    feels    like    nothing  at  all  in  hot 
weather.       Surprisingly    durable  —  elastic.        Cools    the    body. 

FOR  MEN  o1      Any  style         FOR  BOYS 

j-  r\  Shirts  and  Drawers  n  j- 

DUC  per  garment  ^OC 

Union    Suite,        $1.00   for   Men,        50c    for    Boys. 

Buy  from  dealers.  Write  us  for  interesting  booklet. 

CHALMERS  KNITTING  COMPANY.  Washington  St.,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

You  must  insist  on  seeing  this  Label 


REeU-S-PATOFf. 

On  Only  the  Genuine 
Garment 


Thermos    Bottle 

A  boom  to  the  invalid  in  the   sick  room 
Keeps  liquids  hot  for  24  hours  or  cold  for  72  hours 

AMERICAN  THERMOS  BOTTLE   CO. 

27th  Street  and  Broadway  NEW   YORK   CITY 
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Edward   E.  Poor 

19  THOMAS  STREET 


Telephone  2594-2595  Gramercy  Cable  Address,  Karystein 


Kaye  &  Einstein,  Inc. 

Importers  and  Manufacturers  of 

FINE  FURS 


12-14  West  21st  Street  NEW  YORR 
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Brotherhood  Wine  Co. 

Brotherhood  Building,  Washington  &  Spring  Sts. 
NEW  YORK 


Simon  Ascher  George  A.  Harris 

PARIS         BERLIN 

SIMON  ASCHER  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

Fancy  Knit  Goods  Exclusively 

596  Broadway  NEW  YORK 

Charles  E.  Fraser  &  Company 

CONTRACTORS 

Marbridge  Building,  Broadway  &  34th  Street,        NEW  YORK 
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Cotton  Goods 

Telephone  46  Franklin 
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Continental  Car  and  Equipment  Company 

WHITEHALL  BUILDING 
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PIANOS 


Four  Weeks'  Free  Trial 

WE  PAY  THE  FREIGHT  BOTH  WAYS 


W  I  N  G 

PIANOS 


WING  PIANOS  BEST  TONED  AND  MOST  SUCCESSFUL.  Established 
forty  years.  Recent  improvements  give  greatest  resonance.  Sold  direct.  No 
agents.  Sent  on  trial — freight  paid;  first,  last  and  all  the  time  by  us — to  show  our 
faith  in  our  work.  If  you  want  a  good  piano,  you  save  $75-$200.  Very  easy 
terms.  Slightly  used  "high-grade"  Steinway,  3  Chickerings,  etc.,  $75  up. 
Taken  in  exchange  for  improved  WING  Pianos — thoroughly  refinished  — 

Send  for  Bargain  List  you  should  have  anyway 

BooK    of   Complete    Information    About    Pianos 

A  copyrighted  book  of  152  pages  with  many  illustrations.  A  complete  reference 
book  on  the  piano  subject.  History  of  the  piano,  descriptions  of  every  part,  how 
to  judge  good  and  bad  materials,  workmanship,  etc.  Teaches  you  how  to  buy 
intelligently.     You  need  this  book.      FREE  for  the  asking  from    the    old    house    of 

Wing   <&    Son, 

372-388  West  13th  Street  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Every  user  of  seed  realizes  the  importance  of  using 
the  best  seed.    Ask  your  dealer  for 

Conklins'  Fancy  Re-cleaned  Grass  Seeds 


B.  B.  Timothy  Analyzes  99  T9oV%  Pure 
I.  X.  L.  Clover  Analyses  99  T9o8o%  Pure 

There  is  nothing  better  in  grass  seeds.     Use  Conklin's 
and  your  crop  will  reward  you. 


E.  W.  CONKLIN  &  SON,  Inc. 

Wholesale  Grass  Seeds 

Bing'hamton,  N.  Y. 
POOR  SEED  POOR  CROP 
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Hotel  San  Remo 

Central  Park  West  74=75  Streets 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

M,  BRENNANS  SONS 


F.  P.   Reichhelm         Chas.  A.  Leibman         A.   M.  Leibman         P.  F.  Rcichhelm  E    H.  Brownell 


E.  P.  Reichhelm  &  Co. 


Manufacturers  of 


FINE  FILES  and  TOOLS 


Representing  AMERICAN  GAS  FURNACE  CO.,  Gas  Blast 
Furnaces,  Heating  Machines,  Pressure  Bluwers,  Fuel  Gas  Plants, 
AMERICAN  SWISS  FILE  &  TOOL  CO. 

Supplies  for  Jewelers,  Engravers,  Silversmiths,  Watch  Case  Makers, 
Dentists,  Tool  Makers,  Machinists  and    Metal    Workers   generally. 
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Schinasi's  Egyptian  Cigarettes 

Sold  All  Over 

OUR  LEADING  BRANDS  ARE  5 

ROYAL  NATURAL 

Plain  or  Cork  Tips,  20c  per  box  15c  per  box 

EGYPTIAN    PRETTIEST 

10c  per  box 


Office  and  Saleseooms,  32-34  WEST  100th  STREET 
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General  Contractors 

103  Park  Avenue  New  York 
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Sanatorium  dabrielfl.    Afttrnttfmrka 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Postoffice,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY   COMMITTEE. 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  W.  Seward  Webb,  M  D  ,  Mrs-  W.  Seward  Webb,  Paul  Smith,  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton,  David 
McClure.  Mrs.  David  McClure,  Miss  Annie  Leary,  Mrs.  John  Kelly,  Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O'Brien,  Mrs.  De  Villiers 
Hoard,  Thomas  B.  Cotter,  W.  Bourke  Cochran,  W.  E.  Kerin,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ryan,  Miss  K  G.  Broderick,  Mrs.  W. 
J.  Hamilton,  John  F.  O'Brien,  Clarence  H.  Mackay.  Thomas  F  Conway,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Agar,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Grace 
Edward  Eyre,  John  T.  McDonough,  H.  D.  Stevens,  Smith   M.  Weed. 

The  medical  service  has    been  of  late  completely  reorganized.     Our  Advisory  Medical  Staff  is  composed  of 

Dr.  Martin  Burke,  147  Lexington  Ave.,  N'ew  York;  Dr.  Constantine  Maguire,  120  E.  60th  St.,  New  York;  Dr.  Alex- 
ander A.  Smith,  40  W.  47th  St.  New  Vork :  Dr.  Francis  J.  Quinlan,  33  W.  48th  St..  New  York;  Dr  John  E.  Stillwell, 
9W  49th  St  ,  New  York;  Dr.  Wm.  T  McMannis,  320  W.  45th  St.,  New  York ;  Dr.  S.  A.  Knopf,  16  W.  95th  St.,  New 
York ;  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  110  W.  74th  St.,  New  York ;  Dr.  Henry  Furness,  Malone,  N.  Y. ;  Lawrence  E.  Flick,  736 
Pine  St.,  Philadelphia    Pa. 

Houie  Physician,  H.  J.  Blankemeyer,  M.  D. 
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A  Sketch    of    the     Picturesque    and     Romantic 

Indian  Village  of  St.  Regis  in  Franklin 

County,   Seventy  Years  Ago. 

By  YYiluam  Reed. 


1 

N  my  rambling"  notes  I  have  once  or  twice  referred  to  the 
Indians,  who  were  quite  numerous  in  early  days,  and  their 
peaceful  character.  These  Indians  belonged  to  the  tribe 
located  at  a  beautiful  spot  on  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  not 
far  from  where  the  line  of  45  degrees  north  latitude,  which 
is  the  northern  boundary  of  Vermont  and  New  York,  inter- 
sects that  splendid  river.  The  village  of  St.  Regis,  the  home 
of  the  aborigines,  was  at  the  junction  of  the  St.  Regii- 
River — an  affluent  from  the  Adirondacks — and  the  St  Lawr- 
ence, only  two  or  three  miles  from  Hogansburg.  The  land  is  singularly 
handsome  in  its  general  description,  being  level  along  the  rivers  and  roll- 
ing farther  back,  and  the  village  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  the 
above  mentioned  line  of  latitude.  The  road  running  into  the  village  from 
Hogansburg  terminates  at  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  an  angle  there  leads  oft 
another  street  along  that  river's  brink,  which  turns  again  and  comes  back 
into  the  aforesaid  road,  so  that  the  village  has  two  or  three  streets,  along 
which  stand  the  rude  but  comfortable  dwellings  long  ago  erected  for  their 
accommodation.  The  main  part  of  the  tribe  have  their  homes  in  Canada, 
as  the  dwellings  were  originally  built  along  the  river's  brink,  long  before 
a  division  came  from  the  Revolutionary  war ;  but  the  chief  in  former 
years  dwelt  in  a  large  framed  house  on  the  New  York  side  of  the  line,  as 
he  claimed  to  be  an  American.    On  the  New  York  side  also  was  a  reserva- 
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tion  of  timbered  land,  covering  several  square  miles,  through  which  runs 
the  road  from  Fort  Covington  to  Hogansburg,  but  no  further  privilege 
was  allowed  to  white  men,  nor  did  they  ever  intrude  on  the  rights  of  the 
Indians  or  the  Indians  on  theirs.  In  all  the  intercourse  between  the  two 
races  in  early  days  there  was  always  perfect  accord,  and  no  quarreling 
of  any  moment  between  individuals.  The  Indians  received  an  annuity 
in  money,  blankets  or  food  from  the  government,  and  those  on  the  United 
States  side  either  from  Congress  or  Xew  York,  so  they  had  enough  to 
keep  them  quite  comfortable  with  what  they  could  pick  up  hunting  and 
hshing,  peddling  apples  and  making  sugar,  and  what  money  the  women 


St.  Regis  River 

might  casually  earn  at  odd  jobs,  such  as  picking  hops  or  other  light  work. 
Xo  beggars  came  from  them  and  their  only  prevailing  vice  was  intemper- 
ance. A  very  few  of  the  men  would  aid  a  little  in  rafting  or  boating  on 
the  St.  Lawrence,  but  none  would  do  farm  work  of  any  kind.  But  they 
were  excellent  hunters  and  spent  much  time  in  the  dense  forests  to  the 
south  of  our  settlement,  especially  in  the  autumn  killing  deer. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  long  lines  of  the  Indians  as  they  hied  past 
our  cabin  or  along  the  road,  for  they  paid  little  attention  to  boundaries 
and  crossed  the  farms  at  will;  never  being  forbidden  or  disturbed,  all  in 
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single  file,  each  man  with  his  gun  slung  over  his  shoulder,  with  muzzle 
in  front;  the  women  or  squaws,  as  the  Indians  called  their  wives,  follow- 
ing with  large  haskcts  slung-  on  their  hacks,  by  a  belt  that  was  brought 
forward  around  the  forehead,  so  the  woman's  head  was  kept  in  the  same 
position  for  miles.  In  the  basket  generally  there  would  be  a  "papoose". 
or  Indian  baby,  of  small  size,  or  at  least  unable  to  walk,  fastened  to  a  board 
by  a  cord  around  its  chest,  leaving  arms  and  legs  free  to  move,  the  board 
being  set  nearly  upright  in  the  basket,  so  the  baby's  head  would  be  close 
to  its  mother's.  I  never  heard  one  of  these  babies  cry  or  whimper,  and 
they  were  very  common  up  to   1830.     But  later  on  the  hunting  became 


Grass  River. 

rather  poor  and  there  was  less  of  it,  and  of  course  less  Indians  flocked  to 
the  woods. 

These  Indians  were  always  made  welcome  in  our  cabins.  It  was  a 
rule  never  to  refuse  them  admittance  unless  sickness  or  some  good  reasons 
forbade  it,  as  they  were  known  to  be  harmless  and  friendly.  They  some- 
times asked  for  food,  but  were  not  particular  about  its  coarseness,  and 
they  never  occupied  a  bed,  but  lay  right  down  on  the  floor,  close  to  the 
fireplace,  and  would  be  gone  early  in  the  morning.  Their  lives  must  have 
been  awfully  monotonous,  but  they  seldom  conversed  on  any  topic,  and 
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never  asked  for  information  or  instruction. 

In  the  spring,  each  year,  they  would  go  down  upon  the  reservation 
and  make  maple  sugar,  which  the  women  would  peddle  among  people  in 
the  village.     They  were  not  proverbial  for  neatness,  which  was  the  only 

hard  objection  to  u.&ing  the  sugar.  In  early  days  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
who  converted  these  Indians  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith,  had  cleared 
away  considerable  land  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  was  in  our  day 
used  for  pasturage  and  on  an  island  they  planted  orchards,  which  were 
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then  in  good  bearing  condition,  and  these  apples  were  sold  by  the  Indian 
women  all  through  the  neighborhood,  and  for  the  first  few  years  the}'  were 
the  only  apples  within  reach. 

Of  course  there  were  some  legendary  stories  told  of  Indian  prowess 
or  white  men's  exploits  among  them.  Of  these  I  can  relate  only  a  few, 
promising  that  there  may  be  some  truth  or  neat  falsehood  in  each  recital. 
One  of  the  earliest  was  that  a  certain  hard  old  fellow — a  raftsman  named 
Farnsworth — got  into  a  quarrel  with  a  lot  near  St.  Re^is,  where  he  was 
building  a  raft  of  lumber  to  go  to  Montreal;  that  a  dozen  or  so  Indians 
rushed  upon  the  raft  to  attack  him  ;  that  he  turned  won  them  with  naked 
fist  and  knocked  overboard  every  one  but  one.  whom  he  knocked  down 
and  then  threw  him  overboard.  Anyone  can  put  the  right  estimate  on 
this  varn. 
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Another  was  that  a  certain  hard-fisted  old  fellow  was  at  a  tavern 
somewhere,  and  a  gang  of  Indians  rushed  madly  upon  him  ;  that  he  seized 
the  youngest  Indian — a  burly  chap  of  eighteen  years — and  making  him  a 
shield  he  swung  him  round  by  his  legs,  and  hitting  the  others  with  the 
fellow's  head,  drove  them  all  out  of  the  room.  Such  stuff  as  this  was 
currently  told  for  truth  on  the  border,  and  doubtless  was  generally 
believed. 

But  the  best  stories  were  of  the  Indian's  own  exploits  in  fishing  or 
skating.  The  first  of  these  was  that  several  Indians  were  out  in  canoes 
fishing  for  sturgeon,  a  large  but  rather  sluggish  fish  ;  that  one  was  fas- 
tened to,  but  was  too  strong  for  the  Indians  to  pull  in,  and  began  to  make 
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off  with  the  boat;  that  seeing  the  danger,  some  one  cut  the  line,  at  which 
a  powerful  savage  sprang  from  the  boat  and  jumping  astride  the  stur- 
geon, caught  the  fish  by  the  gills,  and  then  a  heroic  struggle  ensued ; 
the  fish  trying  to  carry  the  Indian  under,  and  the  latter  pulling  on  the 
fish  to  keep  him  at  the  surface.  Meanwhile  the  other  Indians  came  to 
his  aid  and  they  secured  the  sturgeon.  This  yarn  also  was  believed. 
Another  was  a  story  of  a  skater,  for  the  Indians  were  good  skaters.  A 
party,  among  which  were  two  brothers,  were  out  skating  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  when  the  younger  brother  skated  into  an  open  place  and  sunk 
with  a  veil.     His  brother  instantly  rushed  to  the  place,  sprang  in.  caught 
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liis  brother  and  ]  tisbed  him  upon  the  solid  ice,  but  in  so  doing-  was  him- 
self pushed  under  the  iee  and  the  current  carried  him  down  the 
river.  He  could  not  find  bis  way  to  the  open  plaee  or  air  hole,  but  as 
there  was  a  little  space  between  the  ice  and  water  he  could  breathe  and 
think  of  his  condition.  He  knew  he  must  soon  die  if  he  did  not  get  out,  and 
there  was  only  one  way  to  do  that  '■ — to  break  the  ice  above  him.  Accord- 
ing he  decided  to  try  his  head  on  the  ice,  and  diving  to  the  bottom,  some 
twenty  feet,  so  as  to  obtain  headway,  he  sprang  upwards  and  his  force 
drove  his  head  clear  through  the  ice,  where  he  hung  and  would  still  have 
perished   had   not  his  cries  brought  the   Indians  to  his  assistance,   who 


Chief  Street  in  St.  Regis. 

helped  him  out.  This  story  found  currency  in  the  loeal  paper  at  Fort 
Covington  and  probably  has  an  element  of  truth  in  it,  how  much  I  do 
not  say. 

(  )ne  beautiful  Sunday  morning  three  of  us  rode  out  to  St.  Reg-is  on 
horseback  to  attend  Roman  Catholic  worship.  We  were  much  interested 
in  the  ceremonies,  so  different  from  the  rough  and  tumble  performances 
of  sister  Taylor  and  brother  Gates  and  others  at  our  schoolhouse.  The 
reverent  manners  of  the  Indians  and  their  women,  who  each  occupied 
different  sides  of  the  church  and  all  remained  on  their  knees  during  the 
whole  tedious  service,  sermon  and  all,  were  very  striking1  to  us,  and  the 
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singing  of  the  Indians  was  equally  interesting.  First  the  men  would  chant 
a  long  strain,  having-  the  chants  and  music  on  a  bench  before  them,  and 
then  the  women  or  squaws  responded  in  a  shrill  volume  of  sound,  sharp 
and  loud  enough  to  waken  the  newly  dead,  and  this  singing  or  chanting 
constituted  the  entire  music  of  the  service. 

The  occasion  was  so  new  and  interesting,  the  exercises  so  unique, 
the  worshippers  so  devout,  the  surroundings  so  romantic,  that  they  were 
the  theme  of  thought  and  reflection  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  In  fact, 
the  experience  gave  a  new  turn  to  my  opinions,  for  I  had  always  heard 
the  Catholic  worship  derided,  and  ever  since  it  has  been  a  point  with  me 


Convent,  Hogansburg. 

to  remember  that  the  ancient  worship  of  our  ancestors  was  not  so  foolish 
and  preposterous  as  many  of  their  over-wise  descendants  claim.  If 
the  multitudinous  millions  of  believers  who  lived  and  died  before 
the  year  1500  went  to  heaven  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  why  not  the  numerous  millions  still  adher- 
ing to  that  communion"'  A  little  acquaintance  with  our  neighbors  and  a 
free  interchange  of  opinions  would  dispel  a  great  part  of  the  foolish 
prejudice  now  existing  and  bring  mankind  into  harmony  on  the  ques- 
tion of  toleration. 


Famous  and  Curious  Trees, 


The  cedars  of  Mount  Lebanon  are,  perhaps,  the  most  renowned  and 
the  best  known  monuments  in  the  world.  Religion,  poetry  and  history 
have  all  united  to  make  them  famous.  There  are  about  four  hundred  of 
these  trees,  disposed  into  nine  groups,  now  growing  on  Mount  Lebanon. 
They  are  of  various  sizes,  ranging  up  to  over  forty  feet  in  girth. 

A  few  miles  out  of  the  Citv  of  Mexico  stands  a  gnarled  old  cypress, 
called  the  tree  of  Triste  Noche.  It  was  under  this  tree  that  Cortez  sat 
and  wept  on  the  memorable  Triste  Xoche  when  driven  from  the  Mexican 
capitol  by  the  Indians. 

Another  interesting  tree  to  be  seen  in  Mexico  is  found  at  Chapultepec, 
that  delightful  summer  resort  of  the  Mexican  rulers  from  the  time  of 
the  Montezumas.  The  tree  in  question  stands  a  few  feet  from  the  em 
trance  way,  and  is  draped  with  the  lovely  Spanish  moss.  It  is  also  a 
cypress  of  immense  size,  so  large  that  a  party  of  thirteen  could  just  reach 
around  it.  It  is  known  as  the  tree  of  Montezuma,  and  no  doubt  he  often 
sat  under  its  shade  when  rusticating  in  this  lovely  spot. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney's  oak  at  Penhurst,  which  was  planted  at  his  birth  : 
the  Abbot's  oak  and  \\ hdliam  the  Conqueror's  oak  at  Windsor  Park  are 
famous  trees  in  English  history. 

But  aside  from  historical  trees  there  are  many  others  that  attract  our 
attention  from  their  great  size  or  curious  properties.  Among  the  former 
are  the  wonderful  trees  of  California,  some  of  which  are  from  three  to 
live  hundred  feet  in  height  and  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in  diameter. 
A  section  of  one  of  these  trees  was  at  one  time  exhibited  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, in  which  was  a  room  carpeted,  and  containing  a  piano  and  seats 
for  forty  people  ;  a  hundred  and  forty  children  once  filled  the  room  with- 
out crowding. 

Among  curious  trees  may  be  mentioned  the  cow  tree,  or  Palo  de 
Yaca  of  the  Cordilleras,  which  grows  at  a  height  of  three  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level.  It  is  a  lofty  tree  with  laurel-like  leaves,  and  though 
receiving  no  moisture  for  seven  months  of  the  vear,  when  its  trunk  is 
tapped  a  beautiful  stream  of  milk  bursts  forth.  It  flows  most  freely  at 
sunrise,  when  the  natives  may  be  seen  coming  from  all  directions  with 
pans  and  pails  to  catch  the  milk,  which  is  said  to  have  a  pleasant,  sweel 
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taste  but  becomes  thick  and  yellow  in  a  short  time  and  soon  turns  into 
cheese. 

Then  there  is  the  Bread  Fruit  tree,  one  of  the  most  curious  as  well 
as  useful  trees  of  the  Pacific  islands.  The  fruit,  which  is  about  the  size 
of  a  cocoanut,  should  be  gathered  before  it  is  ripe,  and  be  baked  like  hoe- 
cake.  When  properly  cooked  it  resembles  and  tastes  like  good  wheat 
bread. 

Another  very  curious  tree  is  the  Candle-nut  tree,  of  the  South  Sea 
islands,  the  fruit  of  which  is  heart-shaped  and  about  the  size  of  a  walnut. 
From  the  fruit  is  obtained  an  oil  used  both  for  food  and  light.  The 
natives  of  the  Society  Islands  remove  the  shell  and  slightly  bake  the 
kernels,  which  they  string  on  rushes  and  keep  to  be  used  as  torches.  Five 
or  six  in  a  Screw  Pine  leaf  are  said  to  give  a  brilliant  light. 
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It  is  a  good  thing  for  men  to  be  scientific.  It  makes  them  so  humble. 
At  least,  it  ought  to  make  them  so.  T  am  quite  prepared  to  hear  that  St 
Thomas  and  Suarez  were  the  humblest  of  men;  that  Newton  and  Leib 
niz  were  little  children.  It  is  only  right  and  reasonable.  When  the 
former  in  their  tremendous  researches  into  some  awful  mystery,  like  the 
Trinity,  evolved  proposition  after  proposition,  unwound  as  it  were  cere- 
ments of  the  awful  secret,  and  then  laid  down  their  pens,  like  the  scribes 
of  old,  and  covered  their  faces,  and  murmured  with  full  hearts :  Sanctus ! 
Sanctus !  Sanctus !  one  can  admire  them  whilst  pitying  them.  But  when 
a  sciolist,  also  unwrapping  mystery  after  mystery,  in  search  of  the  Great 
First  Cause,  comes  suddenly  upon  an  adamantine  secret,  that  refuses  to 
be  broken  or  unweft,  and  lays  down  his  pen  and  mutters,  Unknowable ! 
one  can  pity  and  despise! — Sheehan. 


I  know  not  where  His  islands  Wit 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 

I  only  know  I  cannot  drift 

Beyond  His  love  and  care. — Whitticr. 


Tree  Planting  in  Autumn. 

Signs  of  a  Healthy  Tree — Pruning  of  tfie  Top  and  Roots — Setting 
Out  the  Trees — The  Stringfellow  Method  of  Producing 
Quick  Results  Described. 


HE  autumn  is  the  time  to  plant  trees,  and  the  earlier  in  the 
autumn  it  is  done  the  better,"  declared  a  nurseryman  who 
has  the  reputation  of  being  able  to  transplant  with  per- 
fect safety  the  largest  as  well  as  the  smallest  trees,  "f 
move  deciduous  trees  in  September  and  evergreen  in  Oc- 
tober. 

"When  the  trees  are  received  from  the  nursery  they 
should  be  planted  as  soon  as  possible,  but  not  until  after 
they  have  been  examined  to  make  sure  they  are  sound, 
fresh  and  healthy.  There  is  very  little  use  in  planting  a  sickly  tree,  and 
if  you  have  paid  for  a  good  tree  be  sure  the  nurseryman  has  sent  it.  The 
bark  of  a  tree  when  it  comes  from  the  nursery  should  be  plump  and  not 
shrivelled.  It  should  be  moist  and  full  of  sap,  not  dry.  It  should  have  it- 
natural  color  and  not  be  blackened  or  bruised  anyv,  here. 

"After  examination  has  proved  the  tree  in  satisfactory  condition  its 
pruning  should  be  looked  after.  The  best  implement  for  this  is  the 
ordinary  hand  pruning  shears. 

"The  first  step  in  pruning  is  to  trim  out  all  broken  branches  from 
the  top.  Next  comes  cutting  back  all  side  branches  to  within  two  or 
three  inches  of  the  stem.  In  doing  this  you  should  be  careful  to  see  that 
each  of  these  side  stubs  has  at  least  two  good  healthy  buds.  The  leader 
should  be  cut  back  enough  to  correspond  with  the  side  shoots  in  making 
a  symmetrical  plant. 

"The  fourth  step  is  to  prune  out  with  a  sharp  knife  all  the  broken  or 
bruisei  roots.  In  doing  this  you  must  be  careful  to  cut  on  the  under  side 
of  the  root,  sloping  outward,  in  such  a  way  that  when  the  tree  rests  on 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  the  cut  surface  of  the  root  will  come  in  direct  con- 
tact with  the  soil. 

"If  there  are  a  number  of  trees  and  you  haven't  force  enough  t  i 
plant  them  all  the  first  day  I  advise  puddling  them.  To  do  this  mix  a 
quantity  of  thin  mud  and  move  the  roots  of  the  trees  about  in  it  until 
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they  are  thoroughly  coated  with  it.  This  prevents  the  roots  from  drying 
when  they  are  lying  out  of  the  ground. 

"Next  comes  the  digging  of  the  hole.  I  prefer  the  old  fashioned 
way  of  using  a  spade  and  making  the  hole  wide  enough  to  receive  the 
roots  without  bending  or  crushing  them.  The  hole  should  be  deep  enough 
so  that  after  a  shovelful  of  loose  earth  has  been  put  in  the  bottom  the 
tree,  placed  on  this  soil,  will  be  planted  slightly  lower  than  it  stood  in 
the  nursery. 

"I  seldom  put  fertilizer  in  the  hole.  I  do,  however,  put  the  top  soil 
in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  and  fill  in,  so  as  to  put  that  taken  from  the  bot- 
tom on  the  top.  This  can  be  easily  managed  if  in  digging  the  hole  you 
will  pile  the  first  stratum  of  soil  on  one  side  and  the  subsoil  on  the  other. 

"To  my  way  of  thinking  you  cannot  be  too  careful  in  seeing  that  your 
tree  is  perfectly  straight,  and  when  there  are  to  be  a  number  planted  and 
at  regular  intervals  the  alignment  should  be  precise.  The  usual  way  is  to 
stake  off  the  places  where  trees  are  to  be  placed,  but  when  the  hole  is  dug 
of  course  the  stake  has  to  be  removed.  The  trouble  then  is  to  find  just 
where  the  tree  is  to  stand.  To  make  this  easy  and  at  the  same  time  exact 
always  use  a  tree  jack. 

"This  tree  jack  is  easy  enough  to  make.  It  is  a  board  four  or  five 
feet  long  and  about  four  inches  wide.  There  is  a  notch  in  each  end  and 
a  third  in  the  middle.  After  the  ground  is  staked  off,  but  before  the  hole 
is  dug,  the  jack  is  laid  on  the  ground  so  that  the  middle  notch  will  fit 
snugly  about  the  stake.  Two  pegs  are  then  placed,  one  in  the  notch  at 
either  end.  The  jack  is  then  removed  and  the  hole  dug  just  where  the 
stake  was  stuck. 

"When  the  hole  is  finished  the  tree  jack  is  put  back  in  place,  the  end 
notches  fitted  into  the  pegs  which  have  been  left  standing,  and  the  centre 
notch  will  show  the  exact  place  where  the  tree  must  be  set.  This  is  a 
very  simple  process  and  I  know  of  no  better  method  of  getting  an  exact 
alignment  in  planting  trees. 

"Now  we  will  say  the  hole  is  dug  and  the  tree,  after  being  properly 
pruned,  is  ready  to  be  planted.  Some  good  loose  soil  has  been  placed  in 
the  bottom  of  the  hole  and.  trampled  lightly.  Throw  a  handful  of  loose 
soil  on  top  of  this  and  put  the  tree  in  position.  While  one  man  holds  the 
tree  with  his  left  hand  and  with  his  right  hand  combs  out  the  roots  into 
their  normal  position  a  second  man  begins  slowly  to  throw  in  the  soil, 
starting  with  the  best  top  soil. 
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"As  this  soil  is  thrown  in  the  first  man  works  it  into  place  with  his 
right  hand,  being-  careful  to  distribute  it  under  the  roots  and  about  the 
stem  of  the  tree.  When  the  hole  is  about  half  full  the  first  man  should 
leave  off  working  in  the  soil  with  his  hands  and  should  begin  to  trample 
it  carefully  down  with  his  feet.  If  fertilizer  is  desired  it  may  be  put  on 
as  a  mulch.  \Yhere  the  men  have  had  a  little  practice  in  planting  trees 
these  directions  may  be  followed  with  great  rapidity. 

"There  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule  of  pruning  and  planting. 
While  I  use  it  invariablv  for  all  slow  growing  trees,  I  often  use  what  is 


known  as  the  Stringfellow  method  when  planting  young  trees,  one-year- 
old  peaches  and  Japanese  plums  and  other  rapidly  growing  varieties. 
This  method  is  decidedly  revolutionary,  and  to  many  persons  without  ac- 
tual experience  it  appears  at  first  like  throwing  away  time  and  good  trees. 
"The  first  step  in  the  Stringfellow  method  is  to  cut  off  the  entire  top 
in  such  a  way  as  to  shorten  the  stem  to  from  six  to  twelve  inches.  The 
next  step  is  to  cut  off  the  entire  root  system  just  below  the  first  horizontal 
branches.     Then  cut  off  the  roots  that  remain  until  they  are  6nW   short 
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stubs  against  the  bottom  of  the  tree.  This  leaves  what  appears  to  be  a 
large  cutting-,  rather  than  a  tree. 

"The  method  of  planting  these  closely  pruned  tree  stubs  is  equally 
remarkable.  (  )ne  man  with  a  spade  sticks  it  in  just  where  the  stake  is 
placed  and  pushes  the  handle  of  the  spade  forward.  The  second  man, 
who  follows  with  the  trees,  puts  one  in,  roots  downward,  behind  the 
spade.  The  spade  is  then  drawn  out  and  the  earth  trampled  firmly  about 
the  tree.  Often  a  crowbar  is  used  in  place  of  the  spade  and  the  results 
are  as  satisfactory. 

"However  impossible  this  method  may  appear  to  the  inexperienced 
amateur,  I  can  assure  you  that  for  certain  varieties  of  trees  and  under 
certain  conditions  1  have  found  it  to  give  the  very  best  results.  The  first 
point  is  to  use  rapidly  growing  trees,  such  as  grow  readily  from  cuttings. 
The  soil  should  be  light,  warm  and  well  drained,  though  not  dry,  the 
climate  moderate,  not  having  the  long,  cold  winters  customary  around 
New  York.  In  the  vicinity  of  Xew  York  the  older  and  more  elaborate 
method  of  planting  is  recommended. 

"In  planting  small  shrubs  or  ornamental  trees  the  Stringfellow 
method  is  not  recommended.  Use  only  the  old  method  with  such  varia- 
tions as  your  soil  and  climate  dictate.  With  few  exceptions  shrubs  should 
be  set  in  the  autumn,  and  hedges  planted  at  thai  season  stand  a  much 
better  chance  for  a  thick  growth  the  second  year  than  those  planted  in 
the  spring  or  early  summer. 

"While  large  trees  from  the  forest  are  often  moved  with  perfect  suc- 
cess I  always  advise  buying  large  trees  from  the  nursery  if  such  trees  can 
be  had.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  nursery  grown  trees  have  better 
roots  and  as  a  rule  more  shapely  trunks.  The  idea  that  forest  grown 
trees  are  hardier  because  of  the  inclemencies  they  have  weathered  is  a 
mistake.     The  nursery  grown  trees  are  the  hardier  of  the  two. 

"Fruit  trees  generallv  enjoy  the  privilege  of  being  transplanted  into 
fertile  and  well  cultivated  soil.  It  is  for  that  reason  principally  that  you 
hear  so  little  about  fruit  trees  not  growing  and  so  much  about  the  loss  of 
ornamental  and  shade  trees.  Only  in  recent  vears  have  people  begun  to 
realize  that  a  tree,  regardless  of  variety,  needs  careful  transplanting. 

"In  planting  large  trees — T  mean  trees  six  inches  in  diameter  and 

over the  best  plan  is  to  leave  it  all  to  the  nurserymen.     If,  however,  von 

must  or  prefer  to  do  it  yourself  your  first  duty  is  to  prune  the  roots  just 
enough  to  get  rid  of  the  broken  and  bruised  parts.     The  top  should  be 
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trimmed  much  more  severely,  but  not  enough  to  make  it  unsymmetrical. 
Unless  the  soil  is  fertile  and  in  good  condition  the  hole  should  be  made 
much  larger  than  the  roots  actually  require. 

"As  much  of  the  poor  soil  and  rocks  as  possible  should  be  removed 
and  their  place  rilled  in  with  good  loam.    The  tree  should  be  carefully  and 


exactly  placed,  and  after  the  soil  has  been  well  trampled  down  it  should 
be  further  settled  by  having  the  roots  thoroughly  soaked  with  water. 
Where  you  can  command  the  water  supply  of  course  using  the  hose  is  a 
simple  matter,  but  where  this  is  not  to  be  had  at  least  one  barrel  of  fresh 
water  should  be  allowed  for  each  tree. 

"If  good  loam  is  used  there  is  no  need  for  fertilizer  the  first  year. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year  a  good  top  dressing  of  well  rotted 
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manure  should  be  applied.  I  use  about  two  barrow  loads  for  each  tree. 
Where  such  manure  is  not  to  be  had  then  chemicals  may  be  used  with 
excellent  results.  Each  tree  should  receive  three  pounds  each  of  muriate 
of  potash  and  ground  bone  and  two  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda. 

"Among  rapid  growing  trees  the  silver  maple  takes  first  rank.  It 
has  the  disadvantage  of  top  spreading  too  much,  the  wood  being  rather 
soft  and  breaking  easily.  The  Carolina  poplar,  cottonwood,  Lombardy 
poplar  and  black  locust  are  also  desirable  because  of  their  rapid  growth. 
Poplars  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  short  lived  and  their  downy  seeds 
are  generally  considered  a  nuisance. 

"Among  the  moderately  rapid  growers  that  I  rate  as  desirable  are  the 
American  elm,  sugar  maple,  Norway  maple,  Scotch  elm,  American  linden, 
European  linden,  catalpa,  tulip  tree,  sycamore,  sweetgum,  red  oak,  pin 
oak,  scarlet  oak  and  horse  chestnut.  The  American  elm  has  size,  grace 
and  symmetry  to  recommend  it,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  liable  to  be 
attacked  by  the  elm*leaf  beetle  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  and  Xew 
England. 

"The  sugar  maple  has  size,  grace  and  beautiful  foliage,  but  it  will 
die  out  at  the  top,  especially  in  light  soils.  The  Norway  maple  branches 
too  low,  but  if  properly  trimmed  is  a  beautiful  tree.  The  American  lin- 
dens are  not  strong  or  symmetrical,  and  though  the  European  varieties 
have  both  these  qualities  they  are  subject  to  many  diseases,  notably  leaf 
spot.  The  sycamore  has  a  vigorous  individuality  all  its  own  and  very 
satisfactory  foliage,  but  it  is  too  coarse  for  many  positions  and  sheds  its 
bark  in  an  untidy  manner.  Oaks  have  longevity  and  dignity  and  though 
no  one  can  describe  them  as  rapid  growers  they  are  not  as  slow  as  many 
people  credit  them  with  being." 


WHEN  THE  WOODS  TURN  BR(  WYX. 
How  will  it  be  when  the  woods  turn  brown, 
Their  gold  and  crimson  all  drop  down 
And  crumble  to  dust?    Oh,  then  as  we  lay 
Our  ear  to  earth's  lips  we  shall  hear  her  say, 
"In  the  dark,  I  am  seeking  new  gems  for  my  crown" — 
We  will  dream  of  green  leaves,  when  the  woods  turn  brown. 

— Euc\  Ear  com. 


An  Hour  With  Thee. 

By  Mary  WhEaton  Lyon. 
My  heart  is  tired,  so  tired  to-night — 

How  endless  seems  the  strife  ! 
Day  after  day  the  restlessness 

Of  all  this  weary  life ! 
I  come  to  lay  my  burden  down 

That  so  oppresseth  me, 
And,  shutting  all  the  world  without, 

To  spend  an  hour  with  Thee, 
Dear  Lord ; 

To  spend  an  hour  with  Thee. 

I  would  forget  a  little  while 

The  bitterness  of  tears, 
The  anxious  thoughts  that  crowd  my  life. 

The  buried  hopes  of  years  ; 
Forget  that  woman's  weary  toil 

My  patient  care  must  be ; 
A  tired  child  I  come  to-night 

To  spend  an  hour  with  Thee, 
Dear  Lord ; 

One  little  hour  with  Thee. 

The  busy  world  goes  on  and  on — 

I  cannot  heed  it  now ; 
Thy  sacred  hand  is  laid  upon 

My  aching,  throbbing  brow. 
Life's  toil  will  soon  be  past,  and  then, 

From  all  its  sorrows  free, 
How  sweet  to  think  that  1  shall  spend 
Eternity  with  Thee, 

Dear  Lord  ; 
Eternity  with  Thee. 

*      >? 
Four  things  come  not  back — the  spoken  word,  the  sped  arrow,  the 
past  life,  the  neglected  opportunity. — Hazlitt. 


Footpaths. 


N  intelligent  English  woman,  spending  a  few  years  in  this 
country  with  her  family,  says  that  one  of  her  serious  disap- 
pointments is  that  she  finds  it  utterly  impossible  to  enjoy 
nature  here  as  she  can  at  home — so  much  nature  as  we  have 
and  yet  no  way  of  getting  at  it ;  no  paths,  or  byways,  or 
stiles,  or  foot-bridges,  no  provision  for  the  pedestrian  out- 
side of  the  public  road.  One  would  think  the  people  had  no 
feet  and  legs  in  this  country,  or  else  did  not  know  how  to 
use  them.  Last  summer  she  spent  the  season  near  a  small 
rural  village  in  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  but  it  seemed  as  if  she  had 
net  been  in  the  country  ;  she  could  not  come  at  the  landscape  ;  she  could 
not  reach  a  wood  or  a  hill  or  a  pretty  nook  anywhere  without  being  a 
trespasser,  or  getting  entangled  in  swamps  or  in  fields  of  grass  and  grain, 
or  having  her  course  blocked  by  a  high  and  difficult  fence;  no  private 
ways,  no  grassy  lanes  ;  nobody  walking  in  the  fields  or  woods,  nobody 
walking  anywhere  for  pleasure,  but  everybody  in  carriages  or  wagons. 

She  was  stopping  a  mile  from  the  village,  and  every  day  used  to  walk 
down  to  the  postomce  for  her  mail;  but  instead  of  a  short  and  pleasant 
cut  across  the  fields,  as  there  would  have  been  in  England,  she  was 
obliged  to  take  the  highway  and  face  the  dust  and  mud  and  the  staring 
people  in  their  carriages. 

She  complained,  also,  of  the  absence  of  bird  voices, — so  silent  the  fields 
and  groves  and  orchards  were,  compared  with  what  she  had  been  used 
to  at  home.  The  most  noticeable  midsummer  sound  everywhere  was  the 
shrill,  brassy  crescendo  of  the  locust. 

All  this  is  unquestionably  true.  There  is  far  less  bird  music  here 
than  in  England,  except  possibly  in  May  and  June,  though,  if  the  first 
impressions  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  are  to  be  trusted,  there  is  much  less 
even  then.  The  duke  says:  "Although  I  was  in  the  woods  and  fields  of 
Canada  and  of  the  States  in  the  richest  moments  of  the  spring.  I  heard 
little  of  that  burst  of  song  which  in  England  comes  from  the  blackcap, 
and  the  garden  warbler,  and  the  whitethroat,  and  the  reed  warbler,  and 
the  common  wren,  and  (locally)  from  the  nightingale."  Our  birds  are 
more  withdrawn  than  the  English,  and  their  notes  more  plaintive  and 
intermittent.     Yet  there  are  a  few  davs  here  early  in   May,   when   the 
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house  wren,  the  oriole,  the  orchard  starling,  the  kingbird,  the  bobolink 
and  the  wood  thrush  first  arrive,  that  are  so  full  of  music,  especially  in 
the  morning,  that  one  is  loath  to  believe  there  is  anything  fuller  or  finer 
even  in  England.  As  walkers,  and  lovers  of  rural  scenes  and  pastime>. 
we  do  not  approach  our  British  cousins.  It  is  a  seven  days'  wonder  to 
see  anybody  walking  in  this  country  except  on  a  wager  or  in  a  public  hall 
or  skating  rink,  as  an  exhibition  and  trial  of  endurance. 

Countrvmen  do  not  walk  except  from  necessity,  and  country  women 
walk    far   less   than   their   city   sisters.      When   city   people   come   to   the 


"There  are  a  few  days  here  early  in  May  thatare  so  full  of  music.'* 

country  they  do  net  walk,  because  that  would  be  conceding  too  much  to 
the  country:  beside,  they  would  soil  their  shoe-  and  would  lose  the  awe 
and  respect  which  their  imposing  turnouts  inspire.  Then  they  find  the 
country  dull:  it  is  like  water  cr  milk  after  champagne;  they  miss  the 
accustomed  stimulus,  both  mind  and  body  relax,  and  walking  is  too  great 
an  effort. 

There  are  several  obvious  reasons  whv  the  English  should  be  1  letter 
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or  more  habitual  walkers  than  we  are.  Taken  the  year  round,  their 
climate  is  much  more  favorable  to  exercise  in  the  open  air.  Their  roads 
are  better,  harder  and  smoother,  and  there  is  a  place  for  the  man  and  a 
place  for  the  horse.  Their  country  houses  and  churches  and  villages  are 
not  strung  upon  the  highway  as  ours  are,  but  are  nestled  here  and  there 
with  reference  to  other  things  than  convenience  in  "getting  out."  Hence 
the  grassy  lanes  and  paths  through  the  fields. 

Distances  are  not  so  great  in  that  country ;  the  population  occupies 
less  space.  Again,  the  land  has  been  longer  occupied  and  is  more  thor- 
oughly subdued  ;  it  is  easier  to  get  about  the  fields ;  life  has  flowed  in  the 
same  channels  for  centuries.  The  English  landscape  is  like  a  park,  and 
is  so  thoroughly  rural  and  mellow  and  bosky  that  the  temptation  to  walk 
amid  its  scenes  is  ever  present  to  one.  In  comparison,  nature  here  is  rude, 
raw  and  forbidding;  has  not  that  maternal  and  beneficent  look,  is  less 
mindful  of  man,  runs  to  briers  and  weeds  or  to  naked  sterility. 

Then  as  a  people  the  English  are  a  private,  domestic,  homely  folk: 
they  dislike  publicity,  dislike  the  highway,  dislike  noise,  and  love  to  fee. 
the«grass  under  their  feet.  They  have  a  genius  for  lanes  and  footpaths  ; 
one  might  almost  say  they  invented  them.  The  charm  of  them  is  in  their 
books ;  their  rural  poetry  is  modeled  upon  them.  How  much  of  Words- 
worth's poetry  is  the  poetry  of  pedestrianism !  A  footpath  is  sacred  in 
England ;  the  king  himself  cannot  close  one ;  the  courts  recognize  them 
as  something  quite  as  important  and  inviolable  as  the  highway. 

A  footpath  is  of  slow  growth,  and  it  is  a  wild,  shy  thing  that  is 
easily  scared  away.  The  plow  must  respect  it,  and  the  fence  or  hedge 
make  way  for  it.  It  requires  a  settled  state  of  things,  unchanging  habits 
among  the  people,  and  long  tenure  of  the  land  ;  the  rill  of  life  that  finds 
its  way  there  must  have  a  perennial  source,  and  flow  there  to-morrow 
and  the  next  day  and  the  next  century. 

When  I  was  a  youth  and  went  to  school  with  my -brothers  we  had  a 
footpath  a  mile  long.  On  going  from  home  after  leaving  the  highway 
there  was  a  descent  through  a  meadow,  then  through  a  large  maple  and 
beech  wood,  then  through  a  long  stretch  of  rather  barren  pasture  land 
which  brought  us  to  the  creek  in  the  valley,  which  we  crossed  on  a  slab 
or  a  couple  of  rails  from  the  near  fence ;  then  more  meadow  land  with  a 
neglected  orchard,  and  then  the  little  gray  schoolhouse  itself  toeing  the 
highway.  In  winter  our  course  was  a  hard,  beaten  path  in  the  snow, 
visible  from  afar,  and  in  summer  a  well-defined  trail.     In  the  woods  it 
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wore  the  roots  of  the  trees.  It  steered  for  the  gap.-  or  low  places  in  the 
fences,  and  avoided  the  bog's  and  swamps  in  the  meadow.  I  can  recall 
yet  the  very  lock,  the  very  physiognomy,  of  a  large  birch-tree  that  stood 
beside  it  in  the  midst  of  the  woods ;  it  sometimes  tripped  me  up  with  a 
large  root  it  sent  out  like  a  foot.  Neither  do  T  forget  the  little  spring 
run  nearbv  where  we  frequently  paused  to  drink,  and  gathered  "crinkle- 
root"  (Dentaria)  in  the  early  summer:  nor  the  dilapidated  log  fence  that 


"The  Dilapidated  Log  Fence." 

was  the  highway  cf  the  squirrels  ;  nor  the  ledges  to  one  side,  whence  in 
early  spring  the  skunk  and  coon  sallied  forth  and  crossed  our  path ;  nor 
the  gray,  scabby  rocks  in  the  pasture ;  nor  the  solitary  tree ;  nor 
the  old  weather-worn  stump ;  no.  nor  the  creek  in  which  I 
plunged  one  winter  morning  in  attempting  to  leap  its  swollen 
current.  But  the  path  served  only  one  generation  of  school  children ;  it 
faded  out  more  than  thirty  vears  ago,  and  the  feet  that  made  it  are  widely 
scattered,  while  some  of  them  have  found  the  path  that  leads  through  the 
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V alley  of  the  Shadow.  Almost  the  last  words  of  one  of  these  schoolboys, 
then  a  man  grown,  seemed  as  if  he  might  have  had  this  very  path  in  mind, 
and  thought  himself  again  returning  to  his  father's  house :  4iI  must  hurry," 
he  said  ;  "I  have  a  long  way  to  go  up  a  hill  and  through  a  dark  wood,  and 
it  will  soon  be  night." 

We  are  a  famous  people  to  go  "  'cross  lots,"  but  we  do  not  make  a 
path,  or,  if  we  do,  it  does  not  last ;  the  scene  changes,  the  currents  set  in 
other  directions,  or  cease  entirely,  and  the  path  vanishes.  In  the  South 
one  would  find  plenty  of  bridle  paths,  for  there  everybody  goes  horse- 
back, and  there  are  few  passable  roads ;  and  the  hunters  and  lumbermen 
of  the  North  have  their  trails  through  the  forest,  following  a  line  of 
blazed  trees  ;  but  in  all  my  acquaintance  with  the  country — the  rural 
and  agricultural  sections  — I  do  not  know  a  pleasant,  inviting  path  lead- 
ing from  house  to  house,  or  from  settlement  to  settlement,  by  which  the 
pedestrian  could  shorten  or  enliven  a  journey,  or  add  the  charm  of  the 
seclusion  of  the  fields  to  his  walk.  , 

What  a  contrast  England  presents  in  this  respect,  according  to  Mr. 
Jennings'  pleasant  book,  "Field  Paths  and  Green  Lanes"!  The  pedestrian 
may  go  about  quite  independent  of  the  highway.  Here  is  a  glimpse  from 
his  pages :  "A  path  across  the  field,  seen  from  the  station,  leads  into  a 
road  close  by  the  lodge  gate  of  Mr.  Cubett's  house.  A  little  beyond  this 
gate  is  another  and  smaller  one,  from  which  a  narrow  path  ascends 
straight  to  the  top  of  the  hill  and  comes  out  just  opposite  the  postoffice  on 
Ranmore  Common.  The  Common  at  another  point  may  be  reached  by  a 
shorter  cut.  After  entering  a  path  close  by  the  lodge,  open  the  first  gate 
you  come  to  on  the  right  hand.  Cross  the  road,  go  through  the  gate 
opposite,  and  either  follow  the  road  right  out  upon  Ranmore  Common, 
past  the  beautiful  deep  dell  or  ravine,  or  take  a  path  which  you  will  see 
en  your  left,  a  few  yards  from  the  gate.  This  winds  through  a  very 
pretty  wood,  with  glimpses  of  the  valley  here  and  there  on  the  way.  and 
eventually  brings  you  out  upon  the  carriage-drive  to  the  house.  Turn  to 
the  right  and  you  will  soon  find  yourself  upon  the  Common.  A  road  or 
path  opens  out  in  front  of  the  upper  lodge  gate.  Follow  that  and  it  will 
take  you  to  a  small  piece  of  water  from  whence  a  green  path  strikes  off  to 
the  right,  and  this  will  lead  you  all  across  the  Common  in  a  northerly 
direction."  etc.  Thus  we  may  see  how  the  country  is  threaded  with  patliv 
A  later  writer,  the  author  of  "The  Gamekeeper  at  Home"  and  other 
books,  says:  "Those  only  know  a  country  who  are  acquainted  with   its 
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footpaths.  By  the  roads,  indeed,  the  outside  may  be  seen  :  but  the  foot- 
paths go  through  the  heart  of  the  land.  There  are  routes  by  which  mile 
after  mile  may  be  traveled  without  leaving  the  sward.  So  you  may  pass 
from  village  to  village ;  now  crossing  green  meadows,  now  cornfields, 
over  brooks,  past  woods,  through  farmyards  and  rick  'barken.'  ' 

The  conditions  of  life  in  this. country  have  not  been  favorable  to  the 
development  of  byways.  We  do  not  take  to  lanes  and  to  the  seclusion  of 
the  fields.  YVe  love  to  be  upon  the  road,  and  to  plant  our  houses  there, 
and  to  appear  there  mounted  upon  a  horse  or  seated  in  a  wagon.  It  is 
to  be   distinctly   stated,   however,   that   our   public   highways,   with   their 


"Gray,  Scabby  Rocks  in  the  Pasture," 

breadth  and  amplitude,  their  wide,  grassy  margins,  their  picturesque  stone 
or  rail  fences,  their  outlooks  and  their  general  free  and  easy  character, 
are  far  more  inviting  to  the  pedestrian  than  the  narrow  lanes  and  trenches 
that  English  highways  for  the  most  part  are.  The  road  in  England  is 
always  well  kept,  the  roadbed  is  often  like  a  rock,  but  the  traveler's  view 
is  shut  in  by  high  hedges,  and  very  frequently  he  seems  to  be  passing 
along  a  deep,  nicely-graded  ditch.  The  open,  broad  landscape  character 
of  our  highways  is  quite  unknown  in  that  countrv. 

The  absence  of  the  paths  and  lanes  is  not  so  great  a  matter,  but  the 
decay  of  the  simplicity  of  manners,  and  of  the  habits  of  pedestrianism 
which  this  absence  imnlies.  is  what  I  lament.     The  devil  is  in  the  horse 
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to  make  men  proud  and  fast  and  ill-mannered  :  only  when  you  go  afoot 
do  you  grow  in  the  grace  of  gentleness  and  humility.  But  no  good  can 
come  out  of  this  walking  mania  that  is  now  sweeping  over  the  country, 
simply  because  it  is  a  mania  and  not  a  natural  and  wholesome  impulse. 
It  is  a  prostitution  of  the  noble  pastime. 

It  is  no1:  the  walking  merely,  it  is  keeping  yourself  in  tune  for  a  walk, 
in  the  spiritual  and  bodily  condition  in  which  you  can  find  entertainment 
and  exhilaration  in  so  simple  and  natural  a  pastime.  You  are  eligible  to 
any  good  fortune  when  you  are  in  the  condition  to  enjoy  a  walk.  When 
the  air  and  the  water  taste  sweet  to  you,  how  much  else  will  taste  sweet! 


Post  Office,  Gabriels.        Getting  Letters  from  Home. 

When  the  exercise  of  your  limbs  affords  you  pleasure,  and  the  play  of 
your  senses  upon  the  various  objects  and  shows  of  nature  quickens  and 
stimulates  your  spirit,  your  relation  to  the  world  and  to  yourself  is  what 
it  should  be — simple  and  direct  and  wholesome.  The  mood  in  which 
you  set  out  on  a  spring  or  autumn  ramble  or  a  sturdy  winter  walk,  and 
your  greedy  feet  have  to  be  restrained  from  devouring  the  distances  too 
fast,  is  the  mood  in  which  your  best  thoughts  and  impulses  come  to  you, 
or  in  which  you  might  embark  upon  any  noble  and  heroic  enterprise. 
Life  is  sweet  in  such  moods,  the  universe  is  complete,  and  there  is  no 
failure  or  imperfection  anywhere. 


Directions  for  Collecting  and     Preserving     Her- 
barium Specimens  of  Trees, 

lllpljSSif  N  herbarium  is  a  great  aid  in  the  study  <  f  plants.     It  consists 
(all  <3!    ImJ      ut"  a  collection  of  plant  specimens  properly  dried,  mounted, 
labeled  and  arranged.     Probably  no  botanist  ever  attained 
much  prominence  as  such,  or  ever  became  proficient  in  this 
science,  without  making  an  herbarium. 

It   is  evident  that   small   plants  only  can  be  preserved 
entire  in  an  herbarium.     Trees  are  too  large  and  must  be 
represented  by  small  parts  of  themselves.     Thev  are  gener- 
ally represented  in  herbaria  by  one  or  several  of  their  small 
branches  bearing  the  leaves  and  flowers  and  when  possible  the  fruit  also. 
In  some  instances  the  fruit  is  so  thick  and  hard  that  it  must  lie  preserved 
separately. 

The  directions  for  making  a  collection  of  specimens  illustrative  of 
our  trees  should  treat  of  the  apparatus  and  materials  needed,  the  char- 
acter of  the  specimens  to  be  collected,  the  time  when  they  should  be 
taken  and  the  method  of  drying,  mounting  and  arranging  them. 

Materials  Xeeded. 
A  knife  will  be  needed  with  which  to  cut  the  desired  branches  from 
the  tree  ;  a  receptacle  also  in  which  they  may  be  placed  and  carried  home. 
Tins  may  be  an  ordinary  botanical  collecting-box,  a  nortable  wire  pre«s 
or  a  portfolio.  A  suitable  number  r>f  plant  driers  will  be  needed  in  which 
to  dry  and  press  the  specimens.  These  are  thick,  felty  sheets,  12  by  18 
inches  in  size,  made  expresslv  for  this  purpose.  If  these  cannot  be  ob- 
tained conveniently,  pieces  of  this  size  may  be  cut  from  carpet  paper  or 
from  old  newspapers.  A  considerable  number  of  folios  of  manilla  or 
other  smooth,  soft  paper  should  be  procured.  These  should  be  of  the 
same  size  as  the  driers.  The  mounting  paper  should  be  firm,  white  and 
smooth,  it  1-2  by  16  1-2  inches.  A  few  white  paper  or  pasteboard  boxes. 
1  1-2  inches  deep,  4  inches  wide  and  6  inches  long,  will  be  needed  for  the 
reception  of  such  fruits  as  cannot  be  mounted  on  the  herbarium  sheet-. 
The  labels  should  be  1  3-4  by  3  3-4  inches.  Liquid  glue  or  Mead's 
"adhesive  plaster  will  be  needed  in  fastening  the  specimens  to  the  herbarium 
sheets.     The  latter  is  more  convenient  and   cleanlv.     Mucilage  or  £um 
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tragacanth  softened  in  water  will  be  useful  in  attaching  the  labels.  The 
plant  press  may  consist  simply  of  two  pieces  of  well-seasoned  planed 
boards,  each  18  inches  long,  12  inches  wide  and  1  inch  thick. 

Collecting  Specimens. 

In  collecting  specimens  it  is  desirable  that  the  part  selected  should 
show  as  many  of  the  characters  of  the  species  as  possible.  If  a  branch 
bears,  at  the  same  time,  leaves,  flowers  and  fruit,  it  will  be  preferable  to 
one  that  bears  leaves  only,  and  should  be  selected.  A  branch  that  is  itself 
well  formed  and  smooth  and  that  has  its  leaves  perfect  is  to  be  chosen 
rather  than  one  that  is  crooked  or  knotty  or  has  its  leaves  eaten  by  in- 
sects or  ragged  or  torn  by  the  wind  or  discolored  by  injury  or  age.  Such 
specimens  should  not  be  taken.  It  is  well  to  take  a  branch  that  has  branch - 
lets,  if  not  too  large,  as  it  may  also  show  the  mode  of  branching,  but  in 
all  cases  the  size  of  the  mounting  paper  must  be  kept  in  view,  and  no 
specimen  should  be  taken  that  is  more  than  16  inches  long  or  more  than 
1 1  inches  wide.  Two  small  specimens  will  sometimes  be  better  than  one 
large  one.  Having  made  the  selection,  do  not  tear  or  break  the  branch 
from  the  tree,  but  cut  it.  Place  it  at  once  in  the  collecting  box  or  between 
the  leaves  of  a  folio  and  then  in  the  wire  press  or  the  portfolio.  If  ex- 
posed to  the  air  and  the  sun  until  the  leaves  wither  the  specimen  will  be 
spoiled.  If  placed  in  the  folio  at  the  time  of  collecting  care  must  be  taken 
to  arrange  the  leaves  just  as  you  wish  them  to  appear  in  the  dried  speci- 
men, for  they  should  not  be  removed  from  the  folio  till  completely  dry. 
The  same  rule  is  applicable  when  the  specimen  is  taken  from  the  collect- 
ing box  and  placed  in  the  folio  preparatory  to  putting  in  press. 
Several  leaves  should  not  be  allowed  to  overlap  each  other  and  form  a 
thick  mass.  It  is  well  to  have  one  or  more  lie  in  such  a  position  that 
when  mounted  the  lower  surface  will  be  shown.  Do  not  leave  any  in  a 
folded  or  crumpled  position,  and  put  no  specimen  in  the  folio  with  water 
on  its  leaves  or  flowers. 

A  few  trees,  like  the  elms  and  some  of  the  maples,  put  forth  their 
blossoms  early  in  the  spring  before  the  leaves  have  appeared.  In  such 
cases  flower-bearing  branches  must  be  taken  while  the  flowers  are  on 
them.  Then  the  same  tree  must  be  visited  again  for  a  fruiting  specimen, 
and  even  a  third  time,  if  necessary,  for  a  mature  leaf-bearing  specimen. 
Generally  the  leaves  will  be  sufficiently  mature  when  the  fruit  is :  but  in 
the  case  of  some  of  the  nut-bearing  trees  it  will  be  better  to 
get  leaf-bearing  branches     before     the     fruit     is     mature,     since     this 


THE  TAMARACK 


The  Tamarack,  sometimes  called  larch  or  American  larch,  is  a  hardy  tree  whose  range 
extends  northward  to  the  arctic  circle.  It  belongs  to  the  Coniferae  or  pine  family.  All  of  our 
native  members  of  this  family  are  evergreens  except  the  tamarack.  This  is  deciduous.  Its 
short  needle-shaped  leaves  turn  yellow  in  autumn  and  fall  from  the  tree. 
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matures  so  late  in  the  season  that  it  is  then  difficult  to  find  branches 
bearing  perfect  foliage.  Some  trees,  like  the  basswood  and  the  tulip  tree, 
have  the  leaves  and  flowers  developed  at  the  same  time,  and  branches  hav- 
ing both  may  be  taken  at  once.  It  may,  however,  be  necessarv  to  visit 
such  trees  a  second  time  for  a  fruit-bearing  specimen.  The  Mowers  of 
these  trees  are  perfect :  that  is,  in  each  flower  the  organs  called  stamens 
and  pistils  may  be  seen.  Many  trees  have  flowers  of  two  kinds  ;  that  is. 
some  of  the  flowers  have  stamens  only  and  are  called  staminate  flowers, 
others  have  pistils  only  and  are  called  pistillate  flowers.  In  many  cases,  as 
in  the  nut-bearing  trees,  the  birches  and  the  cone-bearing  trees,  these  two 
kinds  of  flowers  occur  on  the  same  tree  and  often  on  the  same  branch. 
In  other  trees,  like  the  poplars  and  willows,  they  occur  on  distinct  trees 
of  the  same  species.  In  such  cases  the  individual  flowers  are  often  very 
small,  and  either  one  or  both  kinds  are  developed  in  rather  long,  narrow- 
clusters,  called  aments.  In  the  nut-bearing  trees  the  staminate  flowers  are 
generally  in  aments,  but  the  pistillate  flowers  are  not.  In  the  maples  the 
three  kinds  of  flowers,  perfect,  pistillate  and  staminate,  are  sometimes 
found  on  the  same  tree,  often  in  clusters  or  racemes,  but  not  in  aments. 
In  collecting  specimens  of  these  trees  all  kinds  of  flowers  belonging  to  the 
species  should  be  shown  by  the  specimens.  In  the  case  of  the  maples  and 
other  trees  bearing  fruit  in  large  clusters,  it  may  be  well  to  thin  out  the 
clusters  somewhat  before  putting  the  specimen  in  the  press. 

Drying  Specimens. 

The  object  of  drying  specimens  is  to  preserve  them  for  future  refer- 
ence, examination  or  study.  To  have  them  in  as  good  condition  as  pos- 
sible for  this  purpose,  they  are  dried  under  pressure,  the  moisture  in 
them  being  absorbed  by  the  driers  in  which  they  are  placed.  The  quicker 
they  are  dried  the  better  they  retain  the  natural  color  of  the  foliage  and 
flowers.  This  result  is  attained  by  using  a  liberal  quantity  of  driers,  by 
frequentlv  changing  the  specimens  from  the  dampened  driers  to  dry  ones 
and  by  exposure  to  a  dry  atmosphere. 

Having  placed  several  thicknesses  of  driers  on  one  of  the  boards  of 
the  press,  place  upon  these  a  folio  containing  a  specimen  or  specimens, 
placed  in  it  according  to  the  directions  previously  given.  Place  on  this 
folio  a  strip  of  paper  with  one  end  projecting  beyond  the  margin  of  the 
folio.  The  object  of  this  is  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  specimen  to 
fresh  driers.  Then  place  over  the  folio  several  thicknesses  of  driers,  the 
more  the  better.     Then  another  specimen-bearing  folio,  another  strip  of 
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paper  and  another  package  of  drier-.  Continue  building  the  pile  till  all 
the  specimens  to  be  pressed  are  placed  between  the  driers. 
Finally  place  the  other  piece  of  board  on  top  of  the  pile  and  put 
upon  it  any  heavy  weight  or  weights.  A  hundred  pounds  will  not  be  too 
much.  More  still  will  be  better  if  the  pile  is  large.  If  the  press  can  lie 
in  a  warm  room  or  a  hot  garret,  or  be  exposed  to  a  hot  summer  sun,  all 
the  better.  A  sufficient  number  of  driers  should  be  had  in  reserve  so  that 
the  next  morning  the  specimens  may  be  transferred  from  the  first  lot  to 
these  fresh  ones.  In  making  the  transfer,  take  the  upper  board  of  the 
press  from  the  pile  and  now  use  it  for  the  bottom.  Put  on  it  a  suitable 
number  of  fresh  driers.  Remove  the  upper  layer  of  driers  of  the  old 
pile  down  to  the  uppermost  folio.  The  projecting  paper  slip  enables 
you  to  do  this  at  once.  Then  transfer  the  folio  and  its  contained  speci- 
men, also  its  paper  slip,  to  the  new  pile  of  driers  and  place  upon  it  more 
fresh  driers.  Repeat  this  operation  till  all  the  specimens  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  pile,  on  which  place  the  remaining  board  and  the  weights 
again.  Spread  out  the  dampened  driers  to  dry  and  the  next  day  change 
the  specimens  again  to  these  or  to  other  fresh  driers.  This  process  should 
be  repeated  even-  day  or  two  (or  less  often  after  two  or  three  changes  > 
till  the  specimens  are  dry. 

Mounting  Speci m ens. 
In  mounting  specimens  with  liquid  glue  a  small  brush  with  a  handle 
of  convenient  length  ma}'  be  used  in  applying  the  glue.  Even  a  small 
brush  handle  with  one  end  flattened  will  answer  very  well.  Dip  it  in  the 
glue  and  apply  to  the  side  of  the  branch  which  is  to  lie  in  contact  with 
the  herbarium  sheet.  The  glue  should  be  applied  in  two  or  three  places 
only  and  in  small  quantity.  Do  not  applv  it  to  the  leaves.  If  the  glue  is 
too  thick  it  may  be  reduced  by  the  addition  of  a  little  vinegar  or  acetic 
acid.  Specimens  neatly  mounted  with  glue  appear  better  than  those 
attached  by  adhesive  plaster.  Still  this  has  some  advantages.  It  is  more 
convenient  to  use  and  it  holds  very  smooth-stemmed  specimens  better 
than  glue  does.  It  can  aUo  be  removed  if  for  any  reason  it  is  desirable 
to  take  the  specimen  from  the  herbarium  sheet.  The  adhesive  plaster 
should  be  cut  in  strips  1-12  to  1-8  inch  wide  and  of  any  convenient  length. 
Generally  one  inch  is  long  enough.  In  using  the  strips,  having  placed 
the  specimen  in  its  proper  position  on  the  sheet,  place  the  middle  of  .1 
strip  on  the  branch  near  its  base,  so  that  the  ends  of  the  strip  shall  pro- 
ject at   right  angles  to  the  branch.     Then   press   down   the   ends   firmly 
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on  the  paper,  to  which  they  will  adhere.  In  like  manner  put  another 
strip  across  the  branch  near  the  other  end,  and  also  fasten  the  lateral 
branches  to  the  paper  in  the  same,  if  necessary.  Two  or  more  specimens 
of  the  same  species  may  be  mounted  on  the  same  sheet  if  there  is  suf- 
ficient room,  but  specimens  of  two  species  should  never  be  placed  on  one 
herbarium  sheet.  In  mounting  the  specimens  always  leave  sufficient  room 
for  the  label  at  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  the  sheet. 

Specimens  of  the  hemlock  and  the  black  and  white  spruces  do  not 
retain  their  leaves  well  when  dried  in  the  usual  way.  To  avoid  this  diffi- 
culty as  much  as  possible,  select  for  specimens  the  most  slender  branches 
without  cones,  and  with  a  brush  apply  mucilage  or  very  thin  glue  to  the 
whole  surface  that  is  to  lie  on  the  paper,  working  it  well  in  toward  the 
base  of  the  leaves.  Then  apply  the  specimen  at  once  to  the  herbarium 
sheet  or  to  a  smaller  piece  of  firm  white  paper  that  may  be  attached  to  the 
herbarium  sheet.  Place  over  it  a  piece  of  coarse  cotton  cloth  and  place  it  in 
the  driers,  putting  on  very  heavy  weights  so  that  it  may  dry  under  great 
pressure.     The  leaves,  when  dry,  will  be  held  in  place  by  the  mucilage. 

The  label  should  contain:  1st,  the  botanical  name;  2nd,  the  common 
name;  3d,  the  name  of  the  locality  where  the  specimens  on  the  sheet  were 
collected  and  of  the  month  or  months  in  which  they  were  collected;  4th, 
the  name  of  the  collector.  These  names  should  stand  in  the  order  in 
which  they  have  been  named,  the  first  near  the  upper  part  of  the  label, 
the  second  under  it,  and  so  on.  The  place  where  and  time  when  collected 
should  be  indicated  on  the  same  horizontal  line.  These  names  may  be 
written  or  printed  on  the  label,  and  should  be  placed  upon  it  before  it 
is  fastened  to  the  herbarium  sheet.  In  attaching  the  label  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  touch  with  a  small  brush  previously  dipped  in  mucilage  or 
with  a  small,  flat-pointed  stick  dipped  in  softened  gum  tragacanth.  the 
four  corners  of  the  label  and  two  or  three  intermediate  points  near  the 
margin.  This  will  be  better  than  to  cover  the  whole  back  of  the  label 
with  the  adhesive  material. 

After  the  specimens  have  been  mounted  they  should  be  arranged 
according  to  their  botanical  relationship  or  classification.  All  the  sheets 
holding  specimens  of  maples  should  be  placed  together  in  a  folio  of  firm 
manilla  or  other  colored  paper  which,  when  folded,  shall  be  17  inches 
long  and  12  inches  wide,  and  the  name  of  the  genus  (Acer  in  this  case) 
should  be  written  or  printed  on  the  lower  right-hand  corner.  In  the  same 
way  all  the  sheets  holding  specimens  of  pines  should  be  placed  together. 
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and  so  for  any  other  genus.  Large  cones,  nuts  or  other  fruits,  too  bulky 
to  be  placed  on  the  herbarium  sheet,  should  be  put  in  the  boxes  provided 
for  this  purpose,  the  fruit  of  each  species  in  a  box  by  itself.  The  label 
of  the  species,  properly  filled  out,  should  be  attached  to  the  cover  of  the 
box.  These  boxes,  systematically  arranged,  may  be  kept  in  cabinet 
drawers. 

By  Charles  H.  Pfxk.  State  Botanist. 


I  sat  in  my  garden  a  few  evenings  ago.  It  was  in  the  late  summer. 
The  swallows,  that  had  been  screaming  and  circling  round  and  round 
in  the  ever-narrowing  rings  far  up  in  the  clear  sky,  had  gone  down  to 
the  eaves  of  my  house,  where,  in  their  little  mud-cabins,  they  now  slept 
with  their  young,  There  was  deep  silence  on  all  things — silence  of  mid- 
night, or  midseas.  A  few  tendrils  of  white  jasmine  had  stolen  in  over 
my  neighbor's  wall.  The  twilight  had  suddenly  departed,  and  night  had 
come  down.  I  could  barely  see  the  white  stars  of  the  jasmine,  but  I  a  >uld 
feel  their  gentle,  perfumed  breath.  Once  or  twice  a  vagrant  and  wanton 
breeze  stole  over  the  wall  and  seized  the  top  tassels  of  my  Austrian  pine, 
and  lifted  the  sleepy  leave-  of  the  sycamores,  which  murmured  and  fell 
back  to  rest.  Then  silence  again,  deep  as  the  grave!  I  saw  the  suns  of 
space  of  glinting  green,  and  red,  and  yellow.  I  felt  the  throb  of  the  Uni- 
verse. As  the  outlook  on  a  great  steamer  on  the  high  seas,  staring  into 
the  darkness,  feels  the  mighty  vessel  throb  beneath  him.  and  watches  the 
phosphorescence  of  the  waves,  and  hears  the  beat  of  the  engines,  so  felt 
I  the  thrill  of  Being — the  vibration  of  existence.  And  as  far  up  in  the 
darkness  on  the  bridge  of  the  vessel,  silent,  invisible,  stands  the  captain. 
who  controls  the  mighty  mechanism  beneath  him — dumb,  watchful,  with 
a  light  touch  on  the  electric  knob  before  him,  so  1  saw  Thee,  though 
Thou.  too.  wert  invisible,  O  my  God — I  saw  Thy  finger  on  the  magnetic 
key  of  Thy  Universe :  and  I  feared  not  the  night,  nor  the  darkness,  nor 
the  grave,  for  I  knew  that  the  destinies  of  us  and  of  Thy  worlds  were  safe 
in  Thy  keeping. 

Science  shall  never  advance  on  right  line-  except  by  imitating  God. 
It  is  the  wisdom  of  God  in  its  infancv ! — Sheehau. 


Recessional. 

By  Hannah  M.  Bryan. 

Exultant,  or  with  forehead  bowed, 

In  cloth  of  hair,  or  raiment  white. 
Still  art  Thou,  God,  our  guiding  cloud  : 
f  Still  art  Thou,  God,  our  pillared  light. 

To  Thee  we  look,  in  Thee  we  trust ; 
We  are  but  dust,  we  are  but  dust. 

Fair  the  green  Earth  whereon  we  tread. 

Thy  footstool  and  Thy  Son's  delight : 
Thy  Throne  is  glorious  overhead. 

Deep-set  with  many  a  sphered  light. 
In  Him,  in  Thee,  we  hope,  we  trust : 
We  are  but  dust,  we  are  but  dust. 

The  forests  stretch  in  emerald  night. 

In  billowy  green  the  plains  expand, 
The  great  sea  sleeps  in  crystal  might 
Within  the  hollow  of  Thy  hand. 

We  rest  in  Thee,  our  hope  and  trust ; 
We  who  are  dust,  we  who  are  dust. 

Thine  are  the  fixed  and  wandering  lights. 

Their  source  and  central  sun  Thou  art ; 
Beyond  all  worlds,  above  all  bights, 

Yet  dwelling  in  each  contrite  heart. 
Lord  of  all  life,  in  Thee  we  trust : 
We  who  are  dust,  we  who  are  dust. 

Hurt  no  man's  feelings  unnecessarily.  There  are  thorns  in  abund- 
ance in  the  path  of  human  life. 

The  blessing  of  a  house  is  goodness;  the  honor  of  a  house  is  hos- 
pitalitv ;  the  ornament  of  a  house  is  cleanliness;  the  happiness  of  a  house 
is  contentment. 
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A    Pleasing:  Message. 


A  Few  Specimen  Pages  From  the  New  Now  Old. 

By  James  J.  Walsh,  M.D,  Ph.D.,  LL.D. 

I  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  in  laboring  at  least  to  correct  many 
false  ideas  with  regard  to  the  history  of  education,  and  above  all,  with 
what  concerns  supposed  Church  opposition  to  various  phases  of  educa- 
tional advance.  I  know  no  presumption  of  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
Church  to  education  that  is  so  groundless,  however,  as  that  which  would 
insist  that  it  is  only  now,  with  what  people  are  pleased  to  call  the  break- 
ing up  of  Church  influence  generally,  so  that  even  the  Catholic  Church 
has  to  bow,  though  unwillingly,  to  the  spirit  of  the  times  and  to  modern 
progress,  that  feminine  education  is  receiving  its  due  share  of  attention. 
Most  people  seem  to  be  quite  sure  that  the  first  serious  development  of 
opportunities  for  the  higher  education  of  women  came  in  our  time.  They 
presume  that  never  before  has  there  been  anything  worth  while  talking 
about  in  this  matter.  Just  inasmuch  as  they  do  they  are  completely  per- 
verting the  realities  of  the  history  of  education,  which  are  in  this  matter 
particularly  interesting  and  by  no  means  lacking  in  detail. 

Whenever  there  is  any  question  of  Church  influence  in  education, 
or  of  the  spirit  of  the  Church  with  regard  to  education,  those  who  wish 
to  talk  knowingly  of  the  subject  should  turn  to  the  period  in  which  the 
Church  was  a  predominant  factor  in  human  affairs  throughout  Europe. 
This  is,  as  is  well  known,  the  thirteenth  century. 

Now  it  is  with  regard  to  this  period  that  it  is  fair  to  ask  the  question. 
What  was  the  attitude  of  the  Church  toward  education?  Owing  to  her 
acknowledged  supremacy  in  spiritual  matters  and  the  extension  of  the 
spiritual  authority  even  over  the  temporal  authorities  whenever  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  ethics  or  any  question  of  morals  was  concerned,  the 
Church  could  absolutely  dictate  the  educational  policy  of  Europe.  Xow, 
this  is  the  century  when  the  universities  arose  and  received  their  most 
magnificent  development.  The  great  Lateran  Council,  held  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  century,  required  every  bishop  to  establish  professorships 
equivalent  to  what  we  now  call  a  college  in  connection  with  his  cathedral. 
The  metropolitan  archbishops  were  expected  to  develop  university  courses 
in  connection  with  their  colleges.  Everywhere,  then,  in  Europe  universi- 
ties arose,  and  there  was  the  liveliest  appreciation  and  the  most  ardent 
enthusiasm  for  education,  so  that  not  only  were  ample  opportunities  pro- 
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vided.  but  these  were  taken  gloriously  and  the  culture  of  modern  Europe 
awoke  and  bloomed  wonderfully. 

Some  idea  of  the  extensi  m  of  university  opportunities  can  be  judged 

from  the  fact  that,  according  to  the  best  and  most  conservative  statistics 
available,  there  were  more  students  at  the  universities  of  Oxford  and 

Cambridge  to  the  population  of  the  England  of  that  day  than  there  are 
to  the  population  of  even  such  an  educationally  well  provided  citv  as 
Greater  New  York  in  the  present  year  of  grace  1910.  This  seems 
astounding  to  our  modern  ideas,  but  it  is  absolutely  true  if  there  is  any 
truth  in  history.  The  statistics  are  provided  by  men  who  are  not  at  all 
favorable  to  Catholic  education  or  the  Church's  influence  for  education. 
At  this  same  time  there  were  probably  more  than  15,000  students  at  the 
University  of  Bologna,  and  almost  beyond  a  doubt  20,000  at  the  Univers- 
ity of  Paris.  We  have  not  reached  such  figures  for  university  attendance 
again,  even  down  to  the  present.  Students  came  from  all  over  the  world 
to  these  universities,  but  more  than  twenty  other  universities  were 
founded  throughout  Europe  in  this  century.  The  population  was  very 
scanty  compared  to  what  it  is  at  the  present  time;  there  were  probably 
not  more  than  25,000.000  of  people  on  the  whole  continent.  England 
had  less  than  3.000.000  of  people  and,  as  we  know  very  well  by  the  cen- 
sus made  before  the  coming  of  the  Armada,  had  only  slightly  more  than 
4.000.000  even  in  Elizabeth's  time,  some  two  centuries  later. 

As  the  ether  departments  of  the  University  of  Bologna  developed 
we  find  women  as  students  and  teachers  in  these.  One  of  the  assistants 
to  the  first  great  professor  of  anatomy  at  Bologna.  Mondino,  whose  text- 
book of  anatomy  was  used  in  the  schools  for  two  centuries  after  this  time, 
was  a  young  woman,  Alessandra  Giliani.  It  is  to  her  that  we  owe  an 
early  method  for  the  injection  of  bodies  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve 
them,  and  she  also  varnished  and  colored  them  so  that  the  deterrent  work 
of  dissection  would  not  have  to  be  carried  on  to  such  an  extent  as  before. 
yet  the  actual  human  tissues  might  be  used  for  demonstrating  purposes. 

As  the  result  of  the  traditions  in  feminine  education  thus  established 
women  continued  to  enjoy  abundant  opportunities  at  the  universities  of 
Italy,  and  there  is  not  a  single  century  since  the  thirteenth  when  there 
have  not  been  some  distinguished  women  professors  at  the  Italian  uni- 
versities. Nearly  five  centuries  after  the  youthful  assistant  in  anatomy 
of  whom  we  have  spoken,  whose  invention  meant   so  much,   for  making 
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the  stuci)  of  medicine  less  deterred  and  dangerous,  came  Madame  Man- 
zolini,  who  invented  the  method  of  making  wax  models  of  human  tissues 
so  that  these  might  be  studied  for  anatomical  purposes.  Made  in  the 
natural  colors,  these  were  eminently  helpful. 


Passing  of  the  Hearth, 


An  elderly  woman  in  Wisconsin,  who  was  a  young  wife  in  the  young 
West,  is  telling  in  a  local  newspaper  a  few  of  the  things  that  the  young 
wife  of  the  older  West  does  not  have  to  do.  And  in  telling  of  this  she 
recalls  vividly  her  home  as  it  was  sixty  years  ago.  There  was  no  wood, 
coal  or  gas  range  in  those  days,  but  there  was  a  fireplace,  with  a  wide, 
deep  hearth — and  a  chimney  that  would  draw,  built  large  enough  for  the 
sweep  to  pass  through  it. 

The  fireplace  would  take  a  log  four  or  rive  feet  long  and  a  foot  and  a 
half  through.  This  was  piled  on  andirons,  and  as  there  were  no  matches 
in  those  days  one  of  the  greatest  anxieties  of  the  careful  housewife  was  to 
prevent  the  fire  from  going  out.  If  it  did  go  out  she  had  to  go  to  one  of 
the  neighbors,  perhaps  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away,  for  a  shovelful  of  live 
coals. 

( )ne  of  the  signs  of  neatness  in  a  housekeeper  in  those  old  days  was 
the  way  she  kept  the  hearth  cleaned,  using  the  broom  and  wing,  and  a 
few  of  her  many  duties  were  to  dip  candles,  put  down  pork  and  beef  by 
the  barrel,  make  sausage  for  the  year,  put  down  lard  by  the  jar,  pre- 
served fruit  by  the  gallon,  apple  sauce  by  the  quantity,  boiled  cider  by 
the  keg;  to  provide  dried  beef  and  smoked  ham,  to  spin  all  the  yarn  for 
the  men's  clothes,  to  weave  it  into  cloth,  and  to  send  it  to  the  dyer's  to  be 
dyed,  fulled  and  pressed. 

The  coming  of  the  cooking  stove  marked  the  beginning  of  a  new 
epoch  in  the  lives  of  our  grandmothers.  "<  )h  !"  exclaims  the  survivor, 
"the  good  cheer  the  fireplace  brought  to  the  children  !  No  corn  was  quite 
so  good  as  the  ears  roasted  before  the  fire.  No  potatoes  so  °ood  as  those 
roasted  in  the  ashes  in  the  winter.  No  apple  equal  to  frozen  apoles. 
boiled  ;  then  we  would  melt  maple  sugar  and  sugar  off  again  on  the 
^now.*'     And   she  -ays,  in  conclusion: 

"With  the  \  assing  of  the  fireplace  has  passed  the  word  'fireside'  ana 
the  word  'hearth.'  It  was  around  the  fireside  we  gathered  for  family 
i  raver;  around  the  fireside  we  gathered  to  read,  to  chat,  to  visit.  Gone 
with  the  fireside  and  the  hearth  are  most  i  f  my  dear  ones  with  whom  T 
knell  every  day." 


Leaf-Tongues  ot  the  Forest. 

The  leaf-tongues  of  the  forest,  the  flower-lips  of  the  sod, 

The  happy  birds  that  hymn  their  rapture  in  the  ear  of  God, 

The  summer  wind  that  bringeth  music  over  land  and  sea, 

Have  each  a  voice  that  singeth  this  sweel  song  of  songs  to  me: 

"This  world  is  full  of  beauty,  like  other  worlds  above, 

And  if  we  did  our  duty,  it  might  be  full  of  love." — Gerald  Massev 

A  little  of  thy  steadfastness, 

Rounded  with  leafy  gracefulness, 

Old  oak,  give  me — 
That  the  world's  blast  may  round  me  blow, 
And  I  yield  gently  to  and  fro. 
While  my  stout-hearted  trunk  below 

And  firm-set  roots  unshaken  be. — Lowell. 

If  thou  art  worn  and  hard  beset 

With  sorrows    that  thou  wouldst  forget. 

If  thou  wouldst  read  a  lesson   that  will  keep 

Thy  heart  from  fainting  and  thy  soul  from  sleep, 

Go  to  the  woods  and  hills!     Xo  tears 

Dim  the  sweet  look  that  Nature  wears. — Longfellow. 

Summer  or  winter,  day  or  night, 

The  woods  are  an  ever  new  delight : 

They  give  us  peace,  and  they  make  us  strong, 

Such  wonderful  balms  to  them  belong; 

So,  living  or  dying,  I'll  take  my  ease 

Under  the  trees,  under  the  tree-. — Stoddard. 


The  creative  minds  who  live  in  literature  are  neither  young  nor  old. 
They  are  forever  in  their  prime,  safe  harbored  from  the  follies  of  youth, 
the  decrepitude  of  age  and  all  the  accidents  of  disaster- working  time. 
They  stand  on  the  threshold  of  the  centuries,  t<>  welcome  the  noblest  and 
the  best,  as  from  generation  to  generation  they  step  forth  to  play  their 
parts  on  life's  stage. 


Florence  Nightingale. 

In  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  the  late  Florence  Nightingale, 
a  contributor  to  the  London  Tablet  recalls  her  tribute  to  the  Irish  Sisters 
of  Mercy  who  labored  at  her  side  during  the  horrors  of  Scutari.  Two 
of  that  brave  little  band  died  at  their  post,  and  sleep  in  uncoffined  graves 
upon  the  heights  of  Balaklava.  Soon  after  the  war  was  over  Miss 
Nightingale  wrote  to  the  head  Sister:  "I  do  not  presume  to  express  praise 
or  gratitude  to  you.  Reverend  Mother ;  because  it  would  look  as  though 
I  thought  you  had  done  this  work  not  unto  God  but  unto  me.  You  were 
far  above  me  in  fitness  for  the  general  superintendency  in  worldly  talent 
of  administration,  and  far  more  in  the  spiritual  qualifications  which  God 
values  in  a  superior.  My  being  placed  over  you  was  my  misfortune,  not 
my  fault.  What  you  have  done  for  the  work  no  one  can  ever  say.  T 
do  not  presume  to  give  you  any  tribute  but  my  tears."  A  noble  tribute 
indeed;  and,  as  the  Tablet  writer  remarks,  not  least  is  it  a  tribute  to 
Florence  Nightingale  herself. — The  Ave  Maria. 


Pioneer  Priests  of  North  America. 

By  T.  J.  Campbell,  SJ. 

This  story  of  the  heroes  who  planted  the  cross  in  North  America 
should  be  read  by  all  who  would  know  what  men  can  achieve  when 
inspired  with  the  spirit  of  faith.  Xo  romance  can  equal  in  interest  the 
history  of  those  early  missionaries.  Men  not  only  learned,  but  highly 
cultured,  leaving  their  homes  in  the  old  world  and  facing  hardships, 
sufferings  almost  beyond  belief  and  death  itself  to  win  souls  to  God.  To 
the  readers  of  Forest  Leaves  who  enjoy  a  few  months'  sojourn  in  the 
Adirondacks  the  biographies  of  these  glorious  martyrs  who  labored 
among  the  Iroquois  will  have  a  special  interest.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  region  was  at  least  for  a  time  blest  with  their  presence. 

At  walking  distance  from  Gabriels  the  St.  Regis  lakes  and  river, 
which  will  bring  yon  to  the  famous  Indian  village  of  that  name,  attest  the 
presence  of  the  early  Jesuit  Missionaries.  Read  the  story  of  their  lives 
as  it  is  told  by  Father  Campbell.* 

*    Published  by  American  Press.        Kindly  mention  Forest  Leaves  when  ordering. 


Cost  of  Maintaining  a  Tuberculosis  Sanatorium. 

In  a  preliminary  bulletin  on  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  tuberculosis 
sanatorium,  the  National  Association  for  the  JStudy  and  Prevention  of 
Tuberculosis  announces  today  that  the  average  cost  per  patient  per  day 
in  thirty  semi-charitable  sanatoria  scattered  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States  is  $1,669.  These  institutions  represent  an  annual  expenditure  of 
over  $1,300,000  and  over  815,000  days  of  treatment  given  each  year. 
The  bulletin,  which  is  part  of  an  extensive  study  the  National  Associa- 
tion is  making  for  its  bureau  of  information,  points  out  how  the  country 
could  save  annually  at  least  $150,000,000  if  the  indigent  consumptives 
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were  properly  segregated. 

It  was  found  that  the  food-cost  in  most  institutions  represented  one- 
third  of  the  annual  expenditures.  The  average  daily  food-cost  per  patient 
was  $0,544.  The  expenditures  for  salaries  and  wages  represented  nearly 
another  third,  being  S0.481  per  day- per  patient  out  of  a  total  of  $1,669. 
The  fuel,  oil  and  light  cost  was  $0,206  per  capital  per  diem,  or  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  total  cost. 

The  daily  cost  in  the  several  institutions  ranged  all  the  way  from 
$0,946  per  patient  to  $2,555.  ^n  tne  ^ar  West  and  Southwest,  as  in 
Colorado  and   New  Mexico  and  California,  the  cost  was  higher  than  in 
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the  East,  in  New  York  and  New  England,  being  $2,025  per  patient  as 
against  $1,748.    . 

The  total  expenditures  of  the  thirty  institutions  were  $1,363,953.28, 
while  the  total  receipts  from  all  sources  were  $1,548,525.74.  More  than 
yo  per  cent  of  the  receipts  were  received  from  public  funds  and  private 
benefactions,  only  28.8  per  cent  being  from  patients.  Stated  in  another 
way,  only  35  per  cent  of  the  total  expenditures  were  received  from 
patients,  the  remainder  being  made  up  from  other  sources. 

Computing  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  at  least  300,000  in- 
digent consumptives  who  should  be  cared  for  in  charitable  or  sem-ichari- 
table  sanatoria  and  hospitals,  the  National  Association  estimates  that  the 
annual  cost  to  the  country  for  the  treatment  of  these  persons  would 
be  $50,000,000  at  the  rate  of  Si. 669  per  day  per  patient.  At  the  lowest 
possible  estimate,  the  country  loses  $200,000,000  a  year  from  the  incapac- 
ity of  these  indigent  victims  of  tuberculosis.  This  would  mean  a  net  sav- 
ing of  $150,000,000  a  year  to  the  United  States  if  all  cases  of  consump- 
tion who  are  too  poor  to  afford  proper  treatment  in  expensive  sanatoria 
were  cared  for  at  the  expense  of  the  municipality,  county  or  state.  And 
this  annual  gain  does  not  include  the  enormous  saving  that  would  accrue 
from  the  lessened  infection  due  to  the  segregation  of  the  dangerous  con- 
sumptives in  institutions. 


God  is  quite  right.  He  keeps  locked  the  secret  chambers  of  His 
knowledge  and  His  works,  because  He  knows  that  if  He  opened  them 
we  would  despise  Him.  Leibniz  said  that  if  he  had  a  choice  he  would 
prefer  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  forever  to  the  sudden  acquisition  of  per- 
fect knowledge.  One  of  the  many  pleasures  of  heaven  will  be  the  eternal 
but  slow  unlocking  of  the  secret  cabinets  of  God.  There  must  be  mys- 
teries, or  man's  pride  would  equal  Lucifer's.  It  is  God's  way  from  the 
beginning.  "Of  all  the  trees  of  the  garden  thou  may'st  eat:  but  of  this 
one  thou  shalt  not  eat!"  No  one  shall  enter  the  Holy  of  Holies  but  the 
High  Priest :  and  that  but  once  a  year !  No  wonder  they  tied  a  rope  to 
his  sacrificial  vestments  to  drag  forth  his  dead  body, if  Jehovah  smote  him. 
And  yet  the  Lord  is  not  in  the  thunder  and  in  the  storm,  but  in  the  breath- 
ing of  zephyrs,  and  the  sighs  of  the  gentle  breeze! — Sheehan. 


From  the  Editor's  Chair, 


The  Autumn  number  of  Forest  Leaves  is  vocal  with  the  voices  of 
the  trees.  (  )ne  and  another  write  about  the  birth  and  growth  and  death 
of  the  trees,  their  meaning  and  their  ministrations,  their  great  altitudes 
and  circumferences,  and  even  their  immortal  smiling  from  the  herbaria. 
Why  this  tenderness  over  the  trees,  as  if  they  almost  entered  into  the 
family  of  humanity  or  at  least  stood  in  the  "twilight  zone"  between  the 
things  that  think  and  the  outer  world  of  the  insensate?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion that  can  be  answered  only  at  the  right  time,  and  then  it  is  too 
precious  to  be  asked. 

The  whole  story  of  paradise  was  a  story  of  trees.  Love  has  whis- 
pered through  their  leaves ;  ambition  has  stood  with  their  trunks ;  life  has 
revived  in  their  shade,  and  the  new  man  has  been  nourished  by  their 
fruit.  The  bush  that  burned  with  fire  and  was  not  consumed — shall  such 
a  thing  be  and  not  touch  with  a  flame  of  sacredness  all  the  trees  of  the 
wood,  as  the  great  painter  who  calls  October  her  studio  is  now  tinting 
the  leaves  with  colors  matched  only  in  the  sky?  The  oldest  of  allegories 
depict  the  Master  of  creation  as  among  the  trees.  What  wonder  then 
that  they  speak  a  language  so  much  like  heaven  that  only  the  poets  can 
interpret  it  and  give  to  the  leaves  their  tongues? 

The  plea  "Woodman,  spare  that  tree !"  was  a  protest  against  impiety. 
Who  can  say  that  the  wanton,  needless  and  remorseless  slaughter  of 
the  trees,  such  as  many  an  Adirondack  hillside  has  known,  was  not 
another  massacre  of  the  innocents,  and  that  the  appeal  to  some,  any, 
political  Moses  for  help  was  not  a  cry  from  the  heart  as  well  as  from  the 
head? 

It  is  to  this  passion  for  the  trees — the  sympath)  that  is  stronger  than 
statesmanship — that  Forest  Leaves  would  appeal,  with  the  half-startled 
perception  that  without  forest  trees  there  would  be  no  forest  leaves,  and 
that  these  are  our  brethren. 
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The  Weather  at  Gabriels  duringlMay, 
June  and  July. 


May 

June 

July 

Maximum  Temperature, 

- 

- 

-         62 

71 

74 

Minimum   Temperature, 

- 

- 

"        38 

47 

5* 

Precipitation 

- 

- 

4.73  ins. 

2.36  ins. 

4  29  ins. 

Prevailing  Wind, 

- 

- 

Northwest 

West 

Southwest 

Clear  Days, 

- 

- 

-        8 

16 

13 

Partly  Cloudy  Days, 

- 

- 

-        9 

4 

8 

Cloudy  Days, 

- 

•    - 

14 

10 

10 

One  of  the  best  rules  in  conversation    is    never  to  say  a  thing  which 
any  of  the  company  can  reasonably  wish  had  been  left  unsaid. — Swift. 
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and  large  discounts.  Write  for  club 
rates;  state  number  of  copies  required 
each  week. 


Teachers'  Monthly 
Magazine 


THE  HELPER 

One  Dollar  a  Year 

The  Sunday  Companion  Pub.  Co. 

234-235  Broadway,  near  Barclay  St. 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

B.   Ellen  Burke,  Pres.  M.  J.  Burke,  Secy 

M.  A    Daily.  Treas. 


>l\ 


"For  the  gathering  and  preservation  of  its  unrecorded 
stores  and  traditions.  For  the  saving  of  The  'Great 
North  Woods,'  and  for  the  advancement  of  its 
broad  human  interest" 

Pocket  size  one  dollar  a  year.  Ten  cents  a  number 

Guide  Books  and  Maps 

The  Adirondacks  Illustrated,  issued  annually, 
288  pages,   Price  25  cents;   Cloth,  50  cents. 

Lake  George  and  Lake  Chamblain,  historical 
and  descriptive.    Price  25  cents;  Cloth  50  cents. 

Map  of  the  Adirondack  Wilderness,  Pocket 
edition  on  map  bound  paper.  Cloth  cover  $1 ;  paper 
cover  50  cents. 

Forest  and  Stream — "it  is  the  most  complete  map  of  the 
Adirondack  region  ever  published." 

Shooting  and  Fishing —  "State  officers  consult  it  and 
the  Fish  Commissioners  depend  upon  it  for  use  of  the 
State  Game  Protectors  " 

►lab  Of  Lake  George,  Scale  one  mile  to  an  inch 
Approved  and  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Engineer 
and  Surveyor  1880.  Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper 
25  cents. 

Lake  Chamblain,  scale  2lA  miles  to  an  inch 
Pocket  edition  50  cents;  paper  25  cents. 

Chart  of  Lake  George,  Hydographic  survey  of 
1906,  $2.50. 

Sent  Postpaid  on  recent  of  Price. 

S.  R.  STODDARD,  Publisher 

GTvBNS  FAI,I,S,  NEW  YORK 


St.  Joseph's  Academy 

BRASHER  FALLS,  N.  Y..  ST.  LAWRENCE  COUNTY. 

A   Boarding  School  for  young  Ladies,  conducted  by  the  Sisters    of    Mercy 
High  School,  Music,  Art  and  Commercial  Courses.   Students    prepared    for 
College,  Normal  and  Training  Classes.   Registered  by  the  University  of   the 
State  of  New  York.   School  re-opens  Tuesday,  September   7.  For  catalogue 
terms,  etc.,  address  STSTER  SUPERIOR. 


H.  i-i.  rviiNBre 

T.^  &  :>£:  ider  itxtl  i  ^  t 

Heads  and   Skins  for  Sale 
SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


A.    H.    DENNY 

Watch-maker   and    Jeweler 

Cut-glass,  Hand  Painted  China 
and  Sterling-  Silver 

Watches.  Clocks  and  Jewlery 
Haase  Bld'g  ,       SARANAC  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


AD  VERTISEMENTS 


Lake  Ghamplain  Transportation  Co. 


W.  H.  HOLDEN,  President 

Whitehall.  New  York 


D.  D.  WOODARD,  President  ■  R.  G.  HAYS,  Cashier 

J.  E.  GRAY,  Teller  J.   R.   McLOUGHLIN.  Bookkeeper 

The  National  Bank  of  Whitehall 

SOLICITS  YOUR  PATRONAGE 

The  high  quality  of  our 

SPUN    SILK   YARNS 

causes  such  constant  increase  in  our  sales  that  we  are  continually  increasing 
our  capacity. 

We  can  always  use  more  help,  Boys,  Young-  Men  and  Young  Women. 
A   GOOD    OPENING  ALWAYS  FOR    FAMILIES  OF    WORKERS 

Champlain  Silk  Mills 

WHITEHALL,  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ROBERT  H.   COOK,   President 
D.  D.  SMITH,  Cashier 


JOHN    J.    MANVILLE,    Vice-President 
M.  J.   BROWN,  Assistant  Cashier 


MERCHANTS  NATIONAL  BANK 


WHITEHALL, 


NEW  YORK 


WHITEHALL  MOTOR  AND  BOAT  CO. 

W.    H.  THOMAS,  JR.,   Manager 


Manufacturers  of 

WHITEHALL  MOTORS 


Whitehall, 


New  York 


THE  WITHERBEE  CASH  STORE 


Fine  Family  Groceries  and  Provisions, Fruits  in  Season, 
Feed,  Meal,  Grain  and  Hay.  Cordage  and  Boat  Sup- 
plies.    Lime,  Plaster,  Cement  and  Hair. 

WHITEHALL,  N.  Y. 


John  B.   Shinners,  President  C.   E.   Holden,   Treasurer 

THE  WHITEHALL  LUMBER  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  in 

Pine,  Spruce  and  Hemlock  Lumber,  Lath  and  Shingles 

WHITEHALL.  N.  Y. 


GEORGE  LAMP'S 


Vienna  Bakery  and  Confectionery 


18  Caroline  St. 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


ATLANTIC  GOLF  AND  PACIFIC  CO. 


Engineers  and  Contractors 

C0MST0CK,  N.  Y. 

Main  Office,  Park  Row  Building,  New  York  City 


W.  E.  Smallman 


H.  Y.  Spencer 


SMALLMAN  &  SPENCER 


Manufacturers  of 

Roller  Flour,  Granulated  Meal,  Shorts,   Bran,  Feed,  &c 

Clapboards,  Shingles,  Lath  and  Lumber  Baled  Hay  and  Straw 

MALONE,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


J.  A.  Outterson,  President  B.  R.  Clark,   Treas.  and  Secy 

L.  F.  Lehr,  Vice-President 


MALONE  PAPER  COMPANY 


Manufacturers  of 


Manilla  and  Envelope  Paper 


MALONE, 


NEW  YORK 


Anything 


#£LV\W,^y/»*pwio£ 

THAT  IS  THE  STUFF 
J.  O.  BALLARD  &  CO'S 

HAI.ONE    PANTS    ARJ$    MADE    OF. 


BEARING  THIS 
TRADE  MARK 
15  GOOD 
ENOUGH  TO  BUY 


J.  0.  Ballard  &  Go. 

Malone,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


McMillan  Woolen  Mills 

LAWRENCE  WEBSTER  &  CO. 

Manufacturers  of 

"THE  MCMILLAN  PANTS* 
MAKE  THE  J^^^^*^^^^^^\  MAKE  THE 

Guarantee  Them  All  Wool  and  Mot  to  Rip 

MALONE,  NEW  YORK 

Capital,  $  1 00,000.00     Surplus  and  Profits,  $76,000.00      Deposits,  $7 1 0,000.00 


The  National  City  Bank  of  Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh,  New  York 

JOHN,  F.  O'BRIEN,  President  JOHN  HAUGHRAN,  Vice-President  C.  E.  INMAN,  Cashier 

DOCK  AND  COAL  COMPANY 

Flour  and  Feed, 
Lumber,  Lime  and  Cement 

PLATTSBURGH,  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Capital,  $100,000.00       Surplus  and  Profits,  $772,000.00        Deposits,  $1,700,000 


The  Merchants'  National  Bank 

Pittsburgh,  N.  Y. 


M.  WEAVER,  Vice-President  W.  L.  WEAVER,  Cashier 


Lake  Ghamplain  Pulp  and  Paper  Co. 

Pittsburgh,  New  York 


<jaczcdi3    cdczi-isime:r 

DEALER   IN 

Cigars   and   Tobaccos,    Natural    Gas    and    Carbonated    Beverages 
i=>L_A-r-r=r3i_jr=?c^t-L  r-j-  \r- 

THE    KENMORE 

E.  A.  VAN  ORDEN,  Proprietor 


Open  all  the  Year 
Fronting  Directly  on  White  Lake 


P.  O.  Address-North  White  Lake,  N.  Y. 
NORTH  WHITE.- LAKE,  SULLIVAN  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


JEFFERSONVILLE  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

General  Merchandise  and 
Country  Produce 


JEFFERSONVILLE, 


NEW  YORK 


EAGLE    HOTEL 

Charles  Homer,  Proprietor 

JEFFERSONVILLE,  NEW  YORK 

H.  L.  SPRAGUE  COMPANY 

Dealer   in 

General  Merchandise 

LIVINGSTON  MANOR,     NEW  YORK 


WEST    SHORE    HOUSE 

JOHN   L.   VAN  ORDEN,  Proprietor 

On  the  Shore  of  White  Lake 

North  White  Lake,  Sullivan  County,  N.  Y. 

MANSION    HOUSE 

KNELL  &  DURR,   Proprietors 

Excellent  Hotel   Service.  Permanent  and 

Transient     Guests.       An  Ideal     Spot    for 

Summer  Boarders.     Good  Livery.     Write 
for  Rates. 

JEFFERSONVILLE,  SULLIVAN  CO.,  N.  Y. 

SMER  VV<  >OI>  TURNING  WORKS 

Wood   Turning  of  Every  Description 

TEN   PINS  OUR  SPCIALTY 

Rock   Maple    Rollers  for  Export 

LIVINGSTON    MANOR,    SULLIVAN   COUNTY,   N.   Y. 


C.  M.  BREINER 

VV.     B.     VOOKHEES 

Dealer   in 

Milltnery,   Dry  Goods 

Hardware  and  Farm  Implements 

Cents'   Furnishings,   Furniture.   Carpets, 
Linoleum  and  Crockery 

ROSCOE,   N.   Y. 

ROSCOE,                                                      NEW  YORK 

Louis  DuBois,  President 


Gilbert  Du  Bois,  Secretary  and  Treasurer 


Established    1873 


A.  P.  DUBOIS  COMPANY 

Department  Store 


LIVINGSTON   MANOR, 


NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


CHARLES.  A.  RANFT 

Dealer   in 
General  Merchandise 

JEFFERSONVILLE,  SULLIVAN   COUNTY,  N    Y. 


F.  A.  ALBEE  <SL  BRO. 

Dealers  in  High  Grade   PIANOS  Mason  &  Hamlin   and 
Burdett  ORGANS  and  Musical   Merchandise. 

ROSCOE,  SULLIVAN,  COUNTY,  N.  Y. 


SPRUCE  PINE 


HEMLOCK  LATH 


YELLOW  PINE  CYPRESS 


Norwood  Manufacturing  Co. 


A.  H.  Day,  President 


Wholesale  Lumber 


L.  L  ASHLEY 

SALES    MANAGER 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 


TUPPER  LAKE,  N.  Y. 


The  Citizens'  National  Bank 


OF  PORT  HENRY,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


A.  E.  James 


HENRY  &  JAMES 

WESTON   MARKET-) 

Meats,  Groceries,  Wood,  Etc. 

Cash  Paid  for  Farm  Produce 


PORT  HENRY. 


NEW  YORK 


L.  C  DRAKE 

Cash  Department  Store 

Dry  Goods,  Groceries.   Carpets,   Boots,  Shoes,   Rubbers, 
and  Wall  Papers,  Butterick  Patterns. 
Telephone  36 


TICONDEROGA,   N.   Y. 


M.  F.  GREEN 

Dealer  ir>  Fresh  and  Salt  Heats,  Groceries 
Provisions,  Canned  Goods,  fruit  and  Vege- 
tables. Broad  Street  Market 

PORT  HENRY.   N.   Y. 
GASPER    G1GL1Q      Candy     Kitchen 

Wholesale  and   Retail   Dealer  in 
FRUITS   AND  CONFECTIONERY 

Nuts,  Tobacco,  Cigars,  and  etc. 


PORT  HENRY. 


NEW  YORK 


D.  C.    BASCOM 

Glass,  Paints,  Oils,  Crocker}-,  Glassware, 
Guns,  Fishing  Tackle,  Hardware,  Stoves, 
Tinware,       Plumbling,       Heating,       Auto 

Supplies 

TICONDEROGA,  N.   Y. 

GEO.  F.  DUDLEY  &  CO. 

Wholesale  and  Retail   Dealers  in 

LUMBER 

Grain,   Feed,   Flour.  Hay,   Straw,  Etc. 
TICONDEROGA,  N.  Y. 


Capital,  $100,000  Surplus  and  Profits.  $120, 00q 

Total  Assets,  $600,000 


First  National  Bank 


PORT   MENRY,    N.    Y. 


George  T.   Murdock,  President 
James  H.  Allen,  Vice-President         F.  S.  Atwell.  Cashie, 


J.  H.  Gilbo  Both    Phones  M.  P.  Tobin 

GILBO  &  TOBIN 

Plumbing:.  Heating,  Steam  Fitting,  Etc. 

Brick,   Lime  and   Cement 
PORT  HENRY,  NEW  YORK 

Telephone  76  Established  1891 

ADKINS  &  SCOTT 

FANCY  AND  STAPLE  GROCERIES 

Fresh  and  Salt  Meats,  Fresh  Fish  and  Oysters, 
Domestic  and  Foreign  Fruits 

TICONDEROGA.  NEW  YORK 

SCHENECTADY   MILLING  CO. 

Oats.  Hay,  Straw,  Grain.  Flour,  Feed  and  Meal 

Manufacturers  of 

RYE  AND  BUCKWHEAT  FLOURS 

603  South  Center  Street,  SCHENECTADY,   N.  Y. 

A.  L.  WOODRUFF 

REFRACTING  OPTICIAN  AND  JEWELER 

PORT  HENRY.   N.   Y. 


GRAYS'    CASINO        White  Lake.  N.Y. 

Will  continue  under  the  new  management  of 
Messrs  YEAGER  &  BEEBE 


as      an       Amusement       Resort      of      high     order      and 
respectability. 

POPULAR  AMUSEMENTS 

Refreshments    and    Meals    are    to    be    had 

GE.O.  S.  KIDDER 

Dealer  in 

GRAIN,  HAY,  AND  STRAW 

Manufacturer    of    Feed,    Meal.    Buckwheat 
Flour,  Graham  and  Rye  Flour. 

PORT  HENRI,  N.  Y 

F.  J.    STE.E.NBURG 


Fur    Merchant 


GLOVERSVILLE,    NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


Chalmers  Knitting 
Company 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 


Knitted  Underwear 


Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE    -     -    346  BROADWAY 


4DVERTISEMENTS 


FOWNES  BROTHERS  &  CO. 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 

L..     E.     HARROWER 
Knit  Underwear 

AMSTERDAM.  .  .  .  NEW  YORK 

JOHIN     E.     LARRABEE 

Heavy  and  Shelf  Hardware,  Tools, 
Contractors'  and    Mill   Supplies 

3  and  5  Market  Street,         .         .         Amsterdam,  N.  Y. 

The  Hurd    Fitzgerald  Shoe  Company 

UTICA,  NEW  YORK 


ADVER  TISEMENTS 


ESTABLISHED   1827 

Chas.  C.  Kellogg  &  Sons  Co. 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Lumber 

Door,  Sash  and  Blind  Manufacturers,  Fine  Interior 
Trim  and  Veneered  Work 

Utica,        -  New  York 

FOSTER  BROS.  MFG.  CO' 

Metal     Bedsteads     and 
Spring     Beds 

Woven   Wire   Mattresses,   Cots,   Cribs,    Divans,   Bed   and   Furniture 
Springs,  Institution    Bedsteads   a   Specialty. 

UTICA, NEW  YORK 

THE   BROWN    STORE 

A.  BROWN  &  SON  CO.  SCHENECTADY 

FURNITURE  AND  UPHOLSTFRIES 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


William  A.  Tierney,  Prei't  William  J.  McCluiky,  Vice  Pres't 

S.  A.  Moore.  Sec'y  and  Treas. 

WM.  MOORE  KNITTING  GO. 

Manufacturers  of 

LADIES'  AND  GENTS'  FINE  KNIT  UNDERWEAR 

COHOES,  N.  V. 


SHIELDS    &   SON'S  Albany,  N.  Y. 

BLUB  LINE 

Union  Made 
IT  HAS  STOOD  THE  TEST  SINCE  1850 

Liberty -Union   Laundry  Company 

GRANT  NEWCOMB,  Mgr.  &  Treas. 

FINE    LAUNDRY   WORK 


Lace  Curtains  and  Carpets  Cleaned  Agency  Work  a  Specialty 

BOTH  PHONES  452 

8  and  10  Dallius  St.  ALBANY,  N.  Y.  9  and  1 1   Liberty  St. 

Incorporated  1903. 

M|OORE  &  TIERNEY 

ERIE  WOOLEN  MILL 

Manufacturers  of 

LADIES'  AND  GENTS*  FINE  KNIT  UNDERWEAR 

COHOES,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


GRANGE  SARD 

ALBANY,  N    Y. 


FRAINK     B.     GRAVES 

Dealer  in   Cotton   and   Wool,  and   Manufacturer  of  all   Kinds 
Garnetted  Stock,  Cotton,  Waste,  Shoddies 

Wiping  Waste,  PacKing'  Waste,  Remnants,  Etc.    Also  all  Kinds 
of  Hosiery  and  Underwear  Clippings. 

CABLE  ADDRESS:  "GRAVES,  ALBANY" 

Church  and  Arch  Streets  ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


*5\ve  E>e\)eY\»^c\i  Co. 

ALBANY,  NEW  YORK 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Collars  a**  Cuffs 

^BARKER  BRAND  # 


MADE- OF  LINEN 


t 


Graver,  Cowee  &  Baxter 

COAL    DEALERS 

E.  H.   CRAVE R  Telephone  Connection 

J.  C.  COVVEE 

w.  c.  BAXTER  51   River  St.,  Troy,  N.  Y, 

AIRD-DON    COMPANY 

Formerly  COHOES  TUBE  WORKS 
Dealers  in 

Wromjht  Iron  Pipe  and  Plumbing  and  Steam  Heating  Supplies 

Office  and  Warehouse,  409  to  415  River  Street,  TROY,  N.  Y. 


McLEOD&HENRYCo 

vv     HIGH    GRADE-,// -^ 


FIREBRICK 


STEEL   tolXT^RE 

TROY,  N.Y. 


JOHN  J.   RYAN,  President. 


JAMES  H.  SHINE,  Secretary 


JOSEPH  J.   MURPHY,  Treasurer. 


UNITED  WASTE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Cotton,   Wool  and  Merino    Shoddies,  Cotton  Bats  and 
Wholesale  Dealers  in  Waste 


JACKSON  &  RIVER  STREETS 


TROY,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


New  York  Chicago  Kansas  Ci.y 

ESTABLISHED  1858 

Schwarzschild  &  Sulzberger  Co. 

Beef  and  Pork  Packers 

Exporters  of  Dressed  B^ef  and  Provisions 
LARD  REFINERS 

Branch  Houses  Located  in  Principal  Cities  of  United  States 

45th  Street  and  First  Street  -  -  -  NEW   YORK 

JOHN  P.  KANE  COMPANY 

DEALERS  IN 

Masons'  Building  Materials 

Office  103  Park  Ave,  N.  Y. 

Telephone  1467-3^th  St. 

YARDS 

Foot  E.  14th  St.   Tel.  29  Orchard 

Foot  W.  96th  St.  Tel.  198  Riverside 

145th  St    &  Harlem  River.  Tel.  2815  Audubon 

6th  St.  &  Gowanus  Canal,   Brooklyn.  Tel.  733  South 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


LAIDLAW  &  CO, 

26  Broadway,  New  York 


LEO.   D.   GREENFIELD 


Distributor  of 

Infants/    Children's,  Misses'    and    Ladies' 

Cloaks,  Suits,  Dresses,  Skirts  and 

Celebrated  Waists 


684  Broadway,  Cor.  Great  Jones  St ,     New  York 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


I 


JOHN   C.   ROGERS 


Contractor 


121   West  125  Street,  New  York 

Telephone  576  Morningside 


f 


:% 
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f 


JAMES    FARLEY 


Farley's  Detective  Agency 


1440  Broadway,  New  York 


51 


Telephone  142538th  Street 


Suite,  15  Holland  Building 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


ol|c_ toE=  )lfo1|c  ion=  )]fo1 


Schinasi's  Egyptian  Cigarettes 

Sold  All  Over 

OUR  LEADING  BRANDS  ARE  ^ 

ROYAL  NATURAL 

Plain  or  Cork  Tips,  20c  per  box  15c  per  box      \] 

EGYPTIAN  PRETTIEST 

10c  per  box 

Office  and  Salesrooms,  32-34  WEST  100th  STREET 


o  \(  IQI >  o \\(  'ht—  i  o 
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CHARLES  T.  WILLS.  Inc. 


BUILDER  ® 

I 


286-8  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK 

~"~ii  >||ol[7  — ioi 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
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JOHN  T.  BRADY   cfc  CO. 

Builders  and  General 
iA     Contractors    <£ 

103  Park  Avenue  New  York 

Telephone  6610,  6611,  6612  Murray  Hill 


m& 
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WAKEHAN    &    MILLER 

Builders  and  General 
<£     Contractors    & 

TERMINAL  BUILDING 
103  Park  Avenue  New  York 

Telephone  Go   rections 
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■  ^St^  IM  1^03.     *  l35.00O.OO.P|A5BEEn  3Pi.rnv^ 


Sanatorium  (fktbrtds.    Aotronnarka. 

In  Charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


Sanatorium  Gabriels  is  for  those  in  the  first  stages  of  Tuberculosis,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Mercy.  The  land  is  situated  on  an  undulating-  plain  and 
consists  of  a  broad  park  rising  gradually  to  a  beautiful  hill,  "Sunrise  Mount," 
which,  like  a  screen,  shades  the  valley  from  the  north  winds. 

All  around  it  lie  the  mountains  of  the  Adirondack  region,  the  giants  of  the 
range — Mount  Marcy,  White  Face,  Mt.  McGregor,  etc.,  etc.,  while  not  very  far 
away  beautiful  Lucretia  Lake  spreads  its  waters. 

The  idea  carried  out  is  to  centralize  a  group  of  cottages  around  the  Administra- 
tion Building,  although  this  plan  is  more  expensive  both  to  build  and  maintain. 
When  the  health  or  comfort  of  the  patients  is  concerned,  the  Sisters  have 
spared  neither  pains  nor  money. 

The  heating,  ventilation,  plumbing,  drainage  and  water  supply  are  the  best 
known  to  modern  science. 

The  Paris  Exposition  has  awarded  a  "Medal"  to  Sanatorium  Gabriels  as  a 
reward  for  the  arrangement,  construction,  water  supply,  drainage,  warming  and 
ventilating  of  the  several  buildings,  which  has  been  done  on  the  most  approved 
and  scientific  methods. 

The  station  is  Gabriels.  It  is  on  the  main  line  of  the  New  York  Central  Rail- 
road and  is  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  Institution.  Long  distance  tele- 
phone. Postoffice,  Gabriels.  Postal  and  Western  Union  telegraph.  American 
Express  office. 

ADVISORY   COMMITTEE. 

Hon.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  W.  Seward  Webb,  M.  D.,  Mrs-  W.  Seward  Webb,  Paul  Smith,  Mrs.  Levi  P.  Morton.  David 
McClure,  Mrs.  David  McClure,  Miss  Annie  Leary,  Mrs.  John  Kelly.  Mrs.  Morgan  J.  O-Brien,  Mrs.  De  Villiers 
Hoard.  Thomas  B.  Cotter,  W  Bourke  Cochran,  W.  E.  Kerin,  Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Ryan.  Miss  K  G.  Broderick.  Mrs.  W. 
J.  Hamilton,  John  F.  O'Brien,  Clarence'H.  Mackay,  Thomas  F  Conway,  Mrs.  J.  G  Agar,  Mrs.  W.  R.  Grace 
Edward  Eyre,  John  T    McDonough,  H.  D.  Stevens,  Smith   M.  Weed- 

The  medical  service  has    been  of  late  completely  reorganized.     Our  Advisory  Medical  Start  is  composed  of 
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"And  the  shepherds  came  to  the  mange 
And  gazed  on  the  Holy  Child; 

And   calmly  o'er  that  rude  cradle 
The  Virgin  Mother  smiled." 


The  First  Christmas. 

In  the  field  with  their  flocks  abiding, 

They  lay  on  the  dewy  ground ; 
And  glimmering  under  the  starlight 

The  sheep  lay  white  around  ; 
When  the  light  of  the  Lord  streamed  o'er  them, 

And  lo !  from  the  heaven  above 
An  angel  leaned  from  the  glory, 
And  sang  his  song  of  love. 

He  sang,  that  first  sweet  Christmas, 

The  song  that  shall  never  cease, 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
On  earth  good  will  and  peace." 
"To  you  in  the  city  of  David 
A  Savior  is  born  today," 
And  sudden  a  host  of  the  heav'nly  ones 

Flash'd  forth  to  join  the  lay. 
O,  never  hath  sweeter  message 

Thrilled  home  to  the  souls  of  men, 
And  the  heavens  themselves  had  never  heard 
A  gladder  choir  till  then. 

For  they  sang  that  Christmas  carol 
That  never  on  earth  shall  cease, 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
On  earth  good  will  and  peace." 
And  the  shepherds  came  to  the  manger, 

And  gazed  on  the  Holy  Child  : 
And  calmly  o'er  that  rude  cradle 

The  virgin  mother  smiled  ; 
And  the  sky  in  the  starlit  silence 

Seemed  full  of  the  angel  lav : 
"To  you  in  the  city  of  David 
A  Savior  is  born  today!" 

O,  they  sang,  and  I  wren  that  never 

The  carol  on  earth  shall  cease, 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest, 
On  earth  good  will  and  peace." 

-FATHER  FABKR. 


O,  they  sang,  and  I  ween  that  never 
The  carol  on  earth  shall  cease, 

"Clory  to  God  in  the  highest. 

On  earth  good  will  and  peace.'' 
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Sanatorium  Gabriels. 

IN  THE  ADIRONDACKS 

l897 

UT  yesterday  this  vast  wilderness  was  the  home  of  the 
Indian.  Threaded  from  end  to  end  with  war-paths,  it  was 
the  scene  of  many  a  savage  battle;  alive  with  bear  and 
moose  and  bird,  it  was  the  Redman's  hunting  ground.  To- 
day, the.  speculator,  the  altruist,  the  philanthropist  have 
supplanted  the  savage,  and  everywhere  beneath  the  Adi- 
rondack sylva  roam  the  health-seeker,  the  pleasure-seeker, 
taking  the  place  of  the  nomadic  Indian  of  other  days,  look- 
ing upon  the  silent  majesty  of  these  deep  woods 

"Where  the  silver  brook, 

From  its  full  laver,  pours  the  white  cascade ; 

And,  babbling  low,  amid  the  tangled  woods, 

Slips  down  through  moss-grown  stones  with  endless  laughter." 

In  this  favored  region,  where  "the  Lord  hath  indeed  renewed  the  face 
of  the  earth,"  I  spent  the  past  Winter  at  Sanatorium  Gabriels.  This 
institution  is  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 

In  strange  contrast  to  the  furnishings  of  the  Sanatorium  is  the  fitting 
up  of  the  little  Adirondack  chapel.  The  statue  of  the  Sacred  Heart  has 
a  conspicuous  place  over  the  tabernacle,  while  on  either  side  of  the  altar 
are  rustic  candlesticks,  cut  fresh  from  the  trees.  On  the  Gospel  side 
stands  a  small  balsam  tree  on  which  rests  a  statue  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  familiarly  called  by  the  good  Sisters  "Our  Lady 
of  the  Pines" — a  pious  and  beautiful  conception,  thus  repre- 
senting our  Lady  as  the  distributor  of  the  healing  balm  of  the  pines. 
The  missal-stand  used  at  Mass  is  made  of  spruce  and  white  birch  ;  the 
prayers  said  by  the  priest  after  Mass  are  inscribed  on  birch  bark,  and 
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altogether  this  little  chapel,  with  its  ornaments  of  rough,  true  wood, 
reminds  one  pathetically  of  the  early  days  of  Christianity.  The  Sisters 
propose  to  decorate  the  chapel  with  Nature's  handiwork  only,  till 
they  can  build  a  suitable  shrine  in  honor  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  This  they 
will  not  undertake  till  everything  possible  is  provided  for  the  comfort 
of  the  sick. 

But  if  this  Adirondack  chapel  excites  admiration,  the   small   circle 
of  young  people  who  worship  therein  cannot  fail  to  edify.     They  are  de- 


Blessing  of  Corner  Stone. 

vout  leaguers  of  the  Heart  divine,  chosen  by  the  Master  to  share  in  His 
sufferings.  Faithful  observers  of  the  First  Friday,  devoutly  they  ap- 
proach weekly  the  Holy  Table,  and,  on  the  last  Sunday  of  every  month, 
"Thanksgiving  Sunday,"  as  it  is  called,  keep  watch  in  their  turn  in  adora- 
tion before  the  Blessed  Sacrament. 

And  surely  there  is  reason  for  these  health-seekers  to  be  loyal,  to  be 
faithful  to  God,  who  has  fostered  such  an  institution  for  their  benefit  and 
surrounded  it  with  natural  scenery    exquisitely  wrought  for  them  from 
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all  eternity.  For  here,  if  anywhere  in  the  universe,  does  Nature  mani- 
fest God's  providence  over  His  creatures.  Here  Nature  eloquently  pro- 
claims His  attributes  of  goodness  and  mercy ;  here  the  mind  of  man  must 
humble  itself  before  the  all-pervading  presence  of  its  Creator;  here,  in 
this  beautiful  region  of  stately  pines  and  sweet-scented  spruce  and  bal- 
sam, studded  with  placid  lakes  and  crowned  with  mighty  mountain-peaks, 
the  dweller  in  the  Adirondacks  is  bathed  in  an  atmosphere  that  whispers 
of  the  purity  of  the  Holy  City. 

Amid  all  this  grandeur  of  Nature,  tnen,  rises  Sanatorium  Gabriels  in 


Chapel  and  Convent. 


the  heart  of  the  Adirondacks.  On  the  east  is  pyramid-like  Whiteface, 
towering  heavenward,  now  visible  in  the  clear  morning  light,  now 
adorned  with  a  garland  wrought  of  fleecy  clouds.  Mt.  Marcy,  on  the 
southeast,  looks  down  with  majestic  mien  on  her  numerous  subjects  of 
minor  peaks  and  snow-clad  hills,  while  a  myriad  of  pines  stretch  forth 
to  the  south  for  seventy  miles.  To  the  northwest  lies  St.  Regis  Lake, 
and,  within  a  short  walk,  calm  and  mirror-like,  Lucretia  Lake,  frequent- 
ed by  the  lovers  of  skating  in  winter,  and,  during  the  other  seasons  of 
the  year,  affording  the  pleasures  of  boating  and  angling. 
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In  this  favored  spot  there  is  every  convenience  of  travelling  by  rail. 
The  New  York  Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad  runs  three  trains 
daily  north  and  south,  all  stopping  at  Paul  Smith's  Station,  a  few  min- 
utes' walk  to  the  Sanatorium.  This  is  a  direct  route  to  and  from  all  the 
large  cities — Rochester,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  New  York  and  Montreal, 
without  change  of  cars.  Another  advantage  in  the  line  of  travel  is  the 
opportunity  afforded  of  making  excursions  to  the  neighboring  places  of 
interest,  such  as  Malone,  Saranac  Lake,  Tupper  Lake,  Ausable  Chasm, 
Plattsburgh,  Old  Forge    and  Fulton  Chain. 


The  Altars  and  Nave. 


I  recall  with  pleasure  one  such  trip  to  Malone  during  the  Christmas 
holidays.  I  was  companion  to  a  generous  gentleman  who  came  to  the 
Sanatorium  about  the  same  time  as  myself.  He  is  one  of  those  mag- 
nanimous men  who  take  great  pleasure  in  making  other  people  happy. 
During  the  whole  month  of  December  he  had  been  inviting  the  children 
of  the  surrounding  country  to  come  to  the  Christmas  tree  at  the  Sanator- 
ium on  Christmas  Day.  He  had  invited  Jew  and  Gentile,  Catholic 
and  non-Catholic,  and  now  he  must  purchase  gifts  for  all  of  them  at 
Malone.     No  store  in  that  old-fashioned  town  escaped  our  raid — book- 
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stores,  candy-stores,  china-stores,  jewelers'  and  clothiers'.  The  natives 
gazed  upon  us  in  perfect  astonishment,  for  though  we  had  expressed  the 
greater  number  of  our  purchases  we  still  carried  enough  packages  to  be 
taken  for  holiday  hawkers.  I  shall  not  soon  forget  that  winter  excursion 
in  the  Adirondacks,  while  the  young  mountaineers — made  doubly  happy 
by  the  Sisters  who  decorated  the  Christmas  tree  with  toys  from  New 
York  City — are  sure  to  transmit  the  joys  of  this  Christmas  to  another 
generation. 

Not  less  enjoyable,  however,  were  the  sleighing  parties  during  Janu- 


The  Sisters'  Choir. 

ary  and  February.  Sometimes  with  one  or  two  companions,  and  again  with 
a  dozen  or  more  in  a  "straw  ride,"  I  enjoyed  more  sleighing  during  the 
past  winter  than  ever  before  in  my  life.  The  Sisters  were  exceedingly 
kind  in  affording  us  many  of  these  delightful  drives.  It  were  folly  for  me 
to  try  to  describe  the  pleasure  and  invigorating  effect  of  such  out- 
ings, or  the  grandeur  and  comforts  of  the  haven  to  which,  with  cheerful 
hearts,  we  always  returned.  You  have  been  driving  through  the  wild, 
open  forest,  here  and  there  meeting  a  small  village  with  its  isolated  log- 
cabins,  and  quaint  farm-houses,  and  lo !  a  modern  institution  looms  up  in 
the  distance.     It  is  the  Sanatorium,  bright  and  fair  amid  the  variegated 


The  Chapel  from  St.  David's  Avenue. 
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rays  of  a  February  sunset.  The  eye  first  rests  on  the  dome  of  the  main 
building,  to  which,  as  to  a  focus,  are  brought  the  two  adjacent  buildings 
with  their  surrounding  walks  and  clustering  pines  to  complete  the  picture. 
Then,  as  you  come  nearer  and  nearer,  the  mind  draws  a  vivid  outline  of 
the  interior  workings  of  the  institution,  emphasizing  the  latest  modern 
conveniences.  Presently  you  have  returned,  and,  as  you  enter,  you  seem 
to  appreciate  more  fully  than  ever  before  everything  around  you.  The 
system  of  heating  and  ventilating  the  buildings  by  indirect  radiation,  the 
sun-parlors,  are  all  simply  marvelous,  and  you  bless  the  inventors,  the 
donors  and,  above  all,  the  devotion  of  the  good  Sisters,  whose  efforts 
have  but  one  drawback — an  abundance  of  means  to  carry  on  their  noble 
work  in  the  interest  of  humanity.  God  grant  that,  through  the  gener- 
osity of  some  charitable  friends,  they  may  continue  their  labor  of  love, 
prosperously  and  peacefully,  without  restraint. 


^ 


The  Girls !  May  they  add  charity  to  beauty,  subtract  envy  from 
friendship,  multiply  genial  affections,  divide  time  by  industry  and  recrea- 
tion, reduce  scandal  to  its  lowest  denominator  and  raise  virtue  to  its 

highest  power. 


LEAVES 

If  ever  in  autumn  a  pensiveness  falls  upon  us  as  the  leaves  drift  by 
in  their  fading,  may  we  not  wisely  look  up  in  hope  to  their  mighty  monu- 
ments? Behold  how  fair,  how  far  prolonged  in  arch  and  aisle,  the  ave- 
nues of  the  valleys,  the  fingers  of  the  hills  so  stately,  so  eternal ;  the  joy 
of  man,  the  comfort  of  all  living  creatures,  the  glory  of  the  earth — they 
are  but  the  monuments  of  these  poor  leaves  that  flit  faintly  past  us  to  die. 
Let  them  not  pass  without  our  understanding  their  last  counsel  and 
example ;  that  we  also,  careless  of  monument  by  the  grave,  may  build  it  in 
the  world — monument  by  which  men  may  be  taught  to  remember,  not 
where  we  died,  but  where  we  lived. — Ruskin. 


The  Household  Washington. 

Memoranda  and  recollections  in  relation  to  the  full-length  picture 
of  General  Washing-ton,  painted  by  Gilbert  Stuart  in  1796  for  my  father, 
William  Constable. —  (Airs.  A.  M.  Pierrepont's  Memorandum  dated 
1849)  :— 


HE  original  land-proprietors  of  Franklin  county,  with  their 
friends  and  associates,  were  among  the  most  eminent  men 
of  their  time  in  America.  While  studying  the  lives 
of  Constable,  Macomb,  McCormick,  Harrison,  Gouver- 
neur  Morris,  Duane,  Leroy  de  Chaumont  and  others, 
the  members  of  our  Historical  Society  find  that  manv 
historical  incidents  of  national  importance  are  direct- 
ly or  remotely  related  to  the  settlement  of  this  county.  One 
of  these  remote  circumstances  has  to  do  with  Gilbert 
Stuart's  best  known  portrait  of  Washington.  This  is  often  called  the 
"Landsdown"  portrait,  sometimes  called  "Constable's  Stuart,"  and  the 
reproductions  are  generally  known  as  the  "household"  Washingtons. 
Gilbert  Stuart,  the  most  eminent  American  portrait-painter  of  his  period, 
was  an  erratic  person  who  seldom  signed  his  paintings  and  frequently 
made  and  sold  duplicates  of  originals.  Consequently  there  have  been 
many  disputes  about  the  genuineness  of  the  Stuart  portraits.  The  fol- 
lowing narrative,  by  William  Constable's  daughter,  Mrs.  Pierrepont, 
found  among  the  Constable  family  papers,  ought  to  end  the  controversy 
regarding  the  "Lansdown"  and  "Constable"  portraits  of  Washington. 

My  mother,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Townsend  White,  a  merchant  of 
Philadelphia,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Miss  Dandridge  before  she  be- 
came Mrs.  Custis,  and  when  the  young  widow  married  General  Washing- 
ton the  friendly  intercourse  was  kept  up  between  them.  My  father  was  in 
the  army  and  belonged  to  the  staff  of  General  Lafayette,  and  was  al- 
ways on  intimate  terms  with  General  Washington,  whom  he  was  thought 
to  resemble,  his  height  and  bearing  being  the  same  and  his  hair  being 
dressed  in  the  same  manner. 

I  remember,  when  a  very  little  girl,  seeing  Washington  at  our  house 
in  Xew  York,  during  the  sitting  of  Congress  there.  I  was  early  taught 
to  love  and  venerate  him.     Gouvernenr  Morris  and  Robert  Morris,  the 
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great  financier  of  our  Revolutionary  struggle,  were  partners  in  my 
father's  extensive  mercantile  firm,  and  each  had.  in  our  house  in  Great 
Dock  Street  (now  Pearl  Street),  their  sleeping  apartments,  appropri- 
ated to  them  when  they  came  to  Xew  York. 

General  Hamilton  was  a  valued  friend  of  my  father  and  his  legal 
counsel ;  and  Aaron  Burr,  who  was  then  in  high  standing,  was  also  in- 
timate. I  well  remember  all  four  dining  at  my  father's  country  seat  in 
Bloomingdale  (now  89th  Street,  Xew  York  City),  in  [796,  and  parts  of 
the  brilliant  conversation  I  can  still  recollect,  and  can  recall  the  animated 
countenance  and  polished  manners  of  my  gifted  father. 

After  our  return  from  England,  in  1705.  my  father  went  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  at  the  request  of  his  mother,  engaged  Stuart  to  take  his  like- 
ness for  his  family.  Gilbert  Stuart  was  at  the  time  of  my  father's  visit, 
1796,  painting  a  full-length  portrait  of  Washington  for  Mr.  Bingham, 
who  presented  it  to  the  Marquis  of  Landsdown.  My  father  was  so  much 
pleased  with  it  that  he  engaged  Stuart  to  paint  one  for  him  at  the  same 
time,  as  the  general  was  giving  him  sittings.  Stuart,  who  was  well  ac- 
quainted with  my  father,  promised  both  pictures  should  be  worked  upon 
alternately,  so  that  both  should  be  originals.  Mr.  Trott,  the  artist  who 
painted  a  miniature  of  my  father  (  which  I  have  )  told  me  that  Stuart 
had  only  sketched  the  hand  of  the  General,  and  that  he  held  his  own  hand 
for  him  to  paint  from.  Mr.  Daniel  McCormick,  who  lived  in  Wall  Street 
and  died  there  in  1834,  age  94.  was  a  friend  of  Stuart's,  and  being  under 
obligations  to  my  father,  used  his  influence  to  induce  Stuart  to  bestow 
very  particular  care  and  attention  upon  the  picture,  which  was  consid- 
ered more  highly  finished  in  its  details  than  was  usual  for  Stuart.  My 
father  went  twice  from  Xew  York  to  Philadelphia  in  his  chariot  and  four, 
taking  McCormick  with  him.  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  painting;  and, 
to  encourage  the  procrastinating  artist,  they  had  him  invited  to  many 
dinner  parties  among  friends,  and.  by  great  perseverance,  obtained  their 
wishes.  Before  the  picture  was  sent  to  Xew  York,  Stuart  painted  a 
half-length  from  it.  which  my  father  presented  to  his  friend  General 
Hamilton. 

A  large  party  of  friends  assembled  at  our  house  in  Broadway 
(which  stood  where  the  Astor  House  now  stands),  our  neighbors  being 
Colonel  Burr.  Walter  Rutherford,  grandfather  of  Mrs.  Peter  A.  Joy.  and 
Richard  Harison.  the  eminent  lawyer  and  partner  of  General  Hamilton, 
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to  see  the  picture.  "Gentlemen,"  said  my  father,  "there  is  the  man,"  and 
they  responded,  "the  man  himself."  Daniel  McCormick  said  he  had  seen 
Stuart  purchase  the  Turkey  carpet,  on  which  the  general  stood,  and  it 
was  a  facsimile. 

While  my  father  was  in   Europe  the   Broadway  house  was   rented 


General  George  Washington. 


to  Edward  Livingston,  and  the  sister  of  Air.  L.,  Airs.  Montgomery,  the 
widow  of  General  Montgomery,  who  resided  with  him,  requested  my 
mother  to  leave  the  picture  to  ornament  the  room  till  it  was  convenient 
to  have  it  removed. 

After  the  death  of  my  father,  m  1803,  the  Broadway  house  was  sold 
to  John  Jacob  Astor.  My  brother.  William,  who  then  resided  at  Schenec- 
tady, and  who  was  only  17  years  old,  asked  me  to  let  the  picture  be  placed 
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in  the  drawing  room  of  our  house  on  Brooklyn  Heights. 

Years  after  (1812)  when  my  brother  wanted  money,  he  told  me  he 
was  going-  to  sell  the  picture,  and  was  negotiating  with  the  Washington 
Society  in  Xew  York.  He  did  not  value  it  and  estimate  it.  as  1  did,  and  I 
persuaded  my  husband  to  offer  the  price  he  asked  for  it,  $600. 

Stuart  had  been  paid  S500  for  it.  and  the  frame  cost  Sioo.  My 
brother  transferred  it  to  me,  to  my  great  relief.  As  the  frame  was 
shabby  a  new  one  was  bought,  and  so  arranged  that  in  case  of  fire  the 
canvas  could  easily  be  slipped  out  of  the  case  and  saved. 

When  General  Lafayette  visited  America  in  1824,  he  visited  Brook- 
lyn to  call  on  my  mother,  then  staying  at  my  house.  He  was  accom- 
panied by  his  and  our  old  friend.  Colonel  Nicholas  Fish.  General 
Lafayette  regarded  the  picture  with  great  seriousness  a  long  time,  and 
then  said  with  much  feeling,  "Yes.  that  is  my  noble  friend,  indeed." 
Colonel  Fish,  who  had  been  aide  to  General  Washington,  gave  us  anec- 
dotes of  the  war.  when  our  house  was  Washington's  headquarters  after 
the  battle  of  Long  Island,  and  pointed  out  the  room  in  which  orders  were 
given  by  General  Washington  to  cross  the  ferry  and  retreat  to  New 
York. 

General  Lafayette  paid  very  great  and  marked  attention  to  my 
mother,  and  spoke  of  my  father  'as  a  dear  friend  and  companion  in 
arms."  The  visit  was  one  of  exceeding  interest  and  great  excitement  to 
me.  I  had  only  that  morning  returned  from  a  visit  to  my  son,  William, 
at  Pierrepont  Manor,  with  my  son  Henry  Evelyn.  We  had  endured 
much  fatigue  from  the  heat,  etc.,  but  all  was  forgotten  when  we  were 
greeted  by  the  cheerful  voices  of  our  dear  children,  with  the  news : 
"General  Lafayette  will  be  here  in  a  few  moments.'' 

In  1837,  a  French  artist  and  engraver,  named  Lozier,  brought  an  in- 
troduction from  Paris  to  my  husband,  and  requested  permission  to  copy 
the  head  of  Washington  from  our  picture.  Permission  was  given  him. 
He  afterwards  went  to  Boston  to  see  Stuart's  original  head  in  the 
Athenaeum.  He  told  us  ours  was  infinitely  the  best  and  he  would  en- 
grave it,  and  give  it  the  credit  in  his  engraving. 

He  engraved  it,  but  gave  the  credit  to  the  picture  at  Boston,  because 
the  Boston  picture  being  best  known  would  give  more  repute  to  his  copv. 
My  husband  died  in  1838.     In  18.41.  I  permitted  an  artist  bv  the  name  of 
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Prime,  at  the  request  of  the  Mayor  of  Hudson,  to  copy  a  half-length  of 
our  picture  for  the  common  council  room  of  that  city. 

In  1845,  ^r-  Frothingham,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  Stuart's,  re- 
quested to  be  permitted  to  take  a  copy,  to  which  I  consented.  For  three 
months  he  painted  in  a  room  in  my  house,  where  I  had  the  picture  placed 
for  his  convenience.  His  copy  I  thought  a  pretty  good  one,  though  he 
made  several  alterations,  among  others  of  the  Turkey  carpet,  which 
struck  me  forcibly,  as  he  made  his  of  brilliant  colors,  while  I  heard  Mr. 
McCormick  say:  "Stuart  has  made  an  exact  copy  of  the  original  real 
Turkey." 

Mr.  Frothingham  afterwards  made  a  copy  of  his  copy,  in  which  he 
made  further  alterations.  This  copy  was  bought  by  the  corporation  of 
the  City  of  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Frothingham' s  copy  of  my  portrait  was  pur- 
chased by  Mr.  A.  A.  Low,  of  Brooklyn,  and  presented  to  Salem,  the 
city  of  his  nativity. 

A 

The  surest  way  to  get  a  larger  place  is  to  make  our  service  fill  and 
overflow  the  place  we  occupy. — Josiah  Strong. 


Those  who  insist  on  looking  on  the  dark  side  of  things  lose  half 
their  courage  in  forebodings,  and  so  are  less  prepared  to  meet  what  may 
come. — Selected. 


A  gentleman  riding  in  a  crowded  car  of  a  Boston  street-tunnel  train 
the  other  day  won  the  admiration  of  his  fellow  passengers  by  stoical  en- 
durance of  pain.  A  young  woman,  adorned  with  a  sample  of  the  last 
word  in  millinery,  entered  at  the  Winter  Street  station.  She  slowly  re- 
volved to  face  out  the  side  door,  and  the  endge  of  her  hat  brim  rubbed 
into  the  man's  face.  He  bent  backward,  but  the  lady  continued  to  re- 
volve. Retreat  was  impossible  because  of  the  crowd.  Tears  of  anguish 
streamed  out  of  his  other  eye,  yet  he  did  not  falter.  In  a  quiet,  musical 
voice  he  said:  "Pardon  me,  madam.  Would  you  mind  removing  your 
hat-brim  from  my  eve  for  a  moment?     I  desire  to  wink." 


Santa  Claus  Appears  Satisfied. 


The  Beginning  ol  Forestry  in  the  United  States. 
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HEX  did  the  United  States  begin  the  practice  of  forestry? 
Few  persons  can  answer  this  question  correctly.  Most 
people  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  beginning  of  forestry  in 
this  country  was  of  very  recent  origin,  and  that  the  first 
step  in  that  direction  was  taken  among  the  mountains  of 
the  far  west.     Neither  fact  is  correct. 

While  Washington  was  serving  his  first  term  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  a  recommendation  came  to  him 
that  the  government  ought  to  buy  live  oak  islands  on  the 
coast  of  Georgia  to  make  sure  of  a  supply  of  ship  timber  for  war  vessels. 
The  idea  appears  to  have  originated  with  Joshua  Humphreys,  whose 
official  title  was  ''Constructor  of  the  United  States  Navy,"  although  about 
the  only  navy  then  existing  was  made  up  of  six  ships  on  paper,  and  not 
one  stick  of  timber  to  build  them  had  yet  been  cut.  The  vessels  were 
designed  to  fight  the  north  African  pirates. 

Five  years  after  the  recommendation  was  made  Congress  appropri- 
ated money  to  buy  live  oak  land.  Grover  and  Blackbeard  islands  on  the 
coast  of  Georgia  were  bought  for  $22,500.    They  contained  1,950  acres. 

Louisiana  was  bought  soon  after,  and  in  1817  the  Six  Islands,  of 
19,000  acres,  and  containing  37,000  live  oak  trees,  were  withdrawn  from 
sale,  and  set  apart  as  a  reserve.  In  1825,  Congress  appropriated  $10,000 
to  buy  additional  live  oak  land  on  Santa  Rosa  Sound,  Western  Florida, 
and  subsequently  other  Florida  timber  lands,  aggregating  208,224  acres, 
were  reserved. 

Up  to  that  time  nothing  more  had  been  done  than  to  buy  or  reserve 
land  for  the  timber  growing  naturally  upon  it ;  but  the  work  was  to  be 
carried  further  upon  the  Santa  Rosa  purchase.  The  plan  included  plant- 
ing, protecting,  cultivating  and  cutting  live  oak  for  the  navy.  The  tim- 
ber was  then  considered  indispensable  in  building  war  vessels.  Much 
had  been  said  and  written  of  the  danger  of  exhaustion  of  supply.  Settlers 
destroyed  the  timber  to  clear  land,  and  European  nations  were  buying 
large  quantities  for  their  navies.     In  response  to  repeated  warnings  the 
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government  finally  took  steps  to  grow  timber  for  its  own  use. 

Young  oaks  were  planted  on  the  Santa  Rosa  lands.  Difficulty  was  ex- 
perienced in  inducing  young  trees  to  grow.  The  successful  transplant- 
ing of  the  oak  is  not  easy,  unless  done  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  right 
way.  The  plantations  at  Santa  Rosa  were  generally  unsuccessful ;  but 
large  quantities  of  acorns  were  planted  and  a  fair  proportion  of  them 
grew.  But  the  chief  efforts  were  directed  to  pruning,  training  and  car- 
ing- for  the  wild  trees.  Thickets  about  them  were  cut  awav  to  let  in  air 
and  light. 

What  the  ultimate  success  of  the  forestry  work  would  have  been 
cannot  be  told.  The  Civil  War  brought  a  complete  change  in  war  vessels 
by  substituting  iron  for  wood.  Forestry  work  stopped.  The  timber  re- 
serves were  neglected.  Squatters  occupied  the  land.  After  a  number  of 
years  all  the  reserves,  except  some  of  the  Florida  land,  were  opened  to 
settlement. 


Primitive  Fire-Fighters. 


As  late  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  in  London  the  sole  method 
of  extinguishing  fires  was  by  means  of  contrivances  known  as  "hand 
squirts."  These  were  usually  made  of  brass,  with  a  carrying  capacity 
ranging  from  two  to  four  quarts  of  water.  The  two  quart  "squirts"  were 
two  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  one  and  a  half  inches  in  diameter  at  their 
largest  part  and  but  half  an  inch  at  the  nozzle.  On  each  side  were 
handles,  and  three  men  were  required  to  manipulate  a  "squirt."  One  man 
on  each  side  grasped  the  handle  in  one  hand  and  the  nozzle  in  the  other, 
while  the  third  man  worked  the  piston  or  plunger,  drawing  it  out  while 
the  nozzle  was  immersed  in  a  supply  of  water  which  filled  the  cylinder. 
The  bearers  then  elevated  the  nozzle,  when  the  other  pushed  in  the 
plunger,  the  skill  of  the  former  being  employed  in  directing  the  stream 
of  water  upon  the  fire.  Such  primitive  contrivances  are  said  to  have 
been  used  during  the  great  fire  of  1666. 


The  Science  of  Doctoring  Trees. 

Municipal  Tree  Dispensary  Service  Now  Maintained  by  Parks  Depart- 
ment in  New  York. 


X  ALERT  and  efficient  dispensary  service  is  maintained  by 
the  Park  Department  of  New  York  to  care  for  all  trees 
which  may  be  attacked  by  illness  or  accident  of  any  kind. 
If  the  patient  has  met  with  a  bad  accident  which  demands 
an  immediate  surgical  operation  a  skilful  tree-surgeon  is  at 
once  rushed  to  the  spot.  In  case  of  tree  sickness  of  any 
kind  the  patient  is  visited,  diagnosed  and  a  prescription  is 
issued. 

Within  the  past  three  years  more  than  25,000  trees 
have  been  treated  in  Brooklyn  alone.  In  a  single  year  fully  4,000  surgi- 
cal operations  have  been  performed  on  trees.  The  operations  have  been 
almost  invariably  successful. 

The  anxious  attention  directed  toward  keeping  the  city  trees  in  good 
health  comes  to  the  average  citizen  as  a  surprise.  In  Brooklyn  a  com- 
plete census  is  kept,  up  to  the  minute,  showing  the  location  of  every  tree 
and  recording  its  exact  condition. 

A  number  of  inspectors  are  employed  to  canvass  the  streets  thor- 
oughly. If  a  tree,  no  matter  how  unimportant  the  street,  is  menaced  by 
a  disease  its  condition  is  closely  watched.  It  is,  of  course,  much  more 
difficult  to  keep  a  great  number  of  trees  in  good  condition  in  the  city 
than  in  the  country,  and  in  view  of  this  the  condition  of  our  trees  in  Xew 
York  is  surprisingly  good. 

Binding  Up  Fractures. 

Tree  surgery  has  come  to  be  an  exact  science.  It  is,  of  course,  by  far 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  city  forester's  work.  An  accident  to  a 
tree  which  a  few  years  ago  would  have  quickly  proved  fatal  is  now 
handled  with  perfect  confidence. 

A  heavy  windstorm,  for  instance,  gives  the  tree  surgeon  plentv  to 
do.     Suppose  a  valuable  tree  in  the  track  of  the  storm  is  badly  split.     A 
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few  years  ago  the  case  would  have  been  hopeless,  and  the  broken  limbs 
must  be  cut  away  and  destroyed. 

Today  the  tree  surgeon  handles  the  fracture  in  a  thoroughly  scien- 
tific manner.  The  fractured  surface  or  wound  is  first  cleaned  anti- 
septically.  It  would  never  do  to  allow  any  disease  germs  to  lodge  in  the 
exposed  surface.  The  air  itself  is  full  of  microscopic  organisms,  which 
would  gradually  eat  out  the  very  heart  of  the  tree. 


Wise  Use  of  a  National  Forest. 

Bolts  Instead  of  Bands. 

The  fractured  surfaces  are  thoroughly  cleansed  and  brought  together 
and  bolted  securely  in  position.  A  water  shed,  usually  of  cement,  is  then 
arranged  so  that  no  water  can  work  its  way  into  the  crevices. 

Formerly  a  split  tree  was  held  together  by  metal  boards.  As  the 
science  of  tree  surgery  has  developed  it  has  been  found,  however,  that 
a  tight  band  tends  to  check  the  circulation  of  the  sap  of  the  tree,  just  as 
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a  tight  band  about  a  leg  or  an  arm  would  interfere  with  the  free  circula- 
tion of  the  blood. 

Another  danger  of  the  band  is  that  if  neglected  the  tree  will  gradu- 
ally grow  about  it  and  be  seriously  injured.  On  the  other  hand  it  does  no 
damage  to  a  tree  to  have  a  bolthole. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  fungus  growths  which  may  only  be  treated 
successfully  by  resorting  to  an  immediate  surgical  operation.  The 
growth  may  be  scarcely  noticeable  at  first,  but  it  quickly  eats  its  way  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  tree,  the  moisture  next  enters,  and  causes  decay, 
and  the  first  thing  the  owner  knows  the  wind  blows  it  over. 

The  tree  surgeon  attacks  the  root  of  the  problem.  The  affected  part 
is  skilfully  cut  away  and  the  exposed  surface  washed  with  a  solution  of 
carbolic  acid.  In  case  the  tree  has  been  drilled  with  small  holes  a  solu- 
tion of  carbolic  acid  is  injected  forcibly  into  the  cavity  and  surrounding 
tissues  by  means  of  a  powerful  syringe. 

The  cavity  once  made  septically  clean  is  filled  with  cement.  It  is  not 
enough  to  fill  up  the  cavity  until  the  cement  is  flush  with  the  surface. 
The  filling  must  be  done  about  as  carefully  as  though  it  were  a  tooth. 

Filling  Cavttils. 

The  art  of  filling  a  tree  cavity  is  to  shape  the  cement  at  the  edges  of 
the  wound  in  such  a  way  that  the  new  wood  may  grow  over  it,  and  com- 
pletely seal  the  exposed  surface. 

If  this  is  not  skilfully  done  an  ugly  wound  is  produced.  It  is  very 
common  for  the  wound  to  remain  open  so  that  in  time  moisture  will  force 
its  way  in  and  produce  widespread  decay. 

The  filling  must  give  the  sap  every  opportunity  to  heal  the  wound. 
This  sap,  which  is  digested  by  the  leaves,  is  sent  back  to  the  trunk  of  the 
tree  to  make  new  wood.  A  tree  is,  of  course,  always  trying  to  heal  it- 
self. 

There  is  a  great  art  again  in  pruning,  as  regards  the  treatment  of 
the  wounds.  If  a  limb  is  simply  amputated  and  carelessly  treated  or  neg- 
lected downright,  the  wound  not  only  does  not  heal,  but  is  likely  to  form 
an  opening,  through  which  dangerous  germs  will  find  their  way  into  the 
very  heart  and  circulation  of  the  tree. 

The  limb  should  not  be  sliced  off,  hit  or  miss,  but  the  angle  at  which 
the  amputation  is  made  must  be  carefullv  determined.     If  there  be  anv 
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crevices  they  should  be  treated  with  antiseptic  washes,  and  then  covered 
with  salves  to  keep  the  air  from  the  exposed  surface. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  cavity  must  be  filled  in  a  tree  which  is 
constantly  swaying  in  the  wind,  when  special  precautions  must  be  taken. 
The  vibration  will  quickly  loosen  the  cement  filling  and  crack  it.  In  such 
cases  a  metal  plate  may  be  introduced  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  keep  the 
cement  in  position. 

Diseases  of  Trees. 

Many  diseases  of  trees  are  particularly  fatal  when  permitted  to  de- 
velop in  darkness  or  with  the  assistance  of  moisture.     In  operating  on  a 


A  Section  of  Denuded  Forest  Lands. 

wound  it  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance  that  no  germs  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  tissues.  A  careless  operation  which  left  such  germs  un- 
der the  cement  filling  would  in  all  probability  prove  fatal  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years. 

When  a  suspicious  hole  is  noticed  in  the  bark  of  a  tree  the  tree  sur- 
geon at  once  proceeds  to  wash  it  out  with  a  powerful  solution,  and  then 
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till  it  up  thoroughly  with  soap,  just  as  a  surgeon  cover-  a  wound  with 
cotton. 

A  particularly  difficult  wound  to  treat  is  a  long  crack  or  hole  which 
penetrates  far  into  the  inner  fibres.  It  is  often  impossible  to  reach  all  the 
diseased  surfaces  with  a  knife.  In  this  case  it  is  a  common  practice  to 
fumigate  the  interior  of  the  trunk. 

A  powerful  antiseptic  solution  is  then  forced  into  the  innermost  re- 
cesses of  the  crack.  When  there  are  narrow  recesses  where  it  is  difficult 
to  force  the  cement  the  surface  is  painted  with  white  lead  paint. 

Thl  Caterpillar  Danger. 

The  entire  interior  of  a  tree  may  become  so  affected  that  a  great  shaft 
or  hollow  space  must  be  filled  with  cement.  In  some  cases  when  this  cav- 
ity is  very  large  a  reinforced  concrete  construction  is  resorted  to. 

In  the  spring  the  trees  are  sprayed  to  remove  all  scales.  There  are 
six  of  these  spraying  machines  in  "Manhattan  alone,  each  equipped  with 
twelve  sprays.     Fiom  two  to  four  men  accompany  each  wagon. 

The  trees  must  be  sprayed  again  for  all  forms  of  plant  lice,  which 
abound  in  this  region.  The  caterpillar  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
enemies,  and  it  is  only  by  eternal  vigilance  that  the  tree  doctors  manage 
to  keep  the  upper  hand. 

There  are  an  annoying  number  of  dangerous  insects  in  and  about 
Xew  York.  There  are  feeding  insects  which  bore  into  the  wood,  while 
others  suck  the  sap,  and  still  others  eat  up  the  leaves.  The  ordinary 
medical  remedies  are  employed  whenever  possible.  In  the  serious  cases 
the  tree  surgeon  must  be  called  in. 


A  young  man  idle,  an  old  man  needv. — A  Proverb. 


"By  the  way.  Elder  Browne,  why  is  it  that  you  always  address  your 
congregation  as  'brethren,'  and  never  mention  the  women  in  your  ser- 
mons?" "But,  my  dear  madam,  the  one  embraces  the  other."  "Oh, 
but.  Elder,  not  in  church!" — Success  Magazine. 


"The  God-child's  birth-cry  ringing:  from  out  a  lowly  place 
That  set  the  planets  singing  in  farthest  fields  of  space." 


A  Song  for  December. 

Thos.  Augustin  Daly. 

The  earth's  shroud  is  embossed 

With  gems  of  twinkling  frost; 
The  heavens  snap  with  cold. 
A  wind  mysterious  thrills 
Above  the  sleeping  hills. 

With  music  sweet  and  old 
The  stars  sang  one  December 

And  shake  with  music  yet; 
For  ave  they  will  remember, 

Although  the  world  forget, 
The  God-child's  birth-cry  ringing 

From  out  a  lowly  place 
That  set  the  planets  singing 

In  farthest  fields  of  space. 
From  warm  sweet  depths  of  sleep, 
Where  little  child-hearts  keep 

Their  faith  until  the  morn, 
Beyond  the  sunset  bars 
To  shake  the  farthest  stars 

Another  song  is  borne. 
Their  hopeful  dreams  ascending 

In  waves  of  music  flow, 
A  joyous  chorus  blending 

With  that  of  long  ago. 
With  song  the  night  is  teeming, 

But,  oh,  how  mute  wre  are, 
Who  have  not  faith  for  dreaming 

Nor  wisdom  of  the  star ! 


We  live  in  deeds,  not  years ;  in  thoughts,  not  breaths ; 

In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 

He  most  lives 

Who  thinks  most,  feels  the  noblest,  acts  the  best. — Bailey. 


The  Symbolism  of  the  Mistletoe, 


MID  the  festive  surroundings  that  during  the  holy  Yule-tide 
herald  forth  messages  of  good  cheer  and  love  for  man  to- 
wards man,  when  hearts,  aglow  with  the  seasons's  peace, 
forget  their  sordid  cares  for  ministries  of  charity  and  kind- 
ness ;  when  holly,  mistletoe  and  evergreen  hrighten  and 
make  resplendent  the  joyous  scenes,  how  many  of  us,  en- 
grossed in  pleasures  and  amusements,  have  paused  for  a 
moment  and  thought  of  the  modest  mistletoe,  without  whose 
hright  twigs  and  white  berries,  Christmas  would  seem  lack- 
ing in  some  essential  part.  Yet  insignificant  and  unassuming  as  the 
mistletoe  appears,  it  has,  nevertheless,  been  the  theme  of  poets'  stately 
measures.  Legendry  has  clothed  it  in  garments  of  wondrous  mystery,  it 
has  been  venerated  with  religious  fervor  and,  its  greatest  boast,  it 
has  always  been  symbolic  of  the  birth  of  Him  who  came  to  earth  from 
heaven. 

In  ages  long  since  grown  old  in  fact  and  story,  the  Druids  tenanted 
the  forest  temples  with  their  mystical,  gloomy  rites.  But  at  appointed 
times  of  the  year  their  simple  daily  worship  was  changed  to  exercises  of 
magnificence  and  splendor.  One  of  these  four  seasons  was  Nuadhullig 
or  Xodhlag  (contraction  for  Xuadh-iule-iceadh),  which  corresponds  with 
our  Christmas,  and  in  fact  is  still  the  Celtic  name  for  Christmas.  How 
it  received  this  appellation  can  easily  be  seen  from  the  sacred  festivities 
that  took  place  at  this  time.  When  the  old  year  tottered  on  to  its  death, 
the  Druidical  priests,  arrayed  in  their  gorgeous  robes,  assembled  before 
the  dwellings  of  their  people  and  made  resonant  the  air  with  shouts  of 
"Xuadh-iule-iceadh!  Xuadh-iule-iceadh !"  which,  in  their  quaint  lan- 
quage,  meant  a  summons  to  join  in  the  search  for  the  plant  so  religiously 
venerated  by  them — the  All-heal,  or,  as  we  call  it,  the  mistletoe,  [n 
solemn  procession  they  followed  the  priests  to  the  forests,  where  all  went 
in  search  of  the  wondrous  bough,  and  great  was  their  cries  of  rejoicing 
on  finding  it,  especially  were  it  discovered  twined  round  the  trunk  of  an 
aged  oak,  their  sacred  tree.  For  on  that  occasion,  the  most  venerable 
priest  among  them,  after  many  mysterious  ceremonies,  ascended  the  tree 
and   with  a  golden  pruning-knife  lopped  off  the  golden-hued  branches, 


A  Winter  Road  in  Christmas-Tree  Land. 
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which  fell  into  a  spotless  cloth  below.  Two  white  bulls  with  horns  fast 
bound  together  were  then  sacrificed  beneath  the  tree,  and  with  shouts  of 
prayer  and  gladness  the  sacred  Uile-ici  or  mistletoe  was  borne  back  to 
their  homes,  where  all  participated  in  prolonged  feasts  and  merriment. 
Later  the  plant  was  distributed  among  the  people,  who  considered  it  a 
safeguard  against  all  poisons  and  ills.  Hence  its  name,  Uile-ici,  or  All- 
heal. 

Yet  this  festival  of  Nuadhullig  or  gathering  of  the  All-heal  is  not 
the  only  tradition  handed  down  to  us.  The  old  tree  itself  upon  which  the 
All-heal  or  mistletoe  was  found  was  cut  up  into  small  logs,  with  which 
the  people  lit  their  fires.  This  is  the  origin  of  our  custom  of  the  Yule 
log,  for  they  too  kept  the  charred  log  to  start  the  next  year's  fire.  Indeed 
a  philologist  tells  us  that  our  word  "yule"  comes  from  the  Celtic  term 
No-ule,  meaning  "new  All-heal,"  or  the  season  of  its  culling. 

But  the  ancient  Druids  were  not  alone  in  their  lofty  estimation  of 
the  mistletoe,  for  immortal  Virgil,  in  his  harmonious  flow  of  numbers, 
makes  illustrious  mention  of  its  powers  over  the  shades  of  Dis.  In  the 
sixth  book  of  the  yEneid  we  find  iEneas,  the  Trojan  hero,  landed  on  the 
shores  of  Italy  and  eager  with  the  desire  of  visiting  his  deceased  father 
"in  the  gloomy  pool  where  Acheron  overflows."  Seeking  advice  and 
assistance,  he  comes  to  the  Sibyl  of  Cumse  and  in  most  eloquent  prayer 
pleads  for  her  help.  Moved  by  his  entreaty  the  priestess  tells  him  that 
no  mortal  is  permitted  to  visit  and  return  in  safety  from  Hades  unless  he 
be  armed  with  "bough  all  golden  both  in  leaf  and  pliant  twig,"  which  the 
"grove  conceals  and  dim  dells  of  shadow  shut  in."  This  bough  she  bids 
him  find  and  pluck. 

Sorrowfully  y£neas  and  his  companions  search  the  murky  forest  to 
gather  wood  for  the  funeral  pile  of  Misenus,  when  lo!  two  doves,  "his 
mother's  birds,"  make  straight  the  way  to  the  coveted  tree,  "whence 
through  the  boughs  the  gleam  of  gold  flashed  forth  distinct."  How 
beautifully  does  the  poet  thus  describe  the  mistletoe:  "As  in  the  woods 
amid  the  wintry  cold  with  strange  foliage  the  mistletoe  is  wont  to  bloom 
and  to  encircle  with  its  yellow  shoots  the  rounded  trunks,  such  was  the 
look  of  the  leafy  gold  in  the  dark  ilex." 

Armed  with  this  potent  charm  and  in  the  company  of  the  Sibyl, 
^neas  descends  to  the  land  of  the  Shades,  where  Charon,  the  Stygian 
boatman,  stops,  in  fearful  rage,  the  advance  of  the  strangers.     But  the 
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Sibyl  displays  the  bough  and  "then  from  its  surging  wrath  his  heart  sub- 
sides." and  iEneas,  unmolested,  passes  over  the  flood.  Great,  indeed, 
must  have  been  the  mysterious  power  of  the  mistletoe  that  wove  its  spell 
of  influence  even  ow~  the  learned  Roman. 

Yet  in  the  deep-set  veneration  of  the  Druids  who  culled  the  mistletoe 
in  such  religious  fervor,  in  the  deep  meaning  given  it  by  the  inspired 
master-mind  of  Roman  literature,  we  see  but  the  pagan  symbolism  of  the 
prophesy  of  Isaias   (Chap.  II,  n)  :  "And  there  shall  come  forth  a  rod 
out  of  the  root  of  Jesse  and  a  flower  shall  rise  up  out  of  his  root." 
Thus  the  mistletoe  has  always  been  and  is  the  symbol 
"Of  all  foretold  to  the  wise  of  old. 
To  Roman,  Greek  and  Jew." 
And  today,  as  in  the  days  of  old,  the  mistletoe,  prefigurement  of  the 
Christ-child's  birth, 

"Still  ushers  forth  in  each  land  of  the  Xorth 
The  solemn  Christmas  tide." 

J.  V.  McKEE. 


THIS  HORSE  KNEW. 

He  was  returning  home  from  visiting  a  patient  late  one  night  in 
company  with  a  clergyman,  when  the  horse  stopped  short  at  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  grade-crossings  within  the  city's  limits.  Absorbed  in 
lively  conversation  with  his  clerical  friend,  and  seeing  no  gate  down,  he 
mechanically  touched  the  horse  with  the  whip  and  urged  it  by  his  voice 
to  go  forward.  But  the  spirited  animal,  for  once,  would  not  respond, 
and  instead  of  obeying  stepped  briskly  aside  and  turned  his  head  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  train  which  just  then  whizzed  by  at  the  rate  of  forty 
miles  an  hour. 

It  was  a  close  call  for  the  occupants  of  the  carriage,  who  sat  breath- 
less through  the  moments  of  terrible  suspense,  but  the  horse  maintained 
its  attitude  of  a  half  circle  until  the  danger  had  passed.  It  seems  the 
gatekeeper  was  asleep  at  his  post  and  had  neglected  his  duty,  but  the  deli- 
cate ears  of  the  horse  had  detected  the  sound  of  the  coming  train. 


The  Mountain  of  Miseries. 

Addison 

It  is  a  celebrated  thought  of  Socrates,  that  if  all  the  misfortunes  of 
mankind  were  cast  into  a  public  stock,  in  order  to  be  equally  distributed 
among"  the  whole  species,  those  who  now  think  themselves  the  most  un- 
happy would  prefer  the  share  they  are  already  possessed  of,  before  that 
which  would  fall  to  them  by  such  a  division.  Horace  has  carried  this 
thought  a  great  deal  further,  (Sat.  i.  1.  i,  ver.  i,)  which  implies  that  the 
hardships  or  misfortunes  we  lie  under  are  more  easy  to  us  than  those  of 
any  other  person  would  be,  in  case  we  could  change  conditions  with  him. 

As  I  was  ruminating  upon  these  two  remarks,  and  seated  in  my  el- 
bow chair,  I  insensibly  fell  asleep ;  when  on  a  sudden  methought  there 
was  a  proclamation  made  by  Jupiter,  that  every  mortal  should  bring  in 
his  griefs  and  calamities   and  throw  them  together  in  a  heap.     There  was 

O  O  J. 

a  large  plain  appointed  for  this  purpose.  I  took  my  stand  in  the  centre 
of  it.  and  saw.  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  the  whole  human  species 
marching  one  after  another,  and  throwing  down  their  several  loads,  which 
immediately  grew  up  into  a  prodigious  mountain,  that  seemed  to  rise 
above  the  clouds. 

There  was  a  certain  lad}"  of  a  thin  airy  shape,  who  was  very  active 
in  this  solemnity.  She  carried  a  magnifying  glass  in  one  of  her  hands, 
and  was  clothed  in  a  loose  flowing  robe,  embroidered  with  several  figures 
of  fiends  and  spectres,  that  discovered  themselves  in  a  thousand  chimeri- 
cal shapes  as  her  garments  hovered  in  the  wind.  There  was  something- 
wild  and  distracted  in  her  looks.  Her  name  was  Fancy.  She  led  up 
every  mortal  to  the  appointed  place,  after  having  very  officiously  assisted 
him  in  making  up  his  pack  and  laying  it  upon  his  shoulders.  My  heart 
melted  within  me  to  see  my  fellow-creatures  groaning  under  their  respect- 
ive burdens,  and  to  consider  that  prodigious  bulk  of  human  calamities 
which  lay  before  me. 

There  were,  however,  several  persons  who  gave  me  great  diversion. 
Upon  this  occasion,  T  observed  one  bringing  in  a  fardel  very  carefully  con- 
cealed under  an  old  embroidered  cloak,  which,  upon  his  throwing  it  into 
the  heap,   I  discovered  to  be  poverty.     Another,  after  a     great     deal     of 
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puffing,  threw  down  his  lug-gage,  which,  upon  examining,  I  found  to  be 
his  wife. 

There  were  multitudes  of  lovers,  saddled  with  very  whimsical  bur- 
dens, composed  of  darts  and  flames ;  but,  what  was  very  odd,  though  they 
sighed  as  if  their  hearts  would  break  under  these  bundles  of  calamities, 
they  could  not  persuade  themselves  to  cast  them  into  the  heap  when  they 
came  up  to  it;  but  after  a  few  vain  efforts  shook  their  heads,  and 
marched  away  as  heavy  laden  as  they  came.  1  saw  multitudes  of  old 
women  throw  down  their  wrinkles,  and  several  young  ones  who  stripped 
themselves  of  a  tawny  skin.  There  were  very  great  heaps  of  red  noses, 
large  lips  and  rusty  teeth.  The  truth  of  it,  I  was  surprised  to  see  the 
greatest  part  of  the  mountain  made  up  of  bodily  deformities.  Observing 
one  advancing  towards  the  heap  with  a  larger  cargo  than  ordinary  upon 
his  back,  I  found,  upon  his  near  approach,  that  it  was  only  a  natural 
hump,  which  he  disposed  of  with  great  joy  of  heart  among  this  collection 
of  human  miseries.  There  were  likewise  distempers  of  all  sorts ;  though 
I  could  not  but  observe  that  there  were  many  more  imaginary  than  real. 
One  little  packet  I  could  not  but  take  notice  of,  which  was  a  complica- 
tion of  all  the  diseases  incident  to  human  nature,  and  was  in  the  hand 
of  a  great  many  fine  people :  this  was  called  the  spleen.  But  what  most 
of  all  surprised  me  was  a  remark  I  made,  that  there  was  not  a  single 
vice  or  folly  thrown  into  the  whole  heap ;  at  which  I  was  very  much 
astonished,  having  concluded  within  myself  that  every  one  would  take 
this  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  his  passions,  prejudices    and  frailties. 

I  took  notice  in  particular  of  a  very  profligate  fellow,  who,  I  did 
not  question,  came  loaded  with  his  crimes ;  but  upon  searching  into  his 
bundle,  I  found  that,  instead  of  throwing  his  guilt  from  him,  he  had 
only  laid  down  his  memory.  He  was  followed  by  another  worthless 
rogue,  who  flung  away  his  modesty  instead  of  his  ignorance. 

When  the  whole  race  of  mankind  had  thus  cast  their  burdens,  the 
phantom  which  had  been  so  busy  on  this  occasion,  seeing  me  an  idle  spec- 
tator of  what  passed,  approached  towards  me.  I  grew  uneasy  at  her 
presence,  when  of  a  sudden  she  held  her  magnifying  glass  full  before  my 
eyes.  I  no  sooner  saw  my  face  in  it  but  was  startled  at  the  shortness  of 
it,  which  now  appeared  to  me  in  its  utmost  aggravation.  The  immoder- 
ate breadth  of  the  features  made  me  very  much  out  of  humor  with  my 
own  countenance,  upon  which  I  threw  it  from  me  like  a  mask.     It  hap- 
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pened  very  luckily  that  one  who  stood  by  me  had  just  before  thrown 
down  his  visage,  which  it  seems  was  too  long  for  him.  It  was  indeed 
extended  to  a  most  shameful  length  ;  I  believe  the  very  chin  was,  modestly 
speaking,  as  long  as  my  whole  face.  We  had  both  of  us  an  opportunity 
of  mending  ourselves  ;  and  all  the  contributions  being  now  brought  in, 
every  man  was  at  liberty  to  exchange  his  misfortunes  for  those  of  another 
person. 

I  saw  with  unspeakable  pleasure  the  whole  species  thus  delivered 
from  its  sorrows ;  though  at  the  same  time  as  we  stood  round  the  heap, 
and  surveyed  the  several  materials  of  which  it  was  composed,  there  was 


A  Hockey  Game  atjSaranac  Lake  in  the  Adirondacks, 


scarce  a  mortal  in  this  vast  multitude  who  did  not  discover  what  he 
thought  pleasures  and  blessings  of  life,  and  wondered  how  the  owners 
of  them  ever  came  to  look  upon  them  as  burdens  and  grievances. 

As  we  were  regarding  very  attentively  this  confusion  of  miseries,  this 
chaos  of  calamity,  Jupiter  issued  out  a  second  proclamation,  that  every 
one  was  now  at  liberty  to  exchange  his  affliction,  and  to  return  to  his 
habitation  with  any  such  bundle  as  should  be  allotted  to  him. 

Upon  this  Fancy  began  again  to  bestir  herself,  and  parcelling  out 
the  whole  heap  with  incredible  activity,  recommended  to  every  one  his 
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particular  packet.  The  hurry  and  confusion  at  this  time  was  not  to  be 
expressed.  Some  observations  which  I  made  upon  the  occasion  I  shall 
communicate  to  the  public.  A  venerable,  gray-headed  man.  who  had  laid 
down  the  choice,  and  who.  I  found,  wanted  an  heir  to  his  estate,  snatched 
up  an  undutiful  son,  who  had  been  thrown  into  the  heap  by  his  angry 
father.  The  graceless  youth  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  pulled  the 
old  eentleman  by  the  beard,  and  had  like  to  have  knocked  his  brains 
out ;  so  that,  meeting  the  true  father,  who  came  towards  him  with  a  fit 
of  the  gripes,  he  begged  him  to  take  his  son  again  and  give  him  back 
his  colic ;  but  they  were  incapable  either  of  them  to  recede  from  the 
choice  they  had  made.  A  poor  galley-slave,  who  had  thrown  down  his 
chains,  took  up  the  gout  instead,  but  made  such  wry  faces  that  one  might 
easily  perceive  he  was  no  great  gainer  by  the  bargain.  It  was  pleasant 
enough  to  see  the  several  exchanges  that  were  made,  for  sickness  against 
poverty,  hunger  against  want  of  appetite,  and  care  against  pain. 

The  female  world  were  very  busy  among  themselves  in  bartering 
for  features :  one  was  trucking  a  lock  of  gray  hairs  for  a  carbuncle ; 
another  was  making  over  a  short  waist  for  a  pair  of  round  shoulders; 
and  a  third  cheapening  a  bad  face  for  a  lost  reputation ;  but  on  all  these 
occasions  there  was  not  one  of  them  who  did  not  think  the  new  blemish, 
as  soon  as  she  got  it  into  her  possession,  much  more  disagreeable  than  the 
eld  one.  I  made  the  same  observation  on  every  other  misfortune  or 
calamity  which  every  one  in  the  assembly  brought  upon  himself  in  lieu 
of  what  he  had  parted  with  :  whether  it  be  that  all  the  evils  which  befall 
us  are  in  some  measure  suited  and  proportioned  to  our  strength,  or  that 
every  evil  becomes  more  supportable  by  our  being  accustomed  to  it,  I 
shall  not  determine. 

I  must  not  omit  my  own  particular  adventure.  My  friend  with  a  long- 
visage  had  no  sooner  taken  upon  him  my  short  face,  but  he  made  such  a 
grotesque  figure  in  it  that  as  I  looked  upon  him  I  could  not  forbear 
laughing  at  myself,  insomuch  that  I  put  my  own  face  out  of  countenance. 
The  poor  gentleman  was  so  sensible  of  the  ridicule  that  I  found  he  was 
ashamed  of  what  he  had  done;  on  the  other  side,  I  found  that  I  myself 
had  no  great  reason  to  triumph,  for  as  I  went  to  touch  my  forehead  I 
missed  the  place,  and  clapped  my  finger  upon  my  upper  lip.  Besides  as 
my  nose  was  exceeding  prominent,  I  gave  it  two  or  three  unlucky  knocks 
as  I  was  playing  my  hand  about  my  face   and  aiming  at  some  other  part 
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of  it.  T  saw  two  other  gentlemen  by  me,  who  were  in  the  same  ridiculous 
circumstances.  These  had  made  a  foolish  swap  between  a  couple  of  thick, 
bandy  legs  and  two  long  trapsticks  that  had  no  calves  to  them.  One  of 
these  looked  like  a  man  walking  upon  stilts,  and  was  so  lifted  up  into  the 
air,  above  his  ordinary  height,  that  his  head  turned  round  with  it ;  while 
the  other  made  such  awkward  circles,  as  he  attempted  to  walk,  that  he 
scarcely  knew  how  to  move  forward  upon  his  new  supporters.  Observ- 
ing him  to  be  a  pleasant  kind  of  fellow,  I  stuck  my  cane  in  the  ground, 
and  told  him  I  would  lay  him  a  bottle  of  wine  that  he  did  not  march  up 
to  it  on  a  line  that  I  drew  for  him  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

The  heap  was  at  last  distributed  among  the  two  sexes,  who  made  a 
most  piteous  sight  as  they  wandered  up  and  down  under  the  pressure 
of  their  several  burdens.  The  whole  plain  was  filled  with  murmurs  and 
complaints,  groans  and  lamentations.  Jupiter  at  length  taking  compas- 
sion on  the  poor  mortals,  ordered  them  a  second  time  to  lay  down  their 
loads,  with  a  design  to  give  every  one  his  own  again.  They  discharged 
themselves  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure :  after  which,  the  phantom  who 
*:ad  led  them  into  such  gross  delusions  was  commanded  to  disappear. 
There  was  sent  in  her  stead  a  goddess  of  a  quite  different  figure ;  her  mo- 
tions were  steady  and  composed,  and  her  aspect  serious  but  cheerful.  She 
every  now  and  then  cast  her  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  fixed  them  upon 
Jupiter.  Her  name  was  Patience.  She  had  no  sooner  placed  herself  by 
the  mount  of  sorrows  but,  what  I  thought  very  remarkable,  the  whole 
heap  sunk  to  such  a  degree  that  it  did  not  appear  a  third  part  so  big  as  it 
was  before.  She  afterwards  returned  every  man  his  own  proper  calamity, 
and  teaching  him  how  to  bear  it  in  the  most  commodious  manner,  he 
marched  off  with  it  contentedly,  being  very  well  pleased  that  he  had  not 
been  left  to  his  own  choice  as  to  the  kind  of  evils  which  fell  to  his  lot. 

Besides  the  several  pieces  of  morality  to  be  drawn  out  of  this  vision. 
I  learnt  from  it  never  to  repine  at  my  own  misfortunes,  or  to  envy  the 
happiness  of  another,  since  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  form  a  right 
judgment  of  his  neighbor's  sufferings ;  for  which  reason  also  T  have  de- 
termined never  to  think  too  lightly  of  another's  complaints,  but  to  regard 
the  sorrows  of  my  fellow-creatures  with  sentiments  of  humanity  and 
compassion. 


Writing  to  Sant  i  Claus. 


How  Long  is  Fire-Killed  Timber  Commercially 

Valuable  ? 

How  long  will  timber  remain  commercially  valuable  after  it  has  been 
swept  over  by  a  forest  fire0  Timber  land  owners  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Government  are  much  interested  in  obtaining  this  information,  and  the 
government  has  just  begun  an  investigation  of  a  large  number  of  fire 
areas  in  Oregon  and  Washington  in  order  to  determine,  if  possible,  the 
length  of  time  which  will  elaose  after  a  forest  fire  before  the  timber  de- 


A  Great  Elm  Tree. 

teriorates  to  such  a  condition  as  to  decrease  its  commercial  value. 

The  agencies  which  cause  timber  to  decay  and  encourage  the  attack 
of  wood  borers  are  undoubtedly  influenced  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by 
the  intensity  of  the  original  fire  and  the  climatic  conditions  and  altitude 
of  the  burned  areas. 

All  the  information  in  connection  with  this  investigation  will  be  ob- 
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tained  first  hand  by  the  Forest  Service,  either  from  government  timber 
land,  or  from  private  holding  where  logging  operations  are  under  way. 

In  this  connection  the  Forest  Service  has  also  undertaken  an  in- 
vestigation to  determine  the  relative  strength  of  green  and  fire-killed 
timber.  The  material  which  is  to  be  tested  is  being  sawed  at  the  mill  of 
the  Eastern  and  Western  Lumber  Company  of  Portland,  Oregon,  where 
it  will  be  surfaced  to  exact  sizes  and  then  transported  to  Seattle,  where 
tests  will  be  made. 

The  fire  killed  trees  which  are  to  yield  material  for  these  tests  were 
selected  by  representatives  of  the  Forest  Service  on  the  holdings  of  the 
Clarke  County  Timber  Company  of  Portland,  Oregon,  near  Yacolt, 
Washington.  This  timber  was  burned  over  seven  years  ago  and  repre- 
sents fairly  well  the  average  of  burned  timber  found  in  the  Pacific  North- 
west. The  logs,  which  vary  from  three  to  four  feet  in  diameter,  were 
sawed  into  thirty-two  foot  lengths.  These  are  being  manufactured  into 
sixteen  foot  floor  joists  and  bridge  stringers. 

The  results  of  these  tests  are  being  anticioated  with  °reat  interest 
by  Forest  Service  engineers  and  by  the  lumbermen  of  the  Northwest,  be- 
cause they  are  expected  to  disapprove  the  opinion  generally  held  regard- 
ing the  strength  of  fire  killed  timber. 


Liberty  is  the  greatest  good,  and  the  foundation  of  all     the     rest. 

— Diogenes. 


Gratitude  is  the  fairest  blossom  which  springs  from  the  mind,  and 
the  heart  of  man  knoweth  none  more  fragrant. 


Xo  one  can  really  harm  us  but  we  ourselves.  Xo  one  can  make  us 
good  or  evil  but  ourselves.  Others  can  only  present  opportunities  for 
good  or  evil. — Delineator. 


How  To  Sleep  Outdoors. 

Pamphlet  of  Directions  issued  by  the  National  Tuberculosis  Association. 

"Directions  fcr  living  and  sleeping  in  the  open  air"  is  the  title  of  a 
pamphlet  being  sent  out  by  the  National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  to  its  local  representatives  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  States. 

The  pamphlet  is  meant  to  be  a  handbook  of  information  for  anybody 


Open-air  Bed  in  a  Tenement  House. 

who  desires  to  sleep  out  of  doors  in  his  own  home.  It  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  outdoor  sleeping  is  as  desirable  for  the  well  as  for  the  sick.  The 
booklet  will  be  sent  free  of  charge  to  anyone  applying  for  it  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the   National  Association   for  the   Study  and   Prevention  of 
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Tuberculosis  in  New  York,  or  to  the  secretary  of  any  local  or  state  anti- 
tuberculosis association. 

Some  of  the  subjects  of  which  the  pamphlet  treats  are  how  to  take 
the  open-air  treatment  in  a  tenement  house  :  how  to  build  a  small  shack 
or  cabin  on  a  flat  roof  in  the  city  ;  how  to  make  one  comfortable  while 
sleeping  outdoors  either  in  hot  or  cold  weather;  how  to  arrange  a  porch 
on  a  country  house,  and  how  to  build  a  cheap  porch  ;  the  construction  of 
tents  and  tent  houses ;  the  kind-  of  beds  and  bedding  to  use  in  outdoor 
sleeping,  and  various  other  topics.  The  book  is  well  illustrated  and  at- 
tractively prepared. 

The  object  of  the  book  is  to  suggest  particularly  to  consumptives 
who  cannot  secure  admission  to  a  sanatorium  how  they  can  be  treated 
at  home  under  the  direction  of  a  physician.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
there  are  less  than  25,000  hospital  beds  in  the  United  States  for  consump- 
tives and  fully  300,000  who  should  be  in  hospitals,  the  National  Associa- 
tion urges  that  more  attention  be  paid  to  sleeping  in  properly  provided 
places  at  home,  and  that  in  every  case  the  be^t  be  made  of  the  patient's 
environment. 


An  ounce  of  loyalty  is  worth  a  pound  of  cleverness. 

Think  less  about  your  rights,  more  about  your  duties. 

An  act  is  only  a  crystallized  thought. 

Shirkers  get  paid  what  they  are  worth. 

Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  found  his  work. 

The  only  way  to  secure  friends  is  to  be  one. 

Every  duty  well  done  makes  the  next  easier. 

It  is  a  good  policy  to  leave  a  few  things  unsaid. 

Live  without  hate,  whim,  jealousy,  envy  or  fear. 

Every  trade  and  profession  requires  its  whole  man. 

The  voice  should  be  the  sounding-board  of  the  soul. 

Write  injuries  in  dust,  but  kindnesses  in  marble. — Selected. 


Next  International  Tuberculosis  Congress. 

In  Rome,  September,  191 1— American  Delegates  to  Carry  Fine  Report. 

Official  announcement  of  the  Seventh  International  Congress  on 
Tuberculosis  was  made  today  from  the  American  headquarters  by  the 
National  Association  for  the  Study  and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis.  The 
Congress  will  be  held  in  Rome  in  191 1  from  September  24th  to  30th. 
This  gathering,  which  meets  every  three  years,  and  was  last  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  1908,  will  be  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the 
King  and  Queen  of  Italy.  The  Secretary-General  is  Professor  Vittorio 
Ascoli,  and  the  President  Professor  Guido  Baccelli. 

It  is  expected  that  an  American  Committee  of  One  Hundred  will  be 
appointed  as  the  official  body  representing  the  United  States.  Estimating 
on  the  present  rate  of  increase,  the  National  Association  for  the  Study 
and  Prevention  of  Tuberculosis  announces  that  the  American  Committee 
will  be  able  to  give  a  most  flattering  report  at  the  Congress.  They  will 
be  able  to  announce  that  the  number  of  tuberculosis  agencies  in  this 
country  has  tripled  in  the  three  years  since  the  last  International  Con- 
gress, and  that  more  than  twice  as  much  money  is  being  spent  in  the  fight 
against  consumption  by  private  societies  and  institutions,  and  also  that  the 
appropriations  for  tuberculosis  wrork  by  federal,  state,  municipal  and 
county  authorities  have  quadrupled. 

The  Congress  at  Rome  will  be  in  three  sections,  that  on  etiology  and 
causes  of  tuberculosis  ,  on  pathology  and  therapeutics,  both  medical  and 
surgical ,  and  on  the  social  defence  against  tuberculosis.  The  names  of 
the  presidents  of  these  sections  will  be  announced  in  the  near  future. 


Be  sure  not  to  tell  the  first  falsehood,  and  you  need  not  fear  being 
detected  in  any  subsequent  ones. — Selected. 


A  hopp)  man  or  woman  is  a  better  thing  to  rind  than  a  five  pound 
note.  He  or  she  is  a  radiating  focus  of  good  will ;  and  their  entrance  into 
a  room  is  as  though  another  candle  had  been  lighted. — R.  L.  Stevenson. 


A  Great  Controversial  Writer. 


In  the  death  of  Rev.  L.  A.  Lambert  there  passed  from  among  us 
here  in  America  one  of  the  ablest  religious  controversialists  of  recent 
years.  Father  Lambert's  reply  to  Ingersoll  did  more  to  undo  the  harm 
that  had  been  done  to  shallow'  minds  by  Ingersoll's  writings  than  all  the 
other  answers  of  any  kind  that  were  written.  Perhaps  the  best  tribute 
to  its  worth  was  the  fact  that  it  was  quite  as  popular  among  Protestants 
as  it  was  among  Catholics,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  copies  of  it 
were  sold  throughout  this  country.  Ingersoll's  work  was  so  superficial, 
his  objections  in  many  ways  so  absurd,  his  arguments  so  utterly  incom- 
prehensive  of  the  great  mysteries  that  surround  us,  that  there  were  many 
who  thought  that  it  was  better  to  leave  his  writings  unanswered,  since 
the  people  who  would  be  affected  by  that  sort  of  thing  would  usually  be 
so  shallow  and  superficial  themselves  that  they  would  be  quite  unable  to 
understand  the  arguments  in  answer.  There  is  of  course  a  passage  in 
the  Scriptures  which  says  "Answer  not  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,"  but 
there  is  another  one  immediately  after  which  says  "Answer  a  fool  accord- 
ing to  his  folly."  This  is  exactly  what  Father  Lambert  did.  He  showed 
that  Ingersoll's  cleverness  was  clever,  but  it  was  nothing  more.  Clever 
people,  someone  once  said,  are  sharp  at  the  point  but  very  large  at  the 
head,  and  as  a  rule,  as  Father  Lambert  showed  so  exquisi'telv  in  Inger- 
soll's case,  taken  the  right  way  it  is  not  hard  to  blunt  the  point. 

<  >nlv  those  of  course  who  know  what  a  sensation  many  of  Ingersoll's 

writings  created — though  they  are  now  so  entirely  a  thing  of  the  past 

can  properly  appreciate  how 'much  Father  Lambert's  "'Notes  on  Inger- 
A11  ,li<1-  Il,r  Christianity  here  in  America  during  the  last  quarter  of" the 
nineteenth  century.  He  turns  the  laugh  on  Ingersoll  at  everv  point.  Even 
Ingersoll  himself,  who  prided  himself  on  his  powers  of  retort,  confessed 
himself  that  he  was  beaten.  When  Father  Lambert  celebrated  the  golden 
jubilee  of  his  ordination  as  a  priest,  mam-  well-known  Protestant  minis- 
ters were  present  in  order  to  congratulate  "the  man  who  had  defeated 
Ingersoll  Father  Lambert  is  a  typical  example  of  what  a  busy  man 
can  do.  He  had  been  a  chaplain  during  the  war.  and  during  all  his  life 
continued  to  be  interested  in  the  soldiers.  He  had  been  a  busy  parish 
priest,  and  yet  his  pen  was  never  idle.  His  "Replies  to  Some  Objections 
to  the  Real  Presence  made  it  eminently  fitting  that  he  should  be  chosen 
as  one  ot  the  speakers  of  the  Eucharistic  Congress,  but,  alas,  though  his 
paper  was  written  he  was  dying  when  it  should  have  been  read  He  lived 
to  the  ripe  age  of  nearly  eighty,  showing  that  it  is  not  work  but  sorrow 
that  kill,,  and  that  the  great  workers  nearly  always  are  long-lived  men 
Requiescat  in  pace.  '  s  • 


Education>  How  Old  The  New. 

A  Series  of  Lectures  and  Addresses  on  Phases  of  Education  in  the  Past 
Which  Anticipate  Most  of  Our  Modern  Advances.  By  James  J. 
Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.D..  Litt.  D.,  K.  C.  St.  G..  Dean  and  Professor  of 
the  History  of  Medicine  and  of  Nervous  Diseases  at  Fordham  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine.  Fordham  University  Press,  1910.  470 
pp.     Price,  $2.00  net.     Postage,  15  Cents  Extra 

While  Dr.  Walsh's  book  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  and  ad- 
dresses delivered  on  many  different  occasions,  there  is  a  central  thought 
running  through  them.  It  is  that  what  we  are  doing  now  in  the  intel- 
lectual order  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  past.  Certainly  what  is  best  in 
our  present  educational  system  is  old,  while  what  is  newest  is  often  the 
source  of  most  vigorous  criticism.  While  we  are  solving  certain  mate- 
rial problems,  especially  those  of  transportation — of  person,  thought  and 
voice — better  than  ever  before,  we  are  not  proud  of  our  progress  in  litera- 
ture, art  and  music ;  in  these  we  are  far  behind  many  preceding 
generations.  While  we  are  fain  to  think  that  we  must  be  far  ahead  of  the 
past  in  education,  it  would  be  rather  a  surprise  to  find  it  so.  Education 
is  but  one  of  the  arts,  and  in  all  the  others  our  generation  is  looking  back- 
ward for  models. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  whenever  men  have  been  seriouslv  interested  in 
any  great  human  problem  they  have  faced  it  in  about  the  same  way  as 
at  any  other  time,  and  their  solution  of  it  has  been  about  as  near  the  truth 
as  any  subsequently  reached.  Greek  philosophy  is  a  typical  example  of 
this.  Whenever  education  has  been  taken  seriously,  men  have  done  about 
what  we  are  doing,  and  their  results  in  scholarship  have  been  often  better 
than  ours.  How  old  the  new  is  in  education  is  illustrated  in  this  volume 
by  some  account  of  the  oldest  system  of  education  of  which  we  have  any 
record,  that  of  Egypt  over  5,000  years  ago;  then  by  an  account  of  the 
first  university,  that  of  Alexandria,  startlingly  like  our  own  in  most  re- 
spects, and  especially  in  its  devotion  to  science,  and  by  the  medieval 
universities,  which  were  as  devoted  to  science  as  are  ours.  This 
phase  of  university  education  came  to  America  in  the  Spanish 
colonies,  and  Dr.  Walsh  shows  that  fine  scientific  work  was  done 
in  Mexico  and  Pern  in  the  17th  century.  We  are  just  waking  up  to  the 
value  of  arts  and  crafts  in  education.    Dr.  Walsh  describes  the  ideal  edu- 
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cation  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  this  respect.  Even  feminine  education  is 
not  new,  but  has  developed  at  least  half  a  dozen  times  in  history,  and 
then  has  been  followed  by  a  negative  phase,  for  which  Dr.  Walsh  sug- 
gests a  biological  explanation.  The  old-time  medical  schools  are  shown 
to  have  had  higher  standards  than  ours.  The  influence  of  the  University 
man  in  the  past  was  better  than  in  our  time.  Finally,  the  curious  myths 
that  creep  into  history  and  maintain  themselves  in  spite  of  educational 
development   are  illustrated  by  the  address  on  New  Englandism. 


Makers  Of  Electricity. 


By  Brother  Potamian,  F.  S.  C,  Sc.  D.  (London),  Professor  of  Physics 
in  Manhattan  College,  and  James  J.  Walsh.  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  Litt.  D., 
Dean  and  Professor  of  the  History  of  Medicine  and  of  Nervous 
Diseases  at  Fordham  University  School  of  Medicine,  New  York. 
Fordham  University  Press,  no  West  74th  Street.  Illustrated. 
Price,  S2.00  net.     Postage,  15  Cents  Extra. 

The  Scientific  American:  '"One  will  find  in  this  book  very  good 
sketches  of  the  lives  of  the  great  pioneers  in  Electricity,  with  a  clear  pre- 
sentation of  how  it  was  that  these  men  came  to  make  their  fundamental 
experiments,  and  how  we  now  reach  conclusions  in  Science  that  would 
have  been  impossible  until  their  work  of  revealing  was  done.  The 
biographies  are  those  of  Peregrinus,  Columbus,  Norman  and  Gilbert, 
Franklin  and  some  contemporaries,  Galvini,  Volta,  Coulomb,  Oersted, 
Ampere,  Ohm,  Faraday,  Clerk  Maxwell    and  Kelvin." 

The  Boston  Globe:  "The  book  is  of  surpassing  interest." 

The  New  York  Sun:  "The  researches  of  Brother  Potamian  among 
the  pioneers  in  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages  are  perhaps  more  interest- 
ing than  Dr.  Walsh's  admirable  summaries  of  the  accomplishment  of  the 
heroes  of  modern  science.  The  book  testifies  to  the  excellence  of  Catho- 
lic scholarship." 

The  Evening  Post:  "It  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  the  work  and 
lives  of  men  like  Gilbert.  Franklin,  Galvini,  Yolta,  Ampere  and  others 
should  be  made  known  to  the  students  of  Electricity,  and  this  office  has 
been  well  fulfilled  by  the  present  authors.  The  book  is  no  mere  com- 
pilation, but  brings  out  many  interesting  and  obscure  facts,  especially 
about  the  earlier  men." 


Portrait  of  Leonardo  Da  Vinci,  an  Italian  painter  born  at  the  Vinci  palace  near 
Florence  in  1452,  died  at  the  Chateau  of  Clon,  near  Amboise,  France,  May  2,  1519 
From  his  youth  he  was  remarkable  for  his  handsome  and  noble  presence,  and  for  his 
wonderful  aptitude  in  almoit  all  branches  of  art  and  science.  He  was  perhaps  the  greatest 
portrait  painter  that  ever  lived,  the  rival  of  Rembrandt  and  Velasquez,  as  great  a  sculptor 
as  Michael  Angelo,  whom  he  excelled  in  several  competitions,  as  great  a  painter  of  religious 
subjects  as  Raphael  and  one  of  the  great  architects  of  his  wonderful  time. 
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The  Philadelphia  Record:  "It  is  a  glance  at  the  whole  field  of  Elec- 
tricity by  men  who  are  noted  for  the  thoroughness  of  their  research,  and 
it  should  be  made  accessible  to  every  reader  capable  of  taking  a  serious 
interest  in  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  nature." 

Electrical  World:  "Aside  from  the  intrinsic  interest  of  its  matter, 
the  book  is  delightful  to  read  ;  owing  to  the  graceful  literary  style  common 
to  both  authors.  One  not  having  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  electri- 
cal science  will  find  the  book  of  absorbing  interest  as  treating  in  a  human 
way  and  with  literary  art  the  life  work  of  some  of  the  greatest  men  of 


A  Masterpiece  by  Leonardo  Da  Vinci. 

His  famous  "Last  Supper"  painted  on  the  wall  of  the  refectory  of  the  Milanese  convent 
of  Santa  Maria  delle  Grazie,  has  been  called  the  highest  effort  of  Christian  art.  He  had  an 
especial  devotion  to  the  Blessed  Mother  of  God,  and  in  his  will  left  money  for  candles  to 
be  burned  at  her  altar  where  he  knelt  as  a  boy.  This  Annunciation  was  one  of  his  favorite 
pictures. 


modern  times  ;  and,  moreover,  in  the  course  of  his  reading  he  will  inci- 
dentally obtain  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  main  principles  upon  which  al- 
most all  present-day  electrical  development  is  based.  It  is  a  shining 
example  of  how  science  can  be  popularized  without  the  slightest  twisting 
of  facts  or  distortion  of  perspective.  Electrical  readers  will  find  the 
book  also  a  scholarly  treatise  on  the  evolution  of  electrical  science,  and 
a  most  refreshing  change  from  the  •engineering  English'  of  the  tvpical 
technical  writer." 


The  Popes  And  Science, 


The  Story  of  the  Papa!  Relations  to  Science  from  the  Middle  Ages  clown 
to  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  James  J.  Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D., 
LL.D.     440  pp.     Price,  $2.00  net. 

Professor  Pagel,  Professor  of  History  at  the  University  of  Berlin  : 

"This  book  represents  the  most  serious  contribution  to  the  history  of 
medicine  that  has  ever  come  out  of  America." 

Sir  Clifford  Allbutt,  Regius  Professor  of  Physic  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  (England)  :  ''The  book  as  a  whole  is  a  fair  as  well 
as  a  scholarly  argument." 

The  Evening  Post  (New  York),  says:  "However  strong  the  reader's 
prejudice  *  *  *  *  he  cannot  lay  down  Professor  Walsh's  volume 
without  at  least  conceding  that  the  author  has  driven  his  pen  hard  and 
deep  into  the  'academic  superstition'  about  Papal  opposition  to  science." 
In  a  previous  issue  it  had  said :  "We  venture  to  prophesy  that  all  who 
swear  by  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White's  History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science 
With  Theology  in  Christendom  will  find  their  hands  full  if  they  attempt 
to  answer  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh's  The  Popes  and  Science." 

The  Pittsburg  Post  says:  'With  the  fair  attitude  of  mind  and  influ- 
enced only  by  the  student's  desire  to  procure  knowledge,  this  book  be- 
comes at  once  something  to  fascinate.  In  every  page  authoritative  facts 
confute  the  stereotyped  statement  of  the  purely  theological  publications." 

Professor  Welch,  of  Johns  Hopkins,  quoting  Martial,  said:  "It  is 
pleasant  indeed  to  drink  at  the  living  fountain-heads  of  knowledge  after 
previously  having  had  only  the  stagnant  pools  of  second-hand  authority." 

Makers  Of  Modern  Medicine. 

A  Series  of  Biographies  of  the  Men  to  Whom  We  Owe  the  Important 
Advances  in  the  Development  of  Modern  Medicine.  By  James  J. 
Walsh,  M.  D.,  Ph.  D.,  LX.D.,  Dean  and  Professor  of  the'History  of 
Medicine  at  Fordham  University  School  of  Medicine,  N.  Y.  Second 
Edition,  1909.     362  pp.     Price,  $2.00  net. 

The  Loudon  Lancet  said:  "The  list  is  well  chosen,  and  we  have  to 
express  gratitude  for  so  convenient  and  agreeable  a  collection  of  biog- 
raphies, for  which  we  might  otherwise  have  to  search     through     many 
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scattered  books.  The  sketches  are  pleasantly  written,  interesting  and 
well  adapted  to  convey  to  thoughtful  members  of  our  profession  just  the 
amount  of  historical  knowledge  that  they  would  wish  to  obtain.  We  hope 
that  the  book  will  find  many  readers/' 

The  New  York  Medical  Journal:  "We  welcome  works  of  this  kind; 
they  are  evidence  of  the  growth  of  culture  within  the  medical  profession, 
which  betokens  that  the  time  has  come  when  our  teachers  have  the  leisure 
to  look  backward  to  what  has  been  accomplished." 

Science:  "The  sketches  are  extremely  entertaining  and  useful.  Per- 
haps the  most  striking  thing  is  that  everyone  of  the  men  described  was 
of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  the  dominant  idea  is  that  great  scientific  work  is 
not  incompatible  with  devout  adherence  to  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic 
religion." 


The  Weather  At  Gabriels  During  August, 
September  And  October. 


Maximum  Temperature. 
Minimum  Temperature . 

Precipitation 

Prevailing  winds 

Clear  days 

Partly  cloudy  days 

Cloudy  days 
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There  are  three  wicks  to  the  lamp  of  a  man's  life ;  brain,  blood  and 
breath.  Press  the  brain  too  much,  its  light  goes  out,  followed  by  both 
the  others.     Stop  the  heart  a  minute,  and  out  go  all  three  of  the  wicks. 

0.  W.  Holmes. 


From  the  Editor's  Chair. 


When  the  reader  has  finished  the  preceding  pages  of  this  number  of 
Forest  Leaves,  and  has  been  instructed  by  their  knowledge  and  (let  us 
hope)  entertained  by  the  cordiality  and  graciousness  of  their  manner  of 
writing,  he  will  be  in  the  mood  to  ask  this  question,  most  seasonable 
in  the  midwinter  period  of  giving :  "Why  shall  I  not  send  Forest  Leaves 
for  a  year  to  some  friends  who  1  know  would  like  it,  and  thus  share  in 
their  pleasure  and  thus  aid  also  that  blessed  treasury  into  which  falls 
every  golden  drop  from  these  devoted  Leaves?" 


There  is  much  good  history  in  the  article  this  month  on  "The  House- 
hold Washington." 


One  is  almost  tempted  to  speak  of  "the  humanity  of  the  trees"  when 
reading  the  description  in  this  issue  of  tree  surgery.  The  trees  have 
taken  so  brave  a  part  in  the  warfare  against  illness  of  the  body  that  thev 
well  deserve  attention  when  their  own  trunks  are  assailed  by  the  enemies 
of  life. 


When  our  readers  say  "A  Happy  New  Year  to  Sanatorium 
Gabriels !"  and  add  "Here's  our  hand  on  it !"  may  there  be  something  in 
the  hand  !  The  pulsations  of  the  heart  are  counted  by  the  flow  in  the 
arterv  that  leads  to  the  hand. 
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